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war  the  results  were  simply  evil.  If  I  have  said  little  of  the  glories 
of  Cressy,  it  is  because  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  wTong  and  misery 
which  prompted  the  verse  of  Longland  and  the  preaching  of  Hall. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  shrunk  from  telling  at  length 
the  triumphs  of  peace.  I  have  restored  to  their  place  among  the 
achievements  of  Englishmen  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  and  the  "  Novum 
Organum."  I  have  set  Shakspere  among  the  heroes  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  and  placed  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Society 
side  by  side  with  the  victories  of  the  New  Model.  If  some  of  tin- 
conventional  figures  of  military  and  political  history  occupy  in 
my  pages  less  than  the  space  usually  given  them,  it  is  because  I 
have  had  to  find  a  place  for  figures  little  heeded  in  common  history 
— the  figures  of  the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  printer,  the  merchant, 
or  the  philosopher. 

In  England,  more  than  elsewhere,  constitutional  progress  has 
been  the  result  of  social  development.  In  a  brief  summary  of  our 
history  such  as  the  present,  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  as  I  could 
have  wished  to  dwell  on  every  phase  of  this  development ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  at  great  crises,  such  as  those  of 
the  Peasant  Revolt  or  the  rise  of  the  New  Monarchy,  how  much 
of  our  political  history  is  the  outcome  of  social  changes ;  and 
throughout  I  have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  itself  than  has,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  ever  been  done  in  any  previous  history  of  the 
same  extent. 

The  scale  of  the  present  work  has  hindered  me  from  giving  in 
detail  the  authorities  for  every  statement.  But  I  have  prefixed  to 
each  section  a  short  critical  account  of  the  chief  contemporary  autho- 
rities for  the  period  it  represents  as  well  as  of  the  most  useful  modern 
works  in  which  it  can  be  studied.  As  I  am  writing  for  English 
readers  of  a  general  class  I  have  thought  it  better  to  restrict  myself 
in  the  latter  case  to  English  books,  or  to  English  translations  of 
foreign  works  where  they  exist.  This  is  a  rule  which  I  have  only 
broken  in  the  occasional  mention  of  French  books,  such  as  those 
of  Guizot  or  Mignet,  well  known  and  within  reach  of  ordinary 
students.  I  greatly  regret  that  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  invaluable  Constitutional  Histor}'  of  Professor  Stubbs  came 
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loo  late  for  me  to  use  it  in  my  account  of  those  early  periods  on 
which  it  has  thrown  so  great  a  light. 

I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  faults  and  oversights  in  a  work, 
much  of  which  has  been  written  in  hours  of  weakness  and  ill  health. 
That  its  imperfections  are  not  greater  than  they  are,  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  aided  me  with  sugges- 
tions and  corrections ;  and  especially  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  who  has  never  tired  of  helping  me  with  counsel  and 
criticism.  Thanks  for  like  friendly  help  are  due  to  Professor  Stubbs 
and  Professor  Bryce,  and  in  literary  matters  to  the  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke,  whose  wide  knowledge  and  refined  taste  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me.  1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Thompson  for  permission  to  use  the  Genealogical  Tables  prefixed 
to  my  work,  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  a  like  permission  to  use  some 
of  the  maps  in  his  **  Old  English  History." 

The  Chronological  Annals  which  precede  the  text  will,  I  trust, 
be  useful  in  the  study  of  those  periods  where  the  course  of  my 
story  has  compelled  me  to  neglect  the  strict  chronological  order 
of  succession.  In  using  this  book  as  a  school  book,  both  teacher 
and  scholar  would  do  well  to  study  them  side  by  side  with  the 
text 
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Cnj^lish  land  In  Britain. 

Kent  cimquered  by  English.  ^  . 

Unding  of  South  Saxons.    *f"^-:     ;  **' 
Landing  of  West  Saxons,     r,    ,,'^j^  ^ 
British  victory  at  Mount  Badon.    ^ 
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driven  back  by  West  Saxons. 

West  .Saxons  march  into  Mid- Britain. 

conquer  at  Deorham. 

JEtlieinriih  creates  Kingdom  of  North- 

umbria,  died  617. 
West  Saxons  defeated  at  Fethanlea. 
A  ugvstiaf  converts  Kent. 
Battle  of  Dzgsastan. 
Rattle  of  Chester. 
BadWine,  King  of  Northumbrian  died 

633. 

—  overlord  of  Britain. 

becrmes  Christian. 

——  slain  at  Hatfield. 

Oswald^     King    of    Northumbria.  died 
64a. 

defeats  Welsh  at  Hevenfeld. 

Aidan  settles  at  Holy  Island. 

Conversion  of  Wessex. 

Oswald  slain  at  Maserfcld. 

Oawly    King  of  Northumbria,   died  670. 

Victory  at  Win*  ocd. 

Wnlfiere   King  in  Mercia. 


658    West  Saxons  conquer  as  far  as  the  Parret 

664.    Council  of  Whitby. 
Ctedmon  at  Whitby. 

668    Theodore  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

670    Egrftrith,  King  of  Northumbria.  died  685. 

67  8    Wulfere  drives  West  Saxons  over  Thames. 

681    Wilfrid  co.vcrts  South  Saxons. 

688    Centwine  of  Wessex  conquers  Mid-Somer- 
set. 

685    Egfrith  defeated  and  slain  at  Nechtans- 
mere. 

688    Ini,  King  of  West  Saxons,  died  726. 

705     Northumbrian  conquest  of  Strathclyde. 

714    Ini  defeats  Ceolred  of  Mercia  at  Wodnes- 
borough. 

716    iEthelbald,  King  of  Mercia.  died  755. 

733    Mercian  conquest  of  Wessex. 

758    Wessex  recovers  freedom  in  battle  of  Bur- 
'ford. 

755  Den  ths  0/  Bteda  and  Boniface. 

756  Eadberht  of  Northumbria  takes  Alcluyd. 
758     Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  died  794. 

773     subdues  Kentish  men  at  Otford. 

777    defeats  West  Saxons  at  Ben»ngton. 

784   places  Brightricon  throne  of  Wessex. 

786    creates  Archbishopric  at  Lichfield. 

787  First  hnding  of  Danes  in  England. 
794   Cenwnlfy  King  of  Mercia,  died  819. 

suppresses  Archbishopric  of  Lichfield. 

800    EcKberht,  becomes   KU\^  va  ^«im« 
died  836. 
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808    Charles   the   Great    restores   Eardwulf  in 

Northumbria. 
813     Ecgberht  subdues  the  West  Welsh  to  the 
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836  iSthelwulf,  King  of  Wessex.  died  858. 
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860    iSBthelberht,  King  of  Wessex,  died  866.  \ 

866  iEthelred,  King  of  We.ssex,  died  87 u 

867  Danes  conquer  Northumbria. 

868  Peace  of  Nottingham  with  Danes. 

870  Danes  conquer  and  settle  in  East  Anglia. 

871  Danes  invade  Wessex. 
iEIftredj  King  of  Wessex,  died  901. 

874    Danes  conquer  Mercia. 

876  Danes  settle  in  Northumbria. 
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893    Danes  reappear  in  Thames  and  KenL 

884  iElfred  drives  Hasting  from  Wessex. 
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Hasting  invades  Mercia. 
yElfred  drives  Danes  from  Essex. 
Hasting  quits  England. 
iElfred  creates  a  fleet. 
Badward  the  Elder,  died  925. 

Northmen  settle  in  Normandy. 
918/  ''^*'^®^^**^  conquers  Danish  Mercia. 
921     Eadward  subdues  East  Anglia  and  Essex 

924    owned   as  overlord  by   Northumbri 

Scots,  and  Strathclyde. 

925  iEthelatan,  died  94a 

926  — -  drives  Welsh  from  Exeter. 
934    —  invades  Scotl.and. 

937    Victory  of  Brunanburh. 

940  Eadmond,  died  947. 

943    Dunstan  made  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

945   Cumberland  granted  to  Malcolm,  King 

Scots. 
947  Badred,  died  955. 

954    makes  Northumbria  an  Earldom. 

955  Ead^vi^i  died  957. 

956  Banishment  of  Dunstan. 

957  Revolt  of  Mercia  under  Eadgar. 

958  Eadi^ar,  died  975. 

961  Dunstan  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

975  Eadward  the  Martyr,  died  975. 

979  iSBthelred  the  Unready,  died  1016. 

980  Mercia  and  Northumbria  part  from  \Ve:>fte 

JqJq!  Fulc  the  Bbck,  Count  of  Anjou. 

994      Invasion  of  Swcgeiu 

1002  Massacre  of  Danes. 

1003  Swegen  harries  Wessex. 

1012  Murder  of  Archbishop  i«lfcah. 
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1 01 7  Onut,  King,  died  1035. 

1020  God  wine  made  Earl  of  Wessex. 

1027  Cnut  goes  to  Rome. 

Birth  of  William  of  Normandy. 

1035  Harold  and  Harthacnut  divide  England. 

I037  Harold,  King,  died  104a 

1040  Harthacnut,  King,  died  1042. 

1048  Eadward  the  Confessor,  died  1065. 

JPqSq  >  Geofiry  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou. 

I045     Lan/ranc  at  Bee. 

1047    Viaory  of  William  at  Val-^dunes. 

*  "  ^1     Banishment  of  Godwine. 
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William  of  Normandy  vi.sits  England. 
Return  and  death  of  Godwine. 
Harold  made  Earl  of  West-Saxons 
William's  victory  at  Mortemer. 
Harold's  first  campaign  in  Wales. 

Norman  conquest  of  southern  Italy 

William's  victory  at  the  Dive. 
Normans  invade  Sicily. 
Harold  conquers  Wales. 
Harold,  King. 

conquers  at  Stamford  Bridge. 

defeated  at  Senlac  or  Hastings. 
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Ulun  oT  Nonnind^,  King,  died  to«t. 

11»7 

Revolt  of  Eari  Robert. 

it*e 

Battle  uf  the  Sundard. 

■man  Conquf u  of  EDjUnd. 

113» 

Seiiun  of  ihe  Biihope. 

r«:>nii:.t»n  of  the  Otorch. 

1141 

Battle  of  LUtcoln. 

ng  uf  Koger  Kiu-Osbern. 

1  1147 

Maiild.  withdraw!  to  Normandy. 

tan.  invada  Wjlei- 

!  114S 

Henry  of  Anjou  in  England. 

u«of  t>ani*wv«ion 

Arthhi,hop  Theobald  driven  into  eiilb 

1  llSl 

Henry  bccoaiel  Dul:e  of  Nonnandy. 

Ulun  the  Bad,  died  t.« 

'  iisa 

Henry  maniei  Eleanor  of  Cuienne. 

.:m,  Antiiltff. 

1  11S3 

Henry  in  England.  Treaty  of  Wallingford. 

'.,li    of   W.ilu  againn   the 

Nornun 

!  11S4 

Henry  the  Second,  died  i  iSp. 

1  llflO 

■olt  of  Uobm  de  Mowbray, 

lilt  Great  Scuiage. 

mancly  left  in  pledge  to  Willi 

1  iiaa 

lixa,  i,.v;,dei  Wjde.. 

1  11S4 

eln.  U-;.v«  England. 

Flight  of  Atchbiihop  Thonu,, 

1  iiae 

■nry  the  Plrmt,  died  t.j. 

1160 

Slrongbow'.invauonof  Ireland. 

1170 

Death  oT  Arcblrirtop  Thoma.. 

llun  of  KDrnundy  invades  E 

nghnd. 

Inquoi  of  ShoriOk. 

1174 

Rebellion  of  Henry'l  ion>. 

1176 

:  of  Jeruulem,  Ojuolof  Anji 

=n. 

II78 
1181 

Aaiieof  Armi. 

1  11S» 

Revolt  of  Richard, 

Btchud  tbe  Flr>t,  died  ..99. 

riage  "'f  M"»^  "ilh  Henty 

V, 

:  iiSSI 

Bichard'i  Cnnade. 

War  wiib  Philip  Augu«ui 

ck  of  White  Ship. 

.y.  cunp^ign  in  W.l«. 

ll»Si 

ne  and  Anjou  EuppoR  Williai 

mOito. 

11B7 

Richard  boild<  Chiteau  GaUlud. 

ilda  married  to  Geoffry  of  An 

j-u. 

1I«» 

.hoft-leailoinFUndm- 

laoo 

r^ovet.  Anjoa  and  Maine. 

Angcvini.  iaC}4    French  CO 

THE  GRF,.\T  CHARTER. 
ia04— ia9S. 

I   for    lecovery  of     iai7    Hubert  d( 


'n.  '   laaS  Rcviril  of  Faukeide  Breaulj. 

,  Iriih  Pale  into  countiw,  .  Stephen  Ungion-J  death. 

e>  the  Pope's  vaual.  ;  laaS  Papal  cxaclioni. 

uvine*.  liaSO  Failure  of  Heory'i  iimpaign  in  Pffllon. 

frrBarf.  Iiaai  Cans|HTacy  againil  Ihe  Italian  dcrgy. 

haner.  I  1838  Fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

incc  called  in  by  the  BarDiHi        1837  Charter  again  conlitined.  ■ 

I  Third,  died  1173.  11839  Earl  Sinwn  of  Lcinicr  pairict  Heay^ 


J  1841     Defeat  of  Ue&rr  U  TaiUdxHiv 


XVI 


CHROiVOLOGICAL  AXNALS, 


10iM    Baronii  reftise  subsidies. 

lAAOk  Llewellyn-ap-GryflTyth,   Prince   in   North 

1883^         Wales. 

1848   Irish  refusal  of  subsidies. 

Earl  Simon  in  Gascon  y. 
1853    Earl  Simon  returns  to  England. 
1859    Provisions  of  Oxford. 
1861     Earl  Simon  leaves  England. 

1864  Mise  of  Amiens. 
Battle  of  Lewes. 

1865  Commons  summoned  to  Parliament. 
Battle  of  Evesham. 

1867    Ro^r  Bacon  writes  his  "  O/^us  Mttjus." 
1888    Llewellyn-ap-Gryffyth  owned-as  Prince  of 

Wales. 
1870    Edward  goes  on  Crusade. 
1874    Edward  the  Tirut,  died  1307. 


1877 

1879 
1888 
1884. 
1885 
1890 


1891 

1893 
1894 
1895 


Edward  reduces  LIewellyn*ap-Gryfryth  t( 

submission. 
Statute  of  Mortmain. 
Conquest  of  Wales. 
Statute  of  Merchants. 
Statute  of  Winchester. 
Statute  "  Quia  Emptores." 
Expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Marriage  Treaty  of  Brigham. 
Parliament    at    Norham    settles    Scotcl 

succession. 
EUlward  claims  appeals  from  Scotland. 
Seizure  of  Guienne  by  Philip  of  France. 
French  fleet  attacks  Dover. 
Final  organization  of  the  English  Parlia 
ment. 


THE  WAR  WITH  SCOTL.\ND  AND  FRANCE. 


1896—1485. 


1896 
1897 


1808 


1301 

1308 

1304 
1305 
1306 
1307 


1308 
1310 

1318 
1314 
1316 
1318 
1388 

1383 
1384 
1385 
1386 
1387 
1387 
1388 


Edward  cnn«]uers  Scotland. 

Victory  of  Wallace  at  Stirling. 

Outlawry  of  the  Clergy. 

Barons  refuse  to  serve  in  Flanders. 

Edward  forced  to  renounce  illegal  taxation. 

Edward  conquers  Scots  at  Falkirk. 

Peace  with  France. 

Barons  demand  nomination  of  Ministers 

by  Parliament. 
Barons  exact  fresh   Confirmation  of  the 

Ch.irlcrs, 
Final  submi>s:on  of   -  otland. 
Parliament  of  Perth. 
Rising  of  Robert  Bruce. 
Parlijiinent  of  Carlisle.     First  Statute  of 

Pnivisors. 

Fdivard  the  Second,  dird  1327. 

Gavcs^on  exiled.         • 

The  Lords  Ordainers  draw  up  Articles  of 

Reform. 
Peath  of  Gaveston. 
Battle  of  Bannockbum. 
Battle  of  Athenry. 
Edward  accepts  the  Ordinances. 
Death  of  Earl  of  Leicester.     Ordinances 

annulled. 
Truce  w^ith  the  Scots. 
French  attack  A<]uitaine. 
The  Queen  and  Prince  Edward  in  France 
Queen  lands  in  England. 
Deposition  of  Edward  H. 
Edward  the  Third,  died  1377. 
Treaty  of  Northampton  recognizes  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland. 


1389 
1330 
1338 
1333 

1334 

1335\ 

1336  f 

1336 

1337\ 

1338/ 

1339 

1 340 
1343 
1346 
1347 

1349 
1351  \ 
13531 
1353 

1354 

1356 

1360 

1367 

1368 

1370 
1378 
1374 
1376 
1377 


l^eath  of  Rolicrt  Bruce. 

Dc.ith  of  Roger  Mortimer. 

Edward  B^iliol  invides  Scotland. 

Battle  of  Halidon  Hill. 

Balliol  does  homage  to  Edward. 

Balliol  driven  from  Scotland. 

Edward  invades  Scotland. 

France  a<;ain  declares  war. 

War  with  France  and  Scotland. 

Edward  claims  crown  of  France. 

F.dw.ird    tt.icks  France  from  Brabant. 

Battle  of  Shi]^ 

War  in  Britt.iny  and  Guienne. 

Battles  of  Crcs-iy  and  Neville's  Cross. 

Capture  of  Calais. 

Truce  with  France. 

First  appearance  of  the  Black  Death. 

Statutes  of  T^abourers, 

First  Statute  of  Praemimire. 

Renewal  of  French  war. 

Battle  of  Poitiers 

Treaty  of  Bretigny. 

The  Black  Prince  victorious  at  Najara- 

Statute  of  Kilkenny. 

Renewal  of  French  war. 

lyycli/'s  treatise  **  De  Domimor 

Storm  of  Limoges. 

Victory  of  Spanish  fleet  off  Rochellc. 

Revolt  of  Aquitaine. 

The  Good  Parliament. 

Its  work  undone  by  the    Duke  of 

caster. 
WycUf  before  the  Bishop  of  London. 


\.\% 


CHRONOLOGICAL  Al^NALS. 


xvu 


diArd  tlie  Second,  died  1399. 
rgory  XI.  denounces  Wydif 's  heresy. 
nglatuPs  "  Piers  the  Piaugkman." 
rclif 's  declaration  against  Transubstan- 
dation. 

e  Peasant  Revolt. 

ndemnation  of  Wyclif  at  Blackfriars. 
ppression  of  the  Poor  Preachers. 
»th  of  Wycli£ 

rona  force  Richard  to  dismiss  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk, 
uce  with  France, 
chard  in  Ireland. 
:hard  marries  Isabella  of  France, 
uce  with,  prolonged. 
irdcr  cf  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
:hard's  plans  of  tyranny, 
position  of  Richard. 
mrj  the  Fourth,  died  14 13. 
volt  of  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales, 
itute  of  Heretics, 
ttle  of  Homildon  Hill. 
volt  of  the  Percies. 
mch  descents  on  England, 
volt  of  Archbishop  Scrope. 
ench  attack  Gascony. 
glish  force  sent  to  aid  Duke  of  Btu-- 
gundy  in  France. 
enxT  the  Fifth,  died  1433. 
lUard  Conspiracy, 
ttle  of  Agincourt. 
!nry  invades  Normandy, 
iance  with  Duke  of  Burgundy. 


14flO 

1422 

1404. 

14ft9 

1430 

1431 

1435 


1447 
1450 

1451 
1454 
1455 
1456 
1459 
1460 


1461 


1464 
1470 

1471 
1475 
1476 
1483 


1485 


Treaty  of  Troyes. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  died  Z47Z. 

Battle  of  Vemeuil. 

Siege  of  Orleans. 

County  Suflfrage  restricted. 

Death  of  Joan  of  Arc 

Congress  of  Arras. 

Marriage  of  Margaret  of  Aiyou. 

Death  of  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Impeachment  and  death  of  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Cade's  Insurrection. 

Loss  of  Normandy  and  Guienne. 

Duke  of  York  named  Protector. 

First  battle  of  S.  Albans. 

End  of  York's  Protectorate. 

Failure  of  Yorkist  revolt. 

Battle  of  Northampton. 

York  acknowledged  as  successor. 

Battle  of  Wakefield. 

Second  battle  of  S.  Albans. 

Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 

Edward  the  Fonrth,  died  1484. 

Battle  of  Towton. 

Edward  marries  Lady  Grey. 

Warwick  driven  to  France. 

Flight  of  Edward  to  Burgundy. 

Battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury. 

Edward  invades  France. 

Caxton  sett  Us  m  England. 

Murder  of  Bdward  the  Fifth. 

Rlchmrd  the  Third,  died  1485. 

Buckingham's  insurrection. 

Battle  of  Bosworth. 


THE  TUDORS. 
1485— 1603. 


% 


enry  the  Serenth,  died  1509. 

os{Mracy  of  Lambert  SimneL 

eaty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isaliella. 

enry  invades  Prance. 

mish  rebellion. 

rkin  Warbeck  captured. 

bastian  Cabot  lands  in  America. 

let  and  Erasmus  at  Oxford. 

hurTudor  marries  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

irgaret  Tudor  marries  James  the  Fourth. 

let  Dean  o/S.  PauVs. 

enry  the  Bl^hth,  died  1547. 

atmus  writes  the  *'  Praise  of  Folly.** 

iTwith  France.    Colet founds  S.  PtuiPs 

School. 

ties  of  the  Spurs  and  of  Flodden. 

sey  becomes  chief  Minister. 

r^S  '*  C/tO^."* 


1517     Luther  denounces  Indulgences. 
1519    Field  of  Qoth  of  Gold. 

1590  Luther  bums  the  Pope's  BulL 

1591  Quarrel  of  Luther  with  Henry  the  Eighth. 
1599    Renewal  of  French  war. 

1593  Wolsey  quarrels  with  the  Commons. 

1594  Exaction  of  Benevolences  defeated. 

1595  Peace  with  France.     Tyndal  translates 

the  BibU. 
1597    Henry  resolves  on  a  Divorce.    Persecution 

of  Protestants. 
1599    Fall  of  Wolsey.    Ministry  of  Norfolk  and 

More. 
1531    King  acknowledged  as  "  Supreme  Head  of 

the  Church  of  England." 
1539    Statute  of  Appeals.  Anne  Boleyn  crowned. 

1534  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  ^ucoesuou. 

1535  Cromwell  Vicar-GenetaX.   Deolk'^*'— 


XVIll 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


1636    Orerthrow  of  the  Geraldines  in  Ireland. 

1636  English  Bible  issued. 
Dissolution  of  lesser  Monasteries. 

1637  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

1638  Execution    of    Lord    Exeter    and    Lady 

Salisbury. 
I530    Law  of  Six  Articles. 

Suppression  of  greater  Abbe3rs. 
1643    Completion  of  the    Tudor   Conquest   of 

Ireland. 
1643    Fall  of  Cromwell. 

1647  Execution  of  Earl  of  Surrey. 
Bdmrard  the  Bixth,  died  1553. 
Battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh. 

1648  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
1643    Western  Rebellion.      End  of  Somerset's 

Protectorate. 
1661     Death  of  Somerset. 
1663    Suppression  of  Chantries. 

1663  Mary^  died  1559. 
Chancellor  discovers  Archangel. 

1664  Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain. 
England  absolved  by  Cardinal  Pole. 

1666    Persecution  of  Protestants  begins. 

1666  Burning  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

1667  War  with  France. 

1668  Loss  of  Calais. 
1668    EUmabeth^  died  Z603. 

— •  restores     Royal     Supremacy    and 
English  Prayer  Book. 
1680    War  in  Scotland. 
1661      Mary  Stuart  lands  in  Scotland. 
1688    Rebellion  of  Shane  O'NeiU  in  Ulster. 

Elizabeth  supports  French  Huguenots. 

First  penal  statute  against  Catholics,  and 
first  Poor  Law. 

Hawkins  begins  Slave  Trade  with  Africa- 
1683     English  driven  out  of  Havre. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  imposed  on  clergy. 

1686  Mary  marries  Damley. 
1688    Damley  murders  Rizzio. 

Royal  Exchange  built. 

1687  Bothwell  murders  Damley. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Shane  O'Neill. 

1688  Mary  flies  to  England. 


1689    Revolt  of  the  northern  Earls. 

1671      Bull  of  Deposition  issued. 

1678    Conspiracy  and  death  of  Norfolk. 

Rising  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Alvi 
Cartwright's  "Admonition  to  the  PaHij 
mcnt." 

1576    Wentworth  sent  to  the  Tower, 

1576  First  puhiic  Theatre  in  Bltxck/riars. 

1577  I^Anding  of  the  Seminary  Priests. 
Drake  sets  sail  for  the  Pacific 

1678    Lyiys'*  Euphuesr 

1579    Spenser  publishes  '  *  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

1680    Campian  and  Parsons  in  England. 

Revolt  of  the  Desmonds.      Massacre  t 
Smerwick. 

1583  Plots  to  as!>as.<iinate  Elizabeth. 

New  powers  given  to  Ecclesiastical  Con 
mission. 

1584  Murder  of  Prince  of  Orange. 
Armada  gathers  in  the  Tagus. 
Colonization  of  Virginia. 

1685    English  army  sent  to  Netherlands. 

Drake  on  the  Spanikh  Coast. 
1588    Battle  of  Zutphen. 

Babington's  Plot. 

Shakspere  in  London, 

1587  Death  of  Mary  Stuart 

Drake  bums  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz. 
Marions  "  Tamburlaine." 

1588  Defeat  of  the  Armada. 
Martin  Marprelate  Tracts, 

1689  Drake  plunders  Comnna. 

1690  Publication  0/  the '*  Faerie  Queen. " 

1 693  Shakspere^ s  ' '  l^enus  and  A donis. " 

1694  Hooker's  "  Ecdesia.stical  Polity." 
1698     yonson*s  "  Every  A  fan  in  his  Humour 

Descent  upon  Cadiz. 

1697  Ruin  of  the  Second  Armada. 
Bacon's  "  Essays." 

1698  Revolt  of  Hugh  O'Neill. 

1699  Expedition  of  Earl  of  Essex  in  Ireland. 
1801     Execution  of  Es^ex. 

1603    Mountjoy  completes  the  Conquest  of  Ir 
land. 
Death  of  Elizabeth. 


THE  STUARTS. 
1803— 1888. 


1803  J«m«0  tbe  First,  died  1625. 
Millenary  Petition. 

1804  Parliament   claims    to    deal    with 

Church  and  State. 
Hampton  Court  Conference. 
1806    Gunpowder  Plot. 


both 


1806     Bacon's  *'  Advancement  of  Learning'." 
1810    Parliament's  Petition  of  Grievances. 
Plantation  of  Ulster. 

1813  Marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

1814  First  quarrels  with  the  Parliament. 
1816    Trial  of  the  Eari  of  Somerset. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS, 


XIX 


11 

14 
15 


16 


08 


IKsgrace  of  Chief-Jusdce  Coke. 

Sale  of  Peeras^^ 

Proposals  for  the  Spanish  Marriage. 

Dtath  tf  Shakspert. 

Bacon  Lx>rd  Keeper. 

Expedition  and  death  of  Raleigh. 

The  Declaration  of  Sports. 

Beginning  of  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Invasioo  of  the  Palatinate. 

Baccn*  **  Novum  Orgaitum.** 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim- Fathers  in  New 

England, 
Impeachment  of  Bacon. 
James  tears  out  the  Protestation  of  the 

Commons. 
Joamey  of  Charles  to  Madrid. 

Resolve  of  War  against  Spain. 
Charles  the  First,  died  1649. 

First  Parliament  dissolved. 

Failure  of  expedition  against  Cadiz. 

Buckingham  impeached. 

Second  Parliament  dissolved. 

Levy  of  Benevolence  and  Forced  Loan. 

Failure  of  expedition  to  Rochelle. 

The  Petition  of  Right. 

Murder  of  Buckingham. 

Laud  Bishop  of  London. 

Dissolution  of  Third  Parliament. 

Charter  granted  to  Massachusetts. 

Wentvorth     Lord     President     of     the 
North. 

Porisbi  Emigration  to  New  England. 

WeaUWHth  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

Laud  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

UUttms  •*  AlUgro  "  and  '•  Penservso." 

Prynne's  **  Histrio-mastrix." 

Mai4m*M**Camu*r 

Joxon  Lord  Treasurer. 

Book   of  Canons  and    Common    Prayer 
issued  for  Scotland. 
il7   Hampden  refuses  to  pay  Ship-money. 

Revolt  of  Edinburgh. 

Trial  of  Hampden. 

MUtffH's  "  Lycidas." 

The  Scotch  Covenant. 

LesHe  at  Dtmae  Law. 

Pacification  of  Berwick. 

The  Short  Parliament. 

The  Bishops'  War. 

Great  Council  of  Pteers  at  York. 

LoDg  Parliament  meets,  Nm'. 

Eaecuti<m  of  Strafiford,  May. 

Charles  visits  Scotland. 

The  Irish  Massacre,  Oct. 

The  Grand  Remonstrance,  Noxk 
lit    Inpeacfasnent  of  Five  Members,  yam. 


1645 


1646 
1647 


iao 
isi 
us 


KM 


US 

119 

uo 
ki 


1642  Charles  before  Hull.  Afn'l. 
Royalists  withdraw  from  Parliament. 
Charles  raises  Standard  at  Nottingham, 

Au£^t. 
Battle  of  Edgehill,  Oct  93. 
Hobbes  writes  the  "  De  Cive." 

1643  Assembly  of  Divines  assembles  at  West- 

minster. 

Rising  of  the  Combhmen,  May. 

Death  of  Hampden,  June. 

Battle  of  Roundway  Down,  July. 

Siege  of  Gloucester,  A  ug. 

Taking  of  the  Covenant,  Sept.  23. 

Fight  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  June. 

Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July. 

Surrender  of  Parliamentary  Army  in  Cora- 
wall,  Sept. 

Battle  of  Tippernmir,  Sept. 

Battle  of  Newbury,  Oct. 

Self-renouncing  Ordinance,  April. 

New  Model  raised. 

Battle  of  Naseby,  June  14. 

Battle  of  Philiphaugh,  Sept. 

Charles  surrenders  to  the  Scots,  May. 

Scots  surrender  Charles  to  the  Houses,  Feb. 

Army  elects  Adjutators,  April. 

The  King  seized  at  Holmby  House,  Jun«, 

"Humble  Representation"  of  the  Army. 
June. 

ExpuUion  of  the  Eleven  Members. 

Army  occupies  London,  A  ug. 

Flight  of  the  King,  Nov. 

Secret  Treaty  of  Charles  with  the  Scots, 
Dec. 

1648  Outbreak  of  the  Royalist  Revolt,  Feb. 
Revolt  of  the  Fleet,  and  of  Kent,  May. 
Fairfax    and    Cromwell    in    Essex    and 

Wales,  June— July. 
Battle  of  Preston,  A  ug.  18. 
Surrender  of  Colchester,  A  ug.  vj. 
Pride's  Purge,  Dec. 
Royal  Society  begins  at  Oxford. 

1649  Exeaition  of  Charles  I.,  Jan.  30. 
Scotbnd  proclaims  Charles  II. 
England  proclaims  itself  a  Commonwealth. 
Cromwell  storms  Drogheda,  A  ug. 

1650  Cromwell  enters  Scotland,  May. 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept.  3. 

1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3. 
Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Hobbeis  *' Lexdathan:* 

1652  Outbreak  of  Dutch  War.  Mt^. 
Victory  of  Tromp,  Nov. 

1653  Victory  of  Blake.  Feb. 

Cromwell  drives  out  the  Parliament, 
April  19. 
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\m%m 


l«ft7 
1#58 


\%%m 


ie«o 


1662 

1661 
166A 

16«» 
1667 


1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 


Constittient  CooweackMi  (Bmbones  Par- 

l*BJDeoc),  July. 
Coov«ntkMD  disc'jiv«s«  Z^^r. 
Tike  Instrument  of  Gofi>tummca«t. 
OttT«r    Orwwriiy    futri. 

teeCOTf  died  1658. 
Peace  ccikcludcKl  widi  Holland. 
Fint  Procectoraie  I^uritanMat.  JV^. 
DtfAoLtttioD  of  cfae  Failiaatent,  7^«. 
71a«  Maj<jr-<i«Derak. 
Setdeflocnt  of  Scodand  a»d  Irdand. 
S«Ctleiaeitt  of  the  Cbiirdbu 
JBlaLeiu  dbe  M«ditflmneaaL 
War  with  Spain  and  Conqueit  cf  J 
Second  Pnxectocatc  PariiaBMsC,  ^^/. 
Blake**  victory  at  Santa  Crua. 
Croowell  refuses  ckle  of  Kin^ 
Act  of  Goyemmcnt. 
Parliament  ditftolred,  F^r^. 
Battle  of  the  Dune*. 
Capture  of  DunldHc. 
I>eatb  of  Omnwelt  5r//.  3, 

BIckard  CromrtU,  Lord 

t«eftor,  died  1713. 
Third  Protectorate  Parliament. 
Parliameut  distolved. 
Long  ParUament  recalled. 
Ixmg  Parliament  again  driven  out. 
Monk  enter*  LcMulon. 
The  "  Convention  "  Parliament. 
CluurUs  th«  Second,  lands  at  Viwvi, 

May,  died  1685. 
Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  undone. 
Cavalier  Parliament  begins. 
Act  of  Uniformity  re-enacted. 
Puritan  clergy  driven  out. 
Royai  SocUty  at  London. 
Dispensing  Bill  (ails. 
Conventicle  Act. 
Dutch  War  begins. 
Five  Mile  Act. 
Plague  and  Fire  of  r^nd')n. 
Nnutffn*i  Theory  0/  Fluxions. 
The  Dutch  in  the  Medway. 
Dismissal  of  Clarendon. 
I^eace  of  Breda. 
I<ewis  attacks  Flanders. 
Milton's  "  ParadUt  Lost," 
I'he  Triple  Alliance. 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Ashley    shrinks  back  from  toleration  to 

Catholics. 
Treaty  of  Dover. 

Bumyam's  '*  Pilgrim* s  Progress  "  written. 
Milton's     'Paradise     Regained'*    and 

** Samson  Agonistes." 


1076 


1074 


1075 

1076 
1677 


1078 


I 
1871     Newton's  Theory  of  LigkL 

Qoaing  of  the  Exchequer. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

War  begins  with  Holland. 

Ashley  made  Chanoellar. 

Dedaratiaaa  cf  Indulgence  withd 

The  Test  Act. 

Shaftesbury  diamMaed. 

Shalteshitry  takes  die  lead  of  tht 

Party. 
Bill  of  Protestant  Seconties  fails 
Charles  makes  peace  with  Holla 
Danby  Lord  Treasurer. 
Treaty  of  mutual  aid  between  Q 

Levis. 
Shaftesbury  sent  to  the  Tower. 
BUI  for  Security  of  the  Church  U 
Address  of  the  Commons  for 

France. 
Prince  of  Orange  marries  Mary. 
Peace  of  Nimeguen. 
Oates  invents  the  Popish  Plot. 
Fall  of  Danby. 

New  Ministry  with  Shaftesbur>'  a 
Temple's  plan  for  a  new  CoundL 
1678    New  Parliament  meets. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed. 
Exclusion  Bill  introduced. 
Parliament  dissolved. 
Shaftesbury  dismissed. 

1680  Committee  for  agitation  formed. 
Monmouth  pretends  to  the  thron 
Petitioners  and  Abhorrers. 
Exclusion  Bill  thrown  out  by  the 
Trial  of  Lord  Stafford. 

1681  Pariiament  at  Oxford. 
Limitation  Bill  rejected. 
Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury  arrc. 

1688    Consinracy  and  flight  of  Shaftesl 
Rye-house  Plot 

1683  Death  of  Shaftesbury. 
Execution  of  Lord  Russell  and 

Sidney. 

1684  Town  charters  quashed. 
Army  increased. 

1685  James  the  Second,  died  i; 
Insurrection  of  Argyle  and  Mon 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  July  6. 
The  Bloody  Circuit 

Army  raised  to  ao,ooo  men. 
Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686  Parliament  refuses  to  repeal  Tes 
Test  Act  dispensed  with  by  royal 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  set  up 

1687  Newton's '•  Princifia." 

I  E^^cpulsioo  of  the  Fellows  of  Ma| 
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of   Lordi  Roduucr  ind  Clm- 

Dcclmtioa  at  Indulfenca- 
Tift  Boraughi  regubted. 

Tt'ChohII  DHide  Lcml  Dtputy  in  Inluxl. 


I    Clergy  nfiue  to  r. 

dulgeiK*. 
Ttmil  of  th«  ScTcn  Bishops. 
Irish  tjtwps  bmughi  over  lo  £agtand. 
Lewii  attacks  Geraany. 
William  of  Otangt  UndJi  mt  Toibay. 
Fliglilnr  JaiMfc 


MODERN  ENGLAND. 


iees-ie74. 


1CS0  CoiToiCion  Puliuienc. 
Declaiacioa  <A  Rjghu. 
^iruilam  and  Ktrj  lamOm   KlnK 

WiUiaa  fanu  the  Giud  AUiucc  Bgainil 


I    Abiun 


o  Bill  and  A> 


Ic  of  Bachjr  Hud,  yniu  99. 

Bank  of  the  BayiK,  7>/r  6. 

WjlloD  TvpuUed  from  limtfrick. 
L     Bailtc  of  Aughiim,  yuly, 

C^itulatica  and  Treuy  of  limcH 
I    Masunof  Gkncoc 

Biltle  of  La  Hague,  Maf  19. 


I  Bask  of  Enf  laad  eet  up. 
Death  of  M«7. 

'    Peace  of  Rriwirk. 
I    FiiB  Fanitian  Treaty. 
I    Secoad  PartitioD  Treaty. 
Duke  of  Aiijou  becomes  King  < 

Act  of  Sellleinent  pauad. 
I    Axm»,  died  1714. 
k    Baole  of  Blenluim,  AngMtt  13 

Halter  oud  St.  John  oke  offio 
I    Victaviea  of  Peterborough  id  5 


r    Alt  at  Uaioo  with  ScoclaiKl. 
■    BanKof  OudenaTde. 

nillllJHal  of  Harlay  lud  Si.  John. 
•    Bank  at  MiUplaciuet. 
>    Trial  of  Sachereiel, 

Tiny  HmiMiy  of  Huicy  and  St  J 
I    riwiiiir'  of  Hariborsugh. 
I    Trealy  rf  Uti«ht. 
i   OMrs«lk«Tl>*tydiedi7>7. 


ty  of  Towiuhend  and  Watpole. 


1714  Mini 

1715  Jacobite  Revoll  under  Lord  Mm. 

1716  Miuiitry  of  Lord  Stanbope- 
The  Septennial  BilL 

1717  The  Triple  Alliance. 

1718  The  Quadruple  Ailiince. 
17SO  Failure  of  the  Peerage  Bill. 

1781     MiniaUy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
178a    Exile  of  Bishop  AtKtbui?. 
1787     Wat  with  AuHria  and  Spain, 

asoTKB  th*  ■«COiid,  died  1760. 
17SB    Ttsuy  of  Seville. 

17SO    Free  eiportadoa  of  Ajnerion  rice  allowed. 
1731     Treaty  of  Vienna. 
17S3    Watpole's  Eicite  BilL 

Wat  of  the  Polish  Succeuion. 

1737  Death  of  Queen  C 

1738  Tk.  MithcditU  a, 

1739  Wat  declared  with 

1740  War  of  the  Au.Mriaa  SuccewDD. 
1748  RHignation  af  Walpole. 
1743  MinLiITT  of  Henry  Pelhajii. 

Battle  of  Dettiagen,  Jh»i  17. 
174B     Battle  of  Fontenoy,  May  31. 

Charles  Edward  lands  in  Scotland. 

Bailie  of  Freslonpans.  Sifl.  ai. 

Chailet  Edmtd  teaches  Derby.  Dri.  4 
1746    Batik  of  Falkirk,  7»><  la- 

Battle  of  CuUodeo,  AMI  A 
174S    Peace  of  Ain-U-Chapelle. 
1731      Clivers  surprise  of  Arcot. 
17B4     Death  of  Henry  Pelham. 

Ministry  of  Duke  of  Newcasde. 
17BA     The  Seven  Years' War. 

Defeat  of  General  Biaddock. 

1736  Loss  of  Port  Mahon. 
Retreat  of  Admiral  Dyng. 

1737  Conn      " 


ri-Lndan. 


Minlsu 


,,7u-.. 
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1768 
1759 


1760 

1761 

1762 
1763 
176A 
1765 


1766 
1768 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1773 
1774 

1775 


1776 


1777 


1778 


Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

Battle  of  Minden,  Augmt  i^ 

Battle  of  Quiberon  Bay,  Nov.  aa 

Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Ticonderoga' 

Wolfe's  victory  on  heights  of  Abraham. 

George  the  Thlrd^  died  iSao. 

Battle  of  Wandewash. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Bute. 

Brindley's  CaruU  over  the  Irweil. 

Peace  of  Paris. 

Wedgewood  establishes  potteries. 

Hargreaves  ittvemts  Spinning  Jenny. 

Stamp  Act  passed. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

Meeting  and  Protest  of  American  Con- 
gress 

Watt  invents  Steam  Engine. 

Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Chatham . 

Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Arhwrif^  invents  Spinning  Machine. 

Wilkes  three  times  elected  for  Middlesex. 

House  of  Commons  seats  Col.  Luttrell. 

Occupation  of  Boston  by  British  troops. 

Letters  of  Junius. 

Ministry  of  Lord  North. 

Chatham's  proposal  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. 

Last  attempt  to  prevent  Parliamentary 
reporting. 

Beginning  qf  the  great  Engiish  Journals. 

Hastings  appointed  Governor-General. 

Boston  tea-ships. 

Military  occupation  of  Boston. 

Its  port  closed. 

Massachusetts  Charter  altered. 

Congress  assembles  at  Philadelphia. 

Rejection  of  Chatham's  plan  of  conciliation- 
Skirmish  at  Lexington. 

Americans,  under  Washington,  besiege 
Boston. 

BatUe  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Southern  Colonies  expel  their  Governors. 

Crompton  invents  the  Mule. 

Arnold  invades  Canada. 

Evacuation  of  Boston. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 

Battles  of  Brooklyn  and  Trenton. 

Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  qf  Nations." 

Battle  of  Brandywrine. 

Sttrrender  of  Saratoga.  Oct.  13. 

Chatham  proposes  Federal  Umon. 

Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

Alliance  of  Frtince  with  United  Sutes. 


1778  Death  of  Chatham,  April  7. 

1779  Alliance  of  Spain  with  United  State 
Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Armed  Neutrality  of  Northern  Pow 
The  Irish  Volunteers. 

1780  Comwallis  captures  Charleston. 
Descent  of  Hyder  Ali  on  the  Cama 

1781  Defeat  of  Hyder  at  Porto  Novo. 
Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Vorktov* 

178&    Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham. 
Victories  of  Rodney. 
Repeal  of  Poyning's  Act. 
Pitt's  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Refortr 
Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform 
Shelbume  Ministry. 
Repulse  of  Allies  from  Gibralt.-ir, 
Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 

1783  Coalition  Ministry  of  Fox  and  Non 
Fox's  India  Bill. 

Ministry  of  Pitt. 

1784  Pitt's  India  Bill. 
Sinking  Fund  and  Excise. 

1785  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill. 

Free    Trade    Bill  between   Englar 
Ireland. 

1786  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

1787  Treaty  of  Coawnerce  with  France- 

1788  The  Regency  Bill. 

1789  Meeting  of  States-General  at  Versa 
New  French  Constitution. 

Triple  Alliance  for  defence  of  Turk< 

1790  Quarrel  over  Nootka  Sound. 
Pitt  defends  Poland. 

Burke's     **  Re/lections   on    tJu    a 
Revolution," 

1791  Representative    Government    set 

Canada. 
Fox's  Libel  Act. 
Burkes   *' Appeal  from  the  New 

Old  Whigs." 
17911    Pitt  hinders    Holland    from   joinii 

Coalition. 
France  opens  the  Scheldt. 
Pitt's  efforts  for  peace. 
The  United  Irishmcn- 

1793  France  declares  War  on  England. 
Part  of  Whigs  join  Pitt 
English  army  lands  in  Flanders. 

1794  English  driven  from  Toulon. 
English  driven  from  Holland. 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Victory  of  Lord  Howe,  June  21. 

1796  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
Burke's  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Pi 

1797  England  alone  in  the  War  with  Fra 
Battle  of  Caroperdown. 
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Irish  revolt  crushed  at  Vinegar  HilL 

Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Pitt  revives  the  Coalition  against  France. 

Conquest  of  Mysore. 

Surrender  of  Malta  to  English  Fleet 

Armed  Neutrality  of  Northern  Powers. 

Act  of  Union  with  Ireland. 

George  the  lliird.  rejects  Pitt's  plan  of 

Catholic  Emancipation. 
Admint&tration  of  Mr.  Addington. 
Surrender  of  French  army  iu  Egypt 
Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
Peace  of  Amiens. 

Publication  of  Edinburgh  Review. 
Buonaparte  declares  War. 
Battle  of  Assaye. 
Second  Ministry  of  Pitt 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21. 
Death  of  Pitt,  Jeui.  33. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Grenville. 
Death  of  Fox. 
Orders  in  Council. 
Abolition  of  Slave  Trade. 
Ministry  of  Duke  of  Portland. 
Seizure  of  Danish  fleet 
America  passes  Non-Intercourse  Act 
Battle    of  Vimiera,    and   Convention   of 

Cintra. 
Battle  of  Corunna,  Jan.  x6. 
Wellesley  dnves  Soult  from  Oporto. 
Battle  of  Talavera,  July  27. 
Expedition  against  Walcheren. 
Ministry  of  Spencer  Perceval. 
Revival  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Battle  of  Busaco. 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Prince  of  Wales  becomes  Regent. 
Rattle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore,  May  $. 
Wellington    repulsed  from  Badajoz  and 

Almeida. 
Luddite  Riots. 

Assa<udnation  of  Spencer  PercevaL 
Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool. 
Storm  of  Gudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz. 
America  declares  War  against  England. 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  July  2a. 
Wellington  retreats  from  Burgos. 
Victories  of  American  Frigates. 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  yune  ax. 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Wellington  enters  France,  Oct. 
Aaerkans  attack  Canada. 
Battle  of  Orthez. 
Battle  of  Toulouse,  Afril  10. 
Battle  of  Chippewa,  July, 
Raid  upon  Washington. 


1814 
1815 


1819 

18flO 


182fl 
1823 
1826 

1827 


1828 
1829 

1830 


1831 
1832 
1833 

1834 


1835 

1836 

1837 
1839 


1840 
1841 


/ 


1842 
1845 
1846 


1847 


British  repulses  at  Plattsbui^g  and  New 

Orleans. 
Battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  yu$te  x6. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  Jutu  x8. 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Manchester  Massacre. 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 
Georipe  the  Fourth,  died  283a 
Bill  for  the  Queen's  Divorce. 
Canning  Foreign  Minbter. 
Mr.  Huskisson  joins  the  Ministry. 
Expedition  to  Portugal. 
Recognition  of  South  American  States. 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Goderich. 
Battle  of  Navarino. 
Ministry  of  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
William  the  Fourth,  died  1837. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Grey. 
Opening  of  Li94rfcol  and  Mancketttr 

Railway. 
Reform  Agitation. 

Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  passed,  yune  7. 
Suppression  of  Colonial  Slavery. 
East  India  trade  thrown  open. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
New  Poor  Law. 

System  of  National  Education  begun. 
Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  replaced. 
Municipal  Corporation  Act. 
General  Registration  Act. 
Civil  Marriages  Act. 
Victoria. 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Education 

instituted. 
Demands  for  a  People's  Charter. 
Formation  of  Anti-Com-Law  League. 
Revolt  in  Canada. 
War  with  China. 
Occupation  of  Cabul. 
Quadruple  Alliance  with  France,  Portugal, 

and  Spain. 
Bombardment  of  Acre. 
Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Income  Tax  revived. 
Peace  with  China. 
Massacre  of  English  Army  in  Aflghani- 

Stan. 
Victories  of  Pollock  in  AflTghanistan. 
Battles  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah. 
Battle  of  SobraoB. 
Annexation  of  Scinde. 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Ministry  of  Lord  )o\in  Uussi^. 
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185ft 

i8»a 


1855 

1858 
1857 
1858 


of  the  Chrtms  and  Iridi 

rebels. 
Victory  of  Goojoat. 
Attsiexatioo  of  the  PonjanK 
Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Min»try  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Alliance  with  France  against  Rusia. 
Siege  of  SebastopoL 
Battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Pabnerston. 
Capcnreof  Sebastof>ol. 
Peace  of  Paris  with  Rnsaia. 
Sepoy  Mutiny  in  BengaL 
Sovereignty  of  India  transferred  to  the 

Crown. 
Vohinteer  norement. 


1858    Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Dcr^. 
1858    Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Pldowrtton. 
1885    Ministry  of  Lord  RnsMlL 
1888    Third  Ministry  of  Lord  Dcrlqr. 

1887  PariianKntary  Reform  BiU. 
Ministry  of  Mr.  DisraeiL 

1888  Ministry  of  Mr.  dadatoaa. 
Abolition  of  oomiNibory  Chnrdi  Rates. 

1889  Disestablishniem  of  Episcopal  Church  in 

Ireland. 

1870  Irish  Land  Bin. 
Education  BilL 

1871  Abolition  of  rehgiooi  tests  in  Universities. 
Army  BilL 

Ballot  Bin. 
1874    Second  Ministry  of  Mr.  DiaraelL 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 


f  TUB  MOUSE  OP  CBRDIC,  FROM  BCQBBRHT. 


.CTHELBALD.     £THELBERHT,     iCTHELRED  1. 
r.  SjS-86a.  [.«6o-«6.  t.iOr^-jt. 


iCLFRED  =  EaOtmttk 


ATHELSTAN,     BADMUND,=  ^f^ifit       EADRED, 
r-9»S-W  r.  MJ-946-  »-946-cHS- 


1.  Mllu(/Lid  =  EADGAR,=  a.  Mmi'r^A- 
I   r.  (U9-9I}.  I 

I.  Nam.    =  .GTHELRED  II.  =  a.  fi 


EADMITND  iiotistdb, 
I.  Ap.  ij-Nov.  JO. 

.016, 


E,^^ 


DANISH  KINGS. 


THE    DANISH    XlNOa. 


SWEGEM  PORKBEARD. 


HARTHACNUT. 
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DUKES  OF  THE  NORMANS. 


ROLF, 

ist  Duke  of  the  Normans. 

r.  911-927. 

WILLIAM 

LONGSWOKD, 

«••  927-943 
I 

RICHARD 

THS   PEARLECSS, 
•■    943-996. 


I 

RICHARD 

THE  GOOD, 

r.  99(Moaa 


I 
RICHARD  III. 
r.  1036-1028. 


Emma. 
m.  1.  Mtfulred  II.  0/ 

England, 

M.  a.  Cnu/  of  England 

and  Denmark. 


ROBERT 

THE  MAGNIFICENT, 

r.  1028-X035. 

I 
WILLIAM 

THE  CONQUEROR, 

r.  1035-1087. 

I 


I 

ROBERT  II. 

r.  1087-1096. 

(from  1096  to  1 1  CO 

the  Duchy  was 

held  by  his 
brother  wUIiam,) 
and  XX00-X106, 
(when  he  was  over- 
thrown at  Tinche- 

brai  bv  his 
brother  ftcnry.) 


WILLIAM 

RUPUS, 

r.  xo96-iioa 


HENRY  I. 
r.  XX06-1135. 


Matilda, 
m.  GEOFFRY, 

COUNT  OF  ANJOU 
AND   MAINE 

(who  won  the 

Duchy  from 

Stephen). 

I 
,  HENRY  II. 

invested  with  the 

Duchy  1 1 50, 

d.  X189 

1 


Adela, 

m.  Stephen, 

Count  oj  Blots. 

STEPHEN 

OF  BLOIS, 

s.  1135. 


RICHARD 

THE  LION-HEART, 

r  1x89-1199. 


JOHN, 

r.  ii9o-ia04. 

(when  Normandy  was  conquered 

by  France.) 


EDWARD  IIL        HENRY  IV. 


XXIX 


Claim  of  EDWARD  III.   to  the  French  Crown. 


LEWIS  X. 
r.  13x4-1316. 


JOHN  L 

15  N0V.-19  Nov. 
13x0- 


PHILIP  IV. 

THE   FAIR, 

r.  1285-13x4. 

I 


PHILIP  in. 

THE  BOLD, 

r.  1870-1285. 


PHILIP  V. 

THE  LONG, 

r.  1316-1322. 


CHARLES  IV. 

THE  FAIR, 

r.  1322-1328. 


Isabel, 

w».  Edward  II. 

0/  England. 

Edward  III. 
of  England. 


Charles,  Count 

of  Valois, 

d.  isas- 


PHILIP  VI. 

OF  VALOIS. 

r.  1328-1350. 

I 

JOHN  IL 

THE   GOOD. 

r.  1^50-1364. 


Descent  of  HENRY   IV. 


HENRY  III. 


EDWARD  I. 


EDWARD  II. 


EDWARD  IIL 


Edmund. 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lanca-^ter, 
beheaded,  1322. 


Henry, 
Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 


— 1  |-- 

John  of  Gaunt,        =        Blanche 
Duke  of  Laitcasiter.      I      of  Lancaster. 


HENRY  IV. 
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HOUSE  OP 
EDWARD 


Mtriimrr. 
Earlo/lirarrk. 

R«<r  Moninwr. 
Eul  of  March. 


EDWARD  IV. 


Earlof  Kuibnd, 


EUubelli,        Kuharine,  Edward,  MaiBBrel. 

iHHt/RV       m.SIr  Earl  of  Countt«or 

(7/.  William  Warwick  Salisbury, 


HOUSE  OF  YORK. 


XXXI 


YORK. 


III. 


I 
Edmund  of 
Ladgley, 
Duke  of  York. 


ner  =    Richard, 
Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, 
beheaded  14x5. 
Ptantagenet, 
York. 

Wakefield,  146a 
I  


I 
RICHARD  III. 
Mr.  Anne  NevUU. 


Edward, 

Prince  of  Wales, 

d.  X484- 


ElixaLeth  =  John  de  la  Pals, 
Duke  qf  Suffolk. 


Margaret, 

m.  Charles^  Duke  of 

Burgundy. 


I 


John  de  la  Pole,       Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
Eari  of  Lincoln,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 

slain  at  Stoke,  1487.        beheaded  15x3. 


Richard  de  la  Pole, 

slain  at  the  battle 

of  Pavia,  1535 


RegiDald  Pole. 

Archbtshopof 

Canterbiny, 

and  Cardinal, 

d.  1558- 
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THE  ENGLISH  KINGDOMS,  607—1013. 
Section  I.— Brttkin  mnd  tlis  EniUsli. 
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for  the  consdtatidn  and  settlemeDt  of  the  English,  Ece 
axons  in  Engkod,"  and  especially  the  "  Constitutional  History 
by  Professor  Stabbs.  Sir  Francis  Palgiavc's  History  of  the 
aonn-e^llli  is  valuable,   but  to  be  used  with  care.      A  vigoions 

uouate  skeicli  of  the  early  constitution  may  be  found  in  Mr,  Freeman's 

—   '  the  Konnan  Conquest,  vol.  L] 


Foft  thefatberlaodofthe  English  race  we  must  look  faraway  from 
tilbod  itself.  In  the  fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  one 
OiBtiy  which  bore  the  name  of  England  was  what  we  now  call 
-  'vnick,  a  district  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  which  parts  the  Baltic 
^t  dK  Northern  seas.  Its  pleasant  pastures,  its  black-timbered 
-^wMi^Js,  its  prim  little  townships  looking  down  on  inlets  of  purple 
*te,  were  then  tmtawild  waste  of  heather  and  sand,  girt  alo»g  the 
ta  «ith  sunless  woodland,  broken  only  on  the  western  side  by 
MiMiniiich  crept  down  to  the  marshes  and  the  sea.  The  dwellers 
■ftadistrict  were  one  out  of  three  tribes,  all  belonging  to  the  same 
M*  German  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  at  the  moment 
■  Jj^'Btwy  discovers  them  were  bound  together  into  a  confederacy 
JBietics  of  a  common  blood  and  a  common  speech.  To  the  north 
"■e  Eolith  lay  the  tribe  of  the  Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  preservei 
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in  their  district  of  Jutland.  To  the  south  of  them  the  tribe  of  the 
Saxons  wandered  over  the  sand-flats  of  Holstein,  and  along  the 
marshes  of  Friesland  and  the  Elbe.  How  close  was  the  union  of  these 
tribes  was  shown  by  their  use  of  a  common  name,  while  the  choice  o 
this  name  points  out  the  tribe  which  at  the  moment  when  we  first 
meet  them  must  have  been  strongest  and  most  powerful  in  the  con- 
federacy. Although  they  were  all  known  as  Saxons  by  the  Roman 
people  who  touched  them  only  on  their  southern  border  where  the 
Saxons  dwelt,  and  who  remained  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
English  or  the  Jutes,  the  three  tribes  bore  among  themselves  the  name 
of  the  central  tribe  of  their  league,  the  name  of  Englishmen. 

Of  the  temper  and  life  of  these  English  folk  in  this  Old  England  we 
know  little.  15ut,  from  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  them  when  con- 
quest had  brought  these  Englishmen  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  their 
political  and  social  organization  must  have  been  that  of  the  German 
race  to  which  they  belonged.  The  basis  of  their  society  was  the  free 
landholder.  In  the  English  tongue  he  alone  was  known  as  "  the  man,"  or 
"  the  churl ; "  and  two  English  phrases  set  his  freedom  vividly  before  us. 
He  was  "  the  free-necked  man,"  whose  long  hair  floated  over  a  neck 
that  had  never  bent  to  a  lord.  He  was  "  the  weaponed  man,"  who 
alone  bore  spear  and  sword,  for  he  alone  possessed  the  right  which  in 
such  a  state  of  society  formed  the  main  check  upon  lawless  outrage,  the 
right  of  private  war.  Justice  had  to  spring  from  each  man's  personal 
action ;  and  every  freeman  was  his  own  avenger.  But,  even  in  the 
earliest  forms  of  English  society  of  which  we  catch  traces,  this  right  of 
self-defence  was  being  modified  and  restricted  by  a  growing  sense  of 
public  justice.  The  **  blood-wite,"  or  compensation  in  money  for  per- 
sonal wrong,  was  the  first  effort  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  to  regulate  prirate 
revenge.  The  freeman's  life  and  the  freeman's  Ihnb  had  each  on  this 
system  its  legal  price.  "  Eye  for  eye,"  ran  the  rough  code,  and  "  life 
for  life,"  or  for  each  fair  damages.  We  see  a  further  step  towards  the 
recc^nition  of  a  wrong  as  done  not  to  the  individual  man,  but  to 
the  people  at  large,  in  another  custom  of  the  very  earliest  times. 
The  price  of  life  or  limb  was  paid,  not  by  the  wrong-doer  to  the  man  he 
wronged^  but  by  the  family  or  house  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  family  or 
house  of  the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus  made  to  rest  in  each 
little  group  of  English  people  upon  the  blood-bond  which  knit  its 
familifs  together ;  every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done  to  all 
who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  doer  of  it,  every  crime  to  have  been 
committed  by  all  who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  sufferer  from  it. 
From  this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  family  bond  as  a  means  of  restrain- 
ing the  wrong-door  by  forces  which  the  tribe  as  a  whole  did  not  as  yet 
possess  sprang  the  first  rude  forms  of  English  justice.  Each  kinsman 
was  his  kinsman's  keeper,  bound  to  protect  him  from  wrong,  to  hinder 
him  from  wrong-doing,  and  to  suffer  with  and  pav  for  him  if  wrong  were 
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■•  ■  :'•  „:i.tr...\i  lvi.;r(.>ro  liis  Icllow-triljc-^nKii  wiiii  ciiiiic,  his  kiiisfnlk  still 
:cr.;.iir.cd  i:i  f:icl  his  sole  judges  ;  for  it  was  by  their  solemn  oath  of  liis 
Linoccnce  or  his  guilt  that  he  had  to  stand  or  fall. 

The  blood-bond  gave  both  its  mihtary  and  social  form  to  Old  English 
society.  Kinsmen  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  the 
feelings  of  honour  and  discipHne  were  drawn  from  the  common  duty  of 
cvcr>-  man  in  each  little  group  of  warriors  to  his  house.  And  as  they 
fought  side  by  side  on  the  field,  so  they  dwelled  side  by  side  on  the  soil. 
Harling  abode  by  Harling,  and  Billing  by  Billing  ;  and  each  "  \\-ick  " 
or  "ham"  or  "  stead"  or  "tun"  took  its  name  from  the  kinsmen  who 
dwelt  together  in  it.  The  home  or  "  ham  "  of  the  Billings  would  be 
Billingham,  and  the  "tun  "or  town  of  the  Harlings  would  be  Harlington. 
But  in  such  settlements,  the  tie  of  blood  was  widened  into  the  larger  tie 
«f  land.  Land  with  the  German  race  seems  everywhere  to  have  been  the 
accompaniment  of  full  freedom.  The  freeman  was  strictly  the  free- 
holder, and  the  exercise  of  his  full  rights  as  a  free  member  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged  was  inseparable  from  the  possession 
of  his  "  holding."  The  landless  man  ceased  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
Ic  free,  though  he  was  no  man's  slave.  In  the  ver>'  earliest  glimpse 
w  get  of  the  German  race  we  sec  them  a  race  of  land-holders  and 
hnd-tillcrs.  Tacitus,  the  first  Roman  who  looked  closely  at  these 
destined  conquerors  of  Rome,  found  them  a  nation  of  farmers,  pasturing 
tt  the  forest  glades  around  their  villages,  and  ploughing  their  village 
idds.  A  feature  which  at  once  struck  him  as  parting  them  from  the 
orilized  world  to  which  he  himself  belonged  was  their  hatred  of  cities 
ad  their  love  even  within  their  little  settlements  of  a  jealous  in- 
dependence. "  They  live  apart,"  he  says,  "  each  by  himself,  as 
iDodside,  plain,  or  fresh  spring  attracts  him."  And  as  each  dweller 
uhin  the  settlement  was  jealous  of  his  own  isolation  and  inde. 
pecdence  among  his  fellow-settlers,  so  each  settlement  was  jealous 
cf  its  independence  among  its  fellow-settlements.  Each  little  farmer- 
OBounonwealth  was  girt  in  by  its  own  border  or  "mark,"  a  belt  of 
fcrest  or  waste  or  fen  which  parted  it  from  its  fellow- villages,  a  ring 
cf  common  ground  which  none  of  its  settlers  might  take  for  his  own, 
bat  which  served  as  a  death-ground  where  criminals  met  their  doom, 
aid  was  held  to  be  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the  nixie  and  the 
•ill-o'-the-wisp.  If  a  stranger  came  through  this  wood  or  over  this 
nste,  cnstom  bade  him  blow  his  horn  as  he  came,  for  if  he  stole 
cboi^h  secretly  he  was  taken  for  a  foe,  and  any  man  might  lawfully 
day  him.  Within  the  village  we  find  from  the  first  a  marked  social 
dferenoe  between  two  orders  of  its  indwellers.  The  bulk  of  its  homc- 
Uads  were  those  of  its  freemen  or  "  ceorls  ; "  but  amongst  these  were 
rbc  larger  homes  of  "  eorls,"  or  men  distinguished  among  their  fellows 
hf  noble  blood,  who  were  held  in  an  hereditary  reverence,  and  {toTV\\ 
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no  land  was  so  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly  wob.  The  conquest 
of  Britain  was  indeed  only  partly  wrought  out  after  two  centuries  of 
bitter  warfare.  But  it  was  just  through  the  long  and  merciless 
nature  of  the  struggle  that  of  all  the  German  conquests  this  proved 
the  most  thorough  and  complete.  At  its  close  Britain  had  become  £ng- 
landy  a  land  that  is,  not  of  Britons,  but  of  Englishmen.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people  may  have  lingered  as  slaves 
round  the  homesteads  of  their  English  conquerors,  and  a  few  of 
their  household  words  (if  these  were  not  brought  in  at  a  later  time) 
mingled  oddly  with  the  English  tongue.  But  doubtful  exceptions 
such  as  these  leave  the  main  facts  untouched.  When  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  English  conquest  was  stayed  for  a  while  by  civil  wars  of  a 
century  and  a  half  after  Aylesford,  the  Briton  had  disappeared  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  which  had  been  his  own,  and  the  tongue, 
the  religion,  the  laws  of  his  English  conqueror  reigned  without  a 
rival  from  Essex  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Aylesford,  however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  conquest. 
How  stubborn  the  contest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
sixty  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  alone.  Kent 
passed  slowly  under  the  rule  of  Hengest.  After  a  second  defeat  at  the 
passage  of  the  Cray,  the  Britons  "forsook  Kent-land  and  fled  with 
much  fear  to  London  ;*'  and,  six  years  after  Aylesford,  the  castles  of 
the  shore,  Richborough,  Dover,  and  Lymne,  fell  at  last  into  English 
hands.  But  the  g^reed  of  plunder  drew  fresh  war-bands  from  the 
German  coast.  New  invaders,  drawn  from  among  the  Saxons,  the 
southern  tribe  of  the  English  confederacy,  were  seen  in  477,  some  twenty 
years  later,  pushing  slowly  along  the  strip  of  land  which  lay  westward 
of  Kent  between  the  Weald  and  the  sea.  Nowhere  has  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  country  been  more  utterly  changed.  The  vast  sheet  of 
scrub,  woodland,  and  waste  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Andreds- 
wold  stretched  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs,  extending  northward  almost  to  the 
Thames,  and  leaving  only  a  thin  strip  of  coast  along  its  southern  edge. 
This  coast  was  guarded  by  a  great  fortress,  which  occupied  the  spot 
now  called  Pevensey,  the  future  landing-place  of  the  Norman  Con- 
queror. The  fall  of  this  fortress  of  Anderida  in  491  established  the 
kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons ;  "  iClle  and  Cissa,"  ran  the  pitiless  record 
of  the  conquerors,  "beset  Anderida,  and  slew  all  that  were  therein, 
nor  was  there  afterwards  one  Briton  left."  But  the  followers  of  Hen- 
gest or  of  iElla  had  touched  little  more  than  the  coast ;  and  the  true 
conquest  of  Southern  Britain  was  reserved  for  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons, 
who  struggled  under  Cerdic  and  Cymric  up  from  Southampton  Water 
in  495  to  the  great  downs  where  Winchester  offered  so  rich  a  prize. 
Five  thousand  Britons  fell  in  a  fight  which  opened  the  country  to 
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tlu-c  invaders,  and  a  frcsli  victory  at  Ch.irturd  in  519  set  the  crown 
oi  :he  \Vcs:-Saxons  on  the  head  of  Cerdic. 

We  know   little  of  the  incidents  of  these    conquests  ;  nor  do  we 
know  why  at  this  juncture  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  inter-. 
ruptedL     But  it  is  certain  that  a  victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount  Badon 
in  the  year  520  not  only  checked  the  progress  of  the  West-Saxons, 
but  was  followed  by  a  general  pause  in  the  English  advance.     For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  great  belt  of  woodland  which  then  curved 
xound  from  Dorset  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames  seems  to  have  barred  the 
way  of  the  assailants.    From  London  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  from  the 
Fens  to  St.  David's  Head,  the  country  still  remained  tmconquered, 
and  there  was  little  in  the  long  breathing-space  to  herald  that  second 
outbreak  of  the  English  race  which  really  made  Britain  England.     In 
the  silence  of  this  interval  of  rest  we  listen  to  the  monotonous  plaint  of 
Giidas,  the  one  writer  whom  Britain  has  left  us,  with  a  strange  disap- 
pointment    Gildas  had  seen  the  English  invasion,  and  it  is  to  him 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Kent.    But  we  look 
in  Tain  to  his  book  for  any  account  of  the  life  or  settlement  of  the 
English  conquerors.    Across  the  border  of  the  new  England  that  was 
growing  up  along  the  southern  shores  of  Britain,  Gildas  gives  us  but  a 
glimpse — doubtless  he  had  but  a  glimpse  himself— of  forsaken  vralls, 
of  shrines  polluted  by  heathen  impiety.    His  silence  and  his  igno- 
rance mark  the  character  of  the  struggle.     No  British  neck  had  as  yet 
bowed  before  the  English  invader,  no  British  pen  was  to  record  his 
conquest    A  century  after  their  landing  the  English  are  stili  known 
to  their  British  foes  only  as  "  barbarians,"  "  wolves,"  "  dogs,"  "  whelps 
from  the  kennel  of  barbarism,"  "  hateful  to  God  and  man."    Their 
viaories  seemed  victories  of  the  powers  of  evil,  chastisements  of  a  divine 
justice  for  national  sin.    Their  ravage,  terrible  as  it  had  been,  was  held 
to  be  almost  at  an  end  :  in  another  century — so  ran  old  prophecies — 
their  last  hold  on  the  land  would  be  shaken  off.     But  of  submissibn  to, 
or  c\'en  of  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  there  is  not  a  word.    Gildas 
teUs  us  nothing  of  their  fortunes,  or  of  their  leaders. 

In  spite  of  his  silence,  however,  we  may  still  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  the  new  English  society  grew  up  in  the  conquered  country, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Briton  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  settle- 
ment of  his  conqueror.  What  strikes  us  at  once  in  the  new  England 
is,  that  it  was  the  one  purely  German  nation  that  rose  upon  the 
wreck  of  Rome.  In  other  lands,  in  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Italy,  though 
they  were  equally  conquered  by  German  peoples,  religion,  social  hfe, 
administrative  order,  still  remained  Roman.  In  Britain  alone  Rome 
died  into  a  vague  tradition  of  the  past.  The  whole  organization  oi 
go\-emment  and  society  disappeared  with  the  people  who  used  it. 
The  \'il]as,  the  mosaics,  the  coins  which  we  dig  up  in  our  fields  arc 
no  relics  of  our  English  fathers,  but  of  a  Roman  world  ^hicb.  omc 
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fathers'  sword  swept  utterly  away.  Its  law,  its  literature,  its  manners, 
its  faith,  went  with  it.  The  new  England  was  a  heathen  country.  The 
religion  of  Woden  and  Thunder  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Alone  among  the  German  assailants  of  Rome,  the  English  rejected  the 
faith  of  the  Empire  they  helped  to  overthrow.  Elsewhere  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  served  as  mediators  between  the  barbarian  and  the 
conquered.  Here  the  rage  of  the  conquerors  burnt  fiercest  against 
the  clergy.  River  and  homestead  and  boundary,  the  very  days  of  the 
week,  bore  the  names  of  the  new  gods  who  displaced  Christ.  But  if 
England  seemed  for  the  moment  a  waste  from  which  all  the  civilization 
of  the  world  had  fled  away,  it  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  a 
nobler  life  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  base  of  the  new 
English  society  was  the  freeman  whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging, 
or  sacrificing  for  himself  in  his  far-off  fatherland  by  the  Northern 
Sea.  However  roughly  he  dealt  while  the  struggle  went  on  with  the 
material  civilization  of  Britain,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  could 
be  a  mere  destroyer.  War  was  no  sooner  over  than  the  warrior  settled 
down  into  the  farmer,  and  the  home  of  the  peasant  churl  rose  beside 
the  heap  of  goblin-haunted  stones  that  marked  the  site  of  the  villa  he 
had  burnt  The  English  kinsfolk  settled  in  groups  over  the  conquered 
country,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each,  no  longer  kinsfolk  only  but  dwellers  in 
the  same  plot,  knit  together  by  their  common  holding  within  the  same 
bounds.  Each  little  village-commonwealth  lived  the  same  life  in 
Britain  as  its  farmers  had  lived  at  home.  Each  had  its  moot  hiQ 
or  sacied  tree  as  a  centre,  its  "  mark "  as  a  border ;  each  judged  by 
witness  of  the  kinsfolk  and  made  laws  in  the  assembly  of  its  wise  men, 
and  chose  its  own  leaders  among  the  "  eorls  "  for  peace  or  war. 

In  two  ways  only  was  this  primitive  organization  of  English  society 
affected  by  its  transfer  to  the  soil  of  Britain.  War  begat  the  King. 
It  is  probable  that  the  English  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of 
kings  in  their  own  fatherland,  where  each  small  tribe  lived  under  the 
rule  of  its  own  chosen  Ealdorman.  But  in  a  war  such  as  that  which 
they  waged  against  the  Britons  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  common 
leader  whom  the  various  tribes  engaged  in  conquering  Kent  or  Wessex 
might  follow,  and  such  a  leader  soon  rose  into  a  higher  position  than 
that  of  a  temporary  chief.  The  sons  of  Hcngest  became  kings  in  Kent, 
those  of  ^Ua  in  Sussex.  The  West-Saxons  have  left  a  record  of  the 
solemn  election  by  which  they  chose  Cerdic  for  their  king.  Such  a 
choice  at  once  drew  the  various  villages  and  tribes  of  each  community 
closer  together  than  of  old,  while  the  usage  which  gave  all  unoccupied 
or  common  ground  to  the  new  ruler  enabled  him  to  surround  himself 
with  a  chosen  war-band  of  companions,  servants,  or  "thegns"  as  they 
were  called,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  service  by  gifts  from  it,  and 
who  at  last  became  a  nobility  which  superseded  the  "  eorlas  "  of  the 
original  English  constitution.     And  as  war  begat  the  King  and  the 
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militan-  noble,  so  it  all  but  begat  the  slave.     There  had  always  been 
a  slave  class,  a   class  of  the  unfrce,  among  the  English  as  among 
all  German   peoples;   but  the  numbers  of  this  class,  if  unaffected 
by  the  conquest  of  Britain,  were  swelled  by  the  wars  which   soon 
^irang  up  among  the  English   conquerors.      No    rank   saved    the 
prisoner  taken  in  battle  from   the   doom   of  slavery,  and  slavery 
itself  was  often  welcomed  as  saving  the  prisoner  from  death.    We 
see  this  in  the  story  of  a  noble  warrior  who  had  fallen  wounded  in 
2  fight  between  two  English  tribes,  and  was  carried  as  a  bond-slave 
to  the  house  of  a  thegn  hard  by.  -  He  declared  himself  a  peasant, 
hut  his  master  penetrated  the  disguise.    /*  You  deserve  death,"  he 
said,  "since  all  my  brothers  and  kinsfolk  fell  in  the  fight,"   but  for 
bis  oath's  sake  he  spared  his  life  and  sold  him  to  a  Frisian  at  London. 
The  Frisian  was  probably  a  merchant,  such  as  those  who  were  carry- 
ing English  captives  at  that  time  to  the  market-place  of  Rome.     But 
war  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  increase  of  this  slave  class.    The 
number  of*  the  "unfree"  were  swelled  by  debt  and  crime.    Famine 
drove  men  to  "  bend  their  heads  in  the  evil  days  for  meat ; "  the  debtor 
unable  to  discharge  his  debt  flung  on  the  ground  the  freeman's  sword 
and  spear,  took  up  the  labourer's  mattock,  and  placed  his  head  as  a 
slave  within  a  master's  hands.    The  criminal  whose  kinsfolk  would  not 
make  up  his  fine  became  the  crime- serf  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  king. 
Sometimes   a   father,  pressed   by  need,  sold  children  and  wife  into 
bondage.     The  slave  became  part  of  the  live-stock  of  the  estate,  to  be 
willed  away  at  death  with  the  horse  or  the  ass,  whose  pedigree  was 
kept  as   carefully  as  his   own.     His   children  were  bondsmen  like 
himself;  even  the  freeman's  children  by  a  slave-mother  inherited  the 
mother's  taint.    "  Mine  is  the  calf  that  is  bom  of  my  cow,"  ran  the 
English  proverb.    The  cabins  of  the  unfrce  clustered  round  the  home 
of  the  freeman  as  they  had  clustered  round  the  villa  of  the  Roman 
gentleman  ;    ploughman,  shepherd,  goatherd,  swineherd,  oxherd  and 
covherdy  dairymaid,  bamman,  sower,  hay  ward  and  woodward,  were 
alike  serfs.       It  was  not  such  a  slavery  as  that  we  have  known  in 
modem  times,  for  stripes  and  bonds  were  rare  ;  if  the  slave  were  slain, 
it  was  by  an  angry  blow,  not  by  the  lash.    But  his  lord  could  slay  him 
if  he  would  ;  it  was  but  a  chattel  the  less.    The  slave  had  no  place  in 
the  justice-court,  no  kinsman  to  claim  vengeance  for  the  wrong.     If  a 
stranger  slew  him,  his  lord  claimed  the  damages  ;  if  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing, "  his  skin  paid  for  him  "  under  the  lash.     If  he  fied  he  might  be 
chased  like  a  strayed  beast,  and  flogged  to  death  for  his  crime,  or  burned 
to  death  if  the  slave  were  a  woman. 

The  halt  of  the  English  conquerors  after  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon 
was  no  very  long  one,  for  even  while  Gildas  was  writing,  the  Britons 
seem  to  have  been  driven  from  the  eastern  coast  by  a  series  of  descents 
whose  history  is  lost    The  invaders  who  thus  became  masters  oi  X\ve 
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monastery  of  Bangor,  and  after  imploring  in  a  three  days'  fast  the  help 
of  Heaven  for  their  country,  a  crowd  of  these  ascetics  followed  the 
British  army  to  the  field.  iEthelfrith  watched  the  wild  gestures  and 
outstretched  arms  of  the  strange  company  as  it  stood  apart,  intent  upon 
prayer,  and  took  the  monks  for  enchanters.  "  Bear  they  arms  or  no," 
said  the  king,  "  they  war  against  us  when  they  cry  against  us  to  their 
God,"  and  in  the  surprise  and  rout  which  followed  the  monks  were  the 
first  to  fall. 


Section  III.— The  Northumbrian  Kingdom,  607— 685. 

[AuihoritUs. — Baeda's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  gentis  Anglonim  "  is  the  one 
primary  authority  for  this  period.  I  have  spoken  fully  of  it  and  its  writer  in 
the  text  The  meagre  re^al  and  episcopal  annals  of  the  West-Saxons  have 
been  brought  by  copious  msertions  from  Bscda  to  the  shape  in  which  they  at 
present  appear  in  the  **  English  Chronicle."  The  Poem  of  Csedmon  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  copious  summaries  of  it  are  given  by  Sharon 
Turner  (**  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,"  vol.  iii.  cap.  3)  and  Mr.  Morley  (**  English 
Writers, "vol.  i.)  The  life  of  Wilfrid  by  Eddi,  and  those  of  Cuthbert  by 
Bseda  and  an  earlier  contemporary  biographer,  which  are  appended  to 
Mr.  Stevenson's  edition  of  the  '*  Historia  Ecclesiastica,"  throw  great  l^ht  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  North.  For  Outhlac  of  Crowland,  see  the  "Acta 
Sanctorum "  for  April  xi.  For  Theodore,  and  the  English  Church  which  he 
oipmized,  see  Kemble  ("Saxons  in  England,"  vol.  ii.  cap.  8 — 10),  and  above 
all  the  invaluable  remarks  of  Professor  Stubbs  in  his  Constitutional  History.] 


The  British  kingdoms  were  now  utterly  parted  from  one  another. 
By  their  victory  at  Deorham  the  West-Saxons  had  cut  ofif  the  Britons 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the  general  body  of  their  race.  By  his 
victory  at  Chester  and  the  reduction  of  Lancashire  which  followed  it, 
iEthelfrith  broke  this  body  again  into  two  several  parts.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  changes. 
It  dies  down  into  a  warfare  against  the  separate  British  provinces — 
West  Wales,  North  Wales,  and  Cumbria,  as  they  were  called — which, 
though  often  interrupted,  at  last  found  its  close  in  the  victories  of 
Edward  the  First.  A  far  more  important  change  was  that  which  was 
seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  conquerors  from  this  time  towards 
each  other.  Freed  from  the  common  pressure  of  the  war  against  the 
Britons,  their  energies  turned  to  combats  with  one  another,  to  a  long 
struggle  for  overlordship  which  was  to  end  in  bringing  about  a  real 
national  unity.  In  this  struggle  the  lead  was  at  once  taken  by 
Northumbria,  which  succeeded  under  iEthelfrith  in  establishing  its 
overldcdshi^^i^  claim  to  military  supremacy  and  tribute,  over  the 
£nglisAtrii^H|ho  were  occupying  Mid-Britain,  the  Southumbrians, 
MiddlelEngfl^^ahd  Mercians ;  and  probably  over  the  Lindiswaras 
of   LincolnshnPf    But  a  powerful  rival  appeared  at   this   moment 
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in  Kent  The  kingdom  of  the  Jules  rose  suddenly  into  greatness  Skc. 
under  a  king  called  iElhelberht,  who  established  his  supromacy  over  ,  ^ 
the  Saxons  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  as  well  as  over  the  English  of'  No»t 
East-Anglia  as  far  north  as  the  Wash ;  and  drove  back  the  West- 1  k,^™ 
Saxons,  vhen,  after  an  interval  of  civil  feuds,  they  began  ngaiu  their  so 
adfance  along  the  Thames,  and  marched  upon  London.  ^ 

The  inevitable  struggle  between  Kent  and  Nerthumbria  was  averted 
by  the  sudden  death  of  ^thelfrith.  Marching  in  617  against  Radwald, ! 
king  of  East-Anglia,  who  had  sheltered  Eadwme,  an  exile  from  the  1 
Morthumbrian  kingdom,  he  perished  in  a  defeat  at  the  river  Idle. 
;£thelberht,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed  less  zeal  for  the  widening  of ! 
Us  overlordsbip  than  for  a  renewal  of  that  intercourse  of  Britain  with ' 
the  Continent  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  conquests  of  the 
English,  His  marriage  with  Bercta,  the  daughter  of  the  Frankish 
king  Charibert  of  Paris,  created  a  fresh  lie  between  Kent  and  Gaul. 
But  the  tinion  had  far  more  important  results  than  those  of  which 
fthdberht  may  have  dreamed.  Bercta,  like  her  Frankish  kinsfolk, 
»ai  a  Christian.  A  Christian  bishop  accompanied  her  from  Gaul 
to  Canterbury,  the  royal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  ;  and  a  ruined 
Christian  church,  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  was  given  them  for 
iteir  worship.  The  marriage  of  Bercta  was  an  opportunity  which 
»»  at  once  seized  by  the  bishop  who  at  this  time  occupied  the 
Rinnan  See,  and  who  is  justly  known  as  Gregory  the  Great. 
Vian  ago,  when  but  a  young  deacon,  Gregory  had  noted  the  white 
bodies,  the  fair  faces,  the  golden  hair  of  some  youths  who  stood 
btund  in  the  market-place  of  Rome.  "  From  what  country  do  these 
tliTts  come?"  he  asked  the  traders  who  brought  them.  "They 
ire  English,  Angles  !  "  the  slave-dealers  answered.  The  deacon's  pity 
'tiled  itsdf  in  poetic  humour.  "  Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  he  said, 
**iUi  feces  so  angel-like  !  From  what  country  come  they  ?"  "  They 
(Mne,"  said  the  merchants,  "  from  Deira."  "  Dc  irS  1 "  was  the  un- 
banglateable  reply  j  "aye,  plucked  from  God's  ire,  and  called  to  Christ's 
Bercy  !  And  what  is  the  name  of  their  king  ?  "  "  jClla,"  Ihcy  told 
bini ;  and  Gregory  seiied  on  the  word  as  of  good  omen.  "  Alle-luia 
ihall  be  sung  there,"  he  cried,  and  passed  on,  musing  how  the  angcl- 
bces  sfaonld  be  brought  to  sing  it.  Years  went  by,  and  the  deacon 
bad  become  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  Bercta's  marriage  gn\-c  him  the 
tfwning  he  sought  He  at  once  sent  a  Roman  abbot,  Augustine,  at  the 
bead  of  a  band  of  monks,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  English  people. 
Tie  miiHonaries  landed  in  597  on  the  very  spot  where  Hengest  had 
landed  more  than  a  century  before  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  the  king  < 
Teccired  them  sitting  in  the  open  air,  on  the  chalk-doivn  above  | 
Minster,  where  the  eye  now-a-days  catches  miles  away  over  the  > 
nanbei  the  dim  tower  of  Canterbury.  He  listened  to  the  long  sermon  1 
as  the  intttpreters  whom  Augustine  had  brought  with  him  from  GaM\\ 
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translated  it.  "  Your  words  are  fair,"  yEthelberht  replied  at  last,  with 
English  good  sense,  "  but  they  are  new  and  of  doubtful  meaning ; " 
for  himself,  he  said,  he  refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  but 
he  promised  shelter  and  protection  to  the  strangers.  The  band  of 
monks  entered  Canterbury  bearing  before  them  a  silver  cross  with  a 
picture  of  Christ,  and  singing  in  concert  the  strains  of  the  litany  of 
their  Church.  "  Turn  from  this  city,  O  Lord,*'  they  sang,  "  Thine 
anger  and  wrath,  and  turn  it  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we  have  sinned* 
And  then  in  strange  contrast  came  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  older 
Hebrew  worship,  the  cry  which  Gregory  had  wrested  in  prophetic 
earnestness  from  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  king  in  the  Roman  market- 
place, "  Alleluia ! " 

It  is  strange  that  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  landing  of  Hcngcst 
should  be  yet  better  known  as  the  landing-place  of  Augustine.  But  the 
second  landing  at  Ebbsfleet  was  in  no  small  measure  the  reversal  and 
undoing  of  the  first.  "  Strangers  from  Rome"  was  the  title  with  which 
the  missionaries  first  fronted  the  English  king.  The  march  of  the 
monks  as  they  chaunted  their  solemn  litany  was,  in  one  sense,  the  return 
of  the  Roman  legions  who  had  retired  at  the  trumpet-call  of  Alaric.  It 
was  to  the  tongue  and  the  thought,  not  of  Gregory  only,  but  of  such 
men  as  his  English  fathers  had  slaughtered  and  driven  over  sea,  that 
iCthelberht  listened  in  the  preaching  of  Augustine.  Canterbury,  the 
earliest  royal  city  of  German  England,  became  the  centre  of  Latin  in- 
fluence. The  Latin  tongue  became  again  one  of  the  tongues  of  Britain^ 
the  language  of  its  worship,  its  correspondence,  its  literature.  If  poetry 
began  at  a  later  day  in  the  English  epic  of  Ca^dmon,  prose  took  its 
first  shape  in  the  Latin  history'  of  Bxda.  But  more  than  the  tongue  of 
Rome  returned  with  Augustine.  Practically  his  landing  renewed  the 
union  with  the  Western  world  which  that  of  Hengest  had  destroyed. 
The  new  England  was  admitted  into  the  older  commonwealth  of 
nations.  The  civilization,  art,  letters,  which  had  fled  before  the  sword 
of  the  English  Conquest,  returned  with  the  Christian  faith.  The  great 
fabric  of  the  Roman  law,  indeed,  never  took  root  in  England,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
missionaries  in  the  fact  that  the  codes  of  customary'  English  law  began 
to  be  put  into  writing  soon  after  their  arrival. 

As  yet  these  great  results  were  still  distant ;  a  year  passed  before 
even  yEthelberht  yielded,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  the 
new  faith  advanced  rapidly.  The  Kentish  men  crowded  to  baptism  in 
the  Swale ;  the  under-kings  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia  received  the 
creed  of  their  overlord.  A  daughter  of  the  Kentish  king  carried  with 
her  the  missionary  Paulinus  to  the  Northumbrian  court.  North- 
umbria  was  now  fast  rising  to  a  power  which  set  all  rivalry'  at 
defiance.  Eadwine,  whom  we  have  seen  in  exile  at  Raedwald's 
court,  mounted  the  Northumbrian  throne  on  the  fall  of  his  enemy. 
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:      JElhsUnib,  in  617  ;  and  asserted,  like  his  piedccessoi,  his  lordship 
j      over  the  English  of  Mid-Britain.      The  submission    of  the  East- 

iAi^Uans  and  the  East-Saxons  after  jEthelberhi's  death  destroyed '  i 
all  dread  of  opposition  from  Kent;  and  the  English  conquerors  of  1 
the  south,  the  people  of  the  West-Saxons,  alone  remained  indepcnd- ' 
-  eat.  But  revolt  and  slaughter  had  fatally  broken  the  power  of  the 
West-Saxons  when  the  Northumbrians  attacked  them.  A  story  prc- 
'  served  by  Bxda  tells  something  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  which 
ended  in  the  subjection  of  the  south  to  the  overlordshlp  of  Northumbria. 
Eadwine  gave  audience  in  an  Easter-court,  which  he  held  in  his  royal 
city  by  the  river  Derwent,  to  Eumer,  an  envoy  of  Wessex,  who  brought 
a  message  from  its  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  conference  the  envoy 
started  to  his  feet,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  robe,  and  rushed  madly  on 
the  Northumbrian  sovereign.  Lilla,  one  of  the  king's  war-band,  threw  , 
himself  between  Eadwinc  and  his  assassin ;  but  so  furious  was  the 
stroke,  that  even  through  Lilla's  body  the  dagger  still  reached  its  aim.  ■ 
The  king,  however,  recovered  from  his  wound  to  march  on  the  West- . 
Saxons  ;  he  slew  and  subdued  all  who  bad  conspired  against  him,  and 
relumed  victorious  to  his  own  country.  The  greatness  of  Nortiiumbria 
now  reached  its  height.  Within  his  own  dominions,  Eadwine  dis- 
pbyed  a  genius  for  civil  government  which  shows  how  completely  the  1 
mere  age  of  conquest  had  passed  away.  With  him  began  the  English 
proverb  so  often  apphed  to  after  kings:  "A  woman  with  her  babe 
niight  walk  scatheless  from  sea  to  sea  in  Eadwinc's  day,"  Peaceful 
communication  revived  along  the  deserted  highways  ;  the  sprinj;s  by 
tlie  roadside  were  marked  with  stakes,  and  a  cup  of  brass  set  beside 
each  for  the  traveller's  refreshment,  Somcfaint  traditions  of  the  Roman 
past  may  have  fiung  their  glory  round  this  new  "  Empire  of  the 
EogUsh;"  some  of  its  majesty  had,  at  any  rate,  come  back  with  its 
iong-Iost  peace.  A  royal  standard  of  purple  and  gold  floated  before 
Eadwine  us  he  rode  through  the  villages  ;  a  fcathcr<tuft  attached  to  a  , 
spear,  the  Roman  tufa,  preceded  him  as  he  walked  through  the  streets. 
The  Northumbrian  king  was  in  fact  supreme  over  Britain  as  no  king 
of  English  blood  had  been  before.  Northward  his  frontier  reached  the 
Forth,  and  was  guarded  by  a  city  which  bore  his  name,  Edinburgh, 
Eadwinc's  burgh,  the  city  of  Eadwine.  Westward,  he  was  master  of 
Chester,  and  the  fleet  he  equipped  there  subdued  the  isles  of  Anglesu-y  , 
and  Man.  South  of  the  Humber  be  was  owned  as  overlord  by  the, 
whole  English  race,  save  Kent  :  and  Kent  bound  itself  to  him  by  ] 
giving  him  its  king's  daughter  as  a  wife,  a  step  which  probably  marked . 
political  subordination. 

With  the  Kentish  queen  came  Paulinus,  one  of  Augustine's  followers,  | 
whose  tall  stooping  form,  slender  aquiline  nose,  and  black  hair  faliing  ]  jjo'S™ 
round  a  thin  worn  face,  were  long  remembered  in  the  North  ;  and  the  (      bri*. 
nic  men  of  Northumbrut  gathered  to  deliberate  on  the  new  {aiiVi  \o 
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which  Paulinus  and  his  queen  soon  converted  Eadwine.  To  finer 
minds  its  charm  lay  in  the  light  it  threw  on  the  darkness  which  en- 
compassed men's  lives,  the  darkness  of  the  future  as  of  the  past.  "  So 
seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king,**  burst  forth  an  aged  Ealdorman,  "  as 
a  sparrow's  flight  through  the  hall  when  you  are  sitting  at  meat  in 
winter-tide,  with  the  warm  fire  lighted  on  the  hearth,  but  the  icy  rain- 
storm without.  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  and  tarries  for  a 
moment  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then  flying  forth 
fi-om  the  other  vanishes  into  the  >vintry  darkness  whence  it  came.  So 
tarries  for  a  moment  the  life  of  man  in  our  sight,  but  what  is  before  it, 
what  after  it,  we  know  not.  If  this  new  teaching  tells  us  aught  certainly 
of  these,  let  us  follow  it."  Coarser  argument  told  on  the  crowd.  "  None 
of  your  people,  Eadwine,  have  worshipped  the  gods  more  busily  than 
I,"  said  Colli  the  priest,  "  yet  there  are  many  more  favoured  and  more 
fortunate.  Were  these  gods  good  for  anything  they  would  help  their 
worshippers."  Then  leaping  on  horseback,  he  hurled  his  spear  into 
the  sacred  temple  which  gave  its  name  to  Godmanham  on  the 
Derwent,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Witan  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
king. 

But  the  feitli  of  Woden  and  Thunder  was  not  to  fall  without  a 
struggle.  .  Even  in  Kent  a  reaction  against  the  new  creed  began  with 
the  death  of  iEthelberht.  Raedwald  of  East-Anglia  resolved  to  serve 
Christ  and  the  older  gods  together  :  and  a  pagan  and  Christian  altar 
fronted  one  another  in  the  same  royal  temple.  The  young  kings  of 
the  East-Saxons  burst  into  the  church  where  Mellitus,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  was  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  people,  crying, 
"  Give  us  that  white  bread  you  gave  to  our  father  Saba,"  and  on  the 
bishop's  refusal,  drove  him  from  their  realm.  The  tide  of  reaction  was 
checked  for  a  time  by  Eadwine's  conversion ;  until  Mercia  sprang  into 
a  sudden  greatness  as  the  champion  of  the  heathen  gods.  Under 
iEthelfrith  and  Eadwine  Mercia  had  submitted  to  the  lordship  of 
Northumbria  ;  but  its  king,  Penda,  saw  in  the  rally  of  the  old  religion 
a  chance  of  winning  back  its  independence.  Alone,  however,  he  was 
as  yet  no  match  for  Northumbria.  But  the  war  of  the  Enghsh  people 
with  the  Britons  seems  at  this  moment  to  have  died  down  for  a 
season,  and  Penda  boldly  broke  through  the  barrier  which  had  parted 
the  two  races  till  now,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Welsh  king, 
Cadwallon,  in  an  attack  on  Eadwine.  The  armies  met  in  633  at 
Hatfipld,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed  Eadwine  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  victory  ¥ras  at  once  turned  to  profit  by  the  ambition  of 
Penda,  while  Northumbria  was  torn  with  the  strifes  which  followed 
Eadwine's  falL  Penda  united  to  his  own  Mercians  of  the  Upper 
Trent  the  Middle  English  of  Leicester,  the  Southumbrians,  and  the 
Lindiswaras :  and  was  soon  strong  enough  to  tear  from  the  West- 
Saxons  their  possessions  along  the  Severn.    So  thoroughly  was  the 
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ese  provinces  effected,  that  though  some  were  detached  for 
T  Penda's  death,  the  name  of  Mercia  from  this  moment 
merally  taken  as  covering  the  whole  of  them.  But  his 
ddle  England  gave  Norlhumbria  time  to  rise  again  under 
g,  Oswald.  The  Welsh  had  remained  encamped  in  t 
e  North,  and  Oswald's  first  fight  was  with  Cadwallon. 
lumbrian  force  gathered  in  635  under  their  new  king  near  I 
U],  and  set  up  the  Cross  as  their  standard.  Oswald  held  it 
71  hands  till  the  hollow  in  which  it  was  to  stand  was  filled  in 
diers  ;  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  criec 
D  pray  to  the  living  God.  Cadwallon  fell  fighting  on 
Field,"  as  after  limes  called  the  field  of  battle,  and  for 
the  power  of   Oswald  equalled  that  of  j€lthelfrilh  and 

lot  the  Church  of  Paulinus  which  nerved  Oswald  to  this 
If  the  Cross.  Paulinus  had  fled  from  Northumbria  at 
fall ;  and  the  Roman  Church  in  Kent  shrank  into  inactivity 
heathen  reaction.  Its  place  in  the  conversion  of  England 
by  missionaries  from  Ireland.  To  undAstandj  however, 
eaning  of  the  change,  we  must  remember  that  before  the 
the  English  in  Britain,  the  Christian  Chtffch  comprised 
iirj-,  sace  Germany,  in  Western  Europe,  as  far  as  Ireland 
e  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  pagan  English  thrust  a 
leaihendom  into  the  heart  of  this  great  communion,  and 
nto  two  unequal  parts.  On  the  one  side  lay  Italy,  Spain, 
whose  churches  owned  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  on 
le  Church  of  Ireland.  But  the  condition  of  the  two  portions 
Christendom  was  very  different.  While  the  vigour  of  Chris- 
taly  and  Gaul  and  Spain  was  exiiaustcd  in  a  bare  struggle 
;land,  which  remained  unscourged  by  invaders,  drew  from 
ion  an  energy  such  as  it  has  never  known  since.  Chris- 
been  received  there  with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  arts  sprang  up  rapidly  \n  its  train.  The  science  and 
lowledge  which  fled  from  the  Continent  took  refuge  in 
lools  which  made  Dutrow  and  Armagh  the  universities  of 
The  new  Christian  life  soon  beat  too  strongly  to  brook 
t  within  the  bounds  of  Ireland  itself  Patrick,  the  first 
of  the  island,  had  not  been  half  a  century  dead  when 
tianity  flung  itself  with  a  fiery  ieal  into  battle  with  the 
athcnism  which  was  rolling  in  upon  the  Christian  world. 
onaries  laboured  among  the  Picts  of  the  Highlands  and 
Frisians  of  the  northern  seas.  An  Irish  missionary, 
founded  monasteries  in  Bui^ndy  and  the  Apennines. 
1  of  St.  Gall  still  commemorates  in  its  name  another  li:\s\i\ 
before  whom  the  spirits  of  Rood  and  fell  fled  vraWing  of«t\j 
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waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  I 
irse  of  the  world's  history  was  to  be  changed,  as  if  (lie  older  Ccl 
e  that  Roman  and  German  had  swept  before  them  had  turned 
the  moral  conquest  of  their  conquerors,  as  if  Celtic  and  not  La 
Christianity  was  to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  Churches  of  I 
West. 

was  possibly  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Columban  at  her  very  doi 
which  roused  into  new  life  for  a  time  the  energies  of  Rome,  and  spun 
Gregory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  English  in  Britain.  But, 
t  have  seen,  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  mission  in  Kent  soon  sa 
into  reaction  ;  and  again  the  Church  of  Ireland  came  forward  to  sup] 
its  place.  On  a  low  island  of  barren  gneiss-rock  off  the  west  coast 
Scotland,  another  Irish  refugee,  Columba,  had  raised  the  famous  n 
nastery  of  lona.  Oswald  in  youth  found  refuge  within  its  walls,  and 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria  he  called  for  missionar 
from  among  its  monks.  The  6rst  despatched  in  answer  to  his  c 
obtained  little  success.  He  declared  on  bis  return  that  among  a  peo 
so  stubborn  and  barbarous  success  was  impossible.  "Was  it  th 
stubbornness,  oryour  severity  ?"  asked  Aidan,  a  brother  sitting  t 
"  did  you  fofjet  God's  word  to  give  them  the  milk  first  and  then  I 
meat?"  All  eyes  turned  on  the  speaker  as  fittest  to  undertake  1 
abandoned  mission,  and  Aidan  sailing  at  their  bidding  fixed  his  e; 
copal  see  in  the  island-peninsula  of  Lindisfame.  Thence,  from  I 
!  monastery  which  gave  to  the  spot  its  after  name  of  Holy  Island, preach' 
;  poured  forth  over  the  heathen  realms.  Chad  went  10  the  convcrsi 
I  of  the  Mercians,  Boisil  guided  a  little  troop  of  missionaries  to  Melro 
Aidan  himself  wandered  on  foot,  with  the  king  as  his  interpret 
I  preaching  among  the  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumbria.  1 
I  reception  of  the  new  faith  in  the  surrounding  kingdoms  beca: 
'  the  mark  of  their  submission  to  Oswald's  ovcrlordship.  A  preac! 
from  Gaul,  Birinus,  had  already  penetrated  into  pagan  Wessex,  and 
'  Oswald's  presence  its  king  received  baptism,  and  established  with ' 
assent  the  see  of  Southern  Britain  in  the  royal  city  of  Dorchest 
,  Oswald  ruled  as  wide  a  realm  as  his  predecessor ;  but  for  after  tin 
the  memory  of  his  greatness  was  lost  in  the  legends  of  his  pie 
i  A  new  conception  of  kingship  began  to  blend  itself  with  that  of  i 
I  warlike  gloryof  .Cthelfrith,  or  the  wise  administration  of  Eadwinc.  1 
moral  power  which  was  to  reach  its  height  injtlfred  first  dawns  in  I 
story  of  Oswald,  He  wandered,  as  we  have  said,  as  Aidan's  interpre 
in  bis  long  mission  journeys.  "By  reason  of  his  constant  habit 
.  praying  or  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord,  he  was  wont  wherever  he  sat 
hold  his  hands  upturned  on  his  kness."  As  he  feasted  with  BisV 
I  Aidan  by  his  side,  the  tbegn,  or  noble  of  his  war-band,whom  he  Y 
I  set  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  at  his  gate,  told  him  of  a  multitude  tl 
I  still  naited  fasting  without.    The  king  at  once  bade  the  untastcd  m 
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t  before  him  be  carried  lo  the  poor,  and  his  silver  dish  bo  divided 
\  piecemeal  among  them.  Aidan  seized  the  royal  hand  and  blessed  it. 
1      '■  May  this  hand,"  he  cried,  "never  grow  old !  " 

Prisoned, however,asitwas  by  ihe  conversion  of  Wessexlo  the  central 
districts  of  England,  heathendom  fought  desperately  for  life.  Perda 
ns  still  its  rallying  point.  His  long  reign  in  fact  was  one  continuous 
battle  with  the  Cross.  We  do  not  know  why  he  loakcd  idly  on  while 
Osvald  reasserted  his  ovcrlordship  over  Weisex,  but  the  submission 
of  East-Anglia  to  the  Northumbrian  rule  forced  him  to  a.  fresh  contest. 
East-Anglla  had  long  before  become  Christian,  but  the  oddly  mingled 
religion  of  its  first  Christian  king,  Ra:dwald,  died  into  mere  super- 
stition in  his  successors.  Its  present  king,  Sigebcrt,  left  his  throne  for 
a  monastery  before  the  war  began,  hut  his  people  dragged  him  again 
from  his  cell  on  the  news  of  Penda's  invasion,  in  faith  that  his  presence 
vtrald  bring  them  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  monk-king  was  set  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  but  he  would  bear  no  weapon  but  a  wand, 
and  his  fall  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  bis  army  and  the  submission  of 
lis  kingdom  to  the  invader.  In  642  Oswald  marched  to  deliver  East- 
Anglia  from  Penda  ;  but  in  a  battle  called  the  battle  of  the  Maserfeld  he 
ns  overthrown  and  slain.  His  body  was  mutilated,  and  its  limbs  set  on 
aikes  by  the  brutal  conqueror ;  but  legend  told  that  when  all  else  of 
Otrald  had  perished,  the  "  white  hand "  that  Aidan  had  blest  still 
tmaioed  white  and  uncorrupled.  For  a  few  years  after  his  victory  at 
Maserfeld,  Penda  stood  supreme  in  Britain.  Wessex  owned  his  over- 
kfdship  as  it  had  owned  that  of  Oswald,  and  its  king  threw  off  the 
Qiristian  faith  and  married  Penda's  sister.  Northumbria  alone,  though 
dintacted  by  civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for  its  throne,  refused 
to  yield.  Year  by  year  Penda  carried  his  ravages  over  the  north ;  once 
he  reached  e\'en  the  royal  city,  the  impregnable  rock-fortress  of 
Bamborough.  Despairing  of  success  in  an  assault,  he  pulled  down 
the  cottages  around,  and  piling  their  wood  against  its  walls,  fired  the 
mail  in  a  fair  nind  that  drove  the  flames  on  the  town.  "  See,  Lord,  I 
wttat  ill  Penda  is  doing,"  cried  Aidan  from  his  hermit  cell  in  the  islet  ^ 
of  Fame,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  drifting  over  the  city,  and  a  change  of: 
vind — so  ran  the  legend  of  Northumbria's  agony — drove  back  at  the' 
mrds  the  flames  on  those  who  kindled  them.  But  in  spile  of  Penda's 
victories,  the  faith  which  he  had  so  often  struck  down  revived  every-' 
when  around  him.  Burnt  and  harried  as  it  was,  Northumbria  still, 
fought  far  the  Cross.  Wessex  (]uictlybecame  Christianagain.  Penda's 
cnm  loa,  whom  he  had  set  over  the  ^fiddle- English,  received  baptism 
and  teachers  from  Lindisfame.  At  last  the  missionaries  of  the  new 
&ith  appeared  feariessly  among  the  Mercians  themselves.  Heathen 
to  the  last,  Penda  stood  by  unheeding  if  any  were  willing  to  hear ; 
hatw  and  despising  with  a  certain  grand  sincerity  of  nature  "those 
whom  he  w^  d^  doing  the  works  of  the  faith  they  had  received." 
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Nonhumbrian  ovcrlordship  again  followed  in  the  track  of  North- 
iinibrLan  missionaries  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  old  man  roused 
himself  for  a  last  stroke  at  his  foes.  Oswi  had  at  length  been  accepted  as 
its  sovereign  by  all  Northumbria,  and  in  655  he  met  the  pagan  host  in 
the  field  of  Winwoed  by  Leeds.  Il  was  in  vain  that  the  Northumbrians 
sought  to  avert  Penda's  attack  by  offers  of  ornaments  and  costly  gifts. 
"  If  the  pagans  will  not  accept  them,"  Oswi  cried  at  last,  "  let  us  offer 
them  to  One  that  will  ;"  and  he  vowed  that  if  successful  he  would 
dedicate  his  daughter  to  God,  and  endow  twelve  monasteries  in  his 
realm.  Victory  at  last  declared  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  river 
over  which  the  Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rain  ;  it  swept 
away  the  fragments  of  the  heathen  host,  and  the  cause  of  the  older 
gods  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  terrible  simple  between  heathendom  and  Christianity  was 
followed  by  a  long  and  profound  peace.  For  three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Winwccd  Mercia  was  governed  by  Northumbrian  thegns  in 
Oswi's  name  ;  and  though  a  general  rising  of  the  people  threw  ofT 
their  yoke,  and  set  Penda's  son  Wulfere  on  its  throne,  it  still  owned 
the  Northumbrian  ovcrlordship.  Its  heathendom  was  dead  with 
Pcnda.  "  Being  thus  freed,"  Bieda  tells  us,  "  the  Mercians  with  their 
king  rejoiced  to  serve  the  true  King,  Christ"  Its  three  provinces, 
the  earlier  Mercia,  the  Middle-English,  and  the  Lindisivaras,  were 
united  in  the  bishopric  of  Ceadda,  the  St.  Chad  to  whom  Lichfield  is 
still  dedicated.  Ceadda  was  a  monk  of  Lindisfame,  so  simple  and 
lowly  in  temper  that  he  travelled  on  foot  on  his  long  mission  journeys, 
till  Archbishop  Theodorewith  his  own  hands  lifted  him  on  horseback. 
The  old  Celtic  poetry  breaks  out  in  his  death-legend,  as  it  tells  us  how 
voices  of  singers  singing  sweetly  descended  from  heaven  to  the  little 
cell  beside  St.  Mary's  Church  where  the  bishop  lay  dying.  Then  "  the 
same  song  ascended  from  the  roof  again,  and  returned  heavenward  by 
the  way  that  it  came."  It  was  the  soul  of  his  brother,  the  missionary 
Cedd,  come  with  a  choir  of  angels  to  solace  the  last  hours  of  Ceadda. 
In  Northumbria  the  work  of  his  fellow  missionaries  has  almost  been 
lost  in  the  glory  of  Cathberl.  No  story  belter  lights  up  for  us  the 
new  religious  life  of  the  time  than  the  story  of  this  Apostle  of  the 
Lowlands.  It  carries  us  at  its  outset  into  northern  Northumbria,  the 
older  Bemicia,  the  country  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  Bom  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Lammermoor,  Cuthbert  found  shelter  at  eight 
years  old  in  a  widow's  house  in  the  little  village  of  Wrangholm. 
Already  in  youth  there  was  a  poetic  sensibility  beneath  the  robust 
frame  of  the  boy  which  caught  even  in  the  chance  word  of  a  game  a 
call  to  higher  things.  Later  on,  a  traveller  coming  in  his  white  mantle 
over  the  hillside,  and  stopping  his  horse  lo  tend  Cuthbcn's  injured 
knee,  seemed  to  him  an  angel.  The  boy's  shepherd  life  carried  him  to 
the  bleak  upland,  still  famous  as  a  sheepwalk,  though  the  scant  herb:^ 
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sorce  veils  tic  whinstone  rock,  and  there  meteors  plunging  into  the 
night  became  to  him  a  company  of  angelic  spirits,  carrying  the  soul  of 
BIsfaop  Aidan  heavenward.  Slowly  Cuthbert's  longings  settled  into  a 
TMdue  will  towards  a  religious  life,  and  he  made  his  way  at  last  to  a 
i^Toiip  of  log-shanties  in  the  midst  of  untillcd  solitudes,  where  a  few  Irish 
monks  from  Lindisfame  had  settled  in  the  mission-station  of  Melrose. 
To-day  the  land  is  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance.  Cheviot  and 
Lammennoor,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdalc,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water,  are 
musical  with  old  ballads  and  border  minstrelsy.  Agriculture  has 
diosen  its  valleys  for  her  favourite  seat,  and  drainage  and  steam-ptower 
have  turned  sedgy  marshes  into  f:irm  and  meadow.  But  to  see  the 
Loalands  as  they  were  in  Cuthbert's  day  we  must  sweep  meadow  and 
iann  away  again,  and  repLice  them  by  vast  solitudes,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clusters  of  wooden  hovels,  and  crossed  by  boggy  tracks, 
ova-  which  travellers  rode  spear  in  hand  and  eye  kept  cautiously  about 
ibem.  The  Northumbrian  peasantry  among  whom  he  journeyed  were 
for  the  most  part  Christians  only  In  name.  With  Teutonic  indifference, 
ihey  yielded  to  their  thegns  in  nominally  accepting  the  new  Christianity 
u  these  had  yielded  to  the  king.  But  they  retained  their  old  supersti- 
tions side  by  side  with  the  new  worship  ;  plague  or  mishap  drove  them 
lutk  to  a  reliance  od  their  heathen  charms  and  amulets  ;  and  if  trouble 
■  bcfdl  the  Christian  preachers  who  come  sciiling  among  them,  they 
look  it  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  older  gods.  When  some  log- 
rafi5  which  were  floating  down  the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of  an 
abbey  at  its  mouth  drifted  ivith  the  monks  who  were  at  work  on 
them  out  to  sea,  the  rustic  bystanders  shouted,  "Let  nobody  pray 
for  them  ;  let  nobody  pity  these  men,  who  have  taken  away  from  us  our 
oidworahip;  and  how  their  new-fangled  customs  arc  to  be  kept  nobody 
bows."  On  foot,  on  horseback,  Cuthbert  wandered  among  listeners 
such  as  these,  choosing  above  all  the  remoter  mountain  villages  from 
fhase  roughness  and  poverty  other  teachers  turned  aside.  Unlike 
kis  Irish  comrades,  he  needed  no  interpreter  as  he  passed  from  village 
to  Tillage  ;  the  frugal,  long-headed  Northumbrians  listened  willingly  to 
Dwwbo  was  himself  apcasantof  the  Lowlands,  and  who  had  caught  the 
iw^h  Northumbrian  burr  along  the  banks  of  the  Leader.  His  patience, 
luhumoraus  good  sense,  the  sweetness  of  his  look,  told  for  him,  and 
Ml  less  the  stout  vigorous  frame  which  fitted  the  peasant- preacher  for 
lilt  hard  life  he  had  chosen.  "  Never  did  man  die  of  hunger  who 
Wred  God  faithfully,"  he  would  say,  when  nightfall  found  them  supper- 
Ira  in  the  waste.  "  Look  at  the  eagle  overhead !  God  can  feed  us 
liinngh  him  if  He  will " — and  once  at  least  he  owed  his  meal  to  a  fish 
llut  the  scared  bird  let  fall.  A  snowstorm  drove  his  boat  on  the  coast 
^  Fife,  "  The  snow  closes  the  road  along  the  shore,"  mourned  his 
nmrades ;  "  the  storm  b.irs  our  way  over  sea."  "  There  is  still  the 
»iy  of  heaven  that  lies  open,"  said  Cuthbert. 
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While  missionaries  were  thus  labouring  among  its  peasantry,  North- 
umbria  saw  the  rise  of  a  host  of  monasteries,  not  bound  indeed  by 
the  strict  ties  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  but  gathered  on  the  loose  Celtic 
model  of  the  family  or  the  clan  round  some  noble  and  wealthy  person 
who  sought  devotional  retirement. 

The  most  notable  and  wealthy  of  these  houses  was  that  of  Streono- 
shalh,  where  Hild,  a  woman  of  royal  race,  reared  her  abbey  on  the 
summit  of  the  dark  cliffs  of  Whitby,  looking  out  over  the  Northern 
Sea.  Whitby  became  the  Westminster  of  the  Northumbrian  kings ; 
within  its  walls  stood  the  tombs  of  Eadwine  and  of  Oswi,  with  nobles 
and  queens  grouped  around  them.  Hild  was  herself  a  Northumbrian 
Deborah,  whose  counsel  was  sought  even  by  bishops  and  kings ; 
and  the  double  monastery  over  which  she  ruled  became  a  seminary 
of  bishops  and  priests.  The  sainted  John  of  Beverley  was  among 
her  scholars.  But  the  name  which  reaJly  throws  glory  over  Whitby 
is  the  name  of  a  cowherd  from  whose  lips  during  the  reign  of  Oswi 
flowed  the  first  great  English  song.  Though  well  advanced  in  years, 
Cnedmon  had  learnt  nothing  of  the  art  of  verse,  the  alliterative  jingle 
so  common  among  his  fellows,  "  wherefore  being  sometimes  at  feasts, 
when  all  agreed  for  glee's  sake  to  sing  in  turn,  he  no  sooner  saw 
the  harp  come  towards  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board  and  turned 
homewards.  Once  when  he  had  done  thus,  and  gone  from  the  feast  to 
the  stable  where  he  had  that  night  charge  of  the  cattle,  there  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep  One  who  said,  greeting  him  by  name,  *  Sing, 
Caedmon,  some  song  to  Me.'  *  I  cannot  sing/  he  answered ;  *  for  this 
cause  left  I  the  feast  and  came  hither.'  He  who  talked  with  him 
answered,  *  However  that  be,  you  shall  sing  to  Me.'  *  What  shall  I 
sing?'  rejoined  Caedmon.  *Thc  beginning  of  created  things,'  replied 
He.  In  the  morning  the  cowherd  stood  before  Hild  and  told  his 
dream.  Abbess  and  brethren  alike  concluded  *that  heavenly  grace 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord.'  They  translated  for  Caedmon 
a  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  *  bidding  him,  if  he  could,  put  the  same  into 
verse.'  The  next  morning  he  gave  it  them  composed  in  excellent  verse, 
whereon  the  abbess,  understanding  the  divine  grace  in  the  man,  bade 
him  quit  the  secular  habit  and  take  on  him  the  monastic  life."  Piece 
by  piece  the  sacred  story  was  thus  thrown  into  Caedmon  s  poem.  "  He 
sang  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  of  all  the 
history  of  Israel ;  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  and  entering  into  the 
Promised  Land  ;  of  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  of  His  ascension  ;  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment,  the  horror  of 
hell-pangs,  and  the  joys  of  heaven." 

To  men  of  that  day  this  sudden  burst  of  song  seemed  a  thing 
necessarily  divine.  "  Others  after  him  strove  to  compose  religious 
poems,  but  none  could  vie  with  him,  for  he  learnt  not  the  art  of  poetry 
from  men,  nor  of  men,  but  from  God."    It  was  not  that  any  revolution 


had  been  wrought  by  Cxdmon  in  the  outer  fonn  of  English  song,  as 
ilbad  grown  out  of  the  stormy  life  of  the  pirates  of  the  sea.  The  war- 
saof  still  remained  the  true  type  of  English  verse,  a  verse  \nthout  ait 
CI  conscious  development  or  the  delight  that  springs  from  reflection, 
powerful  without  beauty,  obscured  by  harsh  metaphors  and  involved 
eonstiuction,  but  eminently  the  verse  of  warriars,  the  brief  passionate 
expression  of  brief  passionate  emotions.  Image  after  image,  phrase 
after  phrase,  in  these  early  poems,  starts  out  vivid,  harsh,  and  emphatic. 
the  very  metre  is  rough  with  a  sort  of  self-violence  and  repression  ; 
tbererws  fall  like  sword-strokes  in  the  thick  of  battle.  Hard  toilers, 
fierce  fighters,  with  huge  appetites  whether  for  meat  or  the  ale-bowl, 
the  one  breath  of  poetry  that  quickened  the  animal  life  of  the  first 
Englishman  was  the  poetry  of  wan  But  the  faith  of  Christ  brought 
in,  as  we  have  seen,  new  realms  of  fancy.  The  legends  of  the  heavenly 
light,  Bieda's  story  of  "The  Sparrow,"  show  the  side  of  English  t 
perament  to  which  Christianity  appealed — its  sense  of  the  vague,  vast 
mTStcry  of  the  world  and  of  man,  its  dreamy  revolt  against  the  narrow 
bounds  of  experience  and  life.  It  was  this  new  poetic  world  which 
combined  with  the  old  in  the  epic  of  Cscdmoc,  In  the  song  of  the 
Whitby  cowherd  the  vagueness  and  daring  of  the  Teutonic  imagi- 
nation float  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  story  to  a  "  swart 
hdl  without  light  and  fiil!  of  flame,"  swept  only  at  dawn  by  the  icy 
cast  wind,  on  whose  floor  lie  bound  the  apostate  angels.  The  human 
energy  of  the  German  race,  its  sense  of  the  might  of  individual 
maohood,  transformed  in  Casdmon's  verse  the  Hebrew  Tempter 
into  a  rebel  Satan,  disdainful  of  vassalage  to  God.  "  I  may  be  a. 
Cod  as  He,"  Satan  cries  amidst  his  torments.  "Evil  it  seems  to' 
me  to  cringe  to  Him  for  any  good."  Even  in  this  terrible  outburst  of  the 
fallen  spirit,  we  catch  the  new  pathetic  note  which  the  Northern  melan- 
choly was  to  give  to  our  poetry.  "  This  is  to  me  the  chief  of  sorrow, 
that  Adam,  wrought  of  earth,  should  hold  my  strong  scat — should  joy 
in  our  torment.  Oh,  that  for  one  winter's  space  1  had  power  with  my 
hands,  then  with  this  host  I — but  around  me  lie  the  iron  bonds,  and 
this  chain  galls  me."  On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Christian  God,  faith  in  whom  had  been  bought  so  dearly  by  years  of 
ie^v^tc  struggle,  breaks  out  in  long  rolls  of  sonorous  epithets  of  praise 
and  adoration.  The  temper  of  Ciedmon  brings  him  near  to  the  earlier 
&re  and  passion  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  history  of  his  time  brought  him 
near  to  the  old  Bible  history,  with  its  fights  and  wanderings.  "The 
wives  sing  their  horrid  evensong  ;  the  fowls  of  war,  greedy  of  battle, 
dewy  feathered,  scream  around  the  host  of  Pharaoh,"  as  wolf  howled 
and  eagle  screamed  round  the  host  of  Penda.  Everywhere  Csdmon  is 
a  type  of  the  new  grandeur,  depth,  and  fen'our  of  tone  which  the 
Gennan  race  was  to  give  to  the  religion  of  the  East. 
Bat  even  while  Caedmon  was  singing,  the  Christian  Church  of  Mortli- 
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abbey  of  Whilby  wIkic  iiie  i:i>\\liLrd  dwell.  'I'lie  Libour  of  Aiddn,  the 
victories  of  Oswald  and  Oswi,  seemed  to  have  annexed  England  to  the 
Irish  Church.  The  monks  of  Lindisfame,  or  of  the  new  religious  houses 
whose  foundation  followed  that  of  Lindisfame,  looked  for  their  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  not  to  Rome  but  to  Ireland  ;  and  quoted  for  their 
guidance  the  instructions,  not  of  Gregor>',  but  of  Columba.  WTiatever 
claims  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  English  Church  might  be  pressed  by 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  real  metropolitan  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  in 
the  North  of  England  was  the  Abbot  of  lona.  But  Rome  was  already 
moving  to  regain  the  ground  she  had  lost,  and  her  efforts  were  seconded 
by  those  of  two  men  whose  love  of  Rome  mounted  to  a  passionate 
fanaticism.  The  life  of  Wilfrith  of  "York  was  a  mere  series  of  flights  to 
Rome  and  returns  to  England,  of  wonderful  successes  in  pleading  the 
right  of  Rome  to  the  obedience  of  the  Church  of  Northumbria,  and  of 
as  wonderful  defeats.  Benedict  Biscop  worked  towards  the  same  end 
in  a  quieter  fashion,  coming  backwards  and  forwards  across  sea  with 
books  and  relics  and  cunning  masons  and  painters  to  rear  a  great 
church  and  monastery  at  Wearmouth,  whose  brethren  owned  obedience 
to  the  Roman  See.  The  strife  between  the  two  parties  rose  so  high  at 
last  that  Oswi  was  prevailed  upon  to  summon  in  664  a  great  council  at 
Whitby,  where  the  future  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of  England  should  be 
decided.  The  points  actually  contested  were  trivial  enough.  Colman, 
Aidan's  successor  at  Holy  Island,  pleaded  for  the  Irish  fashion  of  the 
tonsure,  and  for  the  Irish  time  of  keeping  Easter  :  Wilfrith  pleaded  for 
the  Roman.  The  one  disputant  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Columba, 
the  other  to  that  of  St.  Peter.  "  You  owti,"  cried  the  puzzled  king  at  last 
to  Colman,  "  that  Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — has  He  given  such  power  to  Columba  ?  "  The  Bishop  could 
but  answer  "  No."  "  Then  will  I  rather  obey  the  porter  of  heaven," 
said  Oswi,  "  lest  when  I  reach  its  gates  he  who  has  the  keys  in  his 
keeping  turn  his  back  on  me,  and  there  be  none  to  open."  The  im- 
portance of  Oswi's  judgment  was  never  doubted  at  Lindisfame,  where 
Colman,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Irish-bom  brethren,  and  thirty 
of  their  English  fellows,  forsook  the  see  of  St.  Aidan,  and  sailed  away  to 
lona.  Trivial,  in  fact,  as  were  the  actual  points  of  difference  which  severed 
the  Roman  Church  from  the  Irish,  the  question  to  which  communion 
Northumbria  should  belong  was  of  immense  moment  to  the  after 
fortunes  of  England.  Had  the  Church  of  Aidan  finally  won,  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England  would  probably  have  resembled  that 
of  Ireland.  Devoid  of  that  power  of  organization  which  was  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  own  Irish 
home  took  the  clan  system  of  the  country  as  the  basis  of  church 
government.  Tribal  quarrels  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  became 
inextricably  confounded  ;  and  the  clergy,  robbed  of  all  really  spiritual 
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inSutnce,  contiibuled  no  element  save  that  of  disorder  to  the  stnte.  Sbc 
Hundreds  of  wandering  bishops,  a  vast  religious  authority  wielded  by  ij 
hotdiuiy  chieftains,  the  dissociation  of  piety  from  moriility,  the  absence  |  N'>b 
dI  those  larger  and  more  humaniiing  influences  which  contact  with  a  ■  ^JJJ 
~er  world  alone  can  give,  this  is  the  picture  which  the  Irish  Church  s 
afkter  times  presents  to  us.  It  was  from  such  a  chaos  as  this  that  ^ 
England  was  saved  by  the  victory  of  Rome  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work,  so  far  as  Tkoi 
its  outer  form  is  concerned,  of  a  Greek  monk,  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
whom  Rome  in  668  despatched  after  her  victory  at  Whitby  to  secure 
England  to  her  sway,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Theodore's  work 
IS  determined  in  its  main  outlines  by  the  previous  history  of  the 
English  people.  The  conquest  of  the  Continent  had  been  wrought 
either  by  races  such  as  the  Goths,  which  were  already  Christian,  or 
by  heathens  like  the  Franks,  who  bowed  to  the  Christian  faith  of  the 
ions  they  conquered.  To  this  oneness  of  religion  between  the  Ger- 
n  invaders  of  the  Empire  and  their  Roman  subjects  was  owing  the 
preservation  of  all  that  survived  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Church 
trerywhere  remained  untouched.  The  Christian  bishop  became  the 
defender  of  the  conquered  Italian  or  Gaul  against  his  Gothic  and  Lom- 
haid  conqueror,  the  mediator  between  the  German  and  his  subjects, 
Ibe  one  bulwark  against  barbaric  violence  and  oppression.  To  the 
barbarian,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  representative  of  all  tbat 
was  venerable  in  the  past,  the  living  record  of  law,  of  letters,  and  of  art 
But  in  Britain  the  priesthood  and  the  people  had  been  exterminated 
together.  When  Theodore  came  to  organize  the  Church  of  England, 
the  very  memory  of  the  older  Christian  Church  which  existed  in 
Roman  Britain  had  passed  away.  The  first  Christian  missionaries, 
itrangeis  in  a  heathen  land,  attached  themselves  necessarily  to  the 
courts  of  the  kings,  who  were  their  first  converts,  and  whose  conversion 
Fas  generally  followed  by  that  of  their  people.  The  English  bishops 
were  tbus  at  first  royal  chaplains,  and  their  diocese  was  naturally 
nothing  but  the  kingdom.  Realms  which  are  all  but  forgotten  are 
thus  commemorated  in  the  limits  of  existing  sees.  That  of  Rochester 
represented  till  of  late  an  obscm'e  kingdom  of  West  Kent,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  original  kingdom  of  Mercia  may  be  recovered  by  follow- 
ing the  map  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  Theodore's  first  work 
was  to  add  many  new  sees  to  the  old  ones  ;  his  second  was  to  group 
all  of  them  round  tbe  one  centre  of  Canterbury.  All  ties  between 
England  and  the  Irish  Church  were  roughly  broken.  Lindisfame 
lank  into  obscurity  with  the  flight  of  Colman  and  his  monks.  The 
new  prelates,  gathered  in  synod  afler  synod,  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  their  one  primate.  The  organization  of  the  episcopate  was  followed 
by  the  organiution  of  the  parish  system.  The  loose  system  of  the 
mission-sUtion,  the  monastery  from  which  priest  and  bishop  wcnx^ 
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forth  on  journey  after  journey  to  preach  and  baptize,  as  Aidan  went 
forth  from  Lindisfame,  or  Cuthbcrt  from  Melrose,  naturally  disappeared 
as  the  land  became  Christian.  The  missionaries  became  settled  clergy. 
The  holding  of  the  English  noble  or  landowner  became  the  parish,  and 
his  chaplain  the  parish  priest,  as  the  king's  chaplain  had  become  the 
bishop,  and  the  kingdom  his  diocese.  A  source  of  permanent  endow- 
ment for  the  clergy  was  found  at  a  later  time  in  the  revival  of  the 
Jewish  system  of  tithes,  and  in  the  annual  gift  to  Church  purposes  of 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  while  discipline  within  the  Church 
itself  was  provided  for  by  an  elaborate  code  of  sin  and  penance,  in 
which  the  principle  of  compensation,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  Teu- 
tonic legislation,  crept  into  the  relations  between  God  and  the  soul. 

In  his  work  of  organization,  in  his  creation  of  parishes,  in  his 
arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  the  way  in  which  he  grouped  them  round 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  his  national  synods  and  ecclesiastical  canons, 
Theodore  was  unconsciously  doing  a  political  work.  The  old  divisions 
of  kingdoms  and  tribes  about  him,  divisions  which  had  sprung  for 
the  most  part  from  mere  accidents  of  the  conquest,  were  fast  breaking 
down.  The  smaller  states  were  by  this  time  practically  absorbed  by  the 
three  larger  ones,  and  of  these  three  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  overlordship  of  Northumbria,  The  tendency  to 
national  unity  which  was  to  characterize  the  new  England  had  thus 
already  declared  itself ;  but  the  policy  of  Theodore  clothed  with  a 
sacred  form  and  surrounded  with  divine  sanctions  a  unity  which 
as  yet  rested  on  no  basis  but  the  sword.  The  single  throne  of  the 
one  Primate  at  Canterbury  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  thought 
of  a  single  throne  for  their  one  temporal  overlord  at  York,  or,  as  in  later 
days,  at  Lichfield  or  at  Winchester.  The  regular  subordination  of  priest 
to  bishop,  of  bishop  to  primate,  in  the  administration  of  the  Church, 
supplied  a  mould  on  which  the  civil  organization  of  the  state  quickly 
shaped  itself.  Above  all,  the  councils  gathered  by  Theodore  were  the 
first  of  all  national  gatherings  for  general  legislation.  It  was  at  a 
much  later  time  that  the  Wise  Men  of  Wessex,  or  Northumbria,  or 
Mercia,  learned  to  come  together  in  the  Witenagemote  of  all  England. 
It  was  the  ecclesiastical  synods  which  by  their  e-xample  led  the  way 
to  our  national  parliaments,  as  it  was  the  canons  enacted  in  such 
synods  which  led  the  way  to  a  national  system  of  law.  But  if  the 
movement  towards  national  unity  was  furthered  by  the  centralizing 
tendencies  of  the  Church,  it  w\is  furthered  as  powerfully  by  the  over- 
powering strength  of  Northumbria.  In  arms  the  kingdom  had  but  a 
single  rival.  Mercia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  partially  recovered  from 
the  absolute  subjection  in  which  it  was  left  after  Penda's  fall  by 
shaking  off  the  government  of  Oswi's  thegns,  and  by  choosing  Wulfere 
for  its  king.  Wulfere  was  a  \igorous  and  active  ruler,  and  the  peace- 
ful reign  of  Oswi  left  him  free  to  build  up  again  during  seventeen  years 
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of  vigorous  rule  C6S9-67S)i  the  Mercian  overlordship  over  Ihc  tribes 
of  mid-England,  which  had  been  lost  at  Penda's  death.  For  a  while 
he  bad  more  than  his  father's  success.  Not  only  did  Essex  again  own  K 
K)  supremacy,  but  even  London  fell  into  Mercian  hands.  The  West-  | 
Swons,  who  had  been  long  ago  stripped  of  their  conquests  along 
lit  Se^'era  by  Penda,  were  driven  across  the  Thames  by  Wulfece,  and 
all  ihcir  setUements  to  the  north  of  that  river  were  annexed  to  the 
Udtian  realm.  One  result  of  Wulfere's  conquest  remains  to  the 
pcesect  day ;  for  the  old  bishop-stool  of  the  West-Saxons  had  been 
csublishcd  by  Birinus  at  what  was  then  the  royal  city  of  Dorchester  ; ' 
ud  it  is  to  its  retreat,  with  the  kings  of  Wessex,  to  the  town  which  [ 
becune  the  new  capital  of  their  shrunken  realm  that  we  owe  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  supremacy  of  Mcrciasoon  reached  even 
across  the  Thames,  for  Sussex,  in  its  dread  of  the  West-Saxons,  found 
accepting  Wulfere's  overlordship,  and  its  king  was 
■ded  by  a  gift  of  the  two  outlying  settlements  of  the  Jutes — the 
isl*  of  Wight  and  the  lands  of  the  Mconwatas  along  the  Southampton 
»Mei- — which  we  must  suppose  had  been  reduced  by  Mercian  arms. 

The  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  went  hand  in  ^ 
kind  whh  jls  military  advnjicc.  The  forests  of  its  western  border,  the  i 
mvsbes  of  its  eastern  coast,  were  being  cleared  and  drained  by 
Bmiastic  colonies,  whose  success  shows  the  hold  which  Christianity 
lud  now  gained  over  its  people.  Heathenism,  indeed,  still  held  its  mvn 
in  the  westen>  woodlands,  where  the  miners  around  Alcestcr  drowned 
the  voice  of  Bishop  Ecgwine  of  Worcester,  as  he  preached  lo  them, 
■ith  the  din  of  their  hammers.  But  in  spite  of  their  hammers 
E<^wine's  preaching  left  one  lasting  mark  behind  it.  The  bishop , 
heard  how  a  swineherd  coming  out  from  the  forest  depths  on  a  sunny ' 
glide  had  seen  the  Three  Fair  Women  of  the  old  German  mythology ' 
seated  round  a  mystic  bush  and  singing  their  unearthly  song.  I 
bis  iancy  the  Fair  Women  transformed  themselves  into  a  vision  c 
the  mother  of  Christ  ;  and  the  silent  glade  soon  became  the  site  of  a 
abbey  dedicated  to  her,  and  of  a  town  which  sprang  up  under  its  shelter 
—the  Evesham  which  was  to  be  hallowed  in  after  time  by  the  fall  of 
Eari  Simon  of  Leicester.  Wilder  even  than  the  western  woodland  was 
i1k  desolate  fen-country  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  strctch- 
i^  from  the  "  Holland,"  the  sunk,  hollow  land  of  Lincolnshire,  lo  the 
diannel  of  the  Ouse,  a  wilderness  of  shallow  waters  and  reedy  islets 
fnpped  in  its  own  dark  mist-veil  and  tenanted  only  by  flocks  of  sere 
lug  wild-fow3.  Here  through  the  liberality  of  King  Wulferc  rose 
ibtiey  of  Peterborough,  Here,  too,  Guthlac,  a  youth  of  the  royal  rai 
Mercia,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world  in  the  solitudes  of  Crowland, , 
and  so  grrat  was  the  rci-erence  he  won,  that  only  two  years  had  passed 
luice  his  death  when  the  stalely  Abbey  of  Crowland  rose  over  his 
tomb^    Earth  was  brought  in  boats  to  form  a  site ;  the  buildings  tcsV^\ 
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on  oaken  piles  driven  into  the  marsh  ;  a  great  stone  church  replaced  the 
hermit's  cell ;  and  the  toil  of  the  new  brotherhood  changed  the  pools 
around  them  into  fertile  meadow-land.  The  abbey  of  Ely,  as  stately  as 
that  of  Crow  land,  was  founded  in  the  same  wild  fen  country  by  the  Lady 
.^Ihclthryth,  the  wife  of  King  Ecgfrilh,  who  in  the  year  670  succeeded 
Oswi  on  tlie  throne  of  Northumbria,  Her  flight  from  Ecgfrilh's  pursuit, 
and  the  shelter  given  her  by  Wulfere,  may  have  aided  to  hurry  on  fresh 
contests  between  the  two  kingdoms.  But  the  aid  was  hardly  needed. 
His  success  was  long  and  unvarying  enough  to  fire  Wulfere  to  a  renewal 
of  his  father's  effort  to  shake  off  the  Northumbrian  overlordship,  an 
overlordship  which  Mercia  had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge  even  though 
she  had  freed  herself  from  the  yoke  of  direct  subjection.  But  the 
vigorous  and  warlike  Ecgfrith  was  a  different  foe  from  the  West- 
Saxon  or  the  Jute,  and  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Mercia  was  so 
complete  that  he  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  to  his 
conquerors  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras  or  Lincolnsliire. 

Peace  would  have  been  purchased  more  hardly  had  not  Ecgfrith's 
ambition  turned  rather  to  conquests  over  the  Briton  than  to  victories 
bis  fellow  Englishmen.  The  war  between  Briton  and  English- 
man, which  had  languished  since  the  battle  of  Chester,  had  been  revived 
:  twelve  years  before  by  an  advance  of  the  West-Saxons  to 
the  south-wesL  Unable  to  save  the  possessions  of  Wessex  north 
of  the  Thames  from  the  grasp  of  Wulfere,  its  king,  Cenwalh,  sought 
for  compensation  in  an  attack  on  his  Welsh  neighbours.  A  victory 
Bradford  on  the  Avon  enabled  him  to  overrun  the  country 
north  of  Mendip,  which  had  till  then  been  held  by  the  Britons ; 
a  second  campaign  in  658,  which  ended  in  a  victory  on  the 
skirts  of  the  great  forest  that  covered  Somerset  to  the  east,  settled 
the  West-Saxons  as  conquerors  round  the  sources  of  the  Parret  It 
was  probably  the  example  of  the  West-Saxons  which  spurred  Ecgfrith 
to  a  series  of  attacks  upon  his  British  neighbours  in  the  west  which 
raised  Northumbria  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory.  Up  to  the  very 
moment  of  his  fall  indeed  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith  marks  the  highest 
pitch  of  Northumbrian  power.  His  armies  chased  the  Britons  from 
the  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  and  made  the  distrirt  of  Carlisle  English 
ground.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  conquered  country  was  bestowed  upon  the 
see  of  Lindisfame,  which  was  at  this  time  filled  by  one  whom  we  have 
seen  before  labouring  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  After  years  of 
mission  labour  at  Melrose,  Cuthbert  had  quitted  it  for  Holy  Island, 
and  preached  among  the  moors  of  Northumberland  as  he  had  preached 
beside  the  banks  of  Tweed.  He  remained  there  through  the  great 
secession  which  followed  on  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  and  became  prior 
of  the  dwindled  compiany  of  brethren,  now  torn  with  endless  disputes, 
against  which  his  patience  and  good  humour  straggled  in  vain.  Worn 
out  at  last  he  Aed  to  a  little  sandbank,  one  of  a  group  of  islets  not  far 
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from  Ida's  fortress  of  Bamborough,  strewn  for  the  most  part  with  kelp  \    Su.  ill. 
ami  sea-weed,  the  home  of  the  gull  and  the  seal.     In  the  midst  of  it        ^^ 
rose  his  hut  of  rough  stones  and  turf,  dug  down  ^vilhin  deep  into  the    Noktbum 
rock,  and  roofed  with  logs  and  straw.  1   k'JU^. 

The  reverence  for  his  sanctity  dragged  Cuthbert  back  in  old  age  to  a09- 
fill  the  vacant  see  of  Lindisfame.  He  entered  Carli5lc,  which  the  King  |  *'*• 
had  bestowed  upon  the  bishopric,  at  a  moment  when  all  Norlhumbria  | 
■KK  waiting  for  news  of  a  fresh  campaign  of  Ecgfrith's  against  the  I 
Unions  in  the  north.  The  Firth  of  Forth  had  long  been  the  northern  1 
Koiit  of  Northumbria,  and  the  Whithern,  the  "white  stone  town,"! 
Id  which  a  Northumbrian  bishop,  Trumwine,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  | 
ne»  bishopric  of  Galloway,  was  a  sign  of  the  subjection  of  ihe 
Britons  of  that  district  to  the  Northumbrian  overlordship.  Ecgfrith,  I 
however,  resolved  to  carry  his  conquests  further  to  the  north,  and  \ 
crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth,  his  army  marched  in  the  year  685 ' 
into  the  land  of  the  Picts.  A  sense  of  coming  ill  weighed  on  I 
Northumbria,  and  its  dread  was  quickened  by  a  memory  of  the 
fliTses  which  bad  been  pronounced  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  on  its 
ting,  when  his  navy,  setting  out  a  year  before  from  the  newly-conquered 
wenem  coast,  swept  the  Irish  shores  in  a  raid  which  seemed  like 
iicrilege  to  those  who  loved  the  home  of  Aidan  and  Columba.  As 
Cmhbert  bent  over  a  Roman  fountain  which  still  stood  unharmed 
iDMngsI  the  niins  of  Carlisle,  the  anxious  bystanders  thought  they 
caught  words  of  ill-omen  falling  from  the  old  man's  lips.  "  Perhaps," 
he  seemed  to  murmur,  "  at  this  very  hour  the  peril  of  the  fight  is  over 
uid  done."  ''  Watch  and  pray,"  he  said,  when  they  questioned  him  on 
the  morrow  ;  "watch  and  pray."  In  a  few  days  more  a  solitary  fugi- 
bve  escaped  from  the  slaughter  told  that  the  Picts  had  turned  des- 
penlely  to  bay,  as  the  English  army  entered  Fife  \  and  that  Ecgfrith 
ud  the  flower  of  his  nobles  lay,  a  ghastly  ring  of  corpses,  on  ihe  far- 
>S  moorLuid  of  Ncchtansmere  (6S5). 

To  Cuthbert  the  tidings  were  tidings  of  death.  His  bishopric  was 
loon  laid  aside,  and  two  months  after  his  return  to  his  island-hemiitagc 
llie  old  man  lay  dying,  murmuring  to  the  last  words  of  concord  and 
^OLCe.  A  signal  of  his  death  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  one  of  those 
*l)o  Mood  by  ran  with  a  candle  in  each  hand  to  a  place  whence  the 
1^  might  be  seen  by  a  monk  who  was  looking  out  from  the  watch* 
lover  of  Lindisfame.  As  the  tiny  gleam  flashed  over  the  dark  reach 
i  lea,  and  the  watchman  hurried  with  his  news  into  the  church,  the 
Inibren  of  Holy  Island  were  singing,  as  it  chanced,  tbe  words  of 
Ike  PMlmist :  "  Thou  hast  cast  us  out  and  scattered  us  abroad  ;  Tboti 
kut  also  been  displeased ;  Thou  hast  shown  thy  people  heavy 
t^p ;  Thou  hast  given  us  a  drink  of  deadly  wine."  The  chant 
■«  the  dirge,  not  of  Cuthbert  only,  but  of  his  church  and  his  people. 
Onr  both  bimg  from  that  hour  the  gloom  of  a  seeming  laUuitA 
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Strangers  who  knew  not  lona  and  Columba  entered  into  the  heriiaj 
of  Aidan  and  CulhberL  As  the  Roman  Communion  folded  Englai 
again  beneath  her  wing,  men  forgot  that  a  Church  which  passi 
utterly  away  had  battled  with  Rome  for  the  spiritual  headship 
Western  Christendom,  and  that  English  religion  had  for  a  hundn 
years  its  centre  not  at  Canterbury,  but  at  Lindisfame.  Nor  were  m' 
Jong  lo  remember  that  from  the  days  of  ^Ethelfrith  to  the  days 
Ecgfrilh  English  politics  had  found  their  centre  at  York.  Bui,  fc 
gotten  or  no,  Northumbria  had  done  its  work.  By  its  missionari 
and  by  its  sword  i[  had  won  England  from  heathendom  to  the  Christii 
Churdi.  It  bad  given  her  a  new  poetic  literature.  Its  monasieri 
were  already  the  seat  of  whatever  intellectual  life  the  country  possesse 
Above  all  it  had  been  the  first  lo  gather  together  into  a  loose  politic 
unity  the  various  tribes  of  the  English  people,  and  by  standing  at  ihi 
head  for  nearly  a  centurj'  to  accustom  them  to  a  national  life,  out 
whicb  England,  as  we  have  it  now,  was  to  spring. 

Ssetlan  IV.— Tha  Orarlordahlv  or  Merola,  SS8— BUS. 

[ifuAbiriVi«.~-A  few  incidents  of  Mercian  history  are  preserved  among  t 
meagre  annals  of  Wessei,  which  form,  during  this  period,  "The  Engli 
Chronicle."  But  for  the  most  part  we  are  thrown  upon  later  writers,  especia 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William  of  Maimeibury,  both  authors  of  the  (well 
century,  but  having  access  to  older  materials  now  lost.  The  letters  of  Bonifai 
which  form  the  most  valuable  conlemporary  materials  for  this  period,  are  giv 
by  Dr.  Giles  (Banifiicii  Opera  Omnia.  London  :  1S44).  Those  of  Alcwi 
have  been  carefully  edited  by  Jaffe  in  his  series  of  Monumenla  Gcrmanica.] 


The  supremacy  of  Northumbria  fell  for  ever  with  the  death 
Ecgfrith  and  tba  defeat  of  Nechtansmere.  To  the  north  the  flight 
Bishop  Tnimwinc  from  Whithern  announced  the  revolt  of  Callow 
from  her  rule.  In  the  south,  Mercia  at  once  took  up  again  the  projec 
of  independence  which  had  been  crushed  by  Wulfere's  defeat.  E 
successor,  the  Mercian  Icing  j^thelred,  again  seized  the  province 
the  Lindiswaras,  and  the  war  he  thus  began  with  Northumbria  w 
only  ended  by  a  peace  negotiated  through  Archbishop  Theodoj 
which  left  him  master  of  Middle  England,  and  free  to  attempt  t 
direct  conquest  of  Ihc  south.  For  the  moment  indeed  the  attem 
proved  a  fruitless  one,  for  at  the  instant  of  Norlhurabria's  fall  Wess 
rose  into  fresh  power  under  Ini,  the  greatest  of  its  early  kings.  Und 
his  predecessor,  Centwine,  it  had  again  taken  up  its  war  with  the  Britoi 
and  conquered  as  far  as  the  Quantocks.  Ini,  whose  reign  covered  I 
long  period  froin  688  to  726,  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  it  the  w 
which  Centwine  had  begun.  He  pushed  his  way  southward  round  t 
marshes  of  the  Parret  to  amorefertileterrilory,  and  guarded  the  front! 
<A  bis  new  conquests  by  a  wooden  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Tone,  which  h 
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growD  into  the  present  Taunton.  The  West-Saxons  thus  became  masters  Sn 
ofthc  whole  district  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Somerset,  the  shire  .^^^ 
of  the  Sumer-soetas,  where  the  Tor  rose  like  an  island  out  of  a  waste  i.okc 
of  flood-drowned  fen  that  stretched  westward  to  the  Channel,  .^t  "j 
the  base  of  this  hill  Ini  established  on  the  site  of  an  older  British  h 
foundation  his  famous  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  The  monastery  pro- ' 
bably  took  this  English  name  from  an  English  family,  ihe  Glsstings, 
who  chose  the  spot  for  their  settlement  ;  but  it  had  long  been  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  resting-place  of 
a  second  Patrick  drew  thither  the  wandering  scholars  of  Ireland  The 
first  inhabitants  of  Ini's  abbey  found,  as  they  alleged,  "  an  ancient 
church  built  by  no  art  of  man;"  and  to  this  relic  of  a  Koinan  time  they 
added  their  own  oratory  of  stone.  The  spiritual  charge  of  his  con- 
quests Ini  committed  to  Ealdhelm,  the  most  famous  scholar  of  his  day, 
*ho  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  see  of  Sherborne,  which  the  kii^ 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  older  diocese  of  Winchester  so  as  to  include 
the  new  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Ini's  code,  the  earliest  collection  of  West- 
Saion  laws  which  remains  to  us,  shows  a  -mse  solicitude  to  provide  for 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  orgivntiation  of  his  kingdom.  His 
tipulse  of  the  Mercians,  when  they  at  last  attacked  Weisex,  showed 
how  well  he  could  provide  for  its  defence,  Ceolred,  the  successor 
of  iCthelred  on  the  throne  of  Mer',;ia,  began  the  straggle  with  Wassex 
ftir  the  ovetlordship  of  the  south;  hut  he  was  repulsed  in  714  in  a 
bloody  encounter  at  Wodnesburh  on  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
AUe  however  as  Ini  was  to  hoM  Mercia  at  bay,  he  was  unable  to  hush 
tbe  civil  strife  that  was  the  curse  of  Wessex,  and  a  wild  legend  tells 
tbe  story  of  the  disgust  which  drove  him  from  the  world.  He  bad 
feasted  royally  at  one  of  his  country  houses,  and  os  tbe  morrow,  as 
be  rode  from  it,  his  queen  bade  him  turn  back  thjxher.  The  king 
returned  to  find  his  house  stripped  af  curtains  and  vessels,  and  foul 
with  refuse  and  the  dung  of  cattk,. while  is  the  royal  bed  where  he 
had  slept  with  jEthelburh  rested,  a  sow  with  her  farrow  of  pigs. 
Tie  scene  had  no  need  of  the  queen's  comment  :  "-See,  my  lord, 
hnr  the  fashion  of  this  world. passelh  away  ! "  In  726  tni.laid  dowa  \ 
hit  crown,  and  sought  peace  and  death  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Ravie, 

The  anarchy  which  had  driven  Ini  from  the  throne  broke  out  Mt.his  j 
departure  in  civil  strife  which  left  Wessex  an  easy  prey  to  the  sue-  ^^ 
ccsor  of  Ceolred.  Among  those  who  sought  Guthlac's  retiremeot  at 
Crowland  came  jEthelliald,  a  Mercian  of  royal  blood  ftying  ^fraln 
Ceolied'i  hate.  Driven  off  again  and  again  by  the  kin^s  purfiuit, 
^ibdbald  still  returned  to  the  little  hut  he  had  built  beside  (he  hermit- 
^comforting  himself  in  hours  of  despair  with  his  companion's  wonlt, 
"KiKnr  bow  to  wait,"  said  Guthlac,  "and  the  kingdom  will  come  lo 
Ace ;  not  by  violence  or  rapine,  but  by  the  hand  of  God."  liv  f  16 
CeidKd  fell  freMy-amiiien  at  his  board,  and  Mercia  chose  Atti,^ftia!l&\ 
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for  its  king.  Already  the  realm  reached  from  Hjmber  to  Thames  ; 
and  iElhelreci, crossing  the  latter  river,  had  reduced  Kent  benealb  bis 
over  lordship.  But  with  ^thelbald  be^an  Mercia's  fiercest  stru^^le  (or 
the  complete  suprernacy  of  the  south.  He  penetrated  into  Ihe  very  heart 
of  the  Wesi-Saxon  kingdom,  and  his  siege  and  capture  of  ilic  royal  town 
of  Somerton  in  733  ended  the  war.  For  twenty  years  the  ovcrlordahip 
of  Mcrcia  was  rect^niied  by  all  Britain  south  of  the  lluinber.  ^thel- 
bald  styled  himself  "  King  not  of  the  Mercians  only,  but  of  all  the 
neighbouring  peoples  who  are  called  by  Ihe  common  name  of  Southern 
English."  The  use  of  a  title  unknown  till  his  day,  Ihal  of  '■  King  of 
Britain,"  betrayed  the  daring  hope  that  the  creation  of  an  English 
realm,  so  long  attempted  in  vain  by  the  kings  of  Norlhumbria,  might 
be  reserved  for  (he  new  power  of  Mercia.  But  the  aim  of  ^thelbald 
was  destined  to  the  same  failure  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  England 
north  of  Humber  was  saved  from  his  grasp  by  the  heroic  defence  made 
by  the  Northumbrian  king  Eadberht,  who  renewed  for  a  while  the 
fading  glories  of  his  kingdom  by  an  alliance  with  the  Picts,  which 
enabled  him  in  765  to  conquer  Sirathclydc,  and  take  its  capital, 
Alcluyd,  or  Dumbarton,  Southern  England  was  wrested  from  Mercia 
bya  revolt  into  which  the  West-Saxons  vfere  driven  ihrough  the  intoler- 
able exactions  of  their  new  overlord.  At  the  head  of  his  own  Mercian 
army,  and  of  the  subject  hosts  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East-Anglia, 
/Ethelbald  marched  in  752  to  the  field  of  Burford,  where  the  Wcst- 
Saxons  were  again  marshalled  under  the  golden  dragon  of  their 
race  j  but  after  hours  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
battle,  a  sudden  panic  seized  tbe  Mercian  king,  and  he  fled  first  of  lii^ 
army  from  the  field.  A  second  Mercian  defeat  at  Secandun  in  755 
confirmed  the  freedom  of  Wcssex,  but  amidst  the  rout  of  his  host 
jEthelbald  redeemed  the  nue  hour  of  shame  that  had  tarnished  his 
glory.     He  refused  to  fly,  and  fell  on  the  field. 

While  Mercia  was  thus  battling  for  the  ovcrlordship  of  the  south, 
Northumbria  had  set  aside  its  glory  in  arms  for  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
Under  the  peaceful  reigns  of  Ecgfriih's  successors,  Eadfrith  the 
Learned  and  Coelwolf,  their  kingdom  became  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  the  literary  centre  of  the  Christian  world  in 
Western  Europe.  No  schools  were  more  famous  than  those  of 
Jarrow  and  York,  The  whole  learning  of  the  age  seemed  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  Northumbrian  scholar.  Bieda — the  Venerable 
Bcde  as  later  times  styled  him — was  born  about  ten  years  after  the 
Synod  of  Whitby,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  abbey  which  Benedict 
Biscop  was  rearing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  His  youth  was  trained 
and  his  long  tranquil  life  was  wholly  spent  in  an  offshoot  of  Benedict's 
house  which  was  founded  by  his  scholar  Ccolfhd,  Bxda  never  stirred 
from  Jarrow.  "1  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  same  monastery,"  he 
says,  "  and  while  attuitive  to  the  rule  of  my  order  and  the  service 
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oS  (he  Church,  my  constant  pleasure  lay  in  learning,  or  teaching, 
w  writing."  The  words  sketch  for  us  a  scholar's  life,  the  more 
tmching  in  its  simplicity  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  first  great  English 
icholar.  The  quiet  grandeur  of  a.  life  consecrated  to  knowledge, 
the  tranquil  pleasure  that  lies  in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing, 
dawned  for  Englishmen  in  the  story  of  Baeda.  While  still  young,  he 
became  teacher,  and  sin  hundred  monks,  besides  strangers  that  flocked 
thither  for  instruction,  formed  his  school  of  Jarrow.  It  is  hard  to  ima- 
pne  how  among  the  toils  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  duties  of  the 
monk  Bsda  could  have  found  time  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
woilcs  that  made  his  name  famous  in  the  West.  But  materials  for 
study  had  accumulated  in  Northumbri a  through  thejoumeysof  Wilfrith 
and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  Archbishop  Ecgberht  was  forming  the  Rrst 
English  library  at  York.  The  tradition  of  Ihe  older  Irish  teachers  still 
lingered  to  direct  the  young  scholar  into  that  path  of  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation to  which  he  chiefiy  owed  his  fame.  Greek,  a  rare  aeeom- 
plishmcnt  in  the  West,  came  to  him  from  the  school  which  the  Greek 
Archbishop  Theodore  founded  beneath  the  wails  of  Canterbury. 
His  skill  in  the  ecclesiastical  chaunt  was  derived  from  a  Roman  cantor 
■horn  Pope  Vitalian  sent  in  the  train  of  Benedict  Dlscop.  Little  by 
little  the  young  scholar  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  science  of  his  time  ;  he  became,  as  Burke  rightly  styled  him,  "  the 
iuhcT  of  English  learning."  The  tradition  of  the  older  classic  cuhure 
Has  first  revived  for  England  in  his  quotations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of 
Seneca  and  Cicero,  of  Lucretius  and  Ovid.  Virgil  cast  over  him  the 
sane  spell  that  he  cast  over  Dante  ;  verses  from  the  .^ncid  break  his 
narratives  of  martyrdoms,  and  the  disciple  ventures  on  the  track  of  the 
peat  master  in  a  little  eclogue  descriptive  of  the  approach  of  spring. 
His  work  was  done  with  small  aid  from  others.  "  I  am  my  own  secre- 
lary,"  he  writes  ;  "  I  make  my  own  notes.  I  am  my  own  librarian." 
But  forty-five  works  remained  al^er  his  death  to  attest  his  pro- 
digious industry.  In  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  contemporaries  the 
most  important  among  these  were  the  commentaries  and  homilies 
»pon  various  books  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers.  But  he  was  far  from  confining  himself  to  theology. 
In  treatises  compiled  as  text-books  for  his  scholars,  Baida  threw 
together  all  that  the  world  had  then  accumulated  in  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  in  physics  and  music,  in  philosophy,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
uiihmetic,  medicine.  But  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  his  researches 
Itft  him  in  heart  a  simple  Englishman.  He  loved  his  own  English 
tongue,  he  was  skilled  in  English  song,  his  last  work  was  a  translation 
into  English  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  almost  (he  last  words  that 
brake  from  his  lips  were  some  English  rhymes  upon  death. 

Bat  the  noblest  proof  of  his  love  of  England  lies  in  the  work  which 
inmortaliiea  hi*  name.     In  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  t.\»e  £t\g\\sW 
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Nation,"  BsKJa  was  a.t  once  the  founder  of  medisval  history  and  the 
first  English  historian.  All  that  we  really  know  of  the  century  and  a 
half  that  follows  the  landing  of  Augustine,  we  know  from  him. 
Wherever  his  own  personal  observation  extended,  the  story  is  told  with 
admirable  detail  and  force.  He  is  hardly  less  full  or  accurate  in  the 
portions  which  he  owed  to  his  Kentish  friends,  Alcwinc  and  Nothelm. 
What  he  owed  to  no  informant  was  his  own  exquisite  faculty  of  story- 
telling, and  yet  no  story  of  his  own  telling  is  so  touching  as  the  story 
of  his  death.  Two  weeks  before  the  Easter  of  7^5  the  old  man  was 
seized  with  an  extreme  weakness  and  loss  of  breath.  He  still  pre- 
'ed,  however,  his  usual  pleasantness  and  gay  gcod-humour,  and  in 
spite  of  prolonged  sleeplessness  continued  his  lectures  to  the  pupils 
him.  Verses  of  his  own  English  tongue  broke  from  time  to  time 
from  the  master's  lip—  rude  rimes  thai  told  how  before  the  "  need-fare," 
Death's  stem  "  must-go,"  none  can  enough  bethink  him  what  is  to  be 
his  doom  for  good  or  ill.  The  tears  of  Bsda's  scholars  mingled  with 
his  song.  "  We  never  read  without  weeping,"  writes  one  of  them.  So 
the  days  rolled  on  to  Ascension- tide,  and  still  master  and  pupils  toiled 
their  work,  for  B^a  longed  (o  bring  to  an  end  his  version  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  into  the  English  tongue,  and  his  extracts  from  Uishop 
Isidore.  "I  don't  want  my  boys  to  read  a  lie,"  he  answered  those 
who  would  have  had  him  rest,  "or  to  work  to  no  purpose,  after  1  am 
gone."  A  few  days  before  Ascension-tide  his  sickness  grew  upon  him, 
but  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  teaching,  only  saying  cheerfully  to  his 
scholars,  "  Leam  with  what  speed  you  may  ;  I  know  not  how  long  I 
may  last."  The  dawn  broke  on  another  sleepless  night,  and  again  the 
called  his  scholars  round  him  and  bade  them  write.  "  There 
.  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe,  as  the  morning  drew  on, 
is  hard  for  thee  to  question  thyself  any  longer."  "  It  is  easily 
done,"  said  Bseda  ;  "  take  thy  pen  and  write  quickly."  Amid  tears 
and  farewells  the  day  wore  on  to  eventide.  "  There  is  yet  one  sentence 
unwritten,  dear  master,"  said  the  boy.  "  Write  it  quickly,"  bade  the 
dying  man.  "  It  is  finished  now,"  said  the  little  scribe  at  last.  "  You 
speak  truth,"  said  the  master  ;  "  all  is  fiuished  now."  Placed  upon  the 
1  his  scholar's  arms,  his  face  turned  to 
to  pray,  B^da  chaunted  the  solemn 
:e  reached  the  close  of  his  song,  hi: 


Nortb- 


pavement,  his  head  supported 
the  spot  where  he  was  won 
"  Glory  to  God."  As  his  vi 
passed  quietly  away. 

First  among  Enghsh  schola 
among  English  historians,  it 
literature  strikes  ' 
round  hi 


first  among  English  theologians,  first 
in  the  monk  of  Janow  that  English 
In  the  six  hundred  scholars  who  gathered 
the  father  of  our  n:itionaI  education. 
In  his  physical  treatises  he  is  the  firsl  figure  to  which  our  science  looks 
back.  Bxda  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  the  letter 
which  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  addressed  to  Archbishop  Ecgberht 
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■hole  of  the  eighth  century,  i 
The  energy  of  the  new  king  \ 
Welsh  on    his  western  border. 


of  York  shows  how  vigorously  he  proposed  to  baitte  against  tlie 
growing  anarchy  of  Norlhunibria.  But  bis  plana  of  reform  came  too  ,. 
Uie ;  and  though  a  king  like  Eadberhl  might  beat  back  the  inroads  of  ut 
lh(  Mercians  and  even  conquer  Slrathclyde,  before  the  anarchy  of 
liis  own  kingdom  even  Eadbetht  could  only  fling  down  his  sceptre 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  the  cloisters  of  Lindisfame.  From  the  death 
of  Bzda  the  history  of  Nortbumbria  is  in  fact  only  a  wild  story  of 
lawlessness  and  bloodshed.  King  after  king  was  swept  away  by 
treason  and  revolt,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  turbulent 
nobles,  the  very  fields  lay  waste,  and  the  land  was  swept  by  famine 
wA  plague.  An  anarchy  almost  as  complete  had  fallen  on  Wessex 
after  its  repulse  of  ^Cthelbald's  invasion.  Only  in  Mercia  was  there 
aajr  sign  of  order  and  settled  rule. 

The  two  crushing  defeats  at  Burford  and  Secandun  were  far 
from  having  broken  the  Mercian  power.  Under  Offa,  whose 
reign  from  758  to  796  covers  with  that  of  ^Cthelbald  nearly  the 
rose  to  a  height  unknown  before. 
5  shown  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  tem- 
porary alliance  which  Penda  formed  with  the  Welsh  King  Cadwallon, 
(he  war  with  the  Britons  in  the  west  had  been  the  one  fatal  hindrance 
lo  the  progress  of  Mercia.  lEthelbald  had  led  in  vain  the  united 
forces  of  his  under-kings,  and  even  of  Wessex,  against  Wales. 
But  it  was  under  Offa  that  Mercia  first  really  braced  herself  to  the 
completion  of  her  British  conquests.  Beating  back  the  Welsh  from 
Hereford,  and  carrying  his  own  ravages  into  the  heart  of  Wales,  Offa 
drove  the  King  of  Powys  from  bis  capital,  which  changed  its  old  name 
of  Pei^wem  for  the  significant  English  title  of  the  Town  in  the  Scrub 
or  Bush,  Scrobbesbyryg,  Shrewsbury.  Experience,  however,  had  taught 
the  Mercians  the  worthlessness  of  raids  like  these.  Offa  resolved  to 
create  a  military  border  by  planting  a  settlement  of  Englishmen 
between  the  Severn,  which  had  till  then  served  as  thesvestem  boundary 
of  the  English  race,  and  the  huge  "  Offa's  Dyke,"  which  he  drew  from 
ihemouth  of  Wye  to  thiit  of  Dee.  Here,  as  in  the  later  conquests  of 
ihe  West-Saxons,  we  find  the  old  plan  of  extermination  delinitely 
ibandoned.  The  Welsh  who  chose  lo  remain  dwelt  undisturbed 
amoi^  their  English  conquerors,  and  It  was  to  regulate  the  mutual 
idations  of  the  two  races  that  Offa  drew  up  a  code  of  Mercian  laws 
which  bore  his  name.  From  these  conquests  over  the  Britons,  Offa 
lumed  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  gain  that  overlordship  over  Britain 
vhich  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  win.  His  policy  was  marked  by 
a  singular  combini.tion  of  activity  and  self-restraint.  He  refrained 
carefully  from  any  effort  to  realize  his  aim  by  force  of  arms.  An 
upeditioD  against  the  town  of  H.islings,  indeed,  with  a  victory  at 
Odord  on  tbe  Urnfent,  reasserted  the  supremacy  of  Mercia  over  KsM, 
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Sk.  IV.    '  when  il  was  shaken  for  a.  time  by  a  revolt  of  the  Kentishmen ;  and  F.as(- 
_,  ~T         Anglia  seems  to  have  been  directly  annexed  to  the  Mercian  kingdom. 
joaimnar   But  his   relations  with  Northumbria  and  with  Wessex  were  for  the 
•J™"*'      most  part  peaceful,  and  his  aim  wras  rather  at  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
St"     '  tnanding  inAuence  over  ihem  than  at  the  assertion  of  any  overlordship 
in  name.     He  avenged  .t^lhelbald's  defeats  by  a  victory  over  the  West- 
Saxons  at  Bcnsingion,  but  he  attempted  nosubjugationof  their  country. 
He  contented  himself  with  placing  a  creature  of  his  own  on  its  tbronc, 
and  with  wedding  him  to  his  daughter  Eadburh.    The  marriage  of  a 
:  second  daughter  with  the  King  of  Northumbria  established  a  similar. 
influence  in  the  north.     Both  the  Northumbrian  and  the  West-Saxon 
king  were  threatened  by  rival  claimants  of   their  thrones,  and  both 
looked  for  aid  against  them  to  the  arms  of  OtTa.     Without  jarring 
against  their  jealous   assertion   of  independence,    Ofta   had    in   fact 
brought  both  Wessex  and  Northumbria  into  dependence  on  Mercia. 
Ba^and         Such  a  supremacy  must  soon  have  passed  into  victual  sovereignty. 
nlubr  '  ^^^  ^"^  *^^  intervention  at  this  moment  of  a  power  from  across  the 
I  se.i,  the  power  of  the  Franks,     The  connection  of  the  Franks  with  the 
English  kingdoms  at  this  time  was  brought  about  by  a  missionary 
I  from  Wessex.     Boniface  (or  Winfrilh)  followed  in  the  track  of  earlier 
( preachers,  both   Irish  and  English,  who  had  been  labouring  to  little 
purpose  among  the  heathens  of  Germany,  and  especially  among  those 
who  had  now  become  subjects  to  the  Franks.     It    was  through  the 
disciples   whom  he  planted   along   the   line   of  his  labours  that  the 
Prankish  sovereigns  were  drawn  to  an  interest  in   English  affairs. 
Whether  from  mere  jealousy  of   a  neighbour  state,  or  from  designs 
n  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  which  the  growth  of  any 
great  central  power  in  the  island  would  check,  the  support  of  the 
weaker  kingdoms  against  IVIercfa  became  the  policy  of  the  Prankish 
t.     When  Eadberht  of  Northumbria  was  attacked  by  ^ihelbald 
of  Mercia,  the  Frank  King   Pippin  sent  him  presents  and  the  offer 
of  an  alliance.    When  Pippin's  son,  Charles  the  Great,  succeeded 
him,  he  received  with  favour  an  appeal  for  protection  sent  by  King 
Ealhred  of  Northumbria  through  Lullus,  who  had  followed  Boniface 
as  Archbishop  of  Malntz.    The  Court  of  Charles  became  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  enemies  of  Ofla  ;  forEardwulf,  a  claimant  of  the  North- 
umbrian crown,  who  was  driven  from  Northumbria  by  the  husband  of 
one  of  Offa's  daughters,  and  for  Ecgberht,  a  claimant  of  the  West-Saxon 
crown,whowasdrivenfromWesscjt  by  the  husband  of  another.  A  revolt 
of  Kent  against  Mercia  at  last  brought  Charles  and  OfTa  into  open 
collision.     Kent  appealed  to  Charles  for  protection,  but   the  threats  of 
Charles   were  met  by  Ofla  with  defiance.     The  Mercian  army  re- 
conquered Kent ;  and  a  plot  of  Jaenberht,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  bringing  about  a  landing  of  Prankish  troops,  was  discovered 
and  defeated.    Offa  drove  the  archbishop  into  exile,  and  punished 
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his  Me  by  setting  up  Lichiield  as  a  rival  arcbbisbopic.    The  failure  of     '■ 
»  marriage  negotiation  widened  the  breach  between  the  two  sovereigns.    ^ 
each  closed  the  ports  on  his  own  side  of  the  channel  against  the  sub-   lc 
jccis  of  the  other  ;  and  war  was  only  averted  by  the  efforts  of  a  North- 1 
iimbrian  scholar,  Alcwine,  whose  learning  had  secured  him   the  confi- ' 
dcnce  and  friendship  of  Charles  the  Great. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Prankish  sovereign  probably  told  him  that  the 
lime  was  not  come  for  any  projects  against  HHiain.  Secure  on  either 
liorder,  his  kingdom  wealthy  with  years  of  peace  and  order,  and  his 
imies  fresh  from  victories  over  Welshman  and  Kentishman,  Offa  w 
no  unworthy  antagonist  for  Charles  the  Great.  Charles  therefore  r 
only  declined  a  struggle,  but  negotiated  with  his  rival  a  treaty,  men: 
nUe  as  the  hrst  monument  of  our  foreign  diplomacy,  which  secured 
protection  for  the  English  merchants  and  pilgrims  who  were  making 
Iheir  way  in  growjng  numbers  to  Rome.  But  the  death  of  Ofla  in 
796  at  once  reopened  the  strife.  The  hand  of  Charles  was  seen  I 
m  a  new  revolt  of  Kent,  and  in  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the| 
ippeal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  archbishopric ' 
•hich  OfTa  had  set  up  at  Lichfield.  Ccnwulf,  Offa's  successor,  showed  i 
1  vigour  and  moderation  worthy  of  Offa  himself.  He  roughly  put 
dawn  the  Kentish  revolt,  and  then  conciliated  the  Kentish  archbishop 
by  the  suppression  of  the  rival  sec,  Bui  the  next  move  of  Charles 
proved  a  more  fatal  one.  On  the  death  of  Beomrcd,  the  sovereign 
■hom  Ofia  had  set  up  over  Wessex,  Ecgberht  was  at  once  des- 
patched from  the  Frankish  Court,  and  welcomed  by  the  West-Saxons 
u  their  king.  Some  years  after,  tho  influence  of  Charles  brought  about 
liie  restoration  of  Eardwulf,  who,  like  Ecgberht,  had  taken  refuge 
at  his  court,  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  In  the  north  as  in  the 
KKilh,  the  work  of  OiTa  was  thus  undone.  Within,  Mercia  was  torn  by 
1  civil  war  which  broke  out  on  Cenwulfs  death  ;  and  the  weakness 
ibich  this  produced  was  seen  when  the  old  strife  with  Wessex 
was  renewed  by  his  successor.  In  823  Beornwuif  penetrated  into 
Wiltshire,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Ellandun.  All  Eng- 
land south  of  the  Thames  at  once  submitted  to  Ecgberht  of  Wessex, 
aad  East-Anglia  rose  in  a  desperate  revolt  which  proved  fatal  to  its 
Herclan  rulers,  Beornwuif  and  his  successor  Ludeca  fell  in  two  great 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  East-Anglians  ;  and  Wiglaf  had  hardly 
mounted  the  Mercian  throne  when  his  exhausted  kingdom  was  called , 
H)  again  to  encounter  the  West-Saxon.  While  Mercia  was  struggling! 
igainst  the  revolt  of  East-Anglia,  Ecgberht  had  carried  on  the  old  war ' 
of  Wessex  with  the  Briton,  bad  conquered  and  colonized  Devon,  and  j 
ixed  the  new  English  border  at  the  Tamar.  The  weakness  of  Mercia ! 
ifter  its  two  defeats  called  him  to  a  greater  conquest.  In  827  his  army ' 
marched  nonhward  without  a  struggle.  Wiglaf  fled  helplessly  before : 
It :  and  MctcIa  iMwcd  to  the  West-Saxon  overlordship.    Front  M«^»&\ 
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E»:;i)LrIit  in.iri  lutl  ';;i  N'nrlli;ini'u;.i,  l^ut  a  cv\\\v\\\  ut" 
aiuuchy  had  robljcd  that  kingdom  ul  ail  n  ij;our,  and  its  nublcs  mcL  Inni 
at  the  Don  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship.  He  turned 
to  the  West ;  and  the  Welsh,  who  were  still  smarting  from  the  heavy 
blows  inflicted  on  them  by  Mercia,  submitted  to  the  joint  army  of 
Mercians  and  West-Saxons  which  he  led  into  the  field.  The  dream  of 
Eadwine  and  of  Offa  seemed  at  last  made  real :  and  in  right  of  an 
overlordship  which  stretched  from  the  Forth  to  the  British  Channel 
Ecgberht  styled  himself  **  the  King  of  the  English." 

Section  v.— Wessez  and  the  Danes,  800--880. 

^Authorities. — Our  history  here  rests  mainly  on  the  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon) 
Chronicle.  The  earlier  part  of  this  is  a  compilation,  and  consists  of  (i)  Annals 
of  the  conquest  of  South  Britain,  (2)  Short  notices  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of 
Wessex,  expanded  into  larger  form  by  copious  insertions  from  Bx^la,  and  after 
bis  death  by  briefer  additionis  from  some  northern  sources.  (3)  It  is  probable 
that  these  materials  were  thrown  together,  and  perhaps  translated  from  Latin 
into  English,  in  /Elfred's  time,  as  a  preface  to  the  far  fuller  annals  which  begin 
with  the  reign  of  ^Eihelwulf,  and  widen  into  a  great  contemporary  history  when 
they  reach  that  of  Alfred  himself.  Of  their  character  and  import  as  a  part  of 
English  literature,  I  have  spoken  in  the  text.  The  "Life  of  /Elfred,"  which 
bears  the  name  of  Asser,  though  valuable,  as  at  least  founded  on  contemporary 
authority,  must,  in  its  present  shape,  be  regarded  as  of  a  later  date.  There  is 
an  admirable  modem  life  of  the  king  by  Dr.  Pauli.] 


As  the  Frank  had  undermined  the  greatness  of  Mercia,  so  the 
Dane  struck  down  the  short- lived  greatness  of  Wessex.  Norway  and 
its  fellow  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  were  being 
brought  at  this  time  into  more  settled  order  by  a  series  of  great 
sovereigns,  and  the  bolder  spirits  who  would  not  submit  to  their  rule 
were  driven  to  the  sea,  and  embraced  a  life  of  piracy  and  war.  Ecgberht 
had  hardly  brought  all  Britain  under  his  sway  when  these  Danes,  as 
all  the  Northmen  were  at  this  time  called,  were  seen  hovering  off  the 
English  coast,  and  growing  in  numbers  and  hardihood  as  they  crept 
southward  to  the  Thames.  The  first  sight  of  the  Danes  is  as  if  the  hand 
on  the  dial  of  history  had  gone  back  three  hundred  years.  The  same 
Norwegian  fiords,  the  same  Frisian  sandbanks,  pour  forth  their  pirate 
fleets  as  in  the  days  of  Hengest  and  Cerdic.  There  is  the  same  wild  panic 
as  the  black  boats  of  the  invaders  strike  inland  along  the  river  reaches, 
or  moor  round  the  river  islets,  the  same  sights  of  horror— firing  of 
homesteads,  slaughter  of  men,  women  driven  off  to  slavery  or  shame, 
children  tossed  on  pikes  or  sold  in  the  market-place — as  when  the 
English  invaders  attacked  Britain.  Christian  priests  were  again  slain 
at  the  altar  by  worshippers  of  Woden,  for  the  Danes  were  still  heathen. 
Letters,  arts,  religion,  governments  disappeared  before  these  Northmen 
as  before  the  Northmen  of  old.  But  when  the  wild  burst  of  the  storm 
was  over,  land,  people,  government  reappeared  unchanged.    England 
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remained  England;  tlic  Danes  sank  quickly  into  the  mass  of 
those  around  ihem  ;  and  Woden  yielded  without  a  stru;4;^ie  to  Christ, 
The  secret  of  this  difference  between  the  two  invasions  was  that 
the  battle  was  no  longer  between  men  of  different  races.  It  was  no 
longer  a  fight  between  Briton  and  German,  between  Englishman  and 
Welshman.  The  Danes  were  the  same  people  in  blood  and  speech 
H-ith  the  people  they  attacked ;  they  were  in  fact  Englishmen  bringing 
badt  to  an  England  that  had  forgotten  its  origins  the  barbaric  England 
of  its  pirate  forefathers.  Nowhere  over  Europe  was  the  fight  so  fierce, 
because  nowhere  else  were  the  combatants  men  of  one  blood  and  one 
speech.  But  just  for  this  reason  the  fusion  of  the  Northmen  with  their 
foes  was  nowhere  so  peaceful  and  so  complete. 

Under  Ecgberht  and  his  son  iEthelwulf  the  attacks  of  the  Danes 
were  directed  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  West- Saxon  realm.     They 
swept  up  the  Thames  to  the  plunder  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and 
rearoused  the  Welsh  war  on  the  frontier  of  Devon.     It  was  in  the 
alliance  of  the  Danes  with  the  Britons  that  the  danger  of  these  earlier 
inroads  lay.    Ecgberht  defeated  the  united  forces  of  these  two  enemies 
in  a  victory  at  llengestesdun  ;  and  his  son  iCthelwulf,  who  succeeded 
him  in  836,  drove  back  the  Welsh  of  North  Wales  who  were  encouraged 
to  rise  in  revolt  by  the  same  Danish  co-operation.  Danes  and  Welshmen 
were  beaten  again  and  again,  and  yet  the  danger  grew  greater  year  by 
year.     King  itthelwulf  fought  strenuously  in  the  defence  of  his  realm ; 
in  the  defeat  of  Charmouth,  as  in  the  victory  at  Aclea,  he  led  his  troops 
in  person  against  the  sea-robbers.    The  dangers  to  the  Christian  faith 
from  these  heathen  assailants  roused  the  clergy  to  his  aid.     Swithhun, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  became  itthelwulf  s  minister ;  Ealhstan,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  became  the  most  formidable  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross.   The  first  complete  victory  over  the  Danes  in  an  encounter  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Parret  was  of  Ealhstan^s  winning.     At  last  hard  fighting 
gained  the  realm  a  little  respite ;  for  eight  years  the  Danes  left  the  land, 
and  in  858  yEthelwulf  died  in  peace.     But  these  earlier  Danish  forays 
had  been  mere  preludes  to  the  real  burst  of  the  Danish  storm.  When  it 
burst  in  its  full  force  upon  the  island,  it  was  no  longer  a  series  of  plunder- 
raids,  but  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  host  of  conquerors  who  settled  as 
ihcy  conquered.    In  866  the  Danes  landed  in  East-Anglia,  and  marched 
in  the  next  spring  across  the  Humber  upon  York.    Civil  strife,  as  usual, 
distracted  the  energies  of  Northumbria.  Its  subject-crown  was  disputed 
by  two  claimants,  and  when  they  united  to  meet  this  common  danger 
both  fell  in  the  same  defeat  before  the  walls  of  their  capital     North- 
umbria at  once  submitted  to  the  Danes,  and  Mercia  was  only  saved 
by  a  hasty  march  of  King  iCthelred,  the  successor  of  iCthelwulf,  to  its 
aid.    i£thelred  was  the  third  of  vEthelwulf 's  sons,  who  had  mounted 
the  throne   after  the  short  reigns  of  his  brothers,  -/Ethelbald  and 
i£thelberht      But  the  Peace  of  Nottingham,  by  which  iElhelxtd^ 
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of  Kast-Ap.gU:i,  whose  iindcr-kin;^,  Kadniund,  brought  piisoncr  before 
the  Danish  leaders,  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 
His  martyrdom  by  the  heathen  made  him  the  St.  Sebastian  of  English 
legend ;  in  later  days  his  figure  gleamed  from  the  pictured  windows  of 
every  church  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  stately  Abbey  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  rose  over  his  relics.  With  Eadmund  ended  the  line  of 
East- Anglian  under-kings,  for  his  kingdom  was  not  only  conquered 
but  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Danish  host,  and  their  leader 
Guthrum  assumed  its  crown.  Then  the  Northmen  turned  to  the  richer 
spoil  of  the  great  abbeys  of  the  Fen.  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Ely, 
went  up  in  flames,  and  their  monks  fled  or  were  slain  among  the  ruins. 
Mercia,  though  it  was  as  yet  still  spared  from  actual  conquest,  crouched 
in  terror  before  the  Danes,  acknowledged  them  in  870  as  its  overlords,' 
and  paid  them  tribute. 

In  five  years  the  work  of  Ecgbcrht  had  been  undone,  and  England 
north  of  the  Thames  had  been  torn  from  the  overlordship  of  Wesscx. 
So  rapid  21  conquest  as  the  Danish  conquest  of  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  East-Anglia,  had  only  been  made  possible  by  the  temper  of 
these  kingdoms  themselves.  To  them  the  conquest  was  simply  their 
transfer  from  one  overlord  to  another,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
preferred  the  overlordship  of  the  Dane  to  the  overlordship  of  the  W«t- 
Saxon.  It  was  another  sign  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  welding  these 
kingdoms  together  into  a  single  people.  The  time  had  now  come  for 
Wessex  to  fight,  not  for  supremacy,  but  for  life.  As  yet  it  seemed 
paralysed  by  terror.  With  the  exception  of  his  one  march  on  Notting- 
ham, King  yEthelred  had  done  nothing  to  save  his  under-kingdoms 
from  the  wreck.  But  the  Danes  no  sooner  pushed  up  Thames  to  Read- 
ing, than  the  West-Saxons,  attacked  on -their  own  soil,  turned  fiercely 
at  bay.  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Kcnnet  and  Thames  was  con- 
tested in  four  doubtful  battles,  but  itthelrcd  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  and  in  871  the  withdrawal  of  the  Danes  left  his  youngest 
brother  ^Elfred  king,  with  a  few  years'  breathing-space  for  his 
realm.  It  was  easy  for  the  quick  eye  of  iClfred  to  see  that  the 
Danes  had  withdrawn  simply  with  the  view  of  gaining  firmer  footing 
for  a  new  attack  ;  indeed,  three  years  had  hardly  passed  before  Mercia 
was  invaded,  and  its  under-king  driven  over  sea  to  make  place  for 
a  tributary  of  the  Danes.  From  Repton  half  their  host  marched 
northwards  to  the  Tyne,  dividing  a  land  where  there  was  little  left 
to  plunder,  colonizing  and  tilling  it,  while  Guthrum  led  the  rest  into 
his  kingdom  of  East-Anglia  to  prepare  for  their  next  year's  attack 
on  Wessex.  In  876  the  Danish  fleet  appeared  before  Wareham, 
and  when  driven  thence  by  itlfred,  threw  themselves  into  Exeter 
and  allied  themselves  with  the  Welsh.  Through  the  winter  itlfred 
girded  himself  for  this  new  peril.     At  break  of  spring  his  nrmy  closed 
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with  ihe  view  of  aidn^  them,  but  they  wore  caught  in  a  mist  by  the 
Englibh  squadron  and  driven  on  the  rocks  of  Swanage. 

Exeter  was  at  hi:*t  star\ed  into  surrender,  and  the  Danes  again 
swore  to  leave  Wcssex.     They  withdrew  to  Gloucester,  but  -/Elfred 
had  hardly  disbanded  his  troops  when  his  enemies,  roused  by  the 
uriv-al  of  fresh  hordes  eager  for  plunder,  reappeared  at  Chippenham, 
and  in  the  mid-winter  of  878  marched  ravaging  over  the  land.     The 
surprise  was  complete,  and  for  a  month  or  two  the  general  panic  left  no  j 
hope  of  resistance.  iElfred,  with  his  small  band  of  followers,  could  only 
throw  liimself  into  a  fort  raised  hastily  in  the  isle  of  Athelney,  among 
the  marshes  of  the  Parrct.     It  was  a  position  from  which  he  could 
watch  closely  the  movements  of  his  foes,  and  with  the  first  burst  of 
spring  he  called  the  thcgns  of  Somerset  to  his  standard,  and  still 
gathering  his  troops  as  he  moved,  marched  through  Wiltshire  on  the 
Danes.      He  found  their  host  at  Edington,  defeated   it  in  a  great 
battle,  and  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days  forced  their  camp  to  sur- 
render.    Their  leader,  Guthrum  of  East-Anglia,  was  baptised  as  a 
Christian  and  bound  by  a  solemn  peace  or  **  frith,"  at  Wedmore  in 
Somerset.  For  ten  years  all  danger  from  the  Northmen  was  at  an  end. 
With  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  in  878  began  a  work  even  more  noble 
than  this  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  Dane.    '*  So  long  as  I  have 
lived,"  wrote  yElfred  in  later  days,  "  1  have  striven  to  live  worthily." 
He  longedy  when  death  overtook  him,  *^  to  leave  to  the  men  that  come 
after  a  remembrance  of  him  in  good  works."    The  aim  has  been  more 
than  iiiUilled.     The  memor>'  of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  noblest  of 
English  rulers  has  come  down  to  us  living  and  distinct  through  the 
mist  of  exaggeration  and  legend  that  gathered  round  it.     Politically 
or  intellectually,  indeed,  the  sphere  of  yElfred's  action  is  too  small  to 
justify  a  comparison  of  him  with  the  few  whom  the  world  claims  as 
its  greatest  men.     W'hat  really  lifts  him  to  their  level  is  the  moral 
grandeur  of  his  life.     He  lived  solely  for  the  good  of  his  people.     He 
is  die  first  instance  in  the  histor)'  of  Christendom  of  the  Christian 
king,  of  a  ruler  who  put  aside  every  personal  aim  or  ambition  to 
devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  ruled.      So  long 
as  he  lived  he  strove  "  to  live  worthily ;"   but  in  his  mouth  a  life 
of  worthiness  meant   a   life  of  justice,   temperance,    self-sacrifice. 
The  Peace  of  Wedmore  at  once  marked  the  temper  of  the  man. 
Ardent  warrior  as  he  was,  with  a  disorganized  England  before  him, 
he  set  aside  at  thirty-one  the  dream  of  conquest  to  leave  behind  him 
the  memory,  not  of  victories  but  of  "  good  works,"  of  daily  toils  by 
which  he  secured  peace,  good  government,  education  for  his  people, 
ilis  policy  was  one  of  peace.     He  set  aside  all  dreams  of  the  i«co«- 
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i  Watling  Street,  a  Roman  road  which  ran  from  Chester  to  Lon- 
don, in  other  words  with  Northumbria,  East-Anglia,  and  the 
bulk  of  Mercia,  vClfred  had  nothing  to  do.  All  that  he  retained 
was  his  own  Wessex,  with  London  and  the  country  round  it,  and  with 
the  districts  north  of  the  Thames  which  the  Mercian  king  Wulfere 
had  long  ago  torn  away  from  Wessex,  but  which  the  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  restored  to  Wessex  again.  Over  these  latter  districts,  to  which 
the  name  of  Mercia  was  now  confined,  while  the  rest  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom  became  known  as  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  Danes,  iClfred 
set  the  Ealdorman  iCthelred,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  ^thelflaed, 
a  ruler  well  fitted  by  his  courage  and  activity  to  guard  Wessex  against 
inroads  from  the  north.  Against  invasion  from  the  sea  he  provided 
by  a  closer  union  of  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
with  Wessex  itself,  by  the  better  organization  of  military  service,  and 
by  the  creation  of  a  fleet. 

The  defence  of  his  realm  thus  provided  for,  he  devoted  himsdf 
to  its  good  government.  His  work  was  of  a  simple  and  practical 
order.  He  was  wanting  in  the  imaginative  qualities  which  mark 
the  higher  statesman,  nor  can  we  trace  in  his  acts  any  sign  of 
a  creative  faculty  or  any  perception  of  new  ideas.  In  politics  as 
in  war,  or  in  his  after  dealings  with  letters,  he  simply  took  what 
was  closest  at  hand  and  made  the  best  of  it.  The  laws  of  Ini 
and  Offa  were  codified  and  amended,  justice,  was  more  rigidly 
administered,  corporal  punishment  was  substituted  in  most  cases  for 
the  old  blood-wite  or  money-fine,  and  the  right  of  private  revenge 
was  curtailed.  The  strong  moral  bent  of  iClfred's  mind  was  seen  in 
some  of  the  novelties  of  his  legislation.  The  Ten  Commandments 
and  a  portion  of  the  Law  of  Moses  were  prefixed  to  his  code,  and 
thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Labour  on  Sundays  and 
holydays  was  made  criminal,  and  heavy  punishments  were  exacted  for 
sacrilege,  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of  nuns.  Much  of  the  success  of 
his  actual  administration  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  choice  of  instru- 
ments, lie  h.id  a  keen  eye  for  men.  Denewulf,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  said  to  have  been  a  swineherd  in  the  forest  when  iClfred, 
struck  with  tho  quickness  of  his  wit,  took  him  home  and  reared  him  at 
his  court  The  story  is  a  mere  legend,  but  it  conveys  a  popular  im- 
pression of  the  king's  rapid  recognition  of  merit  in  any  station.  He 
could  hardlv  have  chosen  braver  or  more  energetic  coadjutors  than 
those  whom  he  employed  both  in  his  political  and  in  his  educational 
efforts.  The  two  children  whom  he  himself  trained  for  rule,  Eadward 
and  -^thelflied,  proved  the  ablest  rulers  of  their  time.  But  the  secret 
of  his  good  government  lay  mainly  in  the  intense  energy  of  i^lfred 

.1  himself. 

M     The  spirit  of  adventure  that  made  him  in  youth  the  first  huntsman 
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his  day,  the  reckless  daring  of  his  early  manhood,  took  later  and  ' 
aver  form  in  an  activity  thai  found  time  amidst  the  cares  of  state  for 
e  daily  duties  of  religion,  for  converse  with  strangers,  for  study  and  ' 
inslation,  for  learning  poems  hy  heart,  for  planning  buildings  3 
stnicting  craftsmen  in  gold-work,  for  teaching  even  falconers  and 
ig-keepers  their  business.  Restless  as  he  was,  bis  activity  was  I 
Dirity  of  a  mind  strictly  practical.     Alfred  was  pre-eminently  a  m 

business,  careful  of  detail,  laborious,  and  methodical.     He  carri 

his  bosom  a  little  hand>book,  in  which  he  jotted  down  things 
e*  itruck  him  ;  now  a  bit  of  family  genealogy,  now  a  prayer,  nov 
»7,  such  as  that  of  Bishop  Ealdhelm  singing  sacred  songs  on  1 
i<^e.  Each  hour  of  the  king's  day  had  its  peculiar  task  ;  there  v 
e  same  order  in  the  "division  of  his  revenue  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
>  courL  But  active  and  busy  as  he  was,  his  temper  remained  simpli 
id  kindly.  We  have  few  stories  of  his  life  that  are  more  than  men 
^ds,  but  even  legend  itself  never  ventured  to  depart  from  the  out 
Id  of  a  character  which  men  knew  so  well.  During  his  months  of 
uting  at  Athelney,  while  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  he 
>s  said  to  have  entered  a  peasant's  hut,  and  to  have  been  bidden  by 
e  housewife,  who  did  not  recognize  him,  to  turn  the  cakes  which 
;te  baking  on  the  hearth.  The  young  king  did  as  he  was  bidden, 
[t  in  the  sad  thoughts  which  came  over  him  he  forgot  his  task,  and 
ire  in  amused  silence  the  scolding  of  the  good  wife,  who  found  her 
kcs  spoilt  oa  her  return.  This  tale,  if  nothing  more  than  a  tale, 
uU  never  have  been  told  of  a  man  without  humour.     Tradition  told 

his  genial  good-nature,  of  his  chatliness  over  the  adventures  of  his 
(^  and  above  all  of  his  love  for  song.  In  his  busiest  days  JfXit^A 
imd  time  to  learn  the  old  songs  of  his  race  by  heart,  and  bade  them 
•■  tvi^t  in  the  Palace-schooL  As  he  translated  the  tales  of  the 
athen  mythology  he  lingered  fondly  over  and  expanded  them,  and 

monients  of  gloom  he  found  comfort  in  the  music  of  the  Psalms. 
Neither  the  wars  nor  the  legislation  of  jf^lfredwere  destined  to  leave 
icfa  lasting  traces  upon  England  as  the  impulse  he  gave  to  its  litera- 
ls. His  end  indeed  even  in  this  was  practical  rather  than  hierary. 
lut  he  aimed  at  was  simply  the  education  of  his  people.  As  yet 
''CMCX  was  the  most  ignorant  among  the  English  kingdoms.  "  When 
began  to  reign,"  said  jElfred,  "  1  cannot  remember  one  south  of 
bames  who  could  explain  his  service-book  in  English."  Even  in 
e  more  highly  cultivated  towns  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  the 
anish  sword  had  left  few  survivors  of  the  school  of  Ecgberht  or 
cda.  To  remedy  this  ignorance  .Alfred  desired  that  at  least  every 
M-bom  youth  who  possessed  the  means  should  "abide  at  his  book  till 
:  can  well  understand  English  writing."  He  himself  superintended  a 
hool  which  he  had  established  for  the  young  nobles  of  his  courL  At 
one  be  found  none  to  help  him  in  bis  educational  eflorts  but  %  t«'w^ 
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Mercian  prelates  and  priests,  with  one  Welsh  bishop,  Asser.  "Formeriy," 
the  king  writes  bitterly,  "  men  came  hither  from  foreign  lands  to  seek 
for  instruction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it  we  can  only  obtain  it  from 
abroad/'  But  his  mind  was  far  from  being  prisoned  within  his  own 
island.  He  sent  a  Norwegian  ship-master  to  explore  the  White  Sea, 
and  Wulfstan  to  trace  the  coast  of  Esthonia ;  envoys  bore  his  pre- 
sents to  the  churches  of  India  and  Jerusalem,  and  an  annual  mission 
;  carried  Peter' s-pence  to  Rome.  It  was  with  France,  however,  that  his 
intercourse  was  closest,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he  drew  the 
scholars  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  education.  A  scholar  named 
Grimbald  came  from  St.  Omcr  to  preside  over  the  new  abbey  at  Win- 
chester ;  and  John,  the  Old  Saxon,  was  fetched  from  the  abbey  of 
Corbey  to  rule  a  monastery  and  school  that  i^lfred's  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  Danes  raised  in  the  marshes  of  Athclncy. 

The  real  work,  however,  to  be  done  was  done  not  by  these  scholars, 
but  by  the  king  himself.     iElfred  resolved  to  throw  open  to  his  people 
in  their  own  tongue  the  knowledge  which  had  till  then  been  limited  to 
the  clergy.     He  took  his  books  as  he  found  them — they  were  the 
popular    manuals    of  his    age — the    Consolations    of   Bocthius,  the 
Pastorals  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  compilation  of  Orosius,  then  the  one 
accessible  handbook  of  universal  history,  and  the  history  of  his  own 
people  by  Ba^da.     He  translated  these  works  into  English,  but  he  was 
far  more  than  a  translator,  he  was  an  editor  for  the  people.      Here  he 
omitted,  there  he  expanded.     He  enriched  Orosius  by  a  sketch  of  the 
new  geographical  discoveries  in  the  North.     He  gave  a  West-Saxon 
form  to  his  selections  from  Bseda.     In  one  place  he  stops  to  explain 
his  theory  of  government,  his  wish  for  a  thicker  population,  his  con- 
ception of  national  welfare  as  consisting  in  a  due  balance  of  the  priest, 
the  soldier,  and  the  churl.     The  mention  of  Nero  spurs  him  to  an  out- 
break on  the  abuses  of  power.    ITie  cold  Providence  of  Boethius  g^ives 
way  to  an  enthusiastic  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God.     As 
he  writes,  his  large-hearted  nature  flings  off  its  royal  mantle,  and  talks 
as  a  man  to  men.     **  Do  not  blame  me,"  he  prays,  with  a  charming 
simplicity,  "  if  any  know  Latin  better  than  I,  for  every  man  must  say 
what  he  says  and  do  what  he  docs  according  to  hk  ability."  But  simple 
as  was  his  aim,  yElfred  created  English  literature.  Before  him,  England 
possessed  in  her  own  tongue  one  great  poem,  that  of  Cajdmon,  and  a 
train  of  ballads  and  battle  songs.     Prose  she  had  none.     The  mighty 
roll  of  the  books  tliat  fill  her  libraries  begins  with  the  translations  of 
ilLlfred,  and  above  all  with  the  Chronicle  of  his  reign.     It  seems  likely 
that  the  king's  rendering  of  Basda's  history  gave  the  first  impulse  towards 
the  compilation  of  what  is  known  as  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  was  certainly  thrown  into  its  present  form  during  his 
reign.    The  meagre  lists  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  which  had  been  preserved  from  older  times,  were  roughly 
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expanded  into  a  national  history  by  insertions  from  Ba^la;  but  il 
is  when  it  reaches  the  reign  of  Alfred  that  the  Chronicle  suddenly 
widens  into  the  vigorous  narrative,  full  of  life  and  originality,  that 
maiics  the  gift  of  a  new  power  to  the  EngKsh  tongue.  Varying  a 
does  from  age  to  age  in  historic  value,  it  remains  the  first  vernacular 
history  of  any  Teutonic  people,  the  earliest  and  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  Teutonic  prose.  The  writer  of  English  history  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  lingers  too  fondly  over  the  figure  of  the  king  in  whose 
court,  at  whose  impulse,  it  may  be  in  whose  very  words,  English 
history  begins. 


■eetlmi  VI— Th«  West-Saxoo  Bealm,  SSS-IOIS. 

\Aulheriim. — Mainly  the  English  Chronicle,  which  varies  much  during  (his 
periad.  Through  the  rdgn  of  Eaitward  it  is  copiuus,  nnd  a  Mercian  chtunidc 
IS  cnibedded  in  it  ;  its  entries  then  become  scanty,  and  arc  broken  with  grand 
English  songs  till  the  reign  of  lElhelred,  when  its  fulness  returns.  "Florence 
(.f  Worcester "  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  copy  of  the  Chronicle  now  lost. 
The  "  Laws  "  form  the  basis  of  our  const ilutjonal  knowledge  of  (he  time,  and 
fall  inio  two  classes.  Those  of  Eadward,  i&hclslnn,  badmund.  and  Eadgar 
art,  lilie  the  earlier  laws  of  ^thelberhl  and  Ini,  ■'  mainly  of  the  nature  of 
amendments  of  easlom."  Those  of  .Elfrcd,  >K thclred.  Ciut.  with  those  that 
bear  the  name  oC  Eadward  the  Confcsfor,  "aspire  lo  the  character  of  coilcs." 
Al!  arc  printed  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  "Ancient  Laws  and  Institules  of  the  Arglo- 
Saions;  but  the  extracts  given  by  Professor  Stubbs  ("  Documents  illustrative 
that  directly  beat 
s  X.'vX  Saxonici," 

mass  of  charters,  &c.,  belonging  to  (his  period.    The  lives  of  Dunstan  ari 
giTtn  by  Mabillon,  and  in  the  Bollandist  "Acta  Sanctorum"  for  May  19th. 


The  brunt  of  the  invasion  which  at  last  broke  under  the  Danish 
kada  Hasting  upon  England  fell  mainly  on  the  brave  ealdor 
whon  the  king  had  set  over  Mcrcia.  After  a  year's  fruitless  struggle 
to  force  the  strong  position  in  which  vElfred  covered  Wcssex,  Has  ' 
Wt  his  fostness  in  the  Andredswald  and  crossed  the  Thames,  But  the 
cneigy  of  the  Mercian  leader  was  even  more  formidable  than 
patknt  strategy  of  the  king.  Followed  by  the  Londoners  .^thelred 
slotiBed  the  Danish  camp  XL  Bendect,  followed  the  host  as  it  rode 
along  Thames  to  rouse  new  revolts  in  Wales,  caught  il  at  Buttington, 
and  defeated  it  with  a  great  slaughter.  Falling  back  on  Essex, 
Hasting  repeated  his  dash  upwn  the  west,  but  /Ethclred  drove 
(mm  hii  hold  at  Chester,  and  hung  on  his  rear  as  he  retreated  t< 
t»mp  on  (he  Lee.  Here  iOfred,  free  from  aJl  danger  in  Wessex,  came 
10  hit  heutenanf  S  aid,  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  ships  by  the  V. 
forts  with  which  the  Idng  barred  the  river  virtually  ended  the  war.  The 
(>aiict  ttreamed  back  from  Wales,  whither  they  had  retreated,  to  titeii 
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I  The  death  of  Alfred  and  /lilhdrod  soon  followed  tliesc  exploits,  but 
'  the  fame  of  Mcrcia  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  its  "  Lady,"  the  daughlcr 
of  /Hlfred,  ^thclflarf.  During  a  few  years  of  peace  she  girded  her 
strength  for  the  conquest  of  the  "  Five  Boroughs,"  the  nidc  Danish 
confederacy  which  had  taken  tlie  place  of  the  older  Mercian  kingdom. 
Derby  represented  the  original  Mcrcia  in  the  upper  Trent,  Lincoln  the 
Lindiswaras,  Leicester  the  Middle- English,  Stamford  the  province  of 
the  Gynvas—  tlie  marshmcn  of  tlie  Fens — Nottingham  probably  that  of 
the  Southumbrians.  The  realm  of  I'L-nda  had  become  strongly  JJanish ; 
each  of  the  "  Boroughs"  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  its  earl  with  his 
separate  "host;"  within,  twelve  "lawmen"  administered  Danish  law, 
wliile  a  common  justice-court  existed  for  the  whole  confederacy.  In 
■her  attack  on  their  powerful  league  ^thelflarf  abandoned  the  older 
strategy  of  battle  and  raid  for  that  of  siege  and  fortress-building. 
Advancing  along  the  line  of  Trent,  she  had  fortified  Tamworth  and 
Stafford  on  its  head-waters,  when  a  rising  in  Gwenl  called  her  back  to 
the  Welsh  border.  Her  army  stomicd  Brecknock ;  and  Owain,  its 
king,  no  sooner  fled  tor  shelter  to  the  Danes,  in  whose  aid  he  had 
risen,  than  v4ilthe1fla;d  at  once  closed  on  Derby.  The  raids  of  the 
Danes  of  Middle-England  failed  to  draw  the  Lady  of  Mercia  from  her 
prey ;  and  Derby  was  hardly  her  own  when,  turning  southward,  she 
forced  the  surrender  of  Leicester. 

A^thelflari  died  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  and  Eadward  at  once 
annexed  his  sister's  dominions.  The  brilliancy  of  her  exploits  had  as 
yet  eclipsed  his  own,  but  the  son  of  ^Elfred  was  a  vigorous  and  active 
ruler;  he  had  repulsed  a  dangerous  inroad  of  the  Northmen  from 
France,  summoned  no  doubt  by  the  cry  of  distress  from  their  brethren 
in  England,  and  had  bridled  East-Anglia  to  the  south  by  the  erection  of 
forts  at  Hertford  and  Witham.  He  now  undertook  the  systematic 
reduction  of  the  Danelagh,  as  the  district  occupied  by  the  Danes 
began  to  be  called.  South  of  the  Middle- English  and  the  Fens  lay  a 
tract  watered  by  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen — originally  the  district  of  a 
tribe  known  as  the  South- English,  and  now,  like  the  Five  Boroughs  of 
the  north,  grouped  round  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and 
Northampton.  The  reduction  of  these  was  followed  by  that  of  East- 
Anglia;  the  Danes  of  the  Fens  submitted  with  Stamford,  the  Southum- 
brians with  Nottingham,  Eadward's  Mercian  troops  had  already 
seized  Manchester,  he  himself  was  preparing  to  complete  his  conquests, 
when  the  whole  of  the  north  suddenly  laid  itself  at  his  feet.  Not 
'merely  Northumbria,  but  the  Scots  and  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde, 
,"  chose  him  to  father  and  lord."  The  submission  had  probably  been 
j  brought  about,  like  that  of  the  North- Welsh  to  Alfred,  by  the  pressure 
J  of  mutual  feuds,  and  it  was  as  valueless  as  theirs.    Within  a  year  after 
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Iladiv.ard's  death  the  north  was  a->:;iin  on  ni'c.  .Ivthchtan,  ^.Ifrcd'i :  Pec.  V! 
:;.)i!!^n-i;:Lirvd  -ritu(l:o.i,  ;vlioi.i  tlio  kivi-^  h.A  -JiAcA  as  a  child  H-i;h  '  ^-„-^g, 
J  ^word  set  in  a.  );oldcn  scabbard  and  a  gem-studded  belt,  incorporated  |  .  Saxok 
Northumbria  ivith  bis  dominions ;  then  turning  westward  broke  a  ■  ^!^ 
league  which  had  been  formed  between  the  North- Welsh  and  the  Scots,  j  loie 
forced  them  to  pay  annual  tribute,  to  march  in  his  armjes,  and  to  ^^^^ 
attend  his  councils.  The  West-Welsh  of  Comwali  were  reduced  to  a 
like  vassalage,  and  finally  driven  from  Exeter,  which  they  had  shared 
till  then  with  its  English  inhabitants.  The  revolt  of  the  King  of  the 
Scots,  Constantine,  was  punished  by  an  army  which  wasted  his  king- 
dom, while  a  fleet  ravaged  its  coasts  to  Caithness,  But  the  revolt  only 
heralded  the  formidable  confederacy  in  which  Scotland,  Cumberland, 
and  the  British  and  Danish  chiefs  of  the  west  and  east  rose  at  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  of  Anlaf  in  the  Humber.  The  king's  victory 
at  Brunanburh,  sung  in  noblest  war-song,  seemed  the  wreck  of 
Danish  hopes,  but  the  work  of  conquest  was  still  to  be  done.  On 
jtthelstan's  death,  the  Danelagh  rose  again  in  revolt ;  and  though  the 
young  King  Eadmund  won  back  the  Five  Boroughs,  the  peace  which 
was  negotiated  by  the  two  archbishops,  Oda  and  Wulfttan,  restored 
the  old  balance  of  vtlfred's  day,  and  re-established  Watling  Street  as 
the  boundary  between  Wessex  and  the  Danes. 

The  completion  of  the  West-Saxon  realm  was  in  fact  reser\-cd  for 
the  hands,  not  of  a  king  or  warrior,  but  of  a  priest.  Dunstan  stands 
first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  who  cotmted  among  them 
Lanfranc  and  Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud.  He  is  still  more  remark- 
able in  himself.  In  his  own  vivid  personality  after  eight  centuries  of 
revolution  and  change.  He  was  born  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Glaston- 
bury, beside  Ini's  church  ;  his  father,  Heorstan,  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  brother  of  the  bishops  of  Wells  and  of  Winchester.  It  must  ha\e 
been  in  his  father's  hall  that  the  fair,  diminutive  boy,  with  his  scant 
but  beautiful  hair,  caught  his  charm  over  animals,  his  love  for  "the 
vain  soi^s  of  ancient  heathendom,  the  trifling  legends,  the  funeral 
diaunls,"  which  afterwards  roused  against  him  the  charge  of  sorccrj'. 
Thence,  too,  he  may  have  derived  his  passionate  love  of  music,  and  his 
CQSiom  of  carrying  his  harp  in  hand  on  journey  or  visit.  The  wander- 
11^  scholars  of  Jreland  had  left  their  books  in  the  monastery  of  Glas- 
tonbury, as  they  left  them  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  ;  and 
Duiutan  plunged  into  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  letters  till  his 
brain  broke  down  in  delirium.  His  knowledge  became  famous  in 
ndghbourbttod  and  reached  the  court  of  the  king,  but  his  appearance  j 
there  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  ill-will  among  the  courtiers,  many  of; 
whom  were  probably  kinsmen  of  his  own.  They  drove  him  from  the 
Kog"!  traiiT,  threw  him  from  his  horse  as  lie  passed  through  the  i 
manhcs  ;  and,  with  the  wild  passion  of  their  age,  trampled  him  utvder  I 
foot  in  the  nure.  The  outrage  ended  in  fever,  and  Uunstart  tosc  (tottvV 
xz 
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his  sick-bed  a  monk.  But  his  devotion  took  no  ascetic  1 
nature  was  sunny,  versatile,  artistic  ;  full  of  stron{j  afTcci 
capable  of  inspiring  others  with  affections  as  strong.  Oiitrk 
tenacious  memory,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  i,'ay  and  ijcn 
was  at  the  same  time  an  indcfai 
at  buildin-;,  at  handicraft.  His  nionasiii 
:  been  little  more  thar 
Throughout  his  manhood  he  won  the  affectio 
became  the  chajilain  and  guide  of  a  woman  of  high  rank,  wlifi  lived 
only  for  charity  and  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  "  lie  ever  clave  to 
her,  and  loved  her  in  wondrous  fashion."'  The  wealth  of  liis  dovotec 
was  placed  unreservedly  at  his  command  ;  his  sphere  began  to  widen  ; 
we  see  him  followed  by  a  train  of  pupils,  busy  with  literature,  writing, 
harping,  painting,  designing.  One  morning  a  lady  summons  him  to 
her  house  to  design  a  robe  which  she  is  embroidering.  As  he  bcnd^ 
with  her  maidens  over  their  toil,  his  harp  hung  upon  the  wall  sounds 
without  mortal  touch  tones  which  the  excited  ears  around  frame  into  a 
joyous  antiphon.  The  tic  which  bound  him  to  this  scholar-life  was 
broken  by  the  death  of  his  patroness,  and  Dunsian  was  suddenly  called 
to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  by  the  accession  of  Eadmund.  Hut  the 
old  jealousies  revived  at  his  reappearance  at  court,  and  counting  the 
game  lost  Dunsian  prepared  again  to  withdraw.  The  king  had  spent 
the  day  in  the  chase  ;  the  red  deer  which  he  was  pursuing  dashed  over 
Cheddar  cliffs,  and  his  horse  only  checked  itself  on  the  brink  of  the 
ravine  while  Eadmund  in  the  bitterness  of  death  was  repenting  of  his 
injustice  to  Dunstan.  lie  was  at  once  summoned  on  the  king's 
return.  "Saddle  your  horse,"  said  Eadmund,  "and  ride  with  me." 
The  royal  train  swept  over  the  marshes  to  his  home  ;  and  the  king, 
bestowing  on  him  the  kiss  of  prcace,  seated  him  in  the  priestly  chair  as 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

The  hand  of  the  new  minister  was  soon  seen  in  the  settlement  of  the 
north.  He  seized  on  the  Scots  as  a  balance  to  the  Danes,  and  secured 
the  aid  of  their  king  by  investing  him  with  the  fief  of  Cumberland. 
Northumbria  at  once  fell  into  Eadmund's  hands,  and  submitted  peace- 
ably at  his  death  to  his  brother  Eadred.  A  revolt  two  years  later 
enabled  Dunstan  (o  fling  the  head  of  the  Danish  resistance,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Wulstan,  into  prison,  and  to  depose  him  from  his  see, 
while  the  Northumbrian  realm  sank  into  an  earldom  under  Oswulf. 
On  Eadgar's  accession,  the  minister  hastened  to  complete  his  work. 
The  great  earldom  was  broken  into  three  portions  ;  Oswulf  retained 
the  central  part  between  Tees  and  Tweed  which  appropriated  to  itself 
the  larger  title  of  the  whole  ;  Ucira,  res'ived  for  Earl  Oslac,  became  our 
Yorkshire.  The  Scot  king,  Kenneth,  already  secured  by  the  grant  of 
Cumberland,  was  now  probably  bound  to  the  English  supremacy  by 
the  grant  of  Northern  Northumbria,  the  county  between  the  Forth  and 
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the  Tweed.     The   grant  was  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the      Si 
history  of  Scotland  than  on  out  own.     Lothian  became  the  chief  abode    .j-^^ 
of  its   new  rulers,    Edinburgh   their   capital.      The   Scot  kings   were        E. 
absorbed  into  the  mass  of  their  English  subjects,  and  renounced  their      ^ 
old  (iaclic  for  the  English  tongue.     But  Ihc  settlement  of  the  north       ii 
already  indicated  the  large  and  statesmanlike  course  which  Dunstan 
was  to  pursue  in  the  general  administration  of  the  realm.    He  seems 
to  have  adopted  from  the  beginning  a  national  rather  than  a  West- 
Saxon   policy.     The  charge  against  his  later  rule,  that  he  gave  loo 
much  power  to  the  Dane  and  too  niuch  love  to  strangers,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  unprovincial  temper  of  his  administration.     In  the  code 
which  he  promulgated  he  expressly  reserved  to  the  north  its  old  Danish 
rights,  "  with  as  good  laws  as  they  best  niiglit  choose."     The  resent- 
ment of  Wcssex  was   seen  in   the   revolution  which  followed  on  the 
death   of  Eadred.     His   successor,   Eadwig,  had   contracted   an   un-      E. 
canonical  marriage  ;  he  added  to  the  irritation  of  the  prelates  by  with-       '■ 
drawing  to  his  queen's  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  coronation  feast. 
Dunstan,  commissioned  by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  drew  him  roughly 
into  the  ha!i.     The  wrath  of  the  boy-king  drove  the  abbot  over  sea, 
and  his  whole  system  went  with  him.     The  kingdom  at  once  broke  up; 
Mercia   and    Northumbria   cast   off  the   rule    of  Wcssex,  and  chose 
Eadgar,  the  brother  of  Eadwig,  for  their  king. 

Dunstan  was  recalled  by  the  Mercian  Witcnagcmot,  and  received    I>« 
for  Eadgar  the  sees  of  London  and  Winchester.     When  the  scandals    p^ 
of  Eadvvig's  raisgovcmment  ended  two  years  after  in  his  death,  Wcssex 
submitted  to  the  king  who  had  been  already  accepted  by  the  north,  and 
Dunstan,  now   raised  to  the  see  of   Canterburj-,  wielded  for  sixteen 
years  as  the  minister  of  Eadgar  the  secular  and  ecclosiasiical  powers 
of  the  realm.     Never  had  England  seemed  so  strong  or  so  peaceful.      E. 
Wc  have  already  noticed  the  settlement  of  the  north  ;  without,  a  fleet       " 
cruising  round  the  coast  reduced  the   Danes  of  Ireland  l>eiicath  the 
English  over-lordship  \  eight  vassal  kings  rowed  Eadgar  after  his  coro- 
nation in  his  boat  on  the  Dee.    The  death  of  King  Eadmund  had  sliown 
the  internal  disorder  of  the  state ;  as  the  king  feasted  at  I'ucklechurch 
a  robber,  Lcofa,  whom  he  had  banished,  sate  himself  at  the  royal  hojird 
and  drew  on  the  cupbearer  who  bade  him  retire.     Eadmund,  springing 
to  his  thcgn's  aid,  seized  the  robber  by  his  hair  and  flung  him  to  the 
ground,  but  Lcofa  had  stabbed  the  king  ere  rescue  could  arrive.     The 
stem  hand  of  Dunstan  restored  justice  and  order,  while  !)is  care  for 
commerce  was  shown  in  the  laws  which  regulated  the  monctarj-  standard 
and  the  enactments  of  common  weights  and  measures  for  the  realm. 
Thanct  was  ravaged  when  the  wreckers  of  its  co.ist  plundered  a  trading 
ship  from  York.     ISut  the  aims  of  the  I'ri mate- minister  rL-ached  far 
tw^-ond  this  outer  rciivai  of  jirosperity  and  good  government.    't\mi;\ 
and  the  Northern  war  had  dealt  rudely  with  yElfrcd's  hopes;  Ws\ 
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educational  movcmcnl  hatl  ceased  with  his  death,  the  clcrg>-  had  sunk 
^_  I  back  into  worldlincss  and  ignorance,  not  a  single  book  or  translation 
had  been  added  to  those  which  the  king  had  left.  Dunstan  resumed 
j  the  task,  if  not  in  the  larger  spirit  of  -■Elfrcd,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  a 
I  great  adfninislraior.  He  had  Ion:.;  sympathised  with  the  revival  of  the 
stricter  monasiicism  which  had  begun  in  Ihe  Abbey  of  Clugny,  and  he 
i  now  devoted  himself  to  its  introduction  into  the  English  cloisters.  He 
I  found  vigorous  aid  in  Oswald  and  jKthcKold,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  sees  of  York  and  Winchester  ;  a  dream  showed  him  a  tree  of 
I  wondrous  height  stretching  its  branches  over  Britain,  its  boughs  loaded 
I  with  countless  cowls,  the  topmost  twig  crowned  with  a  cowl  of  larger 
;  siie  than  all.  The  tree — Dunsian  interpreted — was  England  as  it  was 
I  lo  be,  the  big  cowl  ./Ethelivold.  The  three  prelates  pushed  the  move- 
ment roughly  forward,  expelling  the  secular  canons  from  many  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  founding  forty  new  abbeys.  The  abbeys  were  schools 
as  well  as  monasteries.  Dunstan  himself  while  -\bbot  was  famous  as 
a  teacher,  lithelwold  raised  Abingdon  into  a  school  second  only  to 
Glastonbury.  Abbo,  the  most  notable  scholar  in  <jau1,  came  from 
Fleury  at  the  Pricnate's  invitation. 
yt  After  limes  looked  b.ick  fondiy  lo  "  Eadgar's  Law,'-  as  it  was  called, 
in  other  words  lo  the  iCnglisli  Constitution  as  it  shaped  itself  in  the 
hands  of  Eadgar's  minister.  Peace  and  change  had  greatly  modified 
the  older  order  which  had  followed  on  the  English  Conquest.  Slaverj- 
was  gradually  disappearing  before  the  efforts  of  the  Church.  Theodore 
had  denied  Christian  burial  to  tlic  kidnapper,  and  prohibited  the  sale 
of  children  by  their  parents  after  the  age  of  seven.  Ecgberht  of  York 
punished  any  sale  of  child  or  kinsfolk  with  excommunication.  The 
j  murder  of  a  slave  by  lord  or  mistress,  though  no  crime  in  the  eye  of 
the  .State,  became  a  sin  for  which  penance  was  due  lo  the  Church.  The 
'  slave  was  exempted  from  toil  on  Sundays  and  holydays  ;  here  and 
there  he  became  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  only  be  sold  with  it  : 
sometimes  he  acquired  a  plot  of  ground,  and  was  suffered  to  purchasi- 
his  own  release,  ^thclsian  gave  the  slave-class  a  new  rank  in  the 
realm  by  extending  to  it  the  same  principles  of  mutual  responsibility 
for  crime  which  were  the  basis  of  order  among  the  free.  The  Church 
was  far  from  contenting  herself  with  this  gradual  elevation ;  Wilfritli 
led  the  way  in  Che  work  of  emancipation  by  freeing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  serfs  whom  he  found  attached  to  his  estate  at  Selsey.  Manu- 
mission became  frequent  in  wills,  as  the  clergy  taught  that  such  a  gift 
was  a  boon  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.  At  the  Synod  of  Calcuith  the 
bishops  bound  themselves  to  free  at  their  decease  all  serfs  on  their 
estates  who  had  been  reduced  to  serfdom  by  want  or  crime.  Uau.illy 
the  slave  was  set  free  before  the  altar  or  in  the  church-porch,  and  the 
Gospel-book  bore  written  on  its  margins  the  record  of  his  emancip:!- 
lion.    Sometimes  his  lord  placed  him  at  the  s[>ct  wiierc  four  roads  mei. 
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and  bade  him  go  whither  he  woiild.  In  Ihe  more  solemn  form  of  the 
law  his  master  took  bim  by  the  hancfin  full  shire- meeting,  showed  him  ^ 
open  road  and  door,  and  gave  him  the  lance  and  sword  of  the  freeman. 
The  slave-trade  from  English  ports  was  prohibited  by  law,  but  the 
prohibition  long  remained  ineffective.  A  hundred  years  later  than 
Dunstan  the  wealth  of  English  nobles  was  said  sometimes  to  spring 
from  breeding  slaves  for  the  market.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the 
tirsl  Norman  king  tlial  the  preaching  of  Wulstan  and  the  influence  of 
Lanfranc   suppressed   the   trade   in   its   lost   stronghold,  the   port   of 

But  Ihe  decrease  of  slavery  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  in-  ^ 
creasing  degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  i 
dignity  of  the  free  farmer  had  depended  on  the  contrast  of  his  position 
vith  Chat  of  the  slave;  free  among  his  equals,  he  was  lord  among  his 
serfs.  But  the  change  from  freedom  to  viUenagc,  from  the  freeholder 
who  knew  no  superior  but  God  and  the  law  to  the  tenant  bound  to  do 
ser>'iee  Co  his  lord,  which  was  annihilating  the  old  English  liberty  in  the 
days  of  DunsCan,  was  owing  mainly  to  a  change  in  the  character  of 
English  kingship.  The  union  of  the  English  realms  had  removed  the 
king,  as  his  dominions  extended,  further  and  further  from  his  people, 
and  clothed  him  with  a  mysterious  dignity.  Religion  had  told  against 
politicallndcpendence.  With  vElfred  the  king  becomes  "the  Lord's 
anointed,''  treason  against  him  is  punished  with  death ;  even  the  bishop, 
once  his  equal  in  life-value,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  ealdorman.  The 
ealdonnan  himself,  once  the  hereditary  ruler  of  a  smaller  state,  becomes 
from  .-Elfreds  lime  the  mere  delegate  of  the  king  ;  his  authority  is  cur- 
tailed by  that  of  the  royal  reeves,  officers  despatched  to  levy  the  royal 
revenues  and  adtninjster  the  royal  justice.  The  older  nobility  of  blood 
died  out  before  the  new  nobility  of  the  court.  From  the  oldest  times 
of  Germanic  history  each  chief  or  king  had  his  war-band,  his  comrades, 
oarriors  bound  personally  to  him  by  their  free  choice,  sworn  to  tight 
for  him  to  the  death,  and  avenge  his  cause  as  their  own.  When  Cyne- 
aidf  of  Wessex  was  foully  slain  at  Merton  his  comrades  "ran  at  once 
to  the  spot,  each  as  he  was  ready  and  as  fast  as  he  could,"  and  despising 
all  offers  of  life,  fell  fighting  over  the  corpse  of  their  lord.  The  fidelity 
of  the  war-band  was  rewarded  with  grants  from  the  royal  domain ;  the 
king  became  their  lord  or  hlaford,  "the  dispenser  of  gifts;"  the  comrade 
became  his  "servant"  or  thegn.  Personal  service  with  such  a  lord  was 
held  not  to  degrade,  but  to  ennoble ;  "dish  thegn,"  and  " bower- thegn," 
and  "  horse-thegn,"  became  great  officers  of  state.  The  older  nobility 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  new  ;  the  thegn  advanced  with  the 
advance  of  the  king ;  he  absorbed  every  post  of  honour,  and  became 
ealdonnan,  reeve,  bisbop,  judge ;  while  the  common  ground  of  the  mark 
now  became  folk-land  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  was  carved  out  into 
estates  for  his  dependants.  ^ 
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With  the  advance  vS  the  thegn  fell  ihe  rreedom  of  the  peasanL  The 
principle  lA  pcTunal  allegiance  rtnbodied  in  the  new  nobilitr  widened 

a  theon  of  general  dependence  By  .Alfred's  day  it  was  assumed 
that  no  man  could  cnst  wiihoj:  a  lord.     The  rat-ages  and  the  long 

;uriiy  of  the  Danish  wars  aided  to  drive  the  free  fanner  to  seek 
proieciion  from  the  thegn.  His  freehold  was  surrendered  to  be  receii-ed 
back  a^  a  lief,  laden  with  senice  to  its  lord.     Gmdualiy  the  "lordless 

""  became  a  son  of  outlaw  in  Ihc  realm.  The  free  chnrl  sank  into 
the  vitlcin,  and  with  his  personal  freedom  went  his  shore  in  the  go^-em- 

1  of  the  state.  Every  freeman  was  his  own  l^slator,  in  the  meeting 
of  the  mark,  or  of  the  shire,  or  of  the  kingdom.  In  each  the  prelimi- 
nar)'  discussion  rested  with  the  nobler  sort,  the  final  decision  with  aU. 
The  clash  of  arms,  the  ''yea"  or  "nay"  of  the  crowd,  were  its  vote. 

union  of  the  different  kingdoms  seemed  only  to  widen  and  exalt 
the  power  of  the  English  freeman,  for  he  was  by  right  a  member  of  the 
"great  meeting"  as  of  the  smaller,  and  in  that  "assembly  of  the  wise" 
lay  the  rule  of  the  realm.  It  could  elect  or  depose  the  king.  The 
higher  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  making  of  laws,  the  conclu- 
of  treaties,  the  control  of  war,  the  disposal  of  public  lands,  the 
appointment  of  great  officers  of  stale,  belonged  to  the  Great  Assembly. 
But  with  this  power  the  freeman  had  really  less  and  less  to  do.  The 
larger  the  kingdom  the  greater  grew  the  distance  from  his  home.  His 
part  in  the  shire-moot  was  necessarily  less  than  in  his  own  matk-moot; 

share  in  the  general  deliberations  of  the  realm  duindlcd  to  nothing. 
There  was  no  election  of  delegates;  the  freeman  appeared  in  person  or 

It  all.    The  only  relic  of  the  popular  character  of  English  govem- 

t  lay  at  last  in  the  ring  of  citizens  who  at  London  or  Winchester 
gathered  round  the  Wise  Men  and  shouted  their  "ay"  or  "nay"  at  the 
.■lection  of  a  king,  I'r.ictically  the  national  council  shrank  into  a 
g.nllicring  of  the  great  officers  of  Church  and  State  with  the  roj'al 
thc;;iis,  and  the  old  English  democracy  passed  into  an  oligarchy  of  the 
closest  kind. 

It  is  in  this  degradation  of  the  class  in  which  its  true  strength  lay, 
that  ive  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  already  hung  over 
the  West-Saxon  realm.  Fresh  virulence  was  added  to  the  readies) 
a;,'ainst  the  system  of  Dunstan  by  his  rough  treatment  of  the  married 
cl'.Tgy,  and  the  violent  transfer  of  property  which  his  measures  neces- 
sitated. For  a  time  the  discontent  was  quelled  by  the  energy  of  the 
jiriinatc  ;  seizing  his  cross,  he  settled  the  dispute  over  Eadgar's  suc- 
cessor by  the  coronation  of  his  son  Eadward,  and  confronted  his 
enemies  successfully  in  three  assemblies  of  the  Wise.  In  that  of  Calne 
tlic  lloor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  Dunslan  and  his  friends  alone 
remained  unhurt.  But  not  even  the  fame  of  a  miracle  sufficcil  to  turn 
the  tide.  The  assassination  of  Eadward  was  followed  by  a  Wcst-Saxon 
triumph,  and  the  thegns  of  the  south  broke  out  in  "great  joy"  ^  the 
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1  of  his   brother  jCthelred.     Dunslan   withdrew   to   die  at      S 
Canterbury,  and  ivith  his  wilhdrauai  the  artificial  kingdom  which  his    .^k 
genius  had  built  up  felt  at  once  to  the  ground.    All  hope  of  national       '■ 
union  was  ruined  by  the  selfish  provincialism  of  Wessex.     The  imme-        , 
diate  resumption  of  Danish  hostilities,  the  practical  secession  of  the       1 
north,  followed  naturally  on  the  accessiun  of  ^thclred.     Within,  the      ^ 
new  king  was  at  war  with  his  clei^y  and  with  Mercia,  ravaging  the  see   i^i 
of  Rochester,  and  driving  vtlfric,  the  ealdorman  of  the  former  province,      " 
into  temporary  banishment.    Execrated  as  traitors  by  the  Wcst-Saxons 
and  their  king,  the  Mercian  carls  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  political  balance,  perhaps  at  the  revival  of  the  yet  older 
independence  which  Wessex   had   swept   away.      Weakened   by   the 
ceaseless  attacks  of  the  Danes,  j-Ethelred  was  forced  by  Iheir  coalition 
with  the  clerical  party  imder  Archbishop  Sigeric,  the  inheritor  of  the 
policy  of  Dunstan,  to  buy  a  truce  from  the  invaders  and  to  suffer  them 
lo  settle  peacefully  in  the  land,     A  fresh  attempt  to  expel  them  threw 
jElfric  openly  into  their  arms,  and  the  kingdom  of  yEthelred  shrunk 
into  the  realms  of  Wessex  and  Kent.     On  these  through  five  years  fell      k 
the  full  fury  of  the  Danish  onset,  till  peace  was  again  purchased  by  a 
heavy  bribe,  and  by  a  promise  to  afford  pay  and  subsistence  to  the 
Northmen  who  chose  to  settle  in  Wessex.     But  the  peace  only  served 
as  a  screen  for  the  basest  treachery.     Urged  by  secret  orders  from  the   Xa 
king,  the  West-Saxons  rose  on  St.  Bricc's  Day  and  pitilessly  massacred 
the  Danes  scattered  dcfcncclessly  among  them.    The  tower  of  St. 
Frideswide,  in  which  those  of  Oxford  had  taken  refuge,  was  burnt  with 
them  to  the  ground,     Gunhild,  the  sister  of  their  King  Swcgen,  a 
Christian  convert,  and  one  of  the  hostages  fur  the  peace,  saw  husband 
and  child  butchered  before  her  eyes  ere  she  fell  threatening  vengeance 
on  her  murderers,    Swegen  swore  at  the  news  to  wrest  England  from 
jtthelred.     For  four  years  he  marched  through  the  length  and  breadth     lo 
of  Wessex,  "lighting  his  war-beacons  as  he  went"  in  blaiing  home- 
stead and  town.     Then  for  a  heavy  bribe  he  withdrew,  lo  prepare  for  a 
later  and  more  terrible  onset     But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  realrn. 
The  fiercest  of  the  Norwegian  jarls  look  his  place,  and  from  Wessex 
lie  war  extended  over  Mercia  and  East-Anglia.    Canterbury  was  taken 
and  sacked,  /Eifheah  the  Archbishop  dragged  to  Greenwich,  and  there, 
in  default  of  ransom,  brutally  slain.     The  Danes  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  their  husting,  pelting  him  with  bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,  till  one 
more  pitiful  than  the  rest  clove  his  skull  with  an  axe. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  imbecility  of  yEthelred  which  paralysed  the 
struggle  against  the  Danes  as  the  practical  secession  of  England  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  when  this  Northern  England  passed  from  inac- 
tivity to  active  effort  the  struggle  was  over  in  a  moment.  Northumbrla 
and  -Mercia  at  last  threw  themselves  with  Swcgen  on  Wessex.  The 
war  was  terrible  but  short.    Evcryu-here  the  country  was  p\t.\\css\"j\ 
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harried,  churches  plundered,  men  slaughtered.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  there  was  no  attempt  at  resistance.  Oxford 
Winchester  flung  open  their  gates.  The  thegns  of  Wessex  subm 
to  the  Northmen  at  Bath.  Even  London  was  forced  at  last  to 
way,  and  .^tthelred  fled  over  sea  to  a  refuge  in  Nonnandy.  Wit! 
flight  of  the  king  ends  the  long  struggle  of  Wessex  for  suprei 
over  Britain.  The  task  which  had  baffled  the  energies  of  £adwin< 
Offa  proved  too  hard  for  the  valour  of  Eadward  and  the  statesmai 
of  Dunstan.  Wessex,  Mcrcia,  and  Northumbria  remained  sep 
political  bodies  which  no  efforts  of  force  or  policy  seemed  able  to 
into  one. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN  KINGS, 

1013-ia04. 


Section  I.— The  Duilsh  Klaxa. 

j/fc'/.— Wc  are  slill  aided  by  [he  collccliona  of  royal  laws  ami  eliar- 
<;  lin^lish  CliTonicIc  i»  here  of  great  ini[>o[tance ;  its  variouii  o 
:li  in  tone,  Kc,  from  one  anollier,  uid  may  to  sudiu  extent  b 
dUlinct  workii.  Florence  of  Worcester  is  girobabl;  the  translator 
idle  copy  of  the  Chronicle  which  has  disapiieared.  The  authority 
■temporary  biographer  of  Kadwatd  (in  Lunrd  s  "  IJvei  of  Eaduard 
:ssor,''  published  by  the  Master  ol  llie  kolla)  is  "  primary,"  says 
nan,  "  for  nil  matters  strictly  personal  to  ihe  King  and  the  uliole  i 
(jiHlH'ini;.  lie  is,  however,  very  distinctly  not  an  historian,  but  a 
r,  sometimes  a  lauicale."  All  modern  accounts  of  this  reijjii  have 
erscleil  by  the  ehiboralc  history  of  Mr.  Fteemao  (Norman  Con- 
■ii-).] 


IN  had  become  England  ill  the  five  hundred  years  that  foilowed 
ng  of  HeniifSl,  and  its  conqui;st  had  ended  in  the  scltlctticnt 
nqucrors,  in  their  conversion  to  Chrislianit;-,  in  the  liirth  of  a 
liter.ilure,  of  an  imperfect  civiliiation,  of  a  rough  political 
But  through  the  whole  of  tills  earlier  age  ever)'  attempt  to  fuse 
■us  tribes  of  conquerors  into  a  single  nation  had  fitiieU.  The 
Norlhumbria  to  extend  her  rule  over  all  England  had  been 
the  resistance  of  Mcrcia,  that  of  Mcrcia  by  the  resistance  of 
Wessci;  itself,  even  under  the  guidance  of  great  kings  and 
n,  had  no  sooner  reduced  the  country  to  a  seeming  unity  than 
Icpendencc  rose  again  at  the  call  of  the  Danes.  The  tide  of, 
q- tolled  in  fact  backwards  and  forwards  ;  now  the  South  won 
over  the  North,  now  the  North  won  lordship  over  the  South. 
tevcr  titles  Kings  might  assume,  or  however  imposing  their 
ht  appear,  Northumbrian  remained  apart  from  West-Saxon, 
Oil)  Englishman.  A  common  national  sympathy  held  the 
-ouglily  together,  but  a  real  national  union  had  yet  to  come. 
jb  the  two  hundred  years  that  lie  between  ihc  flight  of 
1  from  England  to  Normandy  and  that  of  John  from  Nor- 
)  England  our  story  is  a  slorj-  of  foreign  rule.  Kings  from 
;  were  succeeded  by  Kings  from  Normandy,  and  these  \i^\ 
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Kings  from.  Anjou.  Under  Dane,  Noniian,  or  Angcvh 
were  a  subject  race,  conquered  and  ruled  by  foreign 
yet  it  was  in  these  years  of  slavery  that  England  teally  became  the 
England  that  we  know.  Provincial  diffprences  were  crushed  into 
national  unity  by  the  pressure  of  the  stranger.  The  same  pressure 
redressed  the  wrong  whiirli  had  been  done  to  the  fabric  of  national 
society  by  Ihc  ile^r.iilation  of  the  iVije  farmer  at  the  close  of  llie  pre- 
ceding age  into  a  feiid.il  dependant  on  his  lord.  The  Enylish  lord 
himself  was  pushed  from  I'.is  |)!.icc  by  the  b.irons  of  the  Conquest, 
and  s.Tnk  into  tlic  pi>jiii!in  from  which  !ic  had  thrust  the  churL 
The  middle  class,  thus  cro.itcd,  w.is  reinforced  by  the  rise  of  a  similar 
class  in  our  towns  ;  cniumerci;  and  trade  were  pionmied  by  the  justice 
and  policy  of  tiic  Kiii^js,  and  iiilh  their  progress  rose  the  political 
importance  of  the  traili-T.  The  bi.'roii;;hs  of  Enj; land,  which  at  the 
o]>cning  of  this  period  were  for  the  most  part  mere  \'iilages,  were  rich 
enough  at  its  clos,:  t'j  buy  libt^rty  froni  the  Crov.n.  Kii>hls  of  self- 
government,  of  frje  spec,  li,  c)f  c  imiiion  deliberation,  which  had  passed 
under  the  laitr  rulo  of  our  ICnjilish  Sovereigns  from  the  people  at  large 
into  the  hands  of  its  nobles,  and  from  Ihcm  at  the  Conquest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  reviied  in  llie  charters  and  coimcils  of  the  towns. 
A  moral  revival  follovvcil  hard  on  (his  political  dcielopuient.  The 
occupation  of  every  sec  and  abbacy  by  strangers  who  could  only  speak 
to  their  flocks  in  an  unknovrn  Ion:.;ue  converted  religion  from  a  super- 
stition inlo  a  reality  a5  it  passed  from  the  priest  to  the  people,  and 
hermit  and  friar  carried  .=pitilu.il  life  home  to  the  heart  of  the  nation 
at  large.  At  the  same  time  the  close  connection  with  the  Continent 
which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  foreign  origin  of  our  sovereigns 
.'Secured  for  their  realm  a  free  communion  with  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  the  world  around.  The  old  mental  stagnation  was  at 
once  broken  up,  and  art  and  literature  covered  ICn^laiid  with  great 
buildings  and  busy  schools.  Time  for  this  varied  progress  was  gained 
by  the  long  peace  which  England  owed  to  the  firm  government  of  her 
Kings,  while  their  political  ability  gave  her  administrative  order,  and 
ihcir  judicial  reforms  built  up  tile  fabric  of  her  law.  In  a  word,  it  is 
lo  the  stern  disclplinL-  of  these  two  hundred  years  that  we  owe  not 
merely  English  wealih  and  Knglish  fteedtjm,  but  England  itself. 

The  first  (jf  our  forei;;n  masters  was  the  Dane,  The  countries  of 
Scandinavia  which  had  so  long  been  the  mere  starting-points  of  the 
pirate-bands  who  had  ravaged  England  and  Ireland  were  now  settling 
down  into  comparative  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  Swend  to  unite  them 
in  a  great  Scandinavian  Empire,  of  which  England  should  be  the  head, 
and  this  project,  interrupted  foi-  a  time  by  his  death,  was  resumed  with 
yet  greater  vigour  by  his  son.  The  fear  of  Ihe  Dane  was  still  gieat  in 
the  land,  and  Cv.ut  had  no  soimer  .ippeared  olT  the  Engll-^!:  CL-ai 
than  the  wise  men  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland  joined  in 
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For  their  lord,  and  in  discarding  again  the  rule  of  -Ethelred,  £ 
irncd  on  the  death  of  Swend.  With  the  sole  support  of 
pan  of  Wessex,  and  for  a  time  thai  of  Merda,  Eadmund  I 
■  son  and  successor  of  ^tliclrcd,  who  passed  away  at  the  , 
the  nciv  contest,  struggled  for  a  few  months  against  the  1 
cs ;  but  a  decisive  victory  at  Assandun  and  the  death  of 
t  Cnut  master  of  the  realm      Conqueror  as  he  was,  the       \ 

0  foreigner  in  the  sense  that  the  .Norman  was  a  foreigner 
His  language  differed  httle  from  the  English  tongue.  He 
no  new  ays!em  of  tenure  or  government.     Cnut  ruled,  in 

1  conqueror  but  as  a  king.  The  goodnil!  and  tranquillity 
was    nccessar}-,   in   fact,   for   the  success   of  his   larger 

the  North,  where  the  arms  of  his  English  subjects  aided 
ing  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  beneath  his  sway. 
therefore  his  Danish  "  host,"  and  retaining  only  a  trained 
[Echold  troops,  the  hus-earls,  who  form  the  origin  of  our 
ny,  Cnut  boldly  relied  for  support  «ithin  his  realm  on  the 
good  government  he  secured  it.  His  aim  during  twenty  lo 
to  have  been  to  obliterate  from  men's  minds  the  foreign 
his  rule,  and  the  bloodshed  in  which  it  had  begun.  The 
itnself  was  as  startling  as  the  change  in  his  policy.  When 
?:trs  in  England,  it  is  as  the  mere  Northman,  passionate, 
initing  the  guile  of  the  savage  with  his  thirst  for  blood, 
ts  of  government  were  a  scries  of  murders.  Eadric  of 
<se  aid  had  given  him  the  crown,  was  no  sooner  useless 
;n  from  Cnut  he  was  felled  by  an  axe-blow  in  the  King's 
\  similar  assassination  removed  Eadwig,  the  brother  of 
ronside.  Ironside  himself  was  believed  lo  have  been 
,■  the  King's  agents,  while  his  children  were  hunted  even 
ry  by  his  ruthless  hale.  From  a  mere  savage  such  as 
se  abruptly  into  the  wise  and  temperate  king.  Stranger 
le  deliberately  fell  back  on  the  older  policy  of  Dunstan  ; 
estoring  "  Eadgar's  law,"  the  constitution  which  secured 
)ohtical  existence  lo  North  and  South  alike,  he  acknow- 
iffcrence  between  conqueror  and  conquered,  between  Dane 
man.  By  the  crcclion  of  four  Earldoms,  those  of  Mercia, 
-land,  Wessc.i,  and  East  Anglia,  he  recognized  provincial 
:c,  but  he  drew  closer  than  of  old  the  ties  which  bound 
if  these  great  dependencies  to  the  Crown.  His  attitude 
ional  feeling  was  yet  nobler.  Tlie  Church  had  been  the 
itional  resistance  to  the  Dane,  but  Cnut  sought  above  all 
p.  He  paid  homage  to  the  cause  for  which  jElfhcah  had 
translation  of  the  Archbishop's  body  lo  Canterbury.  He  ' 
tiis  father's  ravages  by  costly  gifts  to  the  religious  bouses, 
d  English  pilgrims  against  ihe  robber-lords  of  the  Mp&,\ 
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:li;iuiil  at  Kly :  "  Merrily  sung  the  monks  of  Ely  « hen  C'nul 
led  by  "  across  the  vast  fen-walers  that  surtoundcd  their 
'  Row,  boatmen,  near  Ihc  land,  and   hear  «e  these   monks 


ing. 


lf:ttcr  from  Rome  to  his  English  subjects  marks  the  grandeur  ■ 
of  his  character,  and  the  noble  conception  he  had  formed  of  kingship.  ■ 
"  I  have  vowed  to  Cod  to  lead  a  right  life  in  all  things,"  «TOtc  the 
King,  '■  to  rule  justly  and  piously  ray  realms  and  subjects,  and  to 
administer  just  judgment  to  all.  If  heretofore  I  have  done  aught 
beyond  what  was  just,  through  headiness  or  negligence  of  youth,  1  am 
ready,  with  Ciod's  help,  to  amend  it  utterly."  No  royal  officer,  either 
for  fear  of  the  King  or  for  favour  of  any,  is  to  consent  to  injustice, 
do  «Tong  to  rich  or  poor,  "as  they  would  value  my  friend- 
ship and  their  own  well-being."  He  especially  denounces  unfair 
I  have  no  need  that  money  be  heaped  together  for  me  by 
unjust  demands."  "  I  have  sent  this  letter  before  me,"  Cnul  ends, 
it  all  the  people  of  my  realm  may  rejoice  in  my  well-doing  ;  for  a 
yourselves  know,  never  have  I  spared,  nor  will  I  spare,  to  spend 
myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is  needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Cnut's  greatest  gift  to  his  people  was  that  of  peace.  With  him 
began  the  long  internal  tranquillity  which  marked  the  rule  of  OUT 
foreign  masters.  During  iwo  hundred  years,  with  the  one  terrible 
interval  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  long  disturbance  under 
Stephen,  England  alone  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoyed 
unbroken  repose.  The  wars  of  her  Kings  lay  far  from  her  shorn, 
France  or  Normandy,  or,  as  with  Cnul,  in  the  more  distant  lands 
of  the  North.  The  stem  justice  of  their  government  secured  order 
within.  The  absence  of  internal  discontent  under  Cnut,  perhaps  too 
the  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  after  the  terrible  Danish  inroads, 
is  proved  by  its  quiet  during  his  frequent  periods  of  absence.  Even 
the  oppressive  Forest  Laws,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  to  enact, 
witness  indirectly  to  the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  greater 
part  of  English  soil  was  still  utterly  uncultivated.  A  good  third 
of  the  land  was  probably  covered  with  wood,  thicket,  or  scrub  j  an- 
other third  consisted  of  heaths  and  moor.  In  both  the  East  and  the 
West  there  were  vast  tracts  of  marsh  land  ;  fens  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  long  severed  East  Angha  from  the  midland  counties;  sites  like 
that  of  Glastonbury  or  Atheiney  were  almost  inaccessible.  The 
bustard  roamed  over  the  downs,  the  beaver  still  haunted  Beverley, 
huntsmen  roused  the  bear  in  its  forest  lair,  the  London  craftsmen 
chased  the  wild  boar  and  the  wild  ox  in  the  woods  of  Hampstead, 
while  wolves  prowled  round  the  homesteads  of  the  North.  Cnut's  Law 
proves  that  peace,  and  the  industry  it  encouraged,  were  already  telling 
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tici-i"  could  only  1i!?lhoiij;In  of 
tie.atiHi,'  before  Uic  face  of  man,  «licn 
ihe  forest,  and  tillages  springing  up  in 


or.  this  waste.     Prolcction  f  r  llv 
i-.hc-n  sia^  and  bittern  rtcvc  ritr 
ihe  fanner's  axe  was  ringing 
the  clearings. 

But  the  King  lost  more  than  his  hunting  as  the  forest  shrank  into 
naiTOHcr  bounds.  He  lost  power.  The  common  law  ran  only  where 
the  plough  ran.  Marsh  and  moor  and  woodland  knew  no  master  but 
the  King,  no  law  but  his  absolute  will  ;  and  Cnut  was  the  first  to 
embody  this  will  in  the  »Titten  form  of  the  "  Forest  Law." 

His  code  began  a  struggle  between  king  and  people,  which  we  shall 
see  raging  through  two  centuries  of  our  history,  but  it  began  it 
unconsciously.  Cnut's  one  aim  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
all  tradition  shows  how  wonderful  was  his  success.  But  the  Danish 
rale  ended  with  his  death.  Denmark  and  England,  parted  for  a  few 
Stars  by  the  accession  of  his  son  Harold  to  the  throne  of  the  last, 
were  re-united  under  a  second  son,  Harthacnut  ;  but  the  love  which 
Cmrt's  Justice  had  won  turned  to  hatred  before  the  lawlessness  of  his 
SDCCessors.  The  long  peace  sickened  men  of  this  fresh  outburst  of 
bloodshed  and  violence.  "Never  was  a  bloodier  deed  done  in  the 
land  since  the  Danes  came,"  ran  the  popular  song,  when  Harold's 
men  seized  ^Clfred,  the  brother  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  who  had 
attaclced  England  from  Normandy.  Every  tenth  man  was  killed,  the 
rest  sold  for  slaves,  and  jElfrcd's  eyes  torn  out  at  Ely.  Harthacnut, 
nore  savage  even  than  his  predecessor,  dug  up  his  brother's  body  and 
Aung  it  into  a  marsh ;  while  a  rising  at  Worcester  against  his  hus-carls 
«M  punished  by  the  burning  of  the  town  and  the  pillage  of  the  shire. 
His  death  was  no  less  brutal  than  his  life;  "  he  died  as  he  stood  at  his 
drink  in  the  house  of  Osgod  Clapa  at  Lambeth."  England  wearied  of 
kiDfs  like  these  :  but  their  crimes  helped  her  ta  free  herself  from  the 
impossible  dream  of  Caut.  The  North,  still  more  barbarous  than 
knelf,  could  give  her  no  new  element  of  progress  or  civilization.  It 
MS  the  consciousness  of  this,  and  the  hatred  of  such  rulers  as  Harold 
md  Harthacnut,  which  co-operated  with  the  old  feelings  of 
brthe  past  in  calling  back  the  line  of  >Elfred  to  the  throne. 
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n's  history  as  this  that  i 
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il  is  in  such  transitional 
Med*  the  cool  prudence,  the  sensitive  selfishness,  the  quick  perception 
rf»hat  is  possible,  which  distinguished  the  adroit  politician  whom  the 
fcah  of  Cnut  left  supreme  in  England.  Codwine  is  memorable  in  our 
falDiy  as  the  first  English  statesman  who  was  neither  king  nor  priest. 
Ori^bally  of  obscure  origin,  hi.s  ability  had  raised  him  high  in  the 
Bpl  favour;  he  was  allied  to  the  King  by  marriage,  and  entrusted  by 
^  with  the  earldom  of  Wessex.     In  the  wars  of  Scandinavia,  lie 
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had  shown  courage  and  skill  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  troops 
who  supported  Cnut,  but  his  true  field  of  action  lay  at  home.  Shrei^itl, 
eloquent,  an  active  administrator,  Godwine  united  vigilance,  industry, 
and  caution  with  a  singular  dexterity  in  the  management  of  men.  During 
the  troubled  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cnut  he  had  done  his 
best  to  continue  his  master's  policy  in  securing  the  internal  union  d 
England  under  a  Danish  sovereign  and  in  preser\'ing  her  connection 
with  the  North.  But  at  the  death  of  Harthacnut  Cnut's  policy  had 
become  impossible,  and  abandoning  the  Danish  cause  Godwine  drifted 
with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  which  called  Eadward  to  the  throne. 

Eadward  the  son  of  /Ethelrcd  had  lived  from  his  youth  in  exile  at 
the  court  of  Normandy.  A  halo  of  tenderness  spread  in  after-time 
round  this  last  King  of  the  old  English  stock;  legends  told  of  his  pious 
simplicity,  his  blitheness  and  gentleness  of  mood,  the  holiness  that 
gained  him  his  name  of  "Confessor"  and  enshrined  him  as  a  saint  in  his 
abbey-church  at  Westminster.  Gleemen  sang  in  manlier  tones  of  the 
long  peace  and  glories  of  his  reign,  how  warriors  and  wise  councillors 
stood  round  his  throne,  and  Welsh  and  Scot  and  Briton  obeyed  him. 
His  was  the  one  figure  that  stood  out  bright  against  the  darkness  when 
England  lay  trodden  under  foot  by  Norman  conquerors  ;  and  so  dear 
became  his  memory  that  liberty  and  independence  itself  seemed  in- 
carnate in  his  name.  Instead  of  freedom,  the  subject  of  William  or 
Henry  called  for  the  "  good  laws  of  Eadward  the  Confessor."  But  it 
was  as  a  mere  shadow  of  the  past  that  the  exile  really  returned  to  the 
throne  of  Alfred  ;  there  was  something  shadow-like  in  the  thin  form, 
the  delicate  complexion,  the  transparent  womanly  hands  that  contrasted 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of  his  race  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  a 
shadow  that  he  glides  over  the  political  stage.  The  work  of  govern- 
ment was  done  by  sterner  hands.  The  King's  weakness  left  Godwine 
master  of  the  realm,  and  he  ruled  firnily  and  wisely.  Abandoning 
with  reluctance  all  interference  in  Scandinavian  poUtics,  he  guarded 
England  with  a  fleet  which  cruised  year  by  year  along  the  coast. 
Within,  though  the  earldoms  still  remained  jealously  independent, 
there  were  signs  that  a  real  political  unity  was  being  slowly  brought 
about ;  the  royal  writs  "  ran,"  as  the  phrase  went,  to  the  furthest 
borders  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria. 

It  was  indeed  the  increasing  sense  of  order  and  law,  the  growing 
moral  consciousness  of  Englishmen  that  brought  about  Godwine's  fall. 
He  alone  stood  untouched  by  the  religious  movement  of  his  time,  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  showed  itself  in  monastic  foundations  or  super- 
stitious piety  or  a  stricter  administration  of  Church  patronage.  God- 
wine was  the  founder  of  no  religious  house  :  he  was  the  plunderer,  as 
every  monk  believed,  of  many..  His  whole  mind  seemed  set  on  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  family.  He  had  given  his  daughter  to  the 
King  as  wife.     His  own  earldom  embraced  all  England  south  ot 
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TbuDcs.  His  son  Harold  was  Earl  of  East  Anglia,  while  Mcrcia  had 
been dismcmbc red  to  provide  another  earldom  for  his  son  Su~c<;cn.  It 
vu  Sweden's  lawlessness  which  roused  an  ill-will  thai  all  tliis  greed 
uiilambition  would  hardly  have  excited.  He  had  seduced  the  abbess 
of  Lfominslcr,  had  sent  her  home  again  with  a  yet  more  outrageous 
ilcmand  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  grant 
it  hid  fled  from  the  realm.  Godwine's  influence  secured  his  pardon, 
bni  on  his  very  return  to  seek  it  Swegen  kidnapped  and  murdered 
hii  cousin  Beom,  who  had  opposed  the  reconciliation.  He  again  fled 
to  Flanders,  and  a  storm  of  national  indignation  followed  him  over 
«a.  The  meeting  of  the  Wise  men  branded  him  as  "  nilhing,"  the 
"niierly  worthless,"  yet  in  a  year  his  father  had  again  wrested  a  par- 
don Gnun  the  King  and  restored  him  to  his  earldom.  The  scandalous 
inlaving  of  such  a  criminal  left  Godwine  alone  in  a  struggle  which 
sooD  arose  witb  Eadward  himself.  The  King  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sinnger  in  his  realm,  and  his  sympathies  lay  naturally  with  the  home 
'  md  friends  of  his  youth  and  exile.  He  spoke  the  Norman  tongue. 
I  He  used  in  Norman  fashion  a  seal  for  his  charters.  He  set  Norman 
£i\-ourites  in  the  highest  posts  of  Church  and  State.  Strangers  such 
u  these,  though  hostile  to  the  minister,  were  powerless  against  God- 
wile's  influence  and  ability,  and  when  at  a  later  time  they  ventured  to 
Hand  alone  against  him  they  fell  without  a  blow.  But  the  general  ill- 
will  enabled  them  at  this  moment  to  stir  Eadward  to  attack  the  Earl. 
A  quuTcl  brought  the  opportunity.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
Court,  Eustace  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  husband  of  the  King's  sister, 
detiuuided  quarters  for  his  train  in  Dover.  Strife  arose,  and  many 
botbof  the  burghers  and  foreigners  were  slain.  All  Godwinc's  belter 
natnie  withstood  Eadward,  when  the  King  angrily  bade  him  exact 
vcogeaQce  from  the  town  for  the  affront  to  his  kinsman  ;  but  he  claimed 
a  fwr  trial  for  the  townsmen  only  to  find  himself  arraigned  with  them 
u  a  ctiminaL  He  at  once  gathered  his  forces  and  marched  upon 
GbiKester,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  favourites  ;  but 
even  in  2  just  quarrel  the  country  was  cold  in  his  support.  The  Earls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  united  their  forces  to  those  of  Ead- 
■aid,  and  in  a  gathering  of  Wise  men  at  London  Swegen's  outlawry 
»ai  renewed,  while  Godwine,  declining  with  his  usual  prudence  a 
isdew  struggle,  withdrew  over  sea  to  Flanders. 

Bot  the  w-rath  of  the  nation  was  appeased  by  his  fall.  Great  as 
*«te  Godwine's  faults,  he  was  the  one  man  who  now  stood  between 
En^uid  and  the  rule  of  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  Court  ;  and  a 
Ttu  bad  hardly  passed  when  at  the  appearance  of  his  fleet  in  the 
TTuicei  Eadward  was  once  more  forced  to  yield.  The  foreign  prelates 
)nd  bishops  fled  over  sea,  outlawed  by  the  same  meeting  of  the  Wise 
Otn  iriiich  restored  Godwine  to  his  home.  He  returned  only  to  die, 
Ud  the  direction  of  affairs  passed  quietly  to  his  son.  \ 
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Harold  came  to  power  unfettered  by  Ihe  obstacles  vhich  had  beset 
his  f.iiher.  :ind  for  twelve  years  he  was   the  actual  governor  of  the 

n.  The  courage,  the  ability,  ihc  genius  for  administration,  the 
ambition  nnd  subtlety  of  Godwine  were  found  again  in  his  son.  In  the 
iternal  government  of  Enffland  he  followed  out  his  father's  poliq-, 
while  avoiding  its  excesses.  Pe.ice  was  preserved,  justice  adminis- 
torcd,  and  the  realm  increased  in  iveahh  and  prosperity.  Its  gold 
work  and  embroidery  were  famous  in  the  markets  of  Flandera  and 
France.  But  It  was  a  prosperity  poor  in  the  nobler  elements  oi 
national  activity,  and  dead  to  the  more  vivid  influences  of  spiritual  tile. 
Literature,  which  on  the  Continent  was  kindling  into  a  new  activity, 
died  down  in  England  into  a  feiv  psalters  and  homilies.      The  fcir 

iters  raised  b)-  king  or  carls  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
religious  enthusiasm  nhicli  was  covering  Normandy  and  the  Rhineland 
with  stately  buildings.  National  history  there  was  none.  Harold's 
temper  harmoniied  singul.arly  with  the  temper  of  his  times.  His 
'hole  statesmanship  seemed  to  aim  at  inaction  and  repose.  Div 
turbances  from  without  he  couid  crush  stcmlj-  and  rapidly ;  his 
Hilary  talents  displayed  themselves  in  a  campaign  against  Wales. 
d  in  the  baldness  and  r.ipidity  with  which,  arming  his  tnxqs 
with  weapons  adapted  for  niauntain  cnnflicl,  he  penetrated  to  the 
heart   of  its   fastnesses   and   reduced   the   country  to   complete  Mb- 

ion.  But  good  influences  were  kept  at  bay  as  fimtiy  as  evil.  The 
Church  sank  into  lethargy.  Monasticism  was  the  one  rchgious  power 
of  the  time,  and  Harold,  like  his  father,  hated  monks.  Stigand,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterburj'.  was  the  adherent  of  an  anlipope,  and  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  English  Church  was  deliberately  kept  in  9. 
state  of  suspension.  No  ecclesiastical  synod,  no  Church  refotm, 
broke  the  slumbers  of  its  clergy.  Abroad  Europe  was  waking  to  a 
new  revival  of  literature,  of  art.  of  religion,  but  England  was  all  but 
severed,  from  the  Continent.  Like  Godwine,  Harold's  encrgj- seemed 
to  devote  itself  wholly  to  self-aggrandizement.  As  the  chiklless 
Eadward  drew  to  the  grai'C  his  minister  drew  closer  and  clos<»'  to  the 
throne.  One  obstacle  after  another  was  swept  from  his  path.  The 
rival  house  of  Mercia  fell  crushed  by  the  exile  of  Earl  /Elfgar ;  a  revolt 
of  the  Northumbrians,  whether  prompted  by  Harold  or  not,  drove 
Tostig,  his  brother  and  most  dangerous  opponent,  to  Flanders.  His 
aim  was  attained  without  a  struggle,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  who 
were  gathered  round  the  deathbed  of  the  Confessor  passed  quietly  at 
once  from  it  to  the  election  and  coronation  of  Harold. 
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WillMm  of  Jumiigcs,  ■  coolempoiuy  of  the  Conqaeior,  wboiie  work  foimi  the 
hue  of  tbe  "  Koman  de  Ron,"  composed  by  Wacc  in  Ihe  time  of  Heoiy  the 
StottL  The  religious  movement  is  best  told  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  Nonnaji 
wiilQ  of  the  tweltih  ceotuiy,  gos&iping  uid  confused,  but  full  of  valuable  infor- 
DitioD.  For  Lanfranc  kc  *'Luifruici  Opera,  ed.  Giles,"  >ud  Che  life  io 
Hoolt'i''ArchbishopsQf  Canterbuiy."  Foi  Anselm  see  the  admirable  biography 
by  the  Kev.  K.  W.  Church.  The  general  history  of  Noramndy  is  told  dif- 
udy  but  picturesquely  by  Sir  F.  Palgiave,  "Normandy  and  England,"  more 
ucuatelf  and  succinctly  by  Mr.  Freeman,  "History  c^  Nomum  Conquesl," 
tolt.  L  and  iL] 


Bm  the  quiet  of  Harold's  accession  was  at  once  broken  by  nen 
danger  from  a  land  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  then,  was  sooi 
becoine  almost  a  part  of  England  itself.  A  walk  through  Nonnandy 
teachec  one  more  ai  the  age  of  our  history  which  we  are  about  to 
navenc  than  all  the  books  irt  the  world.  The  whole  storj-  of  the  Con- 
i]iiest  stands  written  in  the  stately  vault  of  the  minster  at  Caen  which 
[till  overs  the  t<Hnb  of  the  Conqueror.  The  name  of  each  hamlcl  by 
the  roadside  has  its  memories  for  English  cars  ;  a  fragment  of  castle 
waQtturks  the  home  of  the  Bruce,  a  tiny  little  village  preserves  the 
ume  of  the  Percy.  The  very  look  of  the  country  and  its  people 
leem  lamiliar  to  us  ;  the  peasant  in  his  cap  and  blouse  recalls  the 
build  and  features  of  the  small  English  farmer  ;  the  fields  about  Caen, 
with  their  dense  hedgerows,  their  elms,  their  apple-orchards,  are  the 
Toypjctnre  of  an  English  country-side.  On  the  windy  heights  around 
rise  the  square  grey  keeps  which  Normandy  handed  on  to  the  cliffs 
of  Skhmond  or  the  banks  of  Thames,  while  huge  cathedrals  lift 
tbcmidves  over  the  red-tiled  roof  of  little  market  towns,  the  models 
ef  the  stately  fabrics  which  superseded  the  lowlier  churches  of 
£lfred  or  Dunstan. 

Rdfthe  Ganger,  or  Walker,  a  pirate  leader  like  Guthrum  or  Hasting, 
had  wrested  the  land  on  either  side  the  mouth  of  Seine  from  the  French 
king,  Giarlcs  the  Shnple,  at  the  moment  when  jElfred's  children,  Ead- 
vaid  and  j£thelfled,  were  beginning  thrir  conquest  of  the  English 
Dmelg^h.  The  treaty  inwhich  Francepurchased  peace  by  thisces 
ef  the  coast  was  a.  close  imitation  of  the  Peace  of  Wcdmore.  Rolf, 
like  Guthrtnn,  was  baptiied,  received  the  King's  daughter  in  marriage, 
ud  became  his  vassal  for  the  territory  which  now  took  the  aan\e  oil 
"the  Nonfamui't  land"  or  Normand/,    Sut  vassal^e  and  the  Tur«\ 
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faith  sat  alike  lightly  on  the  Dane.  No  such  ties  of  blood  and  sj 
,  tended  to  unite  the  Northman  with  the  French  among  whoi 
settled  along  the  Seine,  as  united  him  to  the  Englishmen  a: 
whom  he  settled  along  the  Humber.  William  Longsword,  the  s 
Rolf,  though  wavering  towards  France  and  Christianity,  rem 
Pagan  and  Dane  in  heart  ;  he  called  in  a  Danish  colony  to  oi 
fais  conquest  of  the  Cotcntin,  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  froi 
Michael's  Mount  to  the  cliffs  of  Cherbourg,  and  reared  his  boy  ai 
the  Northmen  of  Bayeux,  where  the  Danish  tongue  and  fashions 
stubbornly  held  their  own.  A  heathen  reaction  followed  his  d 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Normans,  with  his  boyish  s 
the  time  from  Christianity,  while  new  pirate-fleets 
the  Seine.  To  the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  people  are 
"  Pirates  "  to  the  French  around  them,  their  land  the  "  Pirates'  1 
their  Dulcc  the  "Pirates'  Duke." 

Yet  in  the  end  the  same  forties  which  merged  the  Dane  ii 
Englishman  told  even  more  powerfully  on  the  Dane  in  France. 
race  has  ever  shown  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  all  the  n 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  ■ 
infusing  their  own  energy  into  them.  During  the  long  reign  of  '. 
Richard  the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword,  heathen  No 
pirates  became  French  Christians,  and  feudal  at  heart  The 
Norse  language  lived  only  at  Bayeux,  and  in  a  few  names,  su< 
those  of  "dale"  and  "bee,"  the  dell  and  the  stream,  which  m: 
the  local  features  of  the  country.  As  the  old  Norse  freedom 
silently  away,  the  descendants  of  the  pirateS  became  feudal  noble; 
the  "pirates'  land"  sank  into  the  most  loyal  of  the  fiefs  of  Fr. 
The  change  of  manners  was  accompanied  by  an  even  sharper  ch 
of  &ith,  a  change  which  bound  the  land  where  heathendom  had  ft 
most  stubbornly  for  life  more  closely  than  other  lands  to  the  cau 
Christianity  and  the  Church.  The  Dukes  were  the  first  to  be  tou 
by  the  new  faith,  but  the  religious  movement  had  no  sooner  spre 
the  people  than  it  was  welcomed  with  an  almost  passionate  fanati< 
Every  road  was  crowded  with  pilgrims.  Monasteries  rose  in  i 
forest  glade.  Heriouin,  a  knight  of  Brionne,  sought  shelter  fron 
world  in  a  little  valley  edged  in  with  woods  of  ash  and  elm,  thr 
which  a  beck  or  rivulet  (to  which  his  house  owed  its  afier-name) 
down  to  the  Risle.  He  was  one  day  busy  building  an  oven  witi 
own  hands  when  a  stranger  greeted  him  with  "  God  save  you  I "  ' 
you  a  Lombard  P"  asked  the  knight-abbot,  struck  vrith  the  foreign 
of  the  man.  "  1  am,"  he  replied,  and  praying  to  be  made  a  mon! 
stranger  fell  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  and  kissed  Herlouin's 
(  The  Lombard  was  Lanfranco  of  Pavia,  a  scholar  of  noble  famil) 
especially  skilled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Rranan  law,  who  had 
dered  across  the  Alps  to  found  a  school  at  Avrancbes,  and  was 
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drawn  to  a  reli'_::ous  life  bv  the  fame  of  Hcrloiiin's  sanctity.  The  rcli- 
gious  impuli.c  was  a  real  one,  l)ut  Lanfranc  was  destined  to  be  known 
rather  as  a  great  administrator  and  statesman  than  as  a  saint.  His 
teaching  raised  Bcc,  in  a  few  years,  into  the  most  famous  school  of 
Christendom :  it  was  in  fact  the  first  wave  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment which  was  spreading  from  Italy  to  the  ruder  countries  of  the 
West  The  whole  mental  activity  of  the  time  seemed  concentrated 
in  the  group  of  scholars  who  gathered  round  him  ;  the  fabric  of  the 
canon  law  and  of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  with  the  philosophical 
scepticism  which  first  awoke  under  its  influence,  all  trace  their  origin 
to  Bee. 

The  most  famous  of  these  scholars  was  Anselm  of  Aosta,  an  Italian 
like  Lanfranc  himself,  and  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  as  Prior  and 
teacher  at  Bee.     Friends  as  they  were,  no  two  men  could  be  more 
strangely  unlike.    Anselm  had  grown  to  manhood  in  the  quiet  solitude 
of  his  mountain-valley,  a  tender-hearted  poet-dreamer,  with  a  soul 
pore  as  the  Alpine  snows  above  him,  and  an  intelligence  keen  and 
clear  as  the  mountain  air.    The  whole  temper  of  the  man  was  painted 
in  a  dream  of  his  youth.     It  seemed  to  him  as  though  heaven  lay,  a 
stately  palace,  amid  the  gleaming  hill-peaks,  while  the  women  reaping 
in  the  corn-fields  of  the  valley  became  harvest-maidens  of  its  heavenly 
King.    They  reaped  idly,  and  Anselm,  grieved  at  their  sloth,  hastily 
dimbed  the  mountain  side  to  accuse    them  to  their  lord.      As  he 
reached  the  palace,  the  King's  voice  called  him  to  his  feet,  and  he 
poured  forth  his  tale  ;  then  at  the  royal  bidding  bread  of  an  unearthly 
vhiteness  was  set  before  him,  and  he  ate  and  was  refreshed.  The  dream 
passed  with  the  morning,  but  the  sense  of  heaven's  nearness  to  earth, 
the  fervid   loyalty  to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  the  tender  restfulness 
and  peace  in  the  Divine  presence  which    it  reflected,  became  the 
life  of  Anselm.    Wandering,  like  other  Italian  scholars,  to  Normandy, 
he  became  a  monk  under  Lanfranc,  and  on  his  teacher's  removal  to 
hi^^ier  duties  succeeded  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.    No 
teacher  has  ever  thrown  a  greater  spirit  of  love  into  his  toil.     "  Force 
yoor  scholars  to  improve  I "  he  burst  out  to  another  teacher  who  relied 
on  blows  and  compulsion.     ''  Did  you  ever  see  a  craftsman  fashion  a 
&ir  image  out  of  a  golden  plate  by  blows  alone  ?    Does  he  not  now 
gently  press  it  and  strike  it  with  his  tools,  now  with  wise  art  yet  more 
gently  raise  and  shape  it?    What  do  your  scholars  turn  into  under 
this  ceaseless  beating?"     "They  turn  only  brutal,"  was  the  reply, 
*Yoa  have  bad  luck/'  was  the  keen  answer,  ''in  a  training  that  only 
turns  men  into  beasts."    The  worst  natures  softened  before  this  ten- 
derness and  patience.     Even  the  Conqueror,  so  harsh  and  terrible 
to  others,  became  another  man,  gracious  and  easy  of  speech,  with 
Ansehn. 
But  amidst  his  absorbing  cares  as  a  teacher,  the  Prior  of  Bee  ioutLd\ 
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ttme  for  philosophical  speculations,  to  which  ife  emt  the  great  scientific 
inquiries  which  built  up  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages.  His  famont 
works  were  the  first  attempts  of  any  Christian  thinker  to  elicit  the  idea 
of  God  from  the  voy  nature  of  the  human  reason.  His  passion  far 
abstruse  thought  robbed  him  of  food  and  sleep.  Sometimes  he 
could  hardly  pray.  Often  the  night  was  a  loDg  watch  till  he  could 
seiie  his  conception  and  write  it  on  the  wa:i  tablets  which  lay  beside 
him.  But  not  eveit  a  fever  of  intense  thought  such  as  this  could 
draw  Anselm's  heart  from  its  passionate  tenderness  and  love.  Sick 
monks  in  the  infirmary  could  relish  no  drink  save  the  juice  wbidi 
his  hand  had  squeezed  for  them  from  the  grape-bunch.  In  the  later 
days  of  bis  archbishoprick  a  hare  chased  by  the  hounds  took  rcAge 
under  his  horse,  and  his  voice  grew  loud  as  he  forbade  a  huntsman  to 
stir  in  the  chase,  while  the  creature  darted  off  again  to  the  woods. 
Even  the  greed  of  lands  for  the  Church  to  which  so  many  religious  iscn 
yielded  found  its  characteristic  rebuke,  as  the  battling  lawyers  saw 
Anselm  quietly  close  his  eyes  in  court,  and  go  peacefiiUy  to  sleep. 


r,  104S-10a8 

lAutAoritia.—'ev.TDtriX-jVtir!  "Gfsci  Wille1mi"of  his  cfaa^ain,  Williua  of 
Foitids,  1  violent  partisan  of  the  Duke.  William  of  Jumiigcs  is  here  a  conten- 
porary,  and  of  great  value.  Orderic  anil  Wacc,  wilh  the  ol her  rhyming  chrDuidc 
of  Benyil  de  Saint  Maur,  come  in  the  second  place.  For  the  invasion  and 
Senlac  we  have,  in  addition,  ihecontEmpofary  "Carmen  deBeUoHastingtnti," 
tj  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amien*,  and  the  invaluable  pictures  of  the  Bayenx  Tapcstiy. 
llw  Ei^liah  accounts  are  most  mocre.  The  invasion  and  bailie  of  Seol*c 
are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Freeman's  third  volume  (Hilt.  of  Noiman  Couquestf.J 


It  was  not  this  new  fenrour  of  faith  only  which  drove  Norman  pilgrims 
in  fJocks  to  the  shrines  of  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  old  None 
spirit  of  adventure  turned  the  pilgrims  into  Crusaders,  and  the  flower 
of  Norman  knighthood,  impatient  of  the  stem  rule  of  their  Dukes, 
followed  Roger  de  Toesny  against  the  Moslem  of  Spain,  or  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with  the  Arabs  who  had 
conquered  Sidly.  The  Crusaders  became  conquerors  under  Robert 
Guiscard,  a  luught  who  bad  left  his  home  m  the  Cotcntin  with  a 
dngle  follower,  but  whose  valour  and  wisdom  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  Italy.  Attacking  the  Greeks,  whofu  thejr 
had  hitherto  served,  the  Nonnan  knights  wrested  Apulia  from  them  in 
an  overthrow  at  Camue,  Guiscard  himself  led  them  to  the  conquest  of 
Calabria  and  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  coast,  while  thirty  yean  of 
warfare  gave  Sicily  to  the  followers  of  his  brother  'Roger.  The  two 
conquests  were  united  under  a  line  of  princes  to  whose  munificence  art 
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owes  th-j  splendour  of  Palermo  and  Monreale,  and  literature  the  first 
oviburst  of  Italian  song.  Normandy,  still  seething  with  vigorous  life, 
V.  as  stirred  to  greed  and  enterprise  by  this  plunder  of  the  South,  and 
the  rumour  of  Guiscard's  exploits  roused  into  more  ardent  life  the 
daring  ambition  of  its  Duke. 

William  the  Great,  as  men  of  his  own  day  styled  him,  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  by  one  event  he  stamped  himself  on  our  history,  was 
now  Doke  of  Normandy.  The  full  grandeur  of  his  indomitable  >vill, 
his  large  and  patient  statesmanship,  the  loftiness  of  aim  which  lifts 
him  out  of  the  petty  incidents  of  his  age,  had  still  to  be  disclosed. 
But  there  never  was  a  moment  from  his  boyhood  when  he  was  not 
among  the  greatest  of  men.  His  life  was  omc  long  mastering  of  difficulty 
after  difficulty.  The  shame  of  his  birth  ^  emained  in  his  name  of  '^  the 
Bastard."  His  father,  Duke  Robert,  had  seen  Arietta,  the  daughter  of 
a  tanner  of  the  town,  washing  her  linen  in  the  little  brook  beneath  the 
diff  of  Falaise,  and  loving  her  had  made  her  the  mother  of  his  boy. 
Robert's  departure  on  a  pilgrimage  from  which  he  never  returned  left 
Wiliiam.  a  child-ruler  among  the  most  turbulent  baronage  in  Christen- 
dom, and  treason  and  anarchy  surrounded  him  as  he  grew  to  manhood. 
Disorder  broke  at  last  into  open  revolt.  Surprised  in  his  hunting-seat 
at  Valognes  by  the  rising  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  districts,  in  which 
the  Norse  temper  and  lawlessness  lingered  longest,  William  had  only 
time  to  dash  through  the  fords  of  Vire  with  the  rebels  in  his  track.  A 
fierce  combat  of  horse  on  the  slopes  of  Val-l^s-dunes,  to  the  south- 
eastward of  Caen,  left  him  master  of  the  Duchy,  and  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian Normandy  yielded  for  ever  to  the  new  civilization  which 
Mxeamed  in  with  French  alliances  and  the  French  tongue.  William 
was  hizaself  a  type  of  the  transition.  In  the  young  Duke's  character 
die  old  world  mingled  strangely  with  the  new,  the  pirate  JMtled  roughly 
with  the  statesman.  William  was  the  most  terrible,  as  he  was  the  last 
oatcome  of  the  Northern  race.  The  very  spirit  of  the  sea^wolves  who 
had  so  long  lived  on  the  pillage  of  the  world  seemed  embodied  in  his 
gigntic  form,  his  enormous  strength,  his  savage  countenance,  his 
desperate  bravery,  the  fury  of  his  wrath,  the  ruthlessness  of  his  revenge. 
"No  knight  under  heaven,"  his  enemies  confessed,  "was  William's 
peer."  Boy  as  he  was,  horse  and  man  went  down  before  his  lance 
at  Val-^s-dunes.  All  the  gaiet>'  of  his  fierce  nature  broke  out  in  the 
chivalrous  adventures  of  his  youth,  in  his  rout  of  fifteen  Angevins  with 
but  five  soldiers  at  his  back,  in  his  defiant  ride  over  the  disputed  ground, 
hawk  on  fist,  as  though  war  and  the  chase  were  one.  No  man  could 
bead  his  bow.  His  mace  crashed  its  way  through  a  ring  of  English 
warriors  to  the  foot  of  the  Standard.  He  rose  to  his  greatest  heights 
in  waff— ^^t*  when  other  men  despaired.  His  voice  rang  out  like  a 
ttompet  to  rally  his  soldiers  as  they  fled  before  the  first  English  charge 
tt  Seolac     In  his  winter  march  on  Chester  he  dismounted  to  pul\ 
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himself  at  the  head  of  his  fainting  troops,  and  helped  with  his  own 
hands   to   cle.ir   a   road   through   the  snowdrifts.       Witt   the   Norse 

-  daring  broke  ou!  the  Norse  cruelly.  His  vengeance  had  no  touch 
of  hnman  pity.  When  the  revolted  townsmen  of  Alen^on  hung  out 
raw  hides  along  their  walls  in  scorn  of  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  with 
cries  of  "Work  for  the  Tanner!"  William  tore  ont  the  eyes  of 
the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet,  and  flung 
them  into  the  town.  At  the  close  of  his  greatest  victory  he  refused 
Harold's  body  a  grave.  Thousands  of  Hampshire  peasants  were 
driven  from  iheir  homes  to  make  him  a  hunting-ground,  and  his 
harr)-injT  of  Northumbria  left  the  north  of  England  a  waste  for  a 
hundred  years.  There  is  a  grim,  ruthless  ring  about  his  very  jests.  In 
his  old  age  Philip  of  F  ranee  n:ocked  at  the  Conqueror's  unwieldy  bulk, 
and  at  the  sickness  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  at  Rouen,  "  King 
William  has  as  long  a  lying-in,"  laughed  his  enemy,  "as  a  woman 
behind  her  curtains  \ "  "  When  1  gel  up,"  swore  William,  "  I  will  go 
to  mass  in  Philip's  land,  and  bring  a  rich  offering  for  my  churching. 
I  will  offcra  thousand  candles  for  my  fee.  Flaming  brands  shall  they 
be,  and  steel  shall  glitter  over  the  fire  they  make."  At  han-est  tide, 
town  and  hamlet  flaring  into  ashes  along  the  French  border  fulfilled 
the  Conqueror's  vow.  There  is  the  same  savage  temper  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  life.  He  recked  little  of  men's  love  or  hate.  His  grim 
look,  his  pride,  his  silence,  his  wild  outbursts  of  passion,  spread  terror 
through  his  court.  "  Stark  man  he  was,  and  great  awe  men  had  of 
hkn,"was  the  comment  of  his  subjects  on  his  death.  His  graciousness 
to  Ansclm  only  brought  out  into  stronger  relief  the  general  harshness 
of  his  tone.  His  very  wrath  was  solitary.  "To  no  man  spake  he,  and 
no  man  dared  speak  to  him,"  when  the  news  reached  him  of  Harold's 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  found  society  only  when  he  passed  from 
the  palace  to  the  loneliness  of  the  woods.  "  He  loved  the  wild  deer  as 
though  he  had  been  their  father.  Whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind 
man  should  blind  him."  Death  itself  took  its  colour  from  the  savage 
solitude  of  his  life.  Priests  and  nobles  fled  as  the  last  breath  left  him, 
and  the  Conqueror's  body  lay  naked  and  lonely  on  the  floor. 

1  It  was  the  genius  of  William  which  lifted  him  out  of  this  mere 
Norseman  into  the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time.  The 
gro«-lh  of  the  Norman  po«-cr  was  jealously  watched  by  GeoffryMartel, 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  and  his  influence  succeeded  in  converting  France 
from  friend  to  foe.  The  danger  changed  William  at  once  from  the 
chivalrous  knight-errant  of  Val-ts-dures  into  a  wary  strategist  As 
the  French  army  crossed  the  border  he  hung  cautiously  on  its  flanks, 
till  a  division  which  had  encamped  in  the  little  town  of  Mortcmer  had 
been  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his  soldiers.  A  second  division 
was  still  held  at  bay  by  the  Duke  himself,  when  Roger  de  Toesny, 
climbing  up  into  a  tree,  shouted  to  them  the  news  of  their  comradn* 
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M.  "  Up,  up.  Frenchmen !  you  sleep  too  long :  go  bury  yotir  friends 
that  lie  slain  at  Mortemer."  A  second  and  more  formidable  invasion  four 
years  later  was  met  with  the  same  cautious  strategy.  William  hung 
on  the  Frenchmen's  flank,  looking  coolly  on  while  town  and  abbey 
irere  plundered,  the  Bessin  ravaged,  Caen  sacked,  and  the  invaders 
prepared  to  cross  the  Dive  and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  rich  land 
of  Usieux.  But  only  half  the  army  was  over  the  river  when  the  Duke 
fell  suddenly  upon  its  rear.  The  fight  raged  till  the  rising  of  the  tide 
cut  the  French  forces,  as  William  had  foreseen,  hopelessly  in  two. 
Huddled  together  on  a  narrow  causeway,  swept  by  the  Norman  arrows, 
knights,  footmen,  and  baggage  train  were  involved  in  the  same  ruin. 
Not  a  man  escaped,  and  the  French  king,  who  had  been  forced  to  look 
on  helplessly  from  the  opposite  bank,  fled  home  to  die.  The  death  of 
Geoffry  Martel  left  William  without  a  rival  among  the  princes  of 
France.  Maine,  the  border  land  between  Normandy  and  Angevin, 
ind  which  had  for  the  last  ten  years  been  held  by  Anjou,  submitted 
vilhout  a  struggle  to  his  rule,  Brittany,  which  had  joined  the  league 
of  his  foes,  was  reduced  to  submission  by  a  single  march. 

An  this  activity  abroad  was  far  from  distracting  the  Duke's  attention 

from  Normandy  itself.     It  was  hard  to  secure  peace  and  order  in  a 

lind  filled  with  turbulent  robbcrOords.     "  The  Norman  must  be  trod- 

den  down  and  kept  under  foot,"  said  one  of  their  poets,  "  and  he  who 

biidles  tbem  may  use  them  at  his  need."    William  "  could  never  love  a 

tobher."    His  stem  protection  of  trader  and  peasant  roused  the  baron- 

ige  through  his  first  ten  years  to  incessant  revolt    His  very  kinsfolk 

headed  the  discontent,  and  summoned  the  French  King  to  their  aid. 

But  the  victories  of  Mortemer  and  Varaville  left   the  rebels   at  his 

mercy.    Some  rotted  in  his  dungeons,  for  "  stark"  as  he  was  the  Duke 

aUMTTcd  bloodshed  ;  some  were  driven  into  exile,  and  joined  the 

conquerors  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,     The  land  settled  down  into  peace 

and  Older,  and  William  turned  to  the  reform  of  the  Church.    Malger, 

the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  mere  hunting  and  feasting  prelate,  was 

mmmarily  deposed,  and  his  place  filled  by  Maurilius,  a  French  ecclc- 

liastic  of  piety  and  learning.     Frequent  councils  under  the  Duke's 

pddance  amended  the  morals  of  the  clergy.    The  school  of  Bee,  as 

•e  ha»5  seen,  had  become  a  centre  of  education ;  and  William,  with 

tekem  insight  into  men  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  his 

Eeniui,  selected  its  Prior  as  his  chief  adviser.     In  a  strife  with  the 

i    Papacy  which  the  Duke  had  provoked  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda 

'  >f  Flaiiders,  Lanfranc  had  shown  himself  an  ardent  partisan  of  Rome, 

I   and  his  opposition  had  been  punished  by  a  sentence  of  banishment 

!    Tlie  Prior  set  out  on  a  lame  horse,  the  only  one  his  house  could  affor4, 

{   todwM  overtaken  by  the  Duke,  impatient  that  he  should  quit  Nor- 

I  aaady.    "  Give  me  a  better  horse  and  I  shall  go  the  quicker,"  replied 

'  the  in^ertiirbable  Lombard,  and  the  Duke's  wrath  passed  into  laug\\t.ci 
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and  good-iriU.  From  that  hour  LanfTanc  became  bis  minister  and 
counsellor,  whether  for  the  aflairs  of  the  Chtirch  or  the  more  darii^ 
schemes  of  foreign  oppression  which  were  opened  up  to  him  by  the 
position  of  England. 

Quarrel  after  quarrel  had  for  half  a  century  been  drawing  the  twocoon. 
tries  nearer  together.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Fearless 
the  Danish  descents  upon  the  English  coast  had  found  support  in 
Normandy,  and  their  fleet  had  wintered  in  her  pons.  It  was  to  revenge 
■these  attacks  that  Echelred  had  despatched  a  fleet  across  the  Channel 
to  ravage  the  Cotentin,  but  the  ileet  was  repulsed  and  the  strife 
appeased  by  .tthelred's  marriage  with  Emma,  a  sister  of  Richard  the 
Good,  ^thdred  with  his  children  found  shdter  in  Normandy  from 
the  Danish  Icings,  and,  if  Norman  accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  contrary 
winds  alone  prevented  a  Norman  fleet  firom  undertaking  their  restora- 
tion. Tlie  peacefiil  mrall  of  Eadward  to  the  throne  seemed  to  open 
England  to  Norman  ambition,  and  Godwinc  was  no  sooner  banished 
than  Duke  William  appeared  at  the  English  court,  and  received,  as 
r  he  afterwards  asserted,  a  promise  of  succession  to  its  throne  &oni  the 
King.  Such  a  promise,  unconfirmed  by  the  national  assembly  of  the 
Wise  men,  was  utterly  valueless,  and  for  the  moment  Godwine^s  recall 
put  an  end  to  William's  hopes.  They  were  revived  by  a  storm  whidi 
threw  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channd,  on  the  French  coast,  and 
forced  him  to  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  support  the  DiiIk^ 
claim  as  the  price  of  his  own  return  to  England  :  but  the  news  of  d>e 
King's  death  was  at  once  followed  by  that  of  Harold's  accession,  and 
after  a  burst  of  furious  passion  the  Duke  prepared  to  enforce  his  claim 
by  arms.  WiUiam  did  not  in  any  strict  sense  claim  the  crown.  He 
claimed  simply  Che  right  which  he  afterwards  used,  when  his  sword 
had  won  it,  of  presenting  himself  for  election  by  the  nation,  and  he 
believed  himself  entitled  so  to  present  himself  by  the  direct  com- 
mendation of  the  Confessor.  The  actual  election  of  Harold,  which 
Stood  in  his  way,  hurried  as  it  was,  he  did  not  recognize  as  valid. 
But  with  this  constitutional  claim  was  inextricably  mingled  his  re- 
sentment at  the  private  wrong  which  Harold  had  done  Jiim,  and  a 
resolve  to  exact  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarde*!  as  untnte 
to  his  oath.  The  wrong-doing  of  Harold  furnished  indeed  no  just 
ground  for  shedding  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  but  even  in  modem 
times  we  have  not  learnt  practically  to  dissociate  the  private  acta 
of  rulers  from  the  public  responsibility  of  their  subjects. 

The  difGculties  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise  were  indeed  enonnoio. 
He  could  reckon  on  no  support  wiihin  England  itself.  At  home  he 
had  to  extort  the  consent  of  his  own  reluctant  baronage ;  to  gather  ■ 
motley  host  from  every  quarter  of  France,  and  to  keep  it  togetlMi 
far  months ;  to  create  a  fleet,  to  cut  down  the  very  trees,  to  bnild, 
/□  launch,  to  man  the  vessels,  and  to  find  time  amidst  all  this  for  tbc 
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OBanwo  botincM  dt  govenunent,  for  negotiations  with  Denmark  and 
he  Empire,  with  Fiance,  Brittany,  and  Anjou,  with  Flanders  and  with 
tome.    His  rivars  diEBculties  were  hardly  less  than  his  own.     Harold  I 
ns  tfarcBtened  with  invasion  by  his  brother  Tostig,  who  had  taken 
tSafge  in  Norway,  as  well  as  by  William;  and  the  fleet  and  army  he 
nd  fathered  Uy  watching  for  months  along  the  coast     His  one 
taadiiig  farce  was  his  body  of  hus-cails,  but  their  numbers  only 
natiled  them  to  act  as  the  nucleus  of  an  army.    On  the  other  hand, 
be  I.aitd-Fyrd,  or  general  levy  of  flghting  men,  was  a  body  e:>3y 
o  niee  for  any  smgle  encounter,  but  hard  to  keep  together.     To 
wrmiH"  such  a  force  was  to  bring  labour  to  a  standstill    The  men 
[atheicd  mtder  the  Kii^s  standard  wei«  the  farmers  and  ploughmen 
■i  their  firids.    The  ships  were  the  fishing-vessds  of  the  coast.    In 
ieptember  the  task  of  holding  them  together  became  impossible,  but 
hek  dispersion  had  hatdly  taken  place  when  the  two  clouds  which 
ad  M  loBg  been  gathering  burst  at  once  upon  the  realm.    A  change 
)f  «md  released  the  landlocked  annamcst  of  William ;  bnt  before 
^m^ta^,  the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Duke  had  fliu^  the  host  of 
ivald  Hardrada,  the  King  of  Norway,  whose  aid  Tost^  had  es- 
iied,  on  the  coast  of  his  old  earldom  of  Yorkshire.    The  King 
Mtcned  with  his  household  troops  to  the  spot,  and  repulsed  tl^ 
vader?  in  a  decisive  overthMw  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  neisb- 
uihood  of  York,  but  ere  he  could  hurry  back  to  London  the  Norman 
X  bad  crossed  the  sea,  and  William,  who  bad  andiored  on  the  28th 
the  shingly  coast  of  Pevensey,  was  ravaging  the  coast  to  bring 
rival  to  an  engagement.     To  march  inland  woidd  have  been  to 
himself  off  from  his  fleet,  his  one  base  of  operations  and  only  hope 
ne  of  defeaL     His  mercdesa  ravages  succeeded,  as  they  were  ia~ 
ed,  in  drawing  HarcJd  to  an  engagement ;  but  the  Xiag-ju^rionsly 
ed  to  attack  with  the  forces  he  had  hastily  summoned  to  his 
er.     If  be  was  forced  to  give  battle,  he  resolved  to  gire  it  on 
id  he  had  himself  diosen,  and,  advancing  near  enough  to  the 
to  check  William's  ravages,  he  entrenched  himself  on  the  hill  of 
^  a  low  spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  near  Hastings,  in  a  positioa 
covered  London,  and  forced  the  Norman  army  to  concentivte. 
I  host  subsisting  fay  pillage,  to  concentrate  is  to  starry  and 
mative  was  left  to  William  but  a  decisive  victory  or  ruin. 
g  the  higher  gronod  that  leads  from  Hastings  the  Duke  led  his 
the  dim  dawn  of  an  October  mormng  to  the  moandof  Tcfiiam.    '^ 
Tom  this  point  that  the  Normans  saw  the  hon  of  IIk  English      J 
1  thickly  behind  arough  trench  and  a  stockade  on  the  height  of 
Marshy  ground  covered  their  right  1  on  the  leA,  tl^  most  ex- 
it of  the  position,  the  hus-caria  or  body-guard  of  Harold,  men 
moor  and  widding  huge  axes,  were  groaped  round  the  Goldca 
a  Weases  and  the  standard  Oi  the  King^.    The  nn  ot  lihe\ 
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ground  was  covered  by  ihe  thick  masses  of  half-aimed  rustics  who  had 
flocked  at  Harold's  summons  to  the  fight  with  Ihe  stranger.     It  was 

'  against  the  centre  of  this  formidable  position  that  William  arrayed  his 
Norman  knighthood,  while  the  mercenary  forces  he  had  gathered  in 
France  and  Brittany  were  ordered  to  attack  its  flanks.  A  general  charge 
of  the  Norman  foot  opened  the  battle ;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel  Taille- 
fer,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again  while  he  chaunced 
the  song  of  Roland.  He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a  blow, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  The  charge  broke  vainly  on  the  stout 
stockade  behind  which  the  English  warriors  plied  axe  and  javelin 
with  fierce  cries  of  "  Out,  out,"  and  the  repulse  of  the  Norman  footmen 
was  followed  by  the  repulse  of  the  Norman  horse.  Again  and  again  the 
Duke  rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stockade.  All  the  fury  of  fight 
that  glowed  in  his  Norseman's  blood,  all  the  headlong  valour  that  had 
spurred  him  over  the  slopes  of  Val-&s-dunes,  mingled  that  day  with 
the  coolness  of  head,  the  dogged  perseverance,  the  inexhaustible  faculty 
of  resource  which  had  shone  at  Morlemer  and  Varavilie.  His  Breton 
troops,  entangled  ih  the  marshy  ground  on  his  left,  broke  in  disorder, 
and  a  cry  arose,  as  the  panic  spread  through  the  army,  that  the  Duke 
was  slain.  "  I  live."  shouted  William,  as  he  tore  off  his  helmet,  "  and 
by  God's  help  will  conquer  yet."  Maddened  by  repulse,  the  Duke 
spurred  right  at  the  standard ;  unhorsed,  his  terrible  mace  struck  down 
Gyrth,  the  King's  brother,  and  stretched  Leofwine,  a  second  of  God- 
wine's  sons,  beside  him ;  again  dismounted,  a  blow  from  his  hand 
hurled  to  the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who  woiUd  not  lend  him  bis 
steed.  Amidst  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  battle  he  turned  the  flight 
he  had  arrested  into  the  means  of  victory.  Broken  as  the  stockade 
was  by  his  desperate  onset,  the  shield-wall  of  the  warriors  behind  it 
still  held  the  Normans  at  bay,  when  William  by  a  feint  of  flight  drew 
a  part  of  the  English  force  from  their  post  of  vantage.  Turning  on 
his  disorderly  pursuers,  the  Duke  cut  them  to  pieces,  broke  through 
the  abandoned  line,  and  was  master  of  the  central  plateau,  while 
French  and  Bretons  made  good  their  ascent  on  ojtiier  flank.  At  thret 
the  hill  seemed  won,  at  si)(  the  fight  still  raged  around  the  standard, 
where  Harold's  hus-carls  stood  stubbornly  at  bay  on  the  spot  marked 
afterwards  by  the  high  altar  of  Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the 
Duke  at  last  brought  his  archers  to  the  front,  and  their  arrow-flight 
told  heavily  on  the  dense  masses  crowded  around  the  King.  As  the 
sun  went  down,  a  shaft  pierced  Harold's  right  eye  ;  he  fell  between  the 
royal  ensigns,  and  the  battle  closed  with  a  desperate  tniUt  over  his 
corpse.  While  night  covered  the  flight  of  the  English,  the  Conquerm 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  very  spot  where  his  rival  had  fallen,  and  "  sate 
down  to  eat  and  drink  among  the  dead." 

,  Securing  Romney  and  Dover,  the  Duke  marched  slowly  by  Canter- 
bury  upon  London.      Faction  and  intrigue  were  in  reality  doing  his 
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vraik  for  him.  Harold's  brothers  had  (alien  with  the  King  on  the  field 
of  Scnlac,  and  there  was  none  of  the  house  of  Godwine  to  contest  the 
crown  ;  while  of  the  old  royal  line  there  remained  but  a  single  boy, 
Eadgar  the  £theUng,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Eadmund  Ironside's  children, 
who  had  fled,  as  we  have  seen,  before  Cnui's  persecuiion  as  far  as 
Hui^ry  for  shelter.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  was  chosen  King,  but  the 
choice  gave  little  strength  to  the  national  cause.  The  widow  of  the 
Confessor  surrendered  Winchester  to  the  Duke.  The  bishops  gathered 
ai  London  inclined  to  submission.  The  citizens  themselves  faltered 
as  WilliaiD,  passing  by  their  walls,  gave  Southwark  to  the  flames. 
The  throne  of  the  boy-king  really  rested  for  support  on  the  Earls  of 
Merciaand  Northumbria,  Eadwineand  Morkerc ;  and  William,  crossing 
the  Thames  at  WalUngford  and  marching  into  Hertfordshire,  threat- 
ened to  cut  them  olf  from  their  earldoms.  The  masterly  movement 
brought  about  an  instant  submission.  Eadwineand  Morkere retreated 
hastily  home  from  London,  and  the  city  gave  way  at  once.  Eadgar 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  olTer  the  crown 
to  the  Norman  Duke  ;  "  they  bowed  to  him,"  says  the  English 
annalist,  pathetically,  "  for  need."  They  bowed  to  the  Norman  as 
4ey  had  bowed  to  the  Dane,  and  William  accepted  the  crown  in  the 
I  spirit  of  Cnut.  London  indeed  was  secured  by  the  ercciton  of  a 
j  tetias  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  Tower,  but  William  desired  to 
,  reign  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  lawful  king.  He  received  the  crown 
at  Westminster  from  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  amidst  shouts 
of" Yea,  Yea,"  from  his  new  English  subjects.  Fines  from  the  greater 
UndawDers  atoned  for  a  resistance  which  was  now  counted  as  rebellion  ; 
hot  with  this  exception  every  measure  of  the  new  sovercigri  indicated 
hii  desire  of  niling  as  a  successor  of  Eadward  or  >Elfred.  As  yet, 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  England  remained  quietly  aloof  from  him, 
aadbe  can  haidly  be  said  to  have  been  recognized  as  king  by  North- 
I  nmberiand  or  the  greater  part  of  Mercia,  But  to  the  east  of  a  line 
'  «liich  stretched  from  Norwich  to  Dorsetshire  his  rule  was  unquestioned, 
j  «id  over  this  portion  he  ruled  as  an  English  king.  His  soldiers 
.  were  kept  in  strict  order.  No  change  was  made  in  law  or  custom. 
the  privileges  of  London  were  recognized  by  a  royal  writ  which  still 
tetnuns,  the  most  venerable  of  its  muniments,  among  the  city's 
■  trddves.  Peace  and  order  were  restored.  William  even  attempted, 
dmgh  in  vain,  to  Icam  the  English  tongue,  that  he  might  personally 
■dministcr  justice  to  the  suitors  in  his  court.  The  kingdom  seemed  so 
tnnqail  that  only  a  few  months  had  passed  after  the  battle  of  Senlac 
i4iai  Willinm,  leaving  England  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Odo  Bishop 
<f  Bayetcr,  and  his  minister,  William  Fitz-Osbem,  returned  for  a 
*)>tle  to  Normandy. 
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valuable  and  delailed.  The  Chmniule  and  Florence  of  Worcester  are  the  pri' 
mary  Engliah  authotilies  (for  llie  so-called  "  Ingult  of  Croyland  "  is  ■  forfrety 
of  the  14th  century).  Domesday  Book  is  of  coune  indispenublefor  the  Norman 
■eltlemeni  ;  the  inlroduction  to  it  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  gives  a  brief  accooat  of 
its  chief  results.  Amon);  secondary  authorities  Sitneon  of  Durham  is  tuefol  for 
Northern  matters,  and  William  of  Milmcsbury  valuable  from  his  remarkable 
combination  of  Noiman  and  English  reeling.  The  Norman  Constitution  ii 
described  at  iength  by  Lingard,  but  best  studied  in  the  documents  and  prefaces 
of  Professor  Stubbs'  "Documents  illustrative,  Ac."  The  "  Angtia  Jiidaia  "  of 
Toovey  gives  some  account  of  the  Jewish  oolonict.  For  tEe  hictoty  m  x 
■    '  "      '^ 's  "  Nonnan  Conquest, "  voL  iv.  ] 
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It  is  not  to  his  victoty  at  Senlac,  but  to  the  struggle  which  followed 
bis  return  from  Nonnandj-,  that  William  owes  his  title  of  the 
"  Conqueror."  During  his  absence  Bishop  Odo's  tyranny  had  forced 
the  Keniishmen  to  seek  aid  from  Count  Eustace  of  Bottlognc,  while 
the  Welsh  princes  supported  a  similar  rising  against  Norman  oppm- 
in  the  west.  But  as  yet  the  eastern  counties  trusted  and  held  fomly 
by  the  King;  Dover  was  saved,  and  the  discontented  fled  over  the  sea 
o  seek  refuge  in  lands  as  distant  as  Constantinople,  where  we  find 
Englishmen  composing  great  part  of  the  Imperial  body-guard.  A 
league  of  the  western  towns,  headed  by  Exeter,  threatened  to  prove  a 
:  serious  danger,  but  William  found  an  English  force  to  suppress 
nd  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  English  army  that  he  advanced  upcHi 
Mercia  and  the  North.  His  march  through  Central  England  reduced 
Eadwinc  and  Morkrrc  to  submission,  and  a  second  rising  ended  in 
the  occupation  of  York. 

England  now  lay  helpless  at  his  feet,  but  William's  position  as  an 
English  King  remained  unaffected.  He  became  the  Conqueror  only 
'n  face  of  a  national  revolt.  The  signal  for  it  came  from  without. 
Swegen,  the  King  of  Denmark,  had  for  two  years  been  preparing 
3  dispute  England  with  the  Norman,  and  on  the  appearance  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Humber  the  nation  rose  as  one  man.  Eadgar  the  lEtheling, 
with  a  band  of  noble  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland, 
joined  the  Danes  ;  in  the  west  the  men  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Dorset  gathered  to  the  sieges  of  Exeter  and  Montacute,  while  the 
Norman  castle  at  Shrewsbury  alone  bridled  the  rising  along 
the  Welsh  border.  So  ably  had  the  revolt  been  planned  that  even 
William  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  York  and 
of  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  Normans  who  formed  its  garrison 
reached  him  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  a 
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with  the  coolcbt  statciiiKinship.  WiUiani  s:nv  clearly  that  the  centre 
of  rcsibtance  lay  in  the  Danish  tlect,  and  pushing  rapidly  to  the 
Humber  with  a  handful  of  horsemen,  he  purchased  by  a  heavy  bribe 
its  inactivity  and  withdrawal.  Then  leaving  York  to  the  last,  Wil- 
liam turned  rapidly  westward  with  the  troops  which  gathered  round 
him,  and  swept  the  Welsh  marshes  as  n;r  as  Shrewsbur>'.  Exeter 
bad  been  already  relieved  by  William  Fitz-Osbern,  and  the  King 
was  (rec  to  fulfil  his  oath  of  revenge  on  the  North.  After  a  4ong 
delay  before  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Aire  he  entered  York,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  lees  with  fire  and  sword. 
To^Ti  and  village  were  harried  and  burnt,  tlieir  mhabitants  slain  or 
dri\-cn  over  the  Scotch  border.  The  coast  was  especially  wasted,  that 
BO  hold  might  remain  for  any  future  invasion  of  the  Danes.  Harvest, 
cattle,  the  very  implements  of  husbandry  were  so  mercilessly  destroyed, 
that  the  famine  which  followed  is  said  to  have  swept  oft'  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  victims,  while  half  a  centur>'  later  the  land  still  lay 
hare  of  culture  and  deserted  of  men  for  sixty  miles  northward  of  York. 
The  work  of  vengeance  was  no  sooner  over  than  William  led  his 
anny  back  from  the  Tees  to  York,  and  thence  to  Chester  and  the 
West  Never  had  he  shown  tlie  grandeur  of  his  character  so  memor- 
ably as  in  this  terrible  march.  The  winter  was  severe,  the  roadb 
choked  with  snowdrifts  or  broken  by  torrents  ;  provisions  failed,  and 
the  army,  drenched  with  rain  and  forced  to  consume  its  horses  for 
food,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  at  the  order  to  advance  across  the 
bleak  country  that  separates  Yorkshire  from  the  West  The  merce- 
naries from  Anjou  and  Brittany  demanded  their  relc;;^  from  service,  i 
and  William  granted  their  prayer  witli  scorn.  On  loc  at  the  head  of! 
the  troops  which  remained  faithful,  the  King  forced  .*is  way  by  paths  i 
inaccessible  to  horses,  often  aiding  his  men  with  his  own  hands  | 
Ui  dear  the  road.  The  last  hopes  of  the  ilnglish  ceased  on  his  I 
arrK-al  at  Chester;  the  King  remained  undisputed  master  of  tliei 
conquered  country,  and  busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  numercus 
castles  which  were  henceforth  to  hold  it  in  subjection.  Two  years 
passed  quietly  ere  the  last  act  of  the  conquest  was  reached.  ]5y 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Dane  the  hopes  of  Kngland  rested  wholly 
on  the  aid  it  looked  for  from  Scotland,  where  l-adgar  the  y^iiheling 
bad  taken  refuge,  and  where  his  sister  Margaret  had  become  the  I 
*ife  of  King  Malcolm.  It  was  probably  Malcolm's  instigation  which 
roused  Eadwinc  and  Morkcre  to  a  renewed  revolt,  wliich  was  at 
once  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Conqueror.  Eadwinc  fell  in  an 
obscure  skirmish  on  the  Scotch  border,  while  Morkere  found  refuge 
^w  a  time  in  the  marshes  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  a  desperate 
band  ot  patriots  had  gathered  round  the  outlaw,  Hcreward.    l^owVicitV 
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had  William  found  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  but  in  spite  of  natural 
obstacles  he  drove  a  causeway  two  miles  long  across  the  fens,  and 
the  last  hopes  of  England  died  in  the  surrender  of  Ely.  Malcolm 
alone  held  out  till  the  Conqueror  summoned  the  whole  host  of  the 
crown,  and  crossing  the  Lowlands  and  the  Forth  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Scotland.  He  had  reached  the  Tay  when  the  King's  resist- 
ance gave  way,  and  Malcolm  appeared  in  the  English  camp  and  swore 
fealty  at  William's  feet. 

The  struggle  which  ended  in  the  fens  of  Ely  had  wholly  changed 
WiHiam's  position.  He  no  longer  held  the  land  merely  as  elected  king, 
he  added  to  his  elective  right  the  right  of  conquest.  The  system  of 
government  which  he  originated  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  double 
character  of  his  power.  It  represented  neither  the  purely  feudal  sys- 
tem of  the  Continent  nor  the  system  of  the  older  English  royalty. 
More  truly  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  both.  As  the 
successor  of  Eadward,  William  retained  the  judicial  and  administrative 
organization  of  the  older  English  realm.  As  the  conqueror  of  England, 
he  introduced  the  militar>'  organization  of  feudalism,  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  secure  possession  of  his  conquests.  The  ground 
was  already  prepared  for  such  an  organization ;  we  have  seen  the 
beginnings  of  English  feudalism  in  the  warriors, the  "companions"  or 
"  thegns,"  who  were  personally  attached  to  the  King's  war-band,  and 
received  estates  from  the  royal  domain  in  reward  for  their  personal 
service.  Under  the  English  kings  this  feudal  distribution  of  estates  had 
greatly  increased,  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  having  followed  the  Royal 
example  and  united  their  tenants  to  themselves  by  a  similar  process 
of  subinfeudation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  freeholders,  the  class 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  original  English  society,  had  been  gra- 
dually reduced  in  number,  partly  through  imitation  of  the  class  above 
them,  but  still  more  through  the  incessant  wars  and  invasions  which 
drove  them  to  seek  protectors  among  the  thegns,  even  at  the  cost  of  in- 
dependence. Feudalism,  in  fact,  was  superseding  the  older  freedom  in 
England  even  before  the  reign  of  William,  as  it  had  already  superseded 
it  in  Germany  or  France.  But  the  tendency  was  quickened  and  inten- 
sified by  the  Conquest ;  the  desperate  and  universal  resistance  of  his 
English  subjects  forced  William  to  hold  by  the  sword  what  the  sword 
had  won,  and  an  army  strong  enough  to  crush  at  any  moment  a 
national  revolt  was  necessary  for  the  preser\'ation  of  his  throne.  Such 
an  army  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  vast  confiscation  of  the  soil 
The  failure  of  the  English  risings  cleared  the  way  for  its  establishment ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  higher  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle  or  fled  into 
exile,  while  the  lower  thegnhood  had  either  forfeited  the  whole  of  their 
lands  or  redeemed  a  portion  of  them  by  the  surrender  of  the  rest.  We 
see  the  completeness  of  the  confiscation  in  the  vast  estates  which 
William  was  enabled  to  grant  to  his  more  powerful  followers.    Two 
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lanors  in  Kent,  with  an  equal  number  elsewhere,  rewarded 
s  of  his  brother  Odo,  and  grants  almost  as  large  fell  to  the 
,  Fitz-Osbem  and  Montgomery,  or  to  barons  like  the 
raj-s,  the  Warrennes,  and  the  Clares.  But  the  poorest  soldier 
une  found  his  part  in  the  spoil.  The  meanest  Norman  rose 
ilth   and  power  in  the  new  dominion  of  his  Duke.      Great  or 

however,  each  estate  thus  held  from  the  crown  was  held  by  its 

on  condition  of  military  service  at  the  royal  call ;  and  when 
rger  holdings  were  divided  by  their  owners,  as  was  commonly 
ise,  into  smaller  sub-tenancies,  the  under-tenants  were  bound 
;  same  conditions  of  service  to  their  lord,     "  Hear,  my  lord," 

the  feudal  dependant,  as  kneeling  without  arms  and  bare- 
a  he  placed  his  hands  ivilhin  those  of  his  superior.  "I  become 
nan  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly  regard,  and  I  will  keep 
ind  loyalty  to  you  for  life  and  death,  God  help  me."  The  kiss  of 
rd  invested  him  with  land  or  "fief"  to  descend  to  him  and  his 
for  ever.  A  whole  army  was  by  this  means  camped  upon  the 
md  the  King's  summons  could  at  any  moment  gather  sixty 
ind  knights  to  the  royal  standard. 

h  a  force,  however,  effective  as  it  was  against  the  conquered, 
ardly  less  formidable  to  the  crown  itself.  William  found  himself  ^ 
1  in  his  new  realm  by  the  feudal  baronage  whom  he  had  so 
'  subdued  to  his  will  in  Normandy,  nobles  impatient  of  law,  and 
;  at  an  hereditary  military  and  judicial  power  within  their  own 
3  indeptendent  of  the  King.      The  genius  of  the  Conqueror  is 

in  Kis  quick  discernment  of  this  danger,  and  in  the  skill  with 
be  met  it.  He  availed  himself  of  the  old  legal  constitution  of 
vntiy  to  hold  justice  (irmly  in  his  own  hands.  He  retained  the 
ourts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  where  every  freeman  had  a 
while  he  subjected  ail  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  court, 
towards  the  close  of  the  earlier  English  monarchy  had  assumed 
:lit  of  bearing  appeals  and  of  calling  up  cases  fi'om  any  quarter  to 
.  The  authori^  of  the  crown  was  maintained  by  the  abolition  of 
»t  earldoms  which  had  overshadowed  it,  those  of  Wessex,  Mercia, 
orthumberland,  and  by  the  royal  nomination  of  sheriffs  for  the 
iment  of  the  shires.  The  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  large  as 
lere,  were  scattered  over  the  country  in  a  way  which  made 
between  the  landowners,  or  the  hereditary  attachment  of  great 
I  of  vassals  to  a  separate  lord,  equally  impossible.  By  a  usage 
ir  to  England,  each  sub-tenant,  in  addition  to  his  oath  of  fealty 
lord,  swore  fealty  directly  to  the  crown.  The  feudal  obligations, 
le  rights  and  dues  owing  from  each  estate  to  the  King,  were 
ed  wiilr  remaitable  strictness.  Each  tenant  was  boiuid  to 
r  if  neediul  thrice  a  year  at  the  royal  court,  to  pay  a  heavy  fii« 
t  on  succession  to  his  estate,  to  contribute  an  "aid"  iatiM)uc)\ 
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in  case  of  the  King's  capture  in  war,  or  the  knighthood  of  the  Kii^i 
eldest  soa,  or  the  nutriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  i\.:  heir  who  was 
still  »  minor  passed  into  the  crown's  wardship,  and  all  profit  from  hit 
'  estate  went  for  the  time  to  the  King.  If  the  estate  devolved  upon  an 
heiress,  her  hand  was  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  was  generally  toU 
to  the  highest  bidder.  AH  manors,  too,  were  burthened  with  their  own 
"customs,"  or  special  dues  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  asceitaiDing  and  recording  these  that  William  sent  into  each  county 
the  commissioners  whose  inquiries  are  preserved  in  Domesday  Book. 
A  jury  empanelled  in  each  hundred  declared  on  oath  the  extent  and 
nature  of  each  estate,  the  names,  numbers,  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 
its  value  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  and  the  sums  due  from  it  to 
the  crown. 

William  found  another  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  feudal 
baronage  in  his  organiution  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  earliest  acts 
was  to  summon  Lanfranc  from  Normandy  to  aid  him  in  its  reform; 
and  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  which  mised  Lanfranc  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  English 
prelates  and  abbots,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Norman  ecclesiastics 
in  their  place.  The  synods  of  the  new  Archbishop  did  much  to  restore 
discipline,  and  William's  own  efforts  were  no  doubt  directed  by  a  real 
desire  for  the  religious  inqtrovement  of  his  realm.  "  In  choosing 
abbots  and  bishops,"  says  a  contemporary,  "he  considered  not  so 
much  men's  riches  or  power  as  their  holiness  and  wisdom.  He  called 
together  bishops  and  aLbots  and  other  wise  counsellors  in  any  vacancy, 
and  by  their  advice  inquired  very  carefully  who  was  the  best  and 
wisest  man,  as  well  in  divine  things  as  in  worldly,  to  rule  the  church  of 
God."  But  honest  as  they  were,  the  King's  reforms  tended  directly  to 
the  increase  of  the  royal  power.  The  new  bishops  and  abbots  were 
cut  off  by  their  foreign  origin  from  the  flocks  they  ruled,  while  their 
popular  in&uence  was  lessened  by  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  cues 
from  the  hundred  court,  where  till  now  the  bidiop  had  sat  side  by  side 
with  the  dvil  m^strate,  to  the  separate  court  of  the  bishop  himidl 
Pregnant  as  this  measure  was  with  future  trouble  to  the  crown,  it  nmst 
lor  the  time  have  furthered  the  isolation  of  the  prelates,  and  fixied  them 
into  aposition  of  dependence  onthe  King,  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
■trictness  with  which  William  enforced  his  supremacy  over  the  Church. 
Homage  was  ecacted  from  bishop  as  frombuon.  No  eicommunicalioa 
could  be  issued  without  the  King's  hcence.  No  synod  could  legislate 
without  his  previous  assent  and  subsequent  confirmation  of  its  decrces- 
No  papal  letters  could  be  received  within  the  realm  save  by  hi* 
pennisston.  William  was  indeed  the  one  ruler  of  his  time  who  dared 
firmly  to  repudiate  the  claims  which  were  now  beginning  to  be  put 
ferwaid  by  the  court  of  Rome.  When  Gregory  VII.  called  on  him  to 
do  feal^  for  his  realm,  the  King  stenily  refused  to  admit  the  clninx- 
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"  Fealcy  I  have  never  willed  to  do,  nor  do  I  will  to  do  it  now.  I  have 
never  promised  it,  nor  do  I  find  that  my  predecessors  did  it  to  yours." 
But  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  crown  lay  in  the  wealth  and 
penonal  power  of  the  kings.  Extensive  3s  had  been  his  grants  to  ' 
noUe  and  soldier,  William  mnained  the  greatest  landowner  in  his 
rtahn.  His  rigid  exaction  of  feudal  dues  added  wealth  to  the  great 
Hoard  at  Winchester,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  spoil  of  the 
cooqaered.  But  William  found  a.  more  ready  source  of  revenue  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  him  from  Normandy,  x 
and  who  were  enabled  by  the  royal  protection  to  establish  themselves 
in  separate  quarters  or  "Jewries"  of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  The 
Jew  had  no  right  or  citizenship  in  the  land  ;  the  Jewry  in  which  he 
lived  was,  like  the  King's  forest,  exempt  from  the  common  law.  He 
was  simply  the  King's  chattel,  and  his  life  and  goods  were  absolutely 
at  the  King's  mercy.  But  he  was  too  valuable  a  possession  to  be 
i^itly  thrown  away,  A  royal  justiciary  secured  law  \o  the  Jewish 
mCFchant,  who  had  no  standing-ground  in  the  local  courts  ;  his  bonds 
were  deposited  for  safety  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  West- 
nunster,  which  from  their  Hebrew  name  of  "  Starrs  "  gained  the  title  of 
the  Star  Chamber ;  he  was  protected  against  the  popular  hatred  in  the 
fcce  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  allowed  to  erect  synagogues  and  U 
dnct  his  own  ecclesiastical  afTairs  by  means  of  a  chief  RabbL  No 
■Kasmres  could  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  at  large. 
The  Jew  was  the  oiJy  capitalist  in  Europe,  and  heavy  as  was  the 
■Buy  he  exacted,  his  loans  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  such  as 
Eaf^and  had  never  felt  before.  The  century  which  followed  the 
Cooqueat  witnessed  an  outburst  of  architectural  energy  which  covered 
the  land  with  castles  and  cathedrals  ;  but  casde  and  cathedral  alike 
MPtd  their  existence  to  the  loans  of  the  Jew.  His  own  example  gave 
liwat  direction  to  domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  which,  as  at 
Lincotnand  S.  Edmondsbury,  still  retain  their  title  of  "Jews'  Houses," 
■ne  almost  the  first  houses  of  stone  which  superseded  the  mere  hovels 
rf  the  English  burghers.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Jews  simply 
iiduoiaL  Through  their  coimection  with  the  Jewish  schools  in  Spain 
nd  the  East  they  opened  away  for  the  revival  of  physical  science.  A 
Jcwab  medical  school  seems  to  have  existed  at  Oxford  \  Adelard  of 
Buh  brought  back  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  from  Cordova ;  Roger 
Bkob  hims^  studied  under  the  English  Rabbis.  But  to  the  kings 
ihl  Jew  was  simply  an  engine  of  finance.  The  wealrfi  which  his 
h^My  accumulated  was  wrung  from  him  whenever  the  King  had 
aMd,andtortnreand  imprisonment  were  resorted  to  if  milder  entreaties 
UU  It  was  the  wealth  of  the  Jew  that  filled  the  royal  exchequer 
at  ^  outbreak  of  war  or  of  re\-olt.  It  was  in  the  Hebrew  cofiers  that 
p  found  strength  to  hold  their  baronage  at  bay. 
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\AiUheritUt. — Onleric  and  the  Englith  dironiclen,  u  bcTorp.  Eadmer,  a 
monk  of  Canterbu[>,  in  bis  "Historic  NnvQium"  and  hU  "Life  of  Anselm," 
is  the  chief  source  of  infnnnation  for  the  reign  of  William  the  Second.  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  are  both  conteniporair  authoritia 
during  that  of  Henry  the  First :  the  tatter  lemuins  a  brief  but  accurate  annalist ; 
the  former  is  the  leader  of  a  new  historic  school,  who  treat  Enelish  events  u 
part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  emulate  classic  models  by  a  more  philo- 
sophical  armngcmcnt  of  their  materials.  Sec  for  them  the  opening  section  ol 
the  next  chapter.  On  the  eariy  history  of  our  towns  (he  reader  may  gain  some- 
thing from  Mr.  Thompson's  "English  Mnnicipal  History"  (London,  l8S7) ; 
more  from  the  "  Charier  Rolls"  (published  by  the  Record  Commissioners);  for 
S.  Edmtmdsbury  see  "  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  "  (Camden  Society). 
The  records  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire  in  "  Dugdalc's  MoniiSlicon," 
illustrate  the  religioM  revival.  Henry's  adminisltation  is  admirably  explained 
for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Slubbs  ("  Docutnents  illustrative,"  &C.).] 


The  Conquest  was  hardly  over  when  the  struggle  between  the 
baronage  and  the  crown  beean.  The  wisdom  of  William's  policy  in 
the  destruction  of  the  gieat  earldoms  which  had  overshadowed  the 
throne,  was  shown  in  an  attempt  at  their  restoration  made  by  Roger, 

ion  of  his  minister  William  Fiti-Osbern,  and  the  Breton,  Ralf  d< 
Guader,  whom  the  King  had  rcwafded  for  his  services  at  Senlac  witb 
the  earldom  of  Norfolk.  The  rising  was  quickly  suppressed,  Rogo 
thrown  into  prison  and  Ralf  driven  over  sea ;  but  the  intrigues  d 
the  baronage  soon  found  another  leader  in  William's  half-brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Under  pretence  of  aspiring  by  arms  to  the  papacy, 
Bishop  Odo  collected  money  and  men.  but  the  treasure  was  at  onc( 
seized  by  the  royal  officers,  and  the  Bishop  arrested  in  the  midst  ol 
the  Court.    Even  at  the  King's  bidding  no  officer  would  venture  tt 

!  on  a  prelate  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  with  his  own  hands  thai 
William  was  forced  to  effect  his  arrest.  "  I  arrest  not  the  Bishop 
but  the  Earl  of  Kent,"  laughed  the  Conqueror,  and  Odo  remained  t 
prisoner  till  his  death.  It  was  in  fact  this  vigorous  personality  01 
William  which  proved  the  chief  safeguard  of  his  throne.  "  Stark  h( 
was,"  says  the  English  chronicler,  "to  men  that  withstood  him.  Sc 
harsh  and  cruel  was  he  that  none  dared  resist  his  will.  Earls  thai 
did  aught  against  his  bidding  he  cast  into  bonds,  bishops  he  stripped 
of  their  bishopricks,  abbots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared  not  his  owi 
brother  ;  first  he  was  in  the  land,  but  the  King  cast  him  into  bondage 
If  a  man  would  live  and  hold  bis  lands,  need  it  were  that  he  followec 
the  King's  wilL"  But  stem  as  his  rule  was,  it  gave  peace  to  the  land 
Even  amidst  the  sufferings  which  necessarily  sprang  from  the  ciTcum 
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Stances  of  the  Conquest  itself,  from  the 
enclosure  of  forests,  or  the  exaciions  which 
at  Winchester,  Englishmen  were  unable  to 
be  made  in  the  land,  so  (bat  a  man  might  fare  01 
boiom  full  of  gol4"  Strange  touches  of  a  humanity  far 
of  his  age  contrasted  with  the  general  temper  of  his  g 
One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character  was  his  aversioii  to 
shed  blood  by  process  of  law  ;  he  formally  abolished  the  punish- 
ment of  dpath,  and  only  a  single  execution  stains  the  annals  of  his 
teign.  An  edict  yet  more  honourable  to  him  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade  which  had  till  then  been  carried  on  at  the  port  of 
Bristol,  If  he  was  stark  to  baron  or  rebel  he  was  "mild  to  them 
that  loved  God." 

In  power  as  in  renown  the  Conqueror  towered  high  above  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  throne.  The  fear  of  the  Danes,  tvhich  had  so  long 
hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  England,  passed  »way  before  the  host 
ohich  William  gathered  to  meet  a  great  armament  assembled  by 
King  Canute.  A  mutiny  dispersed  the  Danish  fleet,  and  the  murder 
of  its  King  removed  all  peril  from  the  North,  Scotland,  already 
humbled  by  William's  invasion,  was  bridled  by  the  erection  of  a 
Sning  fortress  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  after  penetrating  with 
Us  umy  to  the  heart  of  Wales,  the  King  commenced  its  systematic 
reduction  by  settling  barons  along  its  frontier  with  licence  to  conquer 
the  land  to  their  own  profit.  His  closing  years  were  disturbed  by  a 
lebdlion  of  his  son  Robert  and  a  quarrel  with  France  ;  as  he  rode 
down  the  steep  street  of  Nfanies,  which  he  had  given  to  the  flames,  his 
horx  stumbled  among  the  embers,  and  William,  flung  heavily  against 
hii  saddle,  was  borne  home  to  Rouen  to  die.  The  sound  of  the 
minster  bell  woke  him  at  dawn  as  he  lay  in  the  convent  of  St.  Gervais, 
overlooking  the  city— it  was  the  hour  of  prime— and  stretching  out  his 
hands  in  prayer  the  Conqueror  passed  quietly  away.  With  him  passed 
the  terror  which  had  held  the  baronage  in  awe,  while  the  severance 
irf  hts  dominions  roused  their  hopes  of  successful  resistance  to  the 
item  rule  beneath  which  they  had  bowed.  William  had  bequeathed 
Nomiandy  to  his  eldest  son  Robert ;  William,  his  second  son,  had 
hutened  with  his  father's  ring  to  England,  where  the  influence  of 
Unfranc  at  once  secured  him  the  crown.  The  baronage  seiied  the 
opponimity  to  rise  in  arms  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims 
o(  Robert,  whose  weakness  of  character  gave  full  scope  for  the  growth 
o(  feudal  independence,  and  liishop  Odo  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolt.  The  new  King  was  thrown  almost  wholly  on  the 
lojalty  of  his  English  subjects,  but  their  hatred  of  Norman  lawlessness 
nllied  them  to  his  standard  ;  Bishop  Wulfslan  of  Worcester,  the 
wrvtnng  Bishop  of  English  blood,  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
West,  and  the  King,  simimoning  the  freemen  of  country  and  town  to  ta>\ 
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host  under  pain  (^^^R  branded  as  "nithing"or  worthless,  advanced 
with  a  large  (brcl^^nst  Rochester,  where  the  barons  were  cancen- 
trated.  A  plague  which  broke  out  among-  the  garrison  forced  them 
to  capitulate  ;  and  as  the  prisoners  passed  through  the  royal  army, 
cries  of  "gallows  and  cord"  burst  from  the  English  ranks.  At 
a  later  period  of  his  reign  a  vast  conspiracy  was  organized  to  place 
Stephen  of  Albemarle,  a  distant  connection  of  the  royal  house,  upon 
the  throne,  but  the  capture  of  Robert  Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  had  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  the  imprisonment 
and  exile  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  again  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
baronage. 

While  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism  rose  to  life  again  in  this 
stru^le  of  the  crown  against  the  baronage,  the  boldness  of  a  sin^e 
ecclesiastic  revived  a  national  apposition  to  the  mere  administrative 
despotism  which  had  prevailed  since  the  fata!  day  of  Senlac.  If 
William  the  Red  iftheriled  much  of  his  father's  energy  as  well  as  his 
policy  towards  the  conquered  English,  he  inherited  none  of  his  raonl 
grandeur.  His  profligacy  and  extravagance  soon  exhausted  the  royal 
Hoard,  and  the  death  of  Laniranc  left  him  free  to  fill  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church.  During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  or  abbey  its  revenues 
went  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  so  steadily  did  William  refuse  to 
appoint  successors  to  the  prelates  whom  death  removed,  that  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  one  archbishopric,  four  bishoprics,  and  eleven  abbeys 
were  found  to  be  without  [.astors.  The  see  of  Canterbury  itself 
remained  vacant  till  a  dangerous  illness  frightened  the  King  into  the 
promotion  of  Anselm,  who  happened  at  the  lime  to  be  in  England  on 
the  business  of  his  house.  The  Abbot  of  Bee  was  dragged  to  Oie  royal 
couch  and  the  cross  forced  into  his  hands,  but  William  had  no  sooner 
recovered  from  his  sickness  than  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
an  opponent  whose  meek  and  loving  temper  rose  into  firmness  and 
grandeur  when  it  fronted  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  The  Conquest,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  robbed  the  Church  of  all  moral  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  higher  national  interests  against  a  brutal  despotism 
by  placing  it  in  a  position  df  mere  dependence  on  the  crown  ;  and, 
though  the  straggle  between  William  and  the  Archbishop  turned  for 
the  most  part  on  points  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our  history, 
the  boldness  of  Anselm's  attitude  not  only  broke  the  tradition  of  eccle- 
siastical servitude,  but  infused  through  the  nation  at  large  a  new  spirit 
of  independence,  The  real  character  of  the  contest  appears  in  the 
Primate's  answer,  when  his  remonstrances  against  the  lawless  exac- 
tions fttmi  the  Church  were  met  by  a  demand  for  a  present  on  his  own 
promotion,  and  his  first  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  contemp- 
tuously refined.  "Treat  me  as  a  free  man,"  Anselm  replied,  "and  I 
devote  myself  and  all  that  I  have  to  your  service,  but  if  you  treat  me  as 
a  slave  you  shall  have  neither  me  nor  mine."  A  burst  of  the  Red  King's 
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fiuy  drove  tbe  Archbistu^  from  court,  and  he  finally  decided  to  quit  the 
country,  but  bis  example  had  not  been  lost,  and  tbe  close  of  William's 
idgn  fbtmd  a  new  spirit  of  freedom  in  England  with  which  the  greatest 
of  tlie  Conqueror's  sons  was  glad  to  make  terms. 

As  a  soldier  the  Red  King  was  little  inferior  to  his  lather.  Nor- 
naody  had  been  sold  to  him  by  his  brother  Robert  in  exchange  for  a 
sam  which  enabled  the  Duke  to  march  in  the  first  Crusade  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  rebellion  at  Le  Mans  wa^  jiubdued 
by  the  fierce  energy  with  n^ich  William  flung  himself,  at  the  ntwa.  of 
it,  into  the  first  boat  he  found,  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  face  of  a 
ttorm.  "  Kings  never  drown,"  he  replied,  contemptuously,  to  the 
lemotistrances  of  his  followers.  Homage  was  again  wrested  from 
^jifnitn  by  a  march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  subsequent  death 
«f  the  King  threw  Scotland  into  a  disorder  which  enabled  an  army 
Oder  Ea^;ar  jEtheling  to  establish  Edward,  the  son  of  Margaret,  as 
u  Englisb  feudatory  on  the  throne.  In  .Wales  William  was  less 
tnuaq>hant,  and  the  terrible  losses  inflicted  on  the  heavy  Norman 
twaliy  in  the  ^tnesses  of  Snowdon  forced  him  to  fall  back  on  tbe 
timer  but  wiser  policy  of  the  Conqueror.  Triun^h  and  defeat  alike 
aded  in  a.  strange  and  tragical  close  ;  the  Eed  King  was  found  dead 
bjpeksanls  in  a  ^ade  of  the  New  Forest,  with  tbe  arrow  either  of  a 
IwBteror  an  assassin  in  his  breast.  Robert  was  still  on  his  return  from 
tlK  Hidy  Land,  where  his  bravery  had  redeemed  much  of  his  earlier  ill- 
bn^  and  the  English  crown  was  at  once  seized  by  bis  younger  brother 
Hour,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  who  dung  to  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  union  of  their  estates  on  both  sides 
the  Channel  under  a  single  ruler.  Their  attitude  threw  Henry,  as  it 
had  thrown  Rufus,  on  the  support  of  the  English,  and  the  two  great 
■OMircs  which  followed  his  coronation  mark  the  new  relation  which 
lat  thus  brought  about  between  the  people  and  their  King.  Henry's 
Chuter  is  important,  not  merely  as  the  direct  precedent  for  the  Great 
OiMtcr  of  John,  but  as  the  £rst  limitation  which  had  been  imposed 
Mt  the  despotism  established  by  the  Conquest.  The  "evil  customs"  by 
rtach  the  Red  King  had  enslaved  and  plundered  the  Church 
— jrtrr^'y  renounced  in  it,  the  unUmited  demands  made  by  both  the 
Canqneror  and  his  son  on  the  baronage  exchanged  for  customary  fees, 
■Uetlte  rights  of  the  people  itself,  though  recogniied  more  vaguely. 
The  barons  were  held  to  do  justice  to  their  under- 
tyrannical  exactions  from  them,  the  King 
rdcr  and  the  "  law  of  Eadward,"  tl^  old  consti- 
I  of  the  realm,  with  the  changes  which  his  father  had  introduced. 
Bii  Baniage  gave  a  significance  to  these  promises  which  the  meanest 
Eo^isb  peasant  could  understand.  Edith,  or  Matilda,  was  the 
*M.^.»  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland  and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of 

^a^ir  jFthf  1'  "g    She  had  bea  brought  up  in  the  nunnery  ot~ 
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by  its  abbess,  her  aunt  Christina,  and  the  veil  which  she  had  taken 
there  fonned  an  Dbstacle  to  her  union  with  the  King,  which  was  only 
removed  by  the  wisdom  of  Anselm.  The  Archbishop's  recall  had  been 
one  of  Henry's  first  acts  after  his  accession,  and  Matilda  appeared 
before  his  court  to  tell  her  tale  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness. 
She  had  been  veiled  in  her  childhood,  she  asserted,  only  to  save  her 
from  the  insults  of  the  rude  soldierj'  who  infested  the  land,  had  flung 
the  veil  from  her  again  and  again,  and  had  yielded  at  last  to  the 
unwotnanly  taunts,  the  actual  blows  of  her  aunt.  "  As  often  as  I 
stood  in  her  presence,"  the  girl  pleaded  passionately  to  the  saintly 
Primate,  "  I  wore  the  veil,  trembling  as  I  wore  it  with  indignation  and 
grief.  But  as  soon  as  I  could  get  out  of  her  sight  1  used  to  snatch  it 
from  my  head,  tling  it  on  the  ground,  and  trample  it  under  foot.  That 
was  the  way,  and  none  other,  in  which  I  was  veiled."  Anselm  at  once 
declared  her  free  from  conventual  bonds,  and  the  shout  of  the  English 
multitude  when  he  set  the  crown  on  Matilda's  brow  drowned  the  mur- 
mur of  Churchman  or  of  baron.  The  taunts  of  the  Norman  nobles, 
who  nicknamed  the  King  and  his  spouse  "  Farmer  Godric  and  his 
cummer  Godgifu,"  were  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Conquest,  an  English  sovereign  sat  on  the  English 
throne.  The  blood  of  Cerdic  and  vElfred  was  to  blend  itself  with  that 
of  Hrolf  and  the  Conquercr.  It  was  impossible  that  the  two  peoples 
should  henceforth  be  severed  from  one  another,  and  their  fusion  pro- 
ceeded so  rapidly  that  the  name  of  Norman  had  passed  away  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  descendants  of  the  victors  at 
Senlac  boasted  themselves  to  be  Englishmen. 

We  can  dimly  trace  the  progress  of  this  blending  of  the  two  races 
together  in  the  case  of  the  burgher  population  in  the  towns. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest  had  been  a  great  immigration 
into  England  from  the  Continent.  A  peaceful  invasion  of  the  indus- 
trial and  trading  classes  of  Normandy  followed  quick  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Norman  soldiery.  Every  Norman  noble  as  he  quartered  him- 
self upon  English  lands,  every  Norman  abbot  as  he  entered  his 
English  cloister,  gathered  Frenct  artists  or  French  domestics  around 
his  new  castle  or  his  new  church.  Around  the  Abbey  of  Battle,  for 
instance,  whicb  William  had  founded  on  the  site  of  his  great  victory, 
"  Gilbert  the  Foreigner,  Gilbert  the  Weaver,  Benet  the  Steward, 
Hugh  the  Sccrclari',  Baldwin  the  Tailor,"  mixed  with  the  English 
tcnantr)-.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  capital  Long 
before  the  landing  of  William  the  Normans  had  had  mercantile 
establishments  in  London-  Their  settlement  would  naturally  have 
remained  a  mere  tradii^  colony:,  but  London  had  no  sooner  submitted 
to  the  Conqueror  than  "many  of  the  citizens  of  Rouen  and  Caen 
passed  over  thither,  preferring  to  be  dwellers  in  this  city,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  fitter  for  their  tradii^,  and  better  stored  with  the  merchandise 
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in  which  tliey  were  wont  to  traffic."  At  Notwich  and  elsewhere  the 
French  colony  isolated  itself  in  2  separate  French  town,  side  by  side 
with  the  English  borough.  In  London  it  seems  to  have  taken  at  once 
Ihe  position  of  a  governing  class.  The  name  of  Gilbert  Bcket,  the 
father  of  the  famous  Archbishop,  is  one  of  the  few  that  remain  to  ns 
of  the  Portreeves  of  London,  the  predecessors  of  its  Mayors  ;  he  held 
id  Stephen's  time  a  large  property  in  houses  within  the  walls,  and  a 
proof  of  his  civic  importance  was  preserved  in  the  annual  visit  of  each 
newly-elected  chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb  in  the  liicle  chapel  which 
he  had  founded  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Paul's.  Yet  Gilbert  was  one 
<^  the  Norman  strangers  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror  ; 
\t  was  by  birth  a  burgher  o£  Rouen,  as  his  wife  was  of  a  burgher 
&mily  from  Caen.  It  was  partly  to  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood, 
partly  00  doubt  to  the  long  internal  peace  and  order  secured  by  tha 
Potman  rule,  that  the  English  towns  owed  the  wealth  and  importance 
to  which  they  attained  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Ihe  First.  In  the 
■ileat  growth  and  elevation  of  the  English  people  the  boroughs  led 
(be  way  :  unnoticed  and  despised  by  prelate  and  noble,  they  had 
ibae  preserved  the  full  tradition  of  Teutonic  liberty.  The  rights  of 
»df-govemment,  of  free  speech  in  free  meeting,  of  equal  justice  by 
i*«?s  equals,  were  brought  safely  across  the  ages  of  N  orman  tyranny  by 
Ihetraders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  In  thequiet,  quaindy  named 
Rieets,  in  town-mead,  and  market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill  bt^ide  the 
itteam,  in  the  bell  that  swung  out  its  summons  to  the  crowded  borough- 
mote,  in  the  jealousies  of  craftsmen  and  guilds,  lay  the  real  life  of 
Englishmen,  the  life  of  their  home  and  trade,  their  ceaseless,  sober 
straggle  with  oppression,  their  steady,  unwearied  battle  for  self-govem- 
menL  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  borough  after  borough 
won  its  freedom.  The  bulk  of  them  were  situated  in  the  royal  demesne, 
ind,likc  Other  tenants,  their  customary  rents  were  collected  and  justice 
JiJmiaistered  by  a  royal  officer.  Amongst  such  towns  London  Stood 
I  chief,  and  the  charter  which  Henry  granted  it  became  the  model  for 
flicrest.  The  King  yielded  the  citizens  the  right  of  justice;  every 
Wwnsman  could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  town- 
courts  or  hustings,  whose  sessions  took  place  every  week.  They  were 
Hibject  only  to  the  old  English  trial  by  oath,  and  exempt  from  the 
:  tti»l  by  battle,  which  the  Normans  had  introduced.  Their  trade 
'-  Wi  protected  from  toll  or  exaction  over  the  length  and  breadth 
'  <f  tile  land.  The  King  however  still  nominated,  in  London 
\  ^mt,  the  Portreeve,  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  d 
i  VTctttnited  together  in  a  commune  or  corporatioi 
cine  Mganiiation  existed  in  the  "  wards  "  or  quartei 
fonnied  by  its  own  alderman,  and  in  the  "  guilds 
duioDs  of  merchants  or  traders 


or  were  the  citizens 
1 ;  but  an  imperfect 
s  of  the  town,  each 
'  or  voluntary 
which  ensured   order   and   mutual 


[ntectioa  for  their  members.     Loose,  too,  as  these  bonds  may  seem, 
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they  were  drawn  fiimly  together  by  the  older  English  traditions  of 
freedom  which  the  towns  preserved.  In  London,  for  instance,  the 
bui^esses  gathered  in  town-mote  when  the  bell  swung  out  from 
S.  Paul's  to  deliberate  freeiy  on  their  own  affairs  under  the  presidency 
of  their  aldermen.  Here,  too,  they  mustered  in  arras,  if  dai^r 
threatened  the  city,  and  delivered  the  city-banner  to  their  captain,  the 
Norman  baroo  Fiti-Walter,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Few 
boroughs  had  as  yet  attained  to  power  such  as  this,  but  charter  after 
charter  during  Hciuy's  reign  raised  the  townsmen  of  boroughs  from 
e  traders,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  lord,  into  customary  tenants, 
who  b»d  purchased  their  freedom  by  a  fixed 


regulated  their  o 

on  Che  royal  domain 

difficult.    The  story 

from  pure 


trade,  and  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  but  their  o 

The  advance  of  towns  which  had  grown  up  not 

'  but  around  abbey  or  castle  was  slower  and  more 

of  S.  Edmundsbury  shows  how  gradaal  was  the 

serfage  to  an  imperfect  freedom.  Much  that  had  been  plough-land  ii 
the  time  of  the  Confessor  was  covered  with  houses  under  the  Norman 
rule.  The  building  of  the  great  abbey-church  drew  its  craftsmen  and 
masons  to  mingle  with  the  ploughmen  and  reapers  of  the  Abbott 
domain.  The  troubles  of  the  time  helped  here  as  elsewhere  the 
progress  of  the  town  ;  serfs,  fugitives  from  justice  or  their  lord,  the 
trader,  the  Jew,  naturally  sought  shelter  under  the  strong  hand  of 
S.  Edmund.  But  the  settlers  were  wholly  at  the  Abbot's  mercy.  Not 
a  settler  but  was  bound  to  pay  his  pence  to  the  Abbot's  treasury,  to 
plough  a  rood  of  his  land,  to  reap  in  his  harvest-fidd,  to  fold  his  Bheq> 
in  the  Abbey  folds,  to  help  bring  the  annual  catch  of  eels  from  the 
Abbey  waters.  Within  the  four  crosses  that  bounded  the  Abbot's 
domain,  land  and  water  were  his  ;  the  cattle  of  the  townsmen  paid  for 
their  pasture  on  the  common  ;  if  the  fullers  refused  the  loan  of  their 
cloth,  the  cellarer  would  refuse  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  seize  their 
looms  wherever  he  found  them.  No  toll  might  be  levied  of  purchasers 
from  the  Abbey  farms,  and  customers  had  to  wait  before  shop  and 
stall  till  the  buyers  of  the  Abbot  had  had  the  pick  of  the  market. 
There  was  little  chance  of  redress,  for  if  burghers  complained  in  folk- 
mote,  it  was  before  the  Abbot's  officers  that  its  meeting  was  held  ;  if 
they  appealed  to  the  alderman,  he  was  the  Abbot's  nominee,  and 
received  the  horn,  the  symbol  of  his  ofScc,  at  the  Abbot's  hands. 
Like  all  the  greater  revolutions  of  society,  the  advance  from  this  mere 
serfage  was  a  silent  one  ;  indeed  its  more  galling  instances  of  oppres- 
sion seem  to  have  slipped  unconsciously  away.  Some,  like  the  eel- 
fishing,  were  commoted  for  an  easy  rent ;  others,  like  the  slavery  of  the 
fullers  and  the  toll  of  flax,  simply  disappeared.  By  usage,  by  omission, 
by  downright  forgetfuhiess,  here  by  a  little  struggle,  there  by  a  present 
to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom.  But  progress  was  not  always 
(tnconscious,  and  one  incident  in  the  history  of  S.  Edmundsbury  is 
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lemartable,  not  merely  as  indicatii^  the  advance  of  law,  but  y«t 
mote  as  markiag  tbe  part  which  a  new  moral  sense  of  man's  right 
to  equal  justice  was  to  play  in  the  general  advance  of  the  realm. 
Rnde  as  the  borough  was,  it  had  preserved  its  right  of  meeting  in 
fan  assembly  of  the  townsmen  for  government  and  law.  Justice  was 
adminutered  in  presence  of  the  buigesses,  and  the  accused  acquitted 
or  condemned  by  the  oath  of  his  neighbours.  Without  the  borough 
boonds,  however,  the  system  of  the  Norman  judicature  prevailed,  and 
the  rural  tenants  who  did  suit  and  service  at  the  Cellarer's  court  were 
subject  to  thedecisianof  the  trial  by  battle.  The  execution  of  a&rmer 
named  Kebel,  who  was  subject  to  this  feudal  jurisdiction,  brought  the 
two  systems  into  vivid  contrast.  He  seems  to  have  been  guiltless  of 
tlie  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  duel  went  against  him,  and  be  was 
hong  just  without  the  gates.  The  taunts  of  the  townsmen  woke  his 
iUlo«r-farmeT5  to  a  sense  of  wrong.  "Had  Kebcl  been  a  dweller  within 
te  borough,"  said  the  burgesses,  "he  would  have  got  his  acquittal  from 
the  oaths  of  his  neighbours,  as  our  liberty  is  \ "  and  even  the  mcmks 
•oe  moved  to  a  decision  that  their  tenants  should  enjoy  equal  liberty 
and  justice  with  the  townsmen.  The  franchise  of  the  town  was  ex- 
ttaded  to  the  rural  possessions  of  the  Abbey  without  it,  the  farmers 
"caone  to  the  toll-house,  were  written  in  the  alderman's  roll,  and  paid 
the  town-penny." 

The  moral  revolution  which  events  like  this  indicate  was  baclced  by 
a  religious  revival  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
tbe  First  Pious,  learned,  and  energetic  as  the  hishops  of  William's 
qipcfotment  had  been,  they  were  not  Englishmen.  Till  Beket's  time 
M  Englishmen  occupied  the  throne  of  Canterbury;  till  Jocelyn,  in 
tkc  idgn  of  John,  no  Englishmen  occupied  the  see  of  Wells.  In 
bngoage,  m  manner,  in  sympathy,  the  higher  clergy  were  thus  com- 
pletdjr  severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  and  the  people,  and  the  whole 
infaoice  of  the  Church,  constitutional  as  well  as  religious,  was  for  the 
nument  paralysed.  Lanfranc  indeed  exercised  a  great  personal 
loeDce  over  William,  but  Anselm  stood  alone  against  Rufus,  and 
Toice  of  ecclesiastical  Aeedom  bmke  the  simoniac  silence  of  the 
nga  ot  Henry  the  First.  But  at  the  close  of  the  latter  reign  a:id 
dffonghoat  that  of  Stephen,  the  people,  left  thus  without  shepherds, 
•It  stirred  by  the  first  of  tha«e  great  religious  movements  which 
E^land  was  to  experience  afterwards  in  the  preaching  of  the  Friars, 
Ae  LoBardism  of  Wydi^  the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  enthusiasm, 
*Bd  the  iDissioD  work  of  the  Wesleys.  Everywhere  in  town  and 
enootry  men  banded  themselves  U^ther  for  prayer,  hermits  flocked 
I  tn  Ae  woods,  noble  and  churl  welcomed  the  austere  Cisterciai 
I  icfarmed  est^oot  of  the  Benedictine  order,  as  they  spread 
I  the  moors  and  forests  of  the  North.  A  nnw  spirit  of  devotion 
I    mlEe  the  sitimber  of  Ute   religious   houses,  and  penetrated  aLke\ 
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<H  the  tables  laid  but  not* 

I,"  cried  the  citizens,  "but 

1  present  vowed  to 

1  bread  enough  and  to 


to  the  home  of  the  noble  Walter  d'Espec  at  Ricvaiilx,  or  of  the 
trader  Gilbert  Bcket  in  Cbeapside.  London  took  its  full  share  u 
the  great  revival.  The  city  was  proud  of  iis  religion,  its  thirteen 
conventual  and  more  than  a  hundred  parochial  churches.  The 
new  impulse  changed,  in  fact,  iis  very  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city  Bishop  Richard  busied  himself  with  the  vast  cathedral  which 
Bishop  Maurice  had  begun  ;  barges  came  up  the  river  with  stone 
from  Caen  for  the  great  arches  that  moved  the  popular  wonder,  while 
street  and  lane  were  being  levelled  to  make  space  for  the  famous 
Churchyard  of  S.  Paul's.  Rahere,  the  King's  minstrel,  raised  the 
priory  of  S.  Bartholomew  beside  SmithHeld.  Alfune  built  S.  Giles's  at 
Cripplegate.  The  old  English  Cnihtena-gild  surrendered  their  soke 
of  Aldgate  as  a  site  for  the  new  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  tale 
of  this  house  paints  admirably  the  temper  of  the  citizens  at  this  time; 
Its  founder,  Prior  Norman,  had  built  church  and  cloister  and  bought 
books  and  vestments  in  so  liberal  a.  fashion  that  at  last  no  money 
remained  to  buy  bread.  The  canons  were  at  their  last  gasp  when  many 
of  the  city  folk,  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they  paced  round  the 
cloister  in  their  usual  Sunday  processio 
single  loaf  on  them.  "  Here  is  a  fine  si 
where  is  the  bread  to  come  from  ? "  The  •* 
bring  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  there  was  so 
spare  for  the  priory  and  its  guests.  Wesee  the  strength  of  them 
ment  m  the  new  class  of  ecclesiastics  that  it  forces  on  the  stage  ;  men 
like  Ansclm  or  John  of  Salisbury,  or  the  two  great  prelates  who  followed 
one  another  after  Henry's  death  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Theobald 
and  Thomas  derived  whatever  might  they  possessed  from  sheer  holiness 
of  life  or  unselfishness  of  aim.  The  revival  left  its  stamp  on  the  fabric 
of  the  constitution  itself :  the  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased  as  the  nev 
impulse  bound  the  prelacy  and  people  together,  and  its  action,  when 
at  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  it  started  into  a  power  strong  enough  to 
save  England  from  anarchy,  has  been  felt  in  our  history  ever  since. 
F'rom  this  revival  of  English  feeling  Henry  himself  stood  jealously 
'  aloof ;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  his  marriage  had  excited  enabled 
him  to  defy  the  claims  of  his  brother  and  the  disaflfection  of  his  nobles. 
Robert  landed  like  his  father  at  Pevensey,  to  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  English  army  which  Anselm's  summons  had  gathered  round 
the  King ;  and  his  retreat  left  Henry  free  to  deal  sternly  with  the  rebel 
barons.  Robert  of  Belesme,  the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  was 
now  their  chief  i  but  60,000  English  footmen  followed  the  King 
through  the  rough  passes  which  led  to  Shrewsbury,  and  an  early 
surrender  alone  saved  Robert's  life.  Master  of  his  own  realm  and  en- 
riched by  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  revolted  baronage,  Henry  crossed 
into  Normandy,  where  the  misgovemment  of  Robert  had  alienated 
the  ciei^  and  trades,  and  where  the  outr^es  of  the  Norman  nobles 
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forced  the  more  peaceful  classes  to  call  the  King  lo  ihcir  aid.  On  the 
Acid  of  Tenchebray  his  forces  met  (hose  of  ihe  Duke,  and  a  decisive 
[inglish  victory  on  Norman  soil  avenged  the  shame  of  Hastings.  The 
conquered  duchy  became  an  appanage  of  the  English  crown,  and 
Henry's  energies  v/ere  frittered  away  through  a  quaner  of  a  century  in 
crushing  its  revolts,  the  hostility  of  the  Frcfich,  and  the  eflbtts  of  his 
nephew,  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  lo  rega:n  the  crow-n  which  his 
father  had  lost  at  Tcnchebray.  In  England,  however,  all  was  peace. 
ilie  vigorous  administration  of  Henry  the  First  completed  in  fullest 
detail  the  system  of  government  which  the  Conqueror  had  sketched. 
The  vast  estates  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  through  foifeiiure  and 
revolt  were  granted  out  to  new  men  dependent  on  royal  favour  ;  while 
the  towns  were  raised  into  a  counterbalancingforceto  thefeudalism  of 
the  country  by  the  grant  of  charters  and  the  foundation  of  trade-guilds. 
A  new  organization  of  justice  and  finance  bound  the  kingdom  together 
nnder  the  royal  administration.  The  Clerks  of  the  Royal  Chapel  ' 
fonned  into  a  body  of  secretaries  or  royal  ministers,  whose  head  bore 

•  the  title  of  Chancellor.  Above  them  stood  the  Justiciar,  or  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom,  who  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the  King  acted 
as  Regent  of  the  reahn,  and  whose  staff,  selected  from  the  barons  con- 

'.  oected  with  the  royal  hotisehold,  were  formed  into  a  Supreme  Court  of 
AppeaL    The  King's  Court,  as  this  was  called,  permanently  represented 

.  tlK  whole  court  of  royal  vassals,  which  had  hitherto  been  summoned 
thrice  in  the  year.  As  the  royal  council,  it  revised  and  registered 
hm^  and  its  "  coimsel  and  consent,"  though  merely  formal,  preserved 
the  priaciple  of  the  older  popular  legislation.  As  a  court  of  Justice  it 
fanned  the  highest  court  of  appeal :  it  could  call  up  any  suit  from  a 
lower  tribDDal  on  the  application  of  a  suitor,  while  the  union  of  several 
sherifldoms  under  one  of  its  members  connected  it  closely  with  the 
local  courts.  As  a  financial  body,  its  chief  work  lay  in  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  revenue.  In  this  capacity  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  from  the  chequered  table,  much  like  a  chesfr- 
boaid,  at  which  it  sat,  and  on  which  accounts  were  rendered.  In  their 
*HMinal  capacity  its  justices  became  "barons  of  the  Exchequer."  Twice 
every  year  the  sheriff  of  each  county  appeared  before  these  barons  and 
icndmd  tbe  sum  of  the  fixed  rent  from  royal  domains,  the  Danegeld 
<c  tax,  the  fines  of  the  local  courts,  the  feudal  aids  from  the  baronial 
CStMCf,  which   formed  the  chief  part   of  the  royal   revenue.     Local 

'  iK^MKCs  respecting  these  payments  or  tbe  assessment  of  the  town-rent 

vtn  settled  by  a  detachment  of  barons  from  the  court  who  made  the 

■  circuit  of  the  shires,  and  whose  fiscal  visitations  led  to  the  judicial 

*WHatiMif)  the  "judges'  circuits,"  which  still  form  so  marked  a  feature 

I   B  «r  legal  systcia. 

\      From  this  woric  of  imemal  reform  Henry's  attention  was  called  sud- 
I  fa^  \ff  ooc  terrible  loss  to  the  question  of  the  succession  to  ihe' 
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throne.  His  son  William  "  the  ittheliog,"  as  the  English  fondly  styled 
(he  child  of  their  own  Matilda,  had  with  a  crxiwd  of  noUes  accmn- 
panied  the  King-  on  his  return  from  Normandy ;  but  the  White  Shi[ 
in  which  he  had  embarked  lingered  behind  the  rest  of  the  royal  fleet 
while  the  young  nobles,  excited  with  wine,  hung  over  the  ship's  sidt 
and  chased  away  with  taunts  the  priest  who  came  to  give  the  customar) 
benediction.  At  last  the  guards  of  the  King's  treasure  pressed  th< 
vessel's  departure,  and,  driven  by  the  arms  of  fifty  rowers,  it  swepi 
swiftly  out  to  sea.  All  at  once  the  ship's  side  struck  on  a  rock  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  in  an  instant  it  sank  beneath  thi 
waves.  One  terrible  cry,  ringing  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  wai 
heard  by  the  royal  fleet,  but  it  was  not  till  the  morning  that  the  fata 
news  reached  the  King.  He  fell  unconscious  to  the  ground,  and  roM 
r  to  smile  again.  Henry  had  no  other  son,  and  the  whole  circle  o 
his  foreign  foes  closed  round  him  the  more  fiercely  that  the  son  o 
Robert  was  now  lus  natural  heir.  The  King  hated  William,  while  b< 
loved  Maud,  the  daughter  who  still  remained  to  him,  who  had  beei 
married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  whose  husband's  deatt 
now  restored  her  to  her  father.  He  recognized  her  as  his  heir,  though  tht 
succession  of  a  woman  leaned  strange  to  the  feudal  baronage ;  noble; 
and  priests  were  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  as  their  future  mis- 
tress, and  Henry  aiBanced  her  to  the  son  of  the  one  foe  he  real!; 
feared,  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

SaeUon  VII.— Eaglasd  Ud  A^on,  SZO-IiaA. 

[Mtitiarilia. — The  chief  docoraents  for  Aneevin  history  have  been  collectri 
in  the  "  Chroniqnes  d' Anjou,"  published  by  the  Historii^  Society  of  Fnncf 
<Pans,  1856).  The  tKst  known  of  these  is  the  "Gesla  Comltum,"  a  cam- 
pilalion  of  the  Iweinh  centuiy  (given  also  by  D'Achery,  "Spicilegium,"  41a 
vol.  X.  p.  534),  in  which  Ihe  earlier  romantic  Iraditions  are  simply  dreued  nf 
iDto  histoncal  shape  by  copious  quotationi  from  the  French  hislorians.  San 
for  the  reigns  of  Gcoffry  Manel,  and  Fulc  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  nearly  valueless. 
The  short  aatotriography  of  Fulc  Kechin  is  the  most  authentic  memorial  of  the 
earlier  Angevin  history ;  and  much  can  be  gleaned  from  the  verbose  life  ol 
Geoffiy  the  Handsome  by  John  of  Marmoutiers.  For  England,  Orderic  and 
the  Chronicle  die  out  in  the  midst  of  Stephen's  reign  ;  here,  too,  end  Williun 
of  Milmesliuiy,  Huntingdon,  the  "  Gesta  Stephoni,"  a  record  in  great  detiH 
by  one  of  Stephen's  dens,  arid  the  Hexham  Chroniclers,  who  are  most  vxloablc 
for  its  opening  (published  by  Mr.  Raine  for  the  Surleei  Society).  The  blank 
in  our  hutorioil  literature  extends  over  the  tint  yean  of  Henir  the  Secood. 
Ihe  Hves  and  letten  of  Beket  have  heea  industriously  collected ^m  adi — '— ^ 
way — and  published  by  Dr.  Giles.] 


To  understand  the  history  of  England  under  its  Angevin  mlers,  wt 
must  first  know  something  of  the  Angevins  themsdves.  The  charactet 
and  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  soni  vere  as  much  a 
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iMihitgt  of  their  race  aa  the  bnnd  lands  of  Anjoo.  The  fortunes  of  Si 
VwigftimiA  were  bdng  slowly  wrought  out  in  every  incident  of  the  ^ 
hiMoiyof  the  Counts,  as  the  descendants  of  a  Breton  woodman  became 
magers  not  of  Anjou  only,  but  of  Tuuraine,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  of  ' 
Gaicony  and  Aavergne,of  Acquitainc  and  Normandy,  and  sovereigns  j 
It  last  of  the  great  realm  which  Normandy  had  won.  The  legend  of 
the  father  of  their  races  carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  our  own 
JE&td,  when  the  Danes  were  ravaging  along  Loire  as  they  ravaged 
alaog  Thames.  In  the  heart  of  the  Breton  border,  in  the  debateable 
bnd  belweeu  France  and  Brittany,  dwelt  Tortulf  the  Forester,  half- 
tngaad,  haif-himter  as  the  gloomy  days  went,  living  in  free  outlaw- 
faUon  in  the  woods  about  Rernies.  Tortulf  had  learned  in  his  rough 
fmttt  Khool  "  how  to  strike  the  foe,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  to 
btv  hunger  and  toil,  summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost,  how  to  fear 
lathing  save  ill-feme."  Following  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  his 
Krag]rle  with  the  Danes,  the  woodman  won  broad  lands  along  Loire, 
mdhis  son  Ingelger,who  had  swept  the  Northmen  from  Touraine  and 
Ihe  land  to  the  west,  which  they  had  burnt  and  wasted  into  a  vast 
tolitade,  became  the  first  Count  of  Anjou.  The  second,  Fulc  the  Red, 
'  ittacbed  himself  to  the  Dukes  of  France,  who  were  now  drawing 
aearer  to  the  throne,  and  received  from  them  in  guerdon  the  western 
piRtioB  of  Anjou  which  lay  across  the  Mayenne.  The  story  of  his 
wo  is  a  story  of  peace,  breaking  like  a  quiet  idyll  the  war-Stonns  of 
liii  hniif  Alone  of  his  race  Fulc  the  Good  waged  no  wars :  his 
ddi^ht  was  to  sit  in  the  choir  of  Tours  and  to  be  called  "  Canon." 
One  Martiiuna*  eve  Fulc  was  singing  there  in  clerkly  guise,  when  the 
Kiiq;  Lewis  d'Outremer,  entered  the  church.  "He  sings  like  a 
p^es^''  Unghed  the  Kin^  as  his  nobies  pointed  mockingly  to  the 
j|iBe  of  the  Count-Canon ;  but  Fulc  was  ready  with  his  reply.  "  Know, 
mf  kfd,"  wrote  the  Count  of  Anjou,  "  that  a  King  unlearned  is  a 
Fulc  was  in  fact  no  priest,  but  a  busy  ruler,  governing, 
g  peace,  and  carrying  justice  to  every  comer  of  the  wasted 
had.    To  him  alone  of  his  race  men  gave  the  title  of  "the  Good." 

Hmpered  by  revolt,  himself  in  character  little  more  than  a  bold,  Fi 
^""^"g  soldier,  Fulc's  son,  Geofiry  Grey-gown,  sank  almost  into  a  1 
nosl  of  his  powerful  neighbours,  the  Counts  of  Btois  and  Champagne. 
Tte  vusslage  was  roughly  shaken  off  by  his  successor,  Fulc  Nena, 
Flic  the  Black,  is  the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the  first  in  whom  we 
OB  tnce  that  marked  type  of  character  which  their  house  was  to  pte- 
•STC  with  a  fatal  constancy  tbroi^  two  hundred  years.  He  was 
wilhoat  natural  affection.  In  his  youth  he  burnt  a  wife  at  the  stake, 
and  l^end  tald  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom  decked  out  in  his  gayest 
aUirBL  In  his  old  age  he  waged  his  bitterest  war  against  his  son,  and 
TMrtfiJ  from  him  when  vanquished  a  humiliation  which  men  reserved 
for  the  deadliest  of  their  fo«$.    "  You  are  conquered,  you  ue  coni-\ 
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quered  ] "  shouted  the  old  man  in  fierce  exultation,  as  Gcoffiy,  bridled 
and  saddled  like  a  beast  of  burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's 
feet.  In  Fulc  first  appeared  the  low  type  of  superstition  nhich 
startled  even  superstitious  ages  in  the  early  Plantagenets,  a  super- 
stition based  simply  on  terror  and  stript  of  all  poetry  or  belief. 
Robber  as  he  w.is  of  Church  lands,  and  contemptuous  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  the  fear  of  the  end  of  the  world  drove  Fulc  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Barefoot  and  with  the  strokes  of  the  scourge  falling  heavily 
on  his  shoulders,  the  Count  had  himself  dragged  by  a  haher  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  courted  the  doom  of  martyrdom  by  hi$ 
wild  outcries  of  penitence.  He  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Herbert  of  Le 
Mans,  whose  aid  saved  him  from  utter  ruin,  by  entrapping  him  into 
captivity  and  robbing  him  of  his  lands.  He  secured  the  terrified  friend- 
ship of  the  French  king  by  despatching  twelve  assassins  to  cut  down 
before  his  eyes  the  minister  who  had  troubled  it.  Familiar  as  the  age- 
was  with  treason  and  rapine  and  blood,  it  recoiled  ^m  the  cool 
cynicism  of  his  crimes,  and  believed  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to  have  been 
revealed  against  the  union  of  the  worst  forms  of  evil  in  Fulc  the  Black. 
But  neither  the  wrath  of  Heaven  nor  the  curses  of  men  broke  with  a 
single  mishap  the  fifty  years  of  his  success. 

At  his  accession  Anjou  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater  pro- 
vinces of  France.  At  his  death  it  stood,  if  not  in  extent,  at  least  in 
real  power,  first  among  them  alL  Cool-headed,  clear-sighted,  quick 
to  resolve,  quicker  to  strike,  Fulc's  career  was  one  long  series  of 
victories  over  all  his  rivals.  He  was  a  consummate  general,  and  he 
had  the  gift  of  personal  bravery,  which  was  denied  to  some  of  his 
greatest  descendants.  There  was  a  moment  in  the  first  of  his  battles 
when  the  day  seemed  lost  for  Anjou;  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  Bretons 
had  drawn  the  Anjcvin  horsemen  into  a  line  of  hidden  pitfalls,  and 
the  Count  himself  was  flung  heavily  to  the  ground.  Dragged  from  the 
medley  of  men  and  horses,  he  swept  down  almost  singly  on  the  foe 
"  as  a  storm-wind  "  (so  rang  the  piean  of  the  Angevins)  "  sweeps  down 
on  the  thick  corn-rows,"  and  the  field  was  won.  To  these  qualities  of 
the  warrior  he  added  a  power  of  political  oi^anization,  a  capacity  ftx 
far-reaching  combinations,  a  faculty  of  statesmanship,  which  became 
the  heritage  of  the  Angevins,  and  lifted  them  as  high  above  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  rulers  of  their  lime  as  their  shameless  wickedness 
degraded  them  below  the  level  of  man.  His  overthrow  of  Brittany  on  the 
field  of  Conquereux  was  followed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  Southern 
Touraine,  while  his  restless  activity  covered  the  land  with  castles  and 
ibbeys.  The  very  spirit  of  the  Black  Count  seems  still  to  frown  from 
the  dark  tower  of  Duretal  on  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Loir.  His  great 
victory  at  Pontlevoi  crashed  the  rival  house  of  Blois;  the  seizure  of 
Saumurcompletedhisconquestsinthe  south,  while  Northern  Touraine 
was  won  bit   by  bit  till  only  Tours    resisted  the  Angevin.     The 
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rous  seizure  of  its  Count,  Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  Maine  at  his     Sb 
•St  the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to  bis  son.    As     £, 
or  Geoffry  Mattel  was  hardly  inferior  to  his  father.    A  decisive 
3W  wrested  Tours  from  the  Count  of  Blois  ;  a  second  lefl  Poitou        , 
icrcy  ;  and  the  seizure  of  Le  Mans  brought  him  to  the  Noiman      i 

Here,  as  we  have  seen,  his  advance  was  checked  by  the 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  with  his  death  the  greatness  of 
•eemed  for  the  lime  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
ped  of  Maine  by  the  Nonnans,  and  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
s,  the  weak  and  profligate  administration  of  Fulc  Rechin  left  *^ 
powerless  against  its  rivals  along  the  Seine.  It  woke  to  fresh  t 
with  the  accession  of  his  son,  Fulc  of  Jerusalem,  Now  urging 
aulent  Norman  noi/MW  to  revolt  against  the  justice  of  their  King, 
ipporting  the  Clito  in  his  struggle  against  his  uncle,  offering 
[  throughout  as  the  one  support  of  France,  hemmed  in  as  it  was 
iides  by  the  forces  of  Normandy  and  lis  allies  the  Counts  of 
ind  Champagne,  Fulc  was  the  one  enemy  whom  Henry  the  ik 
eally  feared,  it  was  to  disarm  his  restless  hostility  that  the 
ielded  to  his  son,  Geotfry  the  Handsome,  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
tilda.  No  marriage  could  have  been  more  unpopular,  and  the 
I  with  which  it  was  cBecied  was  held  by  the  barons  as  freeing 
rom  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn  ;  for  no  baron  could  give  a 
id  to  his  daughter,  if  he  was  without  sons,  save  by  his  lord's 
it,  and  by  a  strained  analogy  the  barons  contended  that  their  own 
was  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  Maud.  A  more  pressing 
■  lay  in  the  greed  of  her  husband  Geoffry,  who  from  his  habit 
iring  the  common  broom  of  Anjou  (the  planta  genista)  in  his 
:  haH  acquired,  in  addition  to  his  surname  of  "the  Handsome," 
>re  famous  title  of  "  Ftantagenet."  His  claims  ended  at  last  in 
cs  with  the  Norman  nobles,  and  Henry  hurried  to  the  border 
t  an  expected  invasion,  but  the  plot  broke  down  at  his  presence,  I 
Dgevins  withdrew,  and  the  old  man  withdrew  to  the  forest  of 
to  die. 

)d  give  him,"  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  from  Henry's  death-  u 
the  peace  he  loved."  With  him  indeed  closed  the  long  peace  of  •* 
uman  rule.  An  outburst  of  anarchy  followed  on  the  news  of  his 
lire,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Earl  Stephen,  his  nephew, 
red  at  the  gates  of  London.  Stephen  was  the  son  of  the  Con- 
's daughter,  Adela,  who  had  married  a  Coimt  of  Blois ;  he  had  been 
U  upatthe  English  court,  and  his  claim  as  nearest  male  heir,  save 
itbO',  of  the  Conqueror's  blood  (for  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Robert, 
Ben  in  Flanders}  was  supported  by  his  personal  popularity.  Mere 
■man  as  be  was,  his  good-humour,  his  generosity,  his  very  prodi- 
made  him  a  favourite  with  all.  No  noble,  however,  had  as  yet 
ed  to  join  him,  nor  had  any  town  opened  its  gates  wfaenLAndoa,\ 
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London,  the  site  of  whose  house  is  still  marked  by  the  Merceis'  ch^xl 
in  Cheapaide  ;  his  mother  Rohesc  was  the  type  of  the  devout  woman 
of  her  day,  and  weighed  her  boy  each  year  on  his  birthday  against 
money,  clothes,  and  provisions  which  she  gave  to  the  poor.  Thomas 
grew  up  amidst  the  Norman  barons  and  clerks  who  frequented  his 
father's  house  with  a  genial  freedom  of  character  tempered'  by  the 
Norman  refinement ;  he  passed  from  the  school  of  Merton  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  returned  to  fling  himself  into  the  life  of  the 
young  nobles  of  the  time.  Tall,  handsome,  bright-eyed,  ready  of  wit 
and  speech,  his  linnness  of  temper  showed  itself  in  his  very  sports; 
to  rescue  his  hawk  which  had  fallen  into  the  water  he  once  plunged 
into  a  millrace,  and  was  all  but  crushed  by  the  wheel.  The  loss  of  his 
father's  wealth  drove  him  to  the  court  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and 
he  soon  became  the  Primate's  confidant  in  his  plans  for  the  rescue  of 
England.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and  Geoflry,  had  now  by  tbs 
death  of  his  father  become  master  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  while  bf 
his  marriage  with  its  duchess,  Eleanor  of  Poitou,  he  had  added 
Acquitane  to  his  dominions.  Thomas,  as  TheobaJd'a  agent,  invited 
Henry  to  appear  in  England,  and  on  the  Duke's  landing  the  Ardi- 
bishop  interposed  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  crown.  The 
Treaty  of  Wallingford  abolished  the  evils  of  the  long  anarchy;  tb* 
castles  were  to  be  razed,  the  crown  lands  resumed,  the  foreign  ma- 
cenaries  banished  from  the  country.  Stephen  was  recognized  as  Kiii^  ; 
'  in  turn  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir.  But  a  year  had  hardlf  ' 
passed  when  Stephen's  death  gave  his  rival  the  crown. 


■action  Till.— Hnry  »•  BMOBd,  llS4-lia0. 

\AvtltarUia. — Up  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Thomas  we  have  only  the  le 
of  Beket  himself,  FoUot,  and  John  of  Salisbury,  collected  by  Dr.  Giles  ;  bnltltti  _ 
dearth  is  followed  by  >  vast  outburst  of  historical  industry.  From  1169  tSI  ^ 
1 192  our  primuy  authority  is  the  Chronicle  known  oi  that  is  Benedict  of  IVtet-  '' 
borough,  kdmitably  edited  by  Professor  Stubbs,  who  has  shown  the  probability  ^ 


ts  Buthoiship  being  really  due  to  the  royal  treasurer,  Bishop  Richard  Fit»   == 

1      ..  : , — J  ._  — ^j  jj    Roger  of  Howden,     Both  ace  work*  of  At  r: 

■^••(A.  Tor  the  Rolls  series  by  Professor  StnU:^  (^ 


NeaL     It  is  continued  to  i: 

highest  value,  and  have  been  edited  f< 

whose  prefaces  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  constitulionil  history  of  Hcnij^  .- 

reign.      The  history  by  William  of  Newborongh  (which  ends  in  1198)  ii  a  "" 


ditioos  of  Ralf  of  Co^csliall,  that  of  Gcrvose  of  Canterbury,  the  Life  of  S>  « 
Hugh  cf  Lincoln  (edited  by  Mr.  Dimock),  the  voluminous  works  of  GiralihB  — r 
Combrenns,  nowediting  by  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr,  Dimock,  iziay  be  sdectel.^ 
as  especially  useful  amidst  the  vast  mass  of  matetiats  for  Heory  s  reigiL  I  ^ 
hate  given  some  account  of  these  in  the  opening  of  the  neirt  chapter.  Lorf 
Ljttclton's  "  Life  of  Henry  the  Second  "  is  a  full  and  sober  accxnmt  of  Ai 
time ;  Canon  Robertson's  Biogiapby  of  Beket  is  accural^  bnt  hostile  in  ta^ 
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I  tot  "Docnmenb"  ProTetwr  StuVb*  hu  printed  the  various  "Atuies,"  and 
ic  IKalopu  de  Scaccario,  which  explains  (he  financial  adroinittiatian  of  Ibc 

niiaR^U.] 


Young  as  he  was,  Henry  mounted  the  throne  with  a  lesolute  purpose 
I  government  which  his  reign  carried  steadily  out  His  practical, 
xviceable  frame  suited  the  hardest  worker  of  his  time,  llierc  was 
unrthirg  in  his  build  and  look,  in  the  square  stout  frame,  the  fiery 
ce,  the  close-croppied  hair,  the  prominent  eyes,  the  bull  neck,  the 
larse  strong  hands,  the  bowed  legs,  that  marked  out  the  keen, 
irring,  coarse-fibred  man  of  business.  "He  never  sits  down,"  said 
ae  who  observed  him  closely ;  "  he  is  always  on  his  legs  from  morning 
U  night."  Orderly  in  business,  careless  in  appearance,  sparing  in 
iet,  never  resting  or  giving  his  servants  rest,  chatty,  inquisitive,  en- 
owed  with  a  singular  charm  of  address  and  strength  of  memory, 
MJMt*-  in  love  or  hatred,  a  fair  scholar,  a  great  husier,  his  general 
ir  that  of  a  rough,  passionate,  busy  man,  Henry's  personal  character 
lid  directly  on  the  character  of  his  reign.  His  accession  marks  the 
oiod  of  amalgamation,  when  neighbourhood  and  traffic  and  inter- 
laniage  drew  Englishmen  and  Normans  so  rapidly  into  a  single 
(ople,  that  the  two  races  soon  cease  to  be  distinguishable  from  one 
Bother.  A  national  feeling  was  thus  springing  up,  before  which  the 
arriers  of  the  older  feudalism  were  to  be  swept  away.  Henry  had 
•m  less  reverence  for  the  feudal  past  than  the  men  of  his  day;  he 
taa,  indeed,  utterly  without  the  im^nation  and  reverence  i^cb 
daUe  men  to  sympathise  with  any  past  at  all.  He  had  a  practical 
lan's  impatience  of  the  obstacles  tlux^wn  in  the  way  of  his  reforms  by 
K  older  constitution  of  the  realm,  nor  could  he  understand  other  men's 
jiictance  to  purchase  undoubted  improvements  by  the  sacrifice  of 
istoms  and  traditions  of  bygone  days.  Without  any  theoretical  hos- 
Etjr  to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  state,  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfectly 
ason^le  and  natural  course  to  trample  either  baronnge  or  Church 
Bder  foot  to  gain  his  end  of  good  government.  He  saw  clearly,  that 
Kfcmedy  for  such  anarchy  as  England  had  endured  under  Stephen 
7  m  tlie  establishment  of  a  kingly  govemment  unembairasaed  by 
^privileges  of  order  or  class,  administered  by  royal  servants,  and 
I  whose  public  administration  the  nobles  acted  simply  as  delegates 
[  the  lovereign.  His  work  was  to  lie  in  the  organizntion  of  judicial 
■d  administrative  forms  which  realized  this  idea,  but  of  the  great 
■maenxs  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were  tending  in  the  same 
inctian  he  knew  nothing.  What  he  did  for  the  great  moial  and  / 
ndal  revolution  of  his  time  was  simply  to  let  it  alone.  Religion  grew  \ 
Mre  and  more  identified  with  patriotism  under  the  eyes  of  a  King  ! 
yka  whispered,  and  scribbled,  and  looked  at  picture-books  during 
UiH,  who  never  confessed,  and  cursed  God  in  wild  freniics  oE  Ua&-\ 
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phetny.  Great  peoples  formed  tbemfelves  on  both  aide*  of  the  ■ 
round  a  sovereign  who  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  bold 
gether  an  Empire  which  the  growth  of  nationality  must  inevital 
destroy.  There  is  throughout  a  tragic  grandeur  in  the  irony 
Henry's  position,  that  of  a  Sforia  of  the  fifteenth  century  set  in  I 
midst  of  the  twelfth,  building  up  by  patience  and  policy  and  cr 
a  composite  dominion,  alien  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  bis  age,  a 
swept  away  in  the  end  by  popular  forces  to  whose  existence  his  ti 
cleverness  and  activity  blinded  him.  But  indirectly,  and  una 
sciously,  his  policy  did  more  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors  to  p 
pare  England  for  the  unity  and  freedom  which  the  fall  of  his  hoi 
was  to  reveal 

He  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Chun 
His  first  work  was  to  repair  the  evils  which  England  had  endured 
his  accession  by  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  Hcniy  the  First ;  a 
it  was  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Theobald  that  the  foreign  maraudi 
were  driven  from  the  realm,  the  castles  demolished  in  spite  of  ( 
opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  King's  Court  and  £zchequer  reston 
Age  and  infirmity  however  warned  the  Primate  to  retire  from  the  pi 
of  minister,  and  his  power  fell  into  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  hao 
of  Thomas  Beket,  who  had  long  acted  as  his  confidential  advii 
Thomas,  who  now  became  Chancellor,  won  the  personal  &.vour  of  t 
King.  The  two  young  men  had,  in  Theobald's  words,  "  but  one  he 
and  mind;"  Henry  jested  in  the  Chancellor's  hall,  <»:  tore  his  clo 
fivm  his  shoulders  in  rough  horse-play  as  they  rode  through  the  stree 
He  loaded  his  favourite  with  riches  and  honours,  but  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  Thomas  in  any  degree  influenced  his  sysU 
of  Tul&  Henry's  policy  seems,  for  good  or  evil,  to  have  been  thn>u| 
OQt  his  own.  As  yet,  his  designs  appeared  to  aim  chiefly  at  po« 
across  the  Channel,  where  he  was  already  master  of  a  third  of  c 
present  France.  He  had  inherited  Anjou  and  Touraine  from  I 
fother,  Maine  and  Normandy  from  his  mother,  and  the  seven  proviac 
of  the  South,  Poitoii,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  the  Limoni 
the  Angoumois,  and  Guicnne,  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife.  The  aCQ 
dominions  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  were  far  smaller  than  his  own,  k 
the  tact  of  Beket  had  bound  the  French  king  to  Henry's  interest! 
securing  for  Henry's  son  the  hand  of  Marguerite,  the  daughter 
Lewis,  and  in  default  of  sons  the  heiress  of  his  realm.  But  CT 
Lewis  was  roused  to  resistance  when  Henry  prepared  to  enforce 
arms  his  claims  on  Toulouse  ;  he  threw  himself  into  the  town,  x 
Henry,  in  spite  of  his  Chancellor's  remonstrances,  at  once  withdre 
Thomas  had  fought  bravely  throughout  the  campaign,  at  the  head  oft 
700  knights  who  formed  his  household,  but  the  King  had  other  work  f 
him  than  war.  On  Theobald's  death  he  at  once  forced  on  the  mon 
of  Canterbury,  and  on  Thomas  himself  his  dection  as  Archbtsltc 
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rpose  in  this  appointment  was  soon  revealed.  Henry  at  once 
■A  to  the  bishops  that  a  clcikv  convicted  of  a.  crime,  should  be 
d  af  his  orders,  and  handed  over  to  the  King's  tribunals.  The 
lurts  of  the  feudal  baronage  had  been  roughly  shorn  of  their 
by  the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the  Church 
as  the  Conqueror  had  created  them,  with  their  exclusive  right  of 
over  the  whole  body  of  educated  men  throughout  the  realm, 

the  one  great  exception  to  the  system  which  was  concen- 
all  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  The  bishops  yielded, 
losition  came  from  the  very  prelate  whom  Henry  had  created  to 

his  will.     From  the  moment  of  his  appointment  Thomas  had 

imself  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  into  the  part  he  had 

At  the  first  intimation  of  Henry's  purpose  he  had  pointed 

laugh  to  his  gay  attire — "  You  are  choosing  a  fine  dress  to 
it  the  head  of  your  Canterbury  monks  ;"  but  once  monk  and 
:,  fae  passed  with  a  fevered  earnestness  from  luxury  to  asceticism, 
s  minister  he  had  opposed  the  King's  designs,  and  foretold  their 
opposition :  "  You  will  soon  hate  me  as  much  as  you  love  me 
he  said,  "  for  you  assume  an  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the 
,  to  which  I  shall  never  assent"  A  prudent  man  might  have 
i  the  wisdom  of  destroying  the  only  shelter  which  protected 
r  learning  against  a  despot  like  the  Red  King,  and  in  the  mind 
mas  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were  parts  of  the  sacred  heri- 

the  Church.  He  stood  without  support ;  the  Pope  advised 
lion,  the  bishops  forsook  him,  and  Thomas  bent  at  last  to  agree 
constitutions,  or  Concordat  between  Church  and  State,  which 

presented  to  the  Council  of  Clarendon.  Many  of  its  clauses 
imply  a  re-enactment  of  the  system  established  by  the  Con- 
TTie  election  of  bishop  or  abbot  was  to  take  place  before  royal 
,  in  the  King's  chapel,  and  with  the  King's  assent.  The  prelate 
as  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  King  for  his  lands  before  conse- 
,  and  to  hold  his  lands  as  a  barony  from  the  King,  subje 
dal  burthens  of  taxation  and  attendance  in  the  King's  Ci 
bop  might  leave  the  realm  without  the  royal  permission. 

in  chief  or  royal  servant  should  be  excommunicated,  or  their 
laced  under  interdict,  but  by  the  King's  assent.  But  the  leg^sla- 
spectii^  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wholly  new.  The  King's 
nu  to  decide  whether  a  suit  between  clerk  and  laymiin,  whose 

was  disputed,  belonged  to  the  Church  courts  or  the  King'ft 
Acer  was  to  be  present  in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  inorder 
ioe  the  Bishop's  court  within  its  own  due  limits,  and  a  clerk' 
led  thete  passed  at  once  under  the  civil  juris  die  lion.  An  appeal 
ft  from  the  Archbishop's  court  to  the  King's  court  for  defect  of 
.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  churches  or  churchyards  was 
e4,  so  £u  as  property  and  not  persons  was  concerned,  l^o  mf '&^ 
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could  be  admitted  to  orders  without  his  lord's  permission.  After  a 
passionate  refusal  the  Primate  at  last  set  his  seal  to  the  Constitutions,  but 
bis  assent  was  siwn  retracted,  and  the  King's  savage  resentment  threw 
the  whole  moral  advantage  of  the  position  into  the  Archbishop's  hands. 
Vexatious  charges  were  brought  against  hlra  ;  in  the  Council  of  NorUi- 
ampton  his  life  was  said  to  be  in  danger,  and  all  urged  him  to  submit 
~  in  the  presence  of  danger  the  courage  of  the  man  rose  to  its  full 
height ;  grasping  his  arch icpisco pal  cross  he  entered  the  royal  court, 
forbade  the  nobles  to  condemn  him,  and  appealed  to  the  Papal  See. 
Shouts  of  "  Traitor!  traitor !  "  followed  him  as  he  retired.  The  Primate 
turned  fiercely  at  the  word  :  "Were  1  a  knight,"  he  retorted,  "my 
sword  should  answer  that  foul  taunt."  At  nightfall  he  fled  in  disguise, 
and  reached  France  through  Flanders.  For  six  years  the  contest 
raged  bitterly ;  at  Rome,  at  Pa.ris  the  agents  of  the  two  powers  in- 
trigued against  each  other.  Henry  stooped  to  acts  of  the  meanest  perse- 
cution in  driving  the  Primate's  kinsmen  from  England,  and  in  confis- 
cating the  lands  of  their  order  till  the  monks  of  Pontigny  should  refuse 
Thomas  a  home;  while  Bcket  himself  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
friends  by  his  violence  and  excommunications,  as  well  as  by  the 
Stubbornness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  offensive  clause  "  Saving 
the  honour  of  my  order,"  the  addition  of  which  would  have  practi- 
cally neutralized  the  King's  reforms.  The  Pope  counselled  mild- 
ness, Lewis  himself  for  a  time  withdrew  his  support,  his  own  clerics 
gave  way  at  last.  "  Come  up,"  said  one  of  them  bitterly  when  his  hone 
stumbled  on  the  road,  "saving  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  my  order," 
But  neither  warning  nor  desertion  moved  the  resolution  of  the  Primate. 
Henry,  in  dread  of  Papal  excommunication,  resolved  at  last  on  the 
coronation  of  his  son.  in  defiance  of  the  privileges  of  Canterbury,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  but  the  Pope's  hands  were  now  freed  by  bis 
successes  in  Italy,  and  the  threat  of  his  interposition  forced  the 
King  to  a  show  of  submission.  The  Archbishop  was  allowed  to 
return  after  a  reconciliation  with  the  King  at  Fretheval,  and  the  Ken- 
tishmen  flocked  around  him  with  uproarious  welcome  as  he  entered 
Canterbury.  "  This  is  England,"  said  his  clerks,  as  they  saw  the 
white  headlands  of  the  coast.  "  You  will  wish  yourself  elsewhere  be- 
fore fifty  days  arc  gone,"  said  Thomas,  sadly,  and  his  foreboding  showed 
his  appreciation  of  Henry's  character.  He  was  now  in  the  royal 
power,  and  orders  had  already  been  issued  by  the  younger  Henry  for 
his  arrest,  when  four  knights  from  the  King's  court,  spurred  to  out- 
rage by  a  passionate  outburst  of  their  master's  wrath,  crossed  the  Ma 
and  forcedtheirwayiniothe  Archbishop's  palace.  After  a  stormy  parley 
with  him  in  his  chamber  they  withdrew  to  aim,  and  Thomas  was  hurried 
by  his  clerks  into  the  cathedral.  As  he  reached  the  steps  leading  from 
the  transept  to  the  choir  his  pursuers  burst  in  shouting  from  the 
cloisters    "  Where,"  cried  Reginald  Fitiursc  in  the  dusk  of  the  dimtjr 
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ghted  iDJDster,  "  where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas  Beket  ?"  The  Primate 
imed  resolutely  back  :  *  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  Cod," 
e  lepUed,  and  again  descending  the  steps  he  placed  himself  with  his 
ock  against  a  ^ar  and  fronted  his  foes.  All  the  bravery,  the  violence 
if  his  old  loiighUr  life  seemed  to  revive  in  Thomas  as  he  tossed  back  the 
hreats  and  demands  of  his  assailants.  "  You  are  our  prisoner,"  shouted 
'itzuTse,  and  the  four  knights  seiied  him  to  drag  him  from  the  church. 
'Do  not  touch  me,  Reginald,"  shouted  the  Primate,  "  pander  that  you 
r^  you  owe  me  fealty  ;"  and  availing  himself  of  bis  personal  strength 
«  shook  him  roughly  off.  "  Strike,  strike,"  retorted  Fitiurse,  and  blow 
Act  blow  strudc  Thomas  to  the  ground.  A  retainer  of  Ranulf  de  Broc 
rith  the  point  of  his  sword  scattered  the  Primate's  brains  on  the 
round  "Let  us  be  off,"  he  cried  triumphantly,  "this  traitor  will 
levet  rise  agaiti." 

The  brutal  murder  was  received  with  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
Christendom;  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  martyr's  tomb;  he  was 
anooiied,  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints ;  but  Henry": 
ictive  rtegotiations  with  the  Papacy  averted  the  excommunication  which 
It  first  threatened  to  avenge  the  deed  of  blood.  The  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  were  in  form  partially  annulled,  and  liberty  of  canonical 
Section  restored  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  In  reality,  however,  the 
nctory  remained  with  the  King.  Throughout  his  reign  ecclesiastical 
■ppointments  were  practically  in  his  hands,  the  bishops  remained 
ahhful  to  the  royal  cause,  while  the  King's  court  asserted  its  power 
sver  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  close  of  the  great  struggle  left 
Hairy  free  to  complete  his  great  work  of  legal  reforrn.  He  had  already 
availed  himself  of  the  expedition  against  Toulouse  to  delivera  crushing 
blow  at  the  baronage  by  the  commutation  of  their  personal  services  in 
the  fteld  for  a  money  payment,  a  "  scutage,"  or  "shield  money,' 
each  fief.  The  King  thus  became  master  of  resources  which  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  the  military  support  of  his  tenants,  and  to  n 
lain  a  force  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  their  place.  The  diminutii 
ihe  military  power  of  the  nobles  had  been  accompanied  by  measures 
which  robbed  them  of  their  legal  jurisdiction.  The  circuits  of  the  jui^i 
were  restored,  and  instructions  were  given  them  to  enter  the  manoi 
of  Ihe  barons  and  make  inquiry  into  their  privileges;  while  the  office  i 
■heriff  was  withdrawn  from  the  great  nobles  of  the  shire  and  entrusted 
to  the  lawyers  and  courtiers  who  already  furnished  the  staff  of  just) 
The  resentment  of  the  barons  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself 
when  the  King's  eldest  son,  whose  coronation  had  played  so  great  a 
put  in  the  history  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  suddenly  took  reflige  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  English 
Tcahn.  France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  joined  the  league  against 
Henry,  a  Fren^  army  ap[>cared  beneath  the  walls  of  Rouen,  while  the 
King^  younger  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffry,  took  up  arms  in  Ac<\m- 
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taine.  In  England  a  descent  of  Flemish  mercenaries  under  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  had  been  repulsed  by  the  loyal  justiciaries  near  S. 
Edmundsbury;  but  Lewis  had  no  sooner  invaded  Normandy  than  the 
whole  extent  of  the  danger  was  revealed.  The  Scots  crossed  the 
border,  Roger  de  Mowbray  rose  in  revolt  in  Yorkshire,  Earl  Ferrars 
in  the  midland  shires,  Hugh  Bigod  in  the  eastern  counties,  while  a 
Flemish  fleet  prepared  to  support  the  insurrection  by  a  descent  upon 
the  coast.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  still  hung  around 
Henry's  neck,  and  his  first  act  in  hurryii^  to  meet  these  perils  in 
England  was  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  new  martyr, 
and  to  submit  to  a  public  scouring  in  expiation  of  his  sin.  But  his 
penance  was  hardly  wrought  when  all  danger  was  dispelled  by  a 
series  of  triumphs.  The  Kingof  Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  surpr^ed 
by  the  English  under  cover  of  a  mist,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
justiciary,  Ranulf  de  Glanvil,  and  at  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  the 
English  rebels  hastened  to  lay  down  their  arms.  With  the  army  of 
mercenaries  which  he  had  brought  to  England,  Henry  was  able  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  to  reduce  his  sons  to  sabmission.  The 
revolt  of  the  baronage,  easily  as  it  had  been  subdued,  became  the  pre- 
text for  fresh  blows  at  their  power.  The  greatest  of  these  was  his 
Assize  of  Arms,  which  restored  the  national  militia  to  the  place  Mtich 
it  had  lost  at  the  Conquest.  The  substitution  of  scutage  for  military 
service  had  practically  freed  the  crown  from  the  support  of  the 
baronage  and  their  feudal  retainers  ;  the  assiie  substituted  for  this 
feudal  organization  the  older  military  obligation  of  every  freeman  to 
serve  in  the  defence  of  the  realm.  Every  knight  was  forced  to  arm 
himself  with  coat  of  mail,  and  shield  and  lance  ;  every  freeholder 
ivith  lance  and  hauberk  :  every  burgess  and  poorer  freeman  with  lance 
and  iron  hefanet.  This  universal  levy  of  the  armed  nation  was  wholly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  purposes  of  defence. 

The  measures  we  have  named  were  only  part  of  Henry's  l^slatioo. 
His  reign,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "initiated  the  rule  of  law,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  despotism — tempered  in  the  case  of  his  grandfether  by 
routine— of  the  earher  Norman  kings.  It  was  in  successive  "Assizes," 
brief  codes  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  great  councils  of  barons  and 
prdatei  he  summoned  year  by  year,  that  he  perfected,  by  a  system  of 
reforms,  the  administrative  measure*  which  had  begun  with  Henry 
the  First,  The  fabric  of  our  judicial  legislation  commences  with  the 
Assiie  of  Clarendon,  the  first  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the 
order  of  the  realm  by  reviving  the  old  English  system  of  mutual 
security,  or  frank-pledge.  No  stranger  might  abide  in  any  place  save 
a  borough,  and  there  but  for  a  single  night,  unless  sureties  were  given 
for  his  good  behaviour;  and  the  list  of  such  strangers  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  itinerant  justices.  In  the  provisions  of  this  assiie  for 
]  the  reprcsaios  of  crime  we  find  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury,  so  often 
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attributed  to  earlier  times.  Twelve  lawful  men  of  each  hundred,  with 
t  .ur  from  each  township,  were  sworn  to  present  those  who  were  known  ij^.^",..T 
or  reputed  as  criminals  within  their  district  for  trial  by  ordeal.  The 
jurors  were  thus  not  merely  witnesses,  but  sworn  to  act  as  judges  also 
in  determining  the  value  of  the  charge,  and  it  is  this  double  character 
of  Henry^s  jurors  that  has  descended  to  our  "grand  jury,"  who  still 
remain  chainged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  criminals  for  trial  after 
examination  of  the  witnesses  against  them.  Two  later  steps  brought 
the  jury  tp  its  modern  condition.  Under  Edward  the  First  witnesses 
acquainted  ^nth  the  particular  fact  in  question  were  added  in  each  case 
to  the  general  jury,  and  at  a  later  time  by  the  separation  of  these  two 
classes  of  jurors  the  last  became  simply  "witnesses,"  vrithout  any 
judicial  power,  while  the  first  ceased  to  be  witnesses  at  all,  and,  as  our 
modem  jurors,  remained  only  judges  of  the  testimony  given.  With  this 
assize,  too,  the  practice  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  Enghsh 
times,  of  "compurgation,"  passed  away.  Under  this  system  the 
accused  could  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  the  voluntary  oath 
of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen ;  but  for  the  fifty  years  which 
followed  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  his  trial,  after  the  investigation 
of  the  grand  jury,  was  found  solely  in  the  ordeal  or  "judgment  of 
God."  Innocence  could  be  proved  by  the  power  of  holding  hot  iron 
in  the  hand,  or  by  sinking  when  flung  into  the  water,  for  swimming 
was  a  proof  of  guilt  The  ordeal  by  battle  or  judicial  combat  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  had,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  S.  Ed- 
mundsbory,  been  confined  to  the  feudal  manors.  It  was  the  abo- 
lition of  the  whole  system  of  ordeal  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  which 
led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  "  petty  jury  "  for 
the  final  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  expanded 
in  that  of  Northampton,  issued  as  instructions  to  the  judges  after  the 
rebellion  of  the  Barons.  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  restored  the 
King's  court  and  the  occasional  circuits  of  its  justices :  at  the  Council 
of  Northampton  he  rendered  this  institution  permanent  and  regular 
by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  to  each  of  which  he  assigned 
three  itinerant  justices.  The  circuits  thus  defined  correspond  roughly 
with  those  that  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  primary  object  of  these 
drcnits  was  undoubtedly  financial,  but  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
judges  were  extended  by  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  exemptions  from 
their  jurisdiction.  The  chief  danger  of  the  new  system  lay  in  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  to  judicial  corruption ;  and  so  great  were  its 
abases  that  Henry  was  soon  forced  to  restrict  for  a  time  the  number 
of  joadces  to  five — ^reserving  appeals  from  their  court  to  himself  in 
coimciL  It  is  from  this  Upper  Court  of  Appeal,  which  he  thus  erected, 
that  the  judicial  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  are  de- 
rived, as  well  as  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  In  the  > 
not  oentiuy  it  becomes  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  from  yA\\c>\\ 
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the  Privy  Cauncil  drew  its  legislative,  and  the  House  of  Lords  its 
judicial  character.  The  court  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  are  later  offshoots  of  Henry's  creation. 
The  King's  court,  which  became  inferior  to  this  higher  jurisdiction, 
divided  after  the  Great  Charter  into  the  three  distinct  courts  of  Ae 
King's  Bench,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Common  Fleas,  which  by  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  received  distinct  judges,  and 
became  for  all  purposes  separate. 

Henry  was  now  in  appearance  thoroughly  master  of  his  dominions, 
and  his  invasion  of  Ireland  had  added  that  island  to  the  possessions 
of  his  English  crown.     But  the  course  of  triumph  and  legislation 

rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  and  revolts  of  his  sons.     The  suc- 

ive  deaths  of  Henry  and  GeofTry  were  followed  by  intrigues 
between  Richard,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  Acquitaine,  and  Philips 
who  had  succeeded  Lewis  on  the  throne  of  France.    The  plot  broke 

It  last  in  actual  conflict ;  Richard  did  hom:^  to  Philip,  and  the 
allied  forces  suddenly  appeared  before  Le  Mans,  from  which  Heniy 
retreated  in  headlong  flight  towards  Normandy.  From  a  height  where 
he  halted  to  look  back  on  the  burning  city,  so  dear  to  him  as  his  birth- 
place, the  old  King  hurled  his  curse  against  God;  "  Since  Thou  hast 
taken  from  me  the  town  I  loved  best,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and 
where  my  father  lies  buried,  I  wili  have  my  revenge  on  Thee  too — I 
ill  rob  thee  of  that  thing  Thou  lovest  most  in  me."  Death  was  upon 
him,  and  the  longing  of  a  dying  man  drew  him  to  the  home  of  his  race. 
Tours  fell  as  he  lay  at  Saumur,  and  the  hunted  King  was  driven  to 
beg  mercy  from  his  foes.  They  gave  him  the  List  of  the  conspirators 
against  him :  at  the  head  of  them  was  his  youngest  and  best-loved 

John.    "Now,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  "let 
things  go  as  they  will- — I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the  world." 
~  le  was  borne  to  Chinon  by  the  silvery  waters  of  Vienne,  and  muttering. 
Shame,  shame  on  a  conquered  King,"  passed  sullenly  away. 


■«ctlon  tX^Th*  FaU  of  Uia  Ansmna,  IISO-ISO^ 

\AutkorHiii. — In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  hut  Section,  the  Chronicle 
of  Richard  of  Devizes,  and  the  "Iiineraritun  R^s  Ricardi,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs,  are  useful  for  Richvd's  reign.     Kigord's  "  GettB  Philippi,"  and 
"  Philippis"  of  Brito  Armoricus,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  French  side, 
given  in  Duchesne,  "  Hist.  Franc.  Scriptorei,"  voL  v.] 


We  need  not  follow  Richard  in  the  Crusade  which  occupied  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  which  left  England  for  four  years  without  a 
ruler, — in  his  quarrels  in  Sicily,  his  conquest  of  Cyprns,  his  victory  at 
JafTa,  his  fi-uitless  march  upon  Jerusalem,  the  truce  he  concluded  with 
Saladin,  fais  shiptvredc  as  he  returned,  or  his  two  imprisonments  in 
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Germany.  Freed  at  last  from  his  captivity,  he  found  himself  among 
dangers  which  he  was  too  clear-sighted  10  undervalue.  Less  wary 
than  his  father,  less  ingenious  in  his  political  conceptions  than 
John,  Richard  was  far  from  a  mere  soldier.  A  love  of  adventure, 
a  pride  in  sheer  physical  strength,  here  and'there  a  romantic  generosity, 
j(^ed  roughly  with  the  craft,  the  unscrupulousness,  the  violence  of  his 
race ;  but  he  was  at  heart  a  statesman,  cool  and  patient  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans  as  he  was  bold  in  their  conception.  *'  The  devil  is 
loose ;  take  care  of  yourself,"  Philip  had  written  to  John  at  the  news 
of  the  King's  release.  In  the  French  king's  case  a  restless  ambition 
was  spurred  to  action  by  insults  which  he  had  borne  during  the  Cru- 
sade, and  he  had  availed  himself  of  Richard's  imprisonment  to  invade 
Normandy.  John,  traitor  to  his  brother  as  to  his  father,  had  joined 
his  alliance ;  while  the  Lords  of  Acquitaine  rose  in  revolt  imder  the 
troubadour  Bertrand  de  Bom.  Jealousy  of  the  rule  of  strangers,  weari- 
ness of  the  turbulence  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Angevins  or  of 
the  greed  and  oppression  of  their  financial  administration,  combined 
with  an  impatience  of  their  firm  government  and  vigorous  justice  to 
alienate  the  noblesse  of  their  provinces  on  the  Continent  Loyalty 
among  the  people  there  was  none  ;  even  Anjou,  the  home  of  their  race, 
drifted  towards  Philip  as  steadily  as  Poitou.  England  was  drained  by 
the  tax  for  Richard's  ransom,  and  irritated  by  his  resumption  on  his 
retiim  of  all  the  sales  by  which  he  had  raised  funds  for  his  Crusade. 
For  some  time  he  could  do  nothing  but  hold  Philip  in  check  on  the 
Nonnan  frontier,  surprise  his  treasure  at  Fretheval,  and  reduce  to  sub- 
mission the  rebels  of  Acquitaine.  A  truce,  which  these  successes 
wrested  from  Philip,  gave  him  breathing-space  for  a  final  blow  at  his 
opponent. 

Extortion  had  wrung  from  England  wealth  which  again  filled  the 
royal  treasury,  and  Richard's  bribes  detached  Flanders  from  the  French 
affiance,  and  miited  the  Counts  of  Chartres,  Champagne,  and  Bou- 
k>gne  with  the  Bretons  in  a  revolt  against  Philip.  Otho,  a  nephew  of 
Richard's,  was  now  one  of  two  rival  claimants  of  the  Empire,  and 
William  Longchamp  of  Ely  was  busy  knitting  an  alliance  which  would 
bring  the  German  lances  to  bear  on  the  King  of  Paris.  But  the  security 
of  Nonnandy  was  requisite  to  the  success  of  these  wider  plans,  and 
Ridiard  saw  that  its  defence  could  no  longer  rest  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  Norman  people.  His  father  might  trace  his  descent  through 
Matilda  from  the  line  of  Hrolf,  but  the  Angevin  ruler  was  in  fact  a 
stranger  to  the  Norman.  Nor  did  Henry  appeal  to  his  subjects'  loyalty; 
he  hekl  them,  as  he  held  his  other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  adminis- 
trative bond,  as  a  foreign  master,  and  guarded  their  border  with 
foreign  troops.  Richard  only  exaggerated  his  father's  policy.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  Nonnan  to  recognize  his  Duke  with  any  real  sjonpathy 
in.  the  Angevin  prince  whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  \\v<^\ 
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head  of  Biabangon  mercenaries,  in  whose  camp  the  old  names  of 
the  Norman  baronage  were  missing,  and  Mercbad^,  a  mere  Gascon 
ruffian,  held  supreme  command.  The  purely  miUtaiy  site  which 
Richard  selected  for  the  new  fortress  with  which  he  guarded  the 
border,  showed  his  realisation  of  the  lact  that  Normandy  could  now 
only  be  held  in  a  military  way.  As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill  his 
"  Saucy  Castle,"  Chateau  Gaillard,  stands  first  among  the  fortresses  of 
the  middle  ages.  Richard  fixed  its  site  where  the  Seine  bends  sud- 
denly at  GailJon  in  a  great  semicirclt  to  the  north,  and  where  the 
valley  of  Les  Andelys  breaks  the  line  of  the  chalk  clif&  along  its  bank 
Blue  masses  of  woodland  crown  the  distant  hills ;  withm  the  river 
curve  lies  a  dull  reach  of  flat  meadow,  nnmd  which  the  Seine,  broken 
with  green  islets,  and  dappled  with  the  grey  and  blue  of  the  sky, 
flashes  Uke  a  silver  bow  on  its  way  to  Rouen.  The  castle  fonned  a 
part  of  an  entrenched  camp  which  Richard  designed  to  cover  his 
Norman  capiiaL  Approach  by  the  river  was  blocked  by  a  stockade 
and  a  bridge  of  boats,  by  a  fort  on  the  islet  in  mid  stream,  and  by 
the  tower  which  the  King  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Gambon,  then  an 
impassable  marsh.  In  the  angle  between  this  valley  and  the  Seine,  on 
a  spur  i£  the  chalk  hills  which  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connects 
with  the  general  plateau,  rose,  at  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the  river, 
the  crowning  fortress  of  the  whole.  Its  outworks  and  the  walls  which 
connected  it  with  the  town  and  stockade  have  for  the  most  part  gone, 
but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have  done  little  to  destroy  the  fortifi- 
cations themselves — the  fosse,  hewn  deep  into  the  solid  rock,  with 
casements  hollowed  out  along  its  aides,  the  fluted  walls  of  the  citadel, 
the  huge  donjon  looking  down  on  the  brown  roofs  and  huddled  gables 
of  Les  Andelys.  Even  now,  in  its  ruin,  we  can  understand  the  trium- 
phant outburst  of  its  royal  builder  as  he  saw  it  rising  against  the  sky ; 
"  How  jiretty  a  child  is  mine,  this  child  of  but  one  year  old  ! " 
■  The  easy  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of  Chitcau  Gaillard  at 
a  later  lime  proved  Richard's  foresight;  but  foresight  and  sagacity  were 
mingled  in  him  with  a  brutal  violence  and  a  callous  indifference  to 
honour.  The  treaty  which  interrupted  his  war  with  Philip  provided 
that  Andelys  should  not  be  fortified,  and  three  months  after  its  ratifi- 
cation he  was  building  his  "  Sauuy  Castle."  "  1  will  take  it,  were  its 
walls  of  iron,"  Philip  exclaimed  in  wrath  as  he  saw  it  rise.  "  I  would  ' 
hold  it,  were  the  walls  of  butter,"  was  the  defiant  answer  of  his  foe.  It 
was  Church  land,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  laid  Normandy  tuder 
interdict  at  its  seizure,  but  the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockoy, 
and  intrigued  with  Rome  till  the  censure  was  withdrawn.  He  was  just 
as  defiant  of  a  "  rain  of  blood,"  whose  fall  scared  his  courtiers.  "  Had 
an  angel  from  heaven  bid  him  abandon  his  work,"  says  a  cool  observer, 
"  he  would  have  answered  with  a  curse."  The  twelvemonth's  hard 
work,  in  fact,  by  securing  the  Norman  frontier,  set  Richard  free  to  deal 
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his  Img'inediuted  blow  at  Philip.  Money  only  -was  nanting,  and  the 
King  listened  with  more  than  the  greed  of  his  race  to  the  rumour  that 
\  treasure  had  been  found  in  the  fields  of  the  Limonsin.  Twelve 
knights  of  gold  seated  round  a  golden  table  were  the  find,  it  was  said, 
of  the  Lord  of  Chalui.  Treasure- trove  at  any  rate  there  was,  and 
Kichard  prowled  around  the  walls,  but  the  castle  held  stubbornly  oi<t 
nil  the  King's  greed  passed  into  savage  menace ;  he  would  hang  all, 
he  swore — man,  woman,  the  very  chiid  at  the  breast  In  the  midst  of 
his  threats  an  arrow  from  the  walls  struck  him  dowiL  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  pardoning  with  kingly  generosity  the  archer  who  had  shot 
him,  outraging  with  bitter  mockery  the  priests  who  exhorted  him  to 
lepentmnce  and  restitution. 

The  jealousy  of  province  against  province  broke  out  fiercely  at  his  ' 
death.  John  was  acknowledged  as  King  in  England  and  Normandy, 
while  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  did  homage  to  Arthur,  the  son  of 
bis  elder  brother  Geof&y,  the  late  Duke  of  Brittany.  The  ambition  of 
Philip,  who  protected  his  cause,  turned  the  day  against  Arthur ;  the 
Angevins  rose  against  the  French  garrisons  with  which  the  French 
King  practically  annexed  the  country,  and  John  was  at  last  owned  as 
master  of  the  whole  dominion  of  his  house.  A  fresh  outbreak  of  war 
was  fatal  to  his  rival ;  surprised  at  the  siege  of  Mirabeau  by  a  rapid 
march  of  the  King,  Arthur  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rouen,  and  murdered 
there,  as  men  believed,  by  his  uncle's  hand.  The  brutal  outrage  at 
once  roused  Poitou  in  revolt,  Anjou  and  Touraine  welcomed  Philip, 
and  tbe  French  king  marched  straight  on  Normandy.  The  ease  with 
irtiicfa  its  conquest  was  effected  is  explained  by  the  utter  absence  of 
any  popular  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  themselves.  Half 
a  century  before  the  sight  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  land  would  have 
roused  every  peasant  to  arms  from  Avranches  to  Dieppe,  but  town 
arter  town  surrendered  at  the  mere  summons  of  Philip,  and  the  con- 
quest was  hardly  over  before  Normandy  settled  down  into  the  most 
loyal  of  the  provinces  of  France.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  wise 
liberality  with  which  Philip  met  the  claims  of  the  towns  to  indepen- 
dence and  self-government,  as  well  as  to  the  overpowering  force  and 
military  ability  with  which  the  conquest  was  effected.  But  the  utter 
absence  of  all  opposition  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  deeper 
cause ;  to  the  Noiman,  his  transfer  from  John  to  Philip  was  a  mere 
passing  from  one  foreign  master  to  another,  and  foreigner  for  foreigner 
Philip  was  tbe  less  alien  of  the  two.  Between  France  and  Normandy 
there  had  been  as  many  years  of  friendship  as  of  strife  ;  between 
Nonnan  and  Angevin  lay  a  century  of  bitterest  hate.  Moreover,  the 
subjection  to  France. was  the  realization  in  fact  of  a  dependence  whicli 
had  always  existed  in  theory  ;  Philip  entered  Rouen  as  the  over-lord  of 
its  Dukes,  while  the  submission  to  the  house  of  Anjou  .had  been  the 
most  hnmiliatti^  of  all  submissions,  the  submission  to  an  equal.  \ 
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It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  temper  in  the  Nonnan  people  that 
forced  }ohn  to  abandon  aB  bope  of  resistance  on  the  failure  of  bis 
attempt  to  relieve  Chiteau  Gaillard,  by  the  siege  of  wbicb  Philip  com- 
menced his  invasion.  The  skill  with  which  the  combined  movements  for 
itsrelief  were  planned  proves  the  King's  military  ability.  The  besiegers 
were  parted  into  two  masses  by  the  Seine  ;  the  buUi  of  their  forces  were 
camped  in  the  level  space  within  the  bend  of  the  river,  while  one 
division  was  thrown  across  it  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Gambon,  and 
sweep  the  country  around  of  its  provisions.  John  proposed  to  cut  the 
French  army  in  two  by  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  which  formed 
the  only  communication  between  the  two  bodies,  while  the  whole  of 
his  own  forces  flung  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  French  division  en- 
camped in  the  euldesac  formed  by  the  river-bend,  and  without  any 
exit  save  the  bridge.  Had  the  attack  been  carried  out  as  ably  as  it 
was  planned,  it  must  have  ended  in  Philip's  ruin  ;  but  the  two  assaults 
were  not  made  simultaneously,  and  were  successively  repulsed.  The 
repulse  w&s  followed  by  the  utter  collapse  of  the  militaxy  system  by 
which  the  Angevins  had  held  Normandy ;  John's  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, and  his  mercenaries  passed  over  to  the  foe.  The  King's 
despairing  appeal  to  the  Duchy  itself  came  too  late  ;  its  nobles  were 
already  treating  with  Philip,  and  the  towns  were  incapable  of  resisting 
the  siege  train  of  the  French.  It  was  despair  of  any  aid  firom  Nor- 
mandy that  drove  John  over  sea  to  seek  it  as  fruitlessly  from  England, 
but  with  the  fall  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  the  pro- 
vince passed  without  a  stru^le  into  the  French  king's  hands.  On  its 
loss  hung  the  destinies  of  England,  and  the  interest  that  attaches  one 
to  the  grand  ruin  on  the  heights  of  Les  Andelys  is,  that  it  represents 
the  ruin  of  a  system  as  well  as  of  a  camp.  From  its  dark  donjon  and 
broken  walls  we  see  not  merely  the  pleasant  vale  of  Seine,  but  the 
sedgy  Am  of  our  own  Runnymede. 
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I.— BoKllah  Utaratora  UBdar  tha  Norauua  and 


-For  the  gencn 


of  thli  period,  see  Mr.  Morler'i 


Brewer  ind  Mr.  Dlmock  lo  his  collccled  works  in  the  RoUi 
lat  can  be  Itnown  of  Gerald  de  Bairi.  The  Poems  of  Waller 
ediled  by  Mr.  Wrighl  for  Ihe  Camden  Society  ;  Layamon,  by 


■evicw  of  the  literature  of  England  during  the  period 
just  traversed  that  we  shall  best  understand  the  new 
;  with  which  John,  when  driven  from  Nonnandy,  found 

St  with  Beket,  Henry  the  Second  had  been  poweriiilly 
silent  revolution  which  now  began  to  part  the  purely 
rom  the  Church.  During  the  earlier  ages  of  our  history 
literature  springing  up  in  ecclesiastical  schools,  and 
f  against  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  the  time  under 
wivileges.  With  but  two  exceptions,  in  fact,  those  of 
thelweard,  all  our  writers  from  Bseda  to  the  days  of 
ire  clergy  or  monks.  The  revival  of  letters  which  fol- 
]UcsC  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical  revival ;  the  intellectual 

Bee  bad  given  to  Normandy  travelled  across  the  Chan- 
;w  Norman  abbots  who  were  established  in  the  greater 
.terics  ;  and  writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where  the  chief 
I  literature,  patristic  or  classical,  were  copied  and  illumi- 
s  of  saints  compiled,  and  entries  noted  in  the  monastic 
led  from  this  time  a  part  of  every  religious  house  of  any 
i^ruitful  of  results  as  it  had  been  in  France,  the  philo- 
evotional  impulse  given  by  Anselm  produced  no  English 
gy  or  metaphysics  ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  national 
e  literary  revival  at  once  look  the  older  historical  form, 
'urgot  and  Simeon  threw  into  Latin  shape  the  national 

time  of  Henry  Ihc  First  with  an  especial  regard  to 
},  while  the  earlier  events  of  Stephen's  reign  were  noted 
'riors  of  Hoxham  in  the  wild  border-land  between  ttij- 
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land  and  the  Scots.     These,  however,  were  the  colourless  jottings  at 
mere  annalists  ;  it  was  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Canterbury,  in  Osbem's 
lit-es  of  the  English  saints  Dunstan  and  Elfeg,  or  in  Eadmer's  record 
of  the  struggle  of  Ansetnt  against  the  Red  King  and  his  successor,  that 
we  sec  (he  lirst  indications  of  a  distinctively  English  feeling  telling 
on  the  new  literature.     The  national  impulse  is  yet  more  consfucuous 
in  the  two  historians  that  followed.    The  war-songs  of  the  English 
conquerors  of  Britain  were  preserved  by  Henry,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  who  wove  them  into  annals  compiled  from  Bsda  and     - 
the  Chronicle ;  while  William,  the  librarian  of  Malmesbury,  has  Indus-    | 
triously  collected  the  lighter  ballads  which  embodied  the  popular  tra-     ■ 
ditions  of  the  English  Kings.     The  revival  of  English  patriotism  is  yet    j 
more  distinctly  visible  in  the  Sayings  of  jClfred  and  the  legend  of    I 
Hereward's  struggle  in  the  Fens  of  Ely,  whose  composition  may  pro-     | 
bably  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

We  may  see  the  tendency  of  English  literature  at  the  close  of  the 
Norman  period  in  William  of  MaJmesburj-,  In  himself,  as  in  his 
work,  he  marks  the  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  im 
he  was  of  both  English  and  Norman  parentage,  and  his  sympatbiL-i 
were  as  divided  as  his  blood.  In  the  form  and  style  of  his  writings 
he  shows  the  influence  of  those  classical  studies  which  were  nov 
reviving  throughout  Christendom.  Monk  as  he  is,  he  discards  the 
older  ecclesiastical  models  and  the  annalist ic  form.  Events  are 
grouped  together  with  no  strict  reference  to  time,  while  the  lively 
a.tive  flows  rapidly  and  loosely  along,  with  constant  breaks  of 
digression,  over  the  general  history  of  Europe  and  the  Church.     It  is 

this  change  of  historic  spirit  that  WiHiam  takes  his  place  as  fiisi 
of  the  more  statesmanlike  and  philosophic  school  of  historians  who    '*■ 
began  soon  to  arise  in  direct  connection  with  the  Court,  and  amongst 
whom  the  author  of  the  chronicle  which  commonly  bears  the  name 
of  "  Benedict  of  Peterborough,"  with  his  continuator  R<^r  of  How-    _ 
den,  are  the  most  conspicuous.     Both  held  judicial  offices  under  Henry    j 
the  Second,  and  it  is  to  their  position  at  Court  that  they  owe  the  ful- 
ness  and  accuracy   of   their  information  as  to  affairs  at   home  and 
abroad,  their  copious  supply  of  official  documents,  and  the  purely 
political  temper  with  which  they  regard  the  conflict  of  Church  and 
State  in  their  time.    The  same  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  bias,  com-    \ 
bined  with  remarkable  critical  ability,  is   found  in   the  history  of 
William,  the  Canon  of  Newborough.     From  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First,  in  fact,  the  English  court  had  become  the  centre  of  a  distinctly 
scculjr  literature.     The  treatise  of  Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  the  justiciar  of 
Hcnty  the  Second,  is  the  earliest  work  on  English  law,  as  that  of  tlie 
royal  treasurer,  Richard  Fitz-Neal,  on  the  Exchequer,  is  the  eaiUest 
on  E[iglish  government.    Romance  had  long  before  taken  root  in  the 
court  of  Henrj'  the  First,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Maixl, 
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the  "  Dreoma  of  Aithw,"  so  long  cherished  by  the  Celts  of  Brittany,  | 
which  had  travelled  to  Wales  in  the  tmii  of  the  exile  Rhys  ap 
Teirdor,  took  shape  in  the  History  of  the  Britons  by  Geoftiry  of  Mon- 
mouth. Myth,  l^end,  tradition,  the  classical  pedantry  of  the  day, 
the  Welsh  dreams  of  fiiture  triumph  over  the  Saxon,  the  memoirs  of 
the  Crusades  and  of  the  world-wide  dominion  of  Charies  Che  Great, 
were  mingled  tt^ether  by  this  daring  fabulist  in  a  work  whose  popu- 
larity became  at  once  immense.  Alired  of  Beverly  transferred  his  in- 
ventions into  the  region  of  sober  history,  while  two  Norman  trou-venrs,  I 
Gaimar  and  Wace,  translated  them  into  French  verse.  So  complete 
was  the  credence  they  obtained,  that  Arthur's  tomb  at  Glastonbury 
was  visited  by  Henry  the  Second,  while  the  child  of  his  son  GeofTry 
and  of  Constance  of  Brittany  bore  the  name  of  the  Celtic  hero.  Out 
of  Geoffry's  creation  grew  little  by  little  the  poem  of  the  Tablo  Round. 
Brittany,  which  had  mingled  with  the  story  of  Arthur  the  older  and 
more  mysterious  legend  of  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  lent  that  of  Lancelot 
to  the  wanderii^  minstrels  of  the  day,  who  moulded  it,  as  they  wan- 
dered from  hall  to  hall,  into  the  familiar  song  of  knighthood  wrested 
(ram  its  loyalty  by  the  love  of  woman.  The  stories  of  Tristram  and 
Gawayne,  at  first  as  independent  as  that  of  Lancelot,  were  drawn  with 
it  into  the  whirlpool  of  Arthurian  romance ;  and  when  the  Church, 
je^ous  of  the  popularity  of  the  legends  of  chivalry,  invented  as  a 
aNmtenicting  influence  the  poem  of  the  Sacred  Dish,  the  San  Graal 
vhich  beld  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of 
the  pare  in  heart,  the  genius  of  a  Court  poet,  Walter  de  iMap,  wove 
the  rival  legends  together,  sent  Arthur  and  his  knights  wandering 
over  sea  and  land  in  the  quest  of  the  San  Graal,  and  crowned  the 
*nk  by  the  figure  of  Sir  Galahad,  the  type  of  ideal  knighthood,  with- 
tm.  fear  and  without  reproach. 
Walter  was  one  of  two  remarkable  men  who  stand  before  us  as  the 
s  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  literary,  social,  and  religious 
a  which  followed  the  growth  of  romance  and  the  appearance  of 
1  1  freer  historical  tone  in  the  court  of  the  two  Henries.  Bom  on  the 
Wdsh  border,  a  student  at  Paris,  a  favourite  with  the  King,  a  royal 
'*"r'°'".  justiciary,  and  ambassador,  the  genius  of  Walter  de  Map  was 
u  wious  as  it  was  prolific.  He  is  as  much  at  his  ease  in  sweeping 
I  logethcrthechit-chatofthe  time  in  his  "Courtly  Trifles,"  as  in  creating 
'  the  character  of  Sir  Galahad.  But  he  only  rose  to  his  fullest  strength 
.  *faen  be  turned  from  the  fields  of  romance  to  that  of  Church  reform, 
'  ad  embodied  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  day  in  the  figure  of  his 
'Bishop  Goliath."  The  whole  spirit  of  Henry  and  his  Court  in  their 
,  amggle  with  Beket  is  reflected  and  illustrated  in  the  apocalypse  and 
'<   confession  of  this  im^inary  prelate.     Picture  after  picture  strips  the 

tral  from  the  corruption  of  the  medieval  Church,  its  indolence,  its 
thirst  for  gain,  its  secret  immorality.    The  whole  body  of  the  c\eT^,\ 
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ftom  Pope  (o  hedge-priest,  is  painted  as  busy  in  the  chase  for  gain ; 
what  escapes  the  Usbop  is  siuqiped  up  by  the  archdeacon,  what  escapes 
the  archdeacon  is  nosed  and  hunted  down  by  the  dean,  while  a  host 
of  minor  officials  prowl  hungrily  around  these  greater  marauders.  Out 
of  the  crowd  of  figures  which  fills  the  canvas  of  the  satirist,  pluralist 
vicars,  abbois  "purple  as  their  wines,"  monks  feeding  and  chattering 
together  like  parrots  in  the  refectory,  rises  the  Philistine  Bishop,  hght 
of  purpose,  void  of  conscience,  lost  in  sensuality,  dranken,  unchaste, 
the  Goliath  who  sums  up  the  enormities  of  all,  and  against  whose 
forehead  this  new  David  slings  his  sharp  pebble  of  the  brook.  Power- 
less to  hold  the  wine-cup,  Goliath  trolls  out  the  famous  drinking-song 
that  a  hundred  translations  have  made  familiar  to  us: — 
"  Die  I  must,  bat  let  me  die  drinking  in  >n  inn  t 
Hold  the  wine-cap  to  my  lipt  iponiling  from  the  Un  I 
So,  when  angels  flutter  down  Id  l>ke  me  from  my  sin, 
■  Ah,  God  b»e  mercy  on  this  lOt,'  the  cherubs  will  b^int " 
The  spirit  of  criticism  which  assailed  in  Walter  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  the  day,  ventured  in  Gerald  de  Barri  to  attack  its  system  of 
civil  government.  Gerald  is  the  father  of  our  popular  literature,  as  he 
is  the  originator  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  pamphlet  Weldi 
blood  (as  his  usual  name  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  implies)  mixed  with 
Norman  in  his  veins,and  something  of  the  restless  Celtic  fire  runs  alike 
through  his  writings  and  his  life.  A  busy  scholar  at  Paris,  a  reforming 
archdeacon  in  Wales,  the  wittiest  of  Court  chaplains,  the  most  trouble- 
some of  bishops,  Gerald  became  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  of  all 
the  authors  of  his  time.  In  his  hands  the  stately  Latin  tongue  took 
the  vivacity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  jongleur's  verse.  Reared  as  he 
had  been  in  classical  studies,  he  threw  pedantry  contemptuously  aside; 
"  It  is  better  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  understood,"  is  his  characto- 
istic  apology  for  the  novelty  of  his  style :  "new  times  require  new 
fashions,  and  so  I  have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry  method  of 
some  authon,  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of  speo^  which  is 
actually  in  vogue  to-day."  His  tract  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and 
his  account  of  Wales,  which  are  in  fact  reports  of  two  journeys  imdff- 
taken  in  those  countries  with  John  and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  illiistnte 
his  rapid  feculty  of  careless  observation,  his  audacity,  and  his  good 
sense.  They  are  just  the  sort  of  lively,  dashing  letters  that  we  find  ni 
the  correspondence  of  a  modern  joumaL  There  is  the  same  modos 
tone  in  his  political  pamphlets  ;  his  profusion  of  jests,  his  fund  of 
anecdote,  the  aptness  of  his  quotations,  his  natural  shrewdness  and 
critical  acumen,  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  his  Style,  are  backed  by 
a  fearlessness  and  impetuosity  that  made  him  a  dangerous  assailant 
even  to  such  a  ruler  as  Henry  the  Second.  The  invectives  in  which 
Gerald  poured  out  his  resentment  against  the  Angevins  are  the  cause 
of  half  the  scandal  about  Henry  and  his  sons  which  has  found  its  way 
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story.    His  life  was  wasted  in  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  secure 
^  of  St.  David's,  but  the  pungent  pen  of  the  pamphleteer  played     | 
1  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  its  struggle  with  the  i^ 

1 
i  only,  however,  as  the  writings  of  Englishmen  that  Latin  or  a: 
1  works  like  these  can  be  claimed  as  part  of  English  literature. 
led  Irom  Court  by  the  Conquest,  superseded  in  legal  documents  ' 
in,  the  English  tongue  ceased  to  be  literary.  The  spoken  tongue  i 
nation  at  large  remained  of  eourse  En^sh  as  before  ;  William  ' 
f  had  tried  to  team  it,  that  he  might  administer  justice  to  his 
ts  ;  but,  like  all  popular  dialects  when  freed  from  the  control  of 
ten  literature,  it  tended  to  lose  its  grammatical  complexities  of 
r  and  inflexion,  while  a  few  new  words  crept  in  from  the  language 
conquerors.  One  great  monument  indeed  of  English  prose,  the 
;h  Chronicle  itself,  lingered  on  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  but 
1  out  amidst  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  as  a  written 
ige  English  was  silent  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  revival 
des  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  the  return  of  John  to  his 
realm.  "  There  was  a  priest  in  the  land  whose  name  was  Laya-  J 
he  was  son  of  Leovenath :  may  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  him ! 
relt  at  Eamley,  a  noble  church  on  the  bank  of  Severn  (good  it 
d  to  him !)  near  Radstone,  where  he  read  books.  It  came  in 
to  him  and  in  his  chiefest  thought  that  he  would  teU  the  noble 
of  England,  what  the  men  were  named,  and  whence  they  came, 
irst  had  English  land."  Journeying  far  and  wide  over  the  land, 
iest  of  Eamley  found  Bseda  and  Wace,  the  books  too  of  S.  Albin 
';  Austin.  "  Layamon  laid  dawn  these  books  and  turned  the 
;  he  beheld  them  lovingly:  may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him ! 
e  took  with  fingers  and  wrote  a  book-skin,  and  the  true  word  set 
«■  and  compressed  the  three  books  into  one,"  Layamon's  church 
r  Areley,  near  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire ;  bis  poem  was  in  fact 
^fied  "  Brut,"  with  insertions  from  Baeda.  Historically  it  is 
less,  but  as  a  monument  of  our  language  it  is  beyond  all  price; 
a  sleep  of  half  a  century  English  woke  up  unchanged.  In  more 
thirty  thousand  lines  less  than  fifty  Norman  words  are  to  be 
,  Even  the  old  poetic  tradition  remains  the  same ;  the  allite- 
metre  of  the  earlier  verse  is  only  slightly  affected  by  rhyme,  the 
s  are  the  few  natural  similes  of  Czdmon,  the  battles  are  painted 
the  same  rough,  simple  joy.  It  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  the 
sh  tongue  thus  wakes  again  into  written  life  on  the  eve  of  the 
straggle  between  the  nation  and  its  King.  The  artificial  fomu 
cd  by  the  Conquest  were  falling  away  from  the  people  as  from 
erature,  and  a  new  England,  quickened  by  the  Celtic  vivacity  of 
sp  and  the  Norman  daring  of  Gerald,  stood  forth  to  its  c<n^bCC\ 
fohn.  \ 
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\Auiltoritia. — Our  chief  lource  of  infonDalion  ii  the  "  Chronicle  of  Rofel 
of  Wendover,"  the  firat  of  the  S.  Alban's  aimalists,  whose  work  wsc  subce- 
qnently  revised  and  conlinoed  in  a  more  patriotic  tone  by  another  monk  <^  ibe 
same  abbey,  Matthew  Paria.  The  Annals  of  Waverley,  Dunstable,  and  Bniton 
aie  all  Important  far  the  period.  The  great  series  of  the  Royal  Rolls,  patent 
and  other,  begin  now  (o  be  of  the  highest  value.  The  French  authoiilies  as 
b<!(bre.  For  Langtan,  see  Hook's  biognph;  in  the  "Lives  of  the  Aid-  i 
bishops."  The  best  modem  account  of  this  reign  tsin  Mr,  Pearsra's  "Hiitoiy  1 
of  England,"  voL  il]  { 

"  Foul  ss  it  is,  hell  itself  i$  defiled  by  the  fotiler  pieseoce  of  John." 
The  terrible  verdict  of  the  King's  contemporaries  has  passed  into  the 
sober  judgment  of  history.  Externally  John  possessed  all  the  quidi- 
ness,  the  vivacity,  the  cleverness,  the  good-humour,  the  social  chaim 
which  distinguished  his  house.     He  was  fond  of  books  and  learned 

,  he  was  the  friend  of  Gerald  as  he  was  the  student  of  Plky. 
He  had  a  strange  gift  of  attracting  friends  and  of  vrinning  the  love  of 

en.  But  in  his  inner  soul  John  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the 
Angevins.  He  united  into  one  mass  of  wickedness  their  insolence, 
sellislmess,  their  unbridled  lust,  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  tbcir 
ahamelessness,  their  superstition,  their  cynical  indilTerence  to  honour 
troth.  In  mere  boyhood  he  had  torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards 
of  the  Irish  chieftains  who  came  to<own  him  as  their  lord.  His  ii^ia- 
titude  and  perfidy  had  brought  down  his  father's  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  To  his  brother  he  had  been  the  worst  of  traitors.  AH 
Christendom  believed  him  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  nephew,  Aithnf 
of  Brittany.  He  had  abandoned  one  wife  and  was  faithless  to  another. 
His  punishments  were  refinements  of  cruelty,  the  starvation  of  chil- 
dren, the  crushing  old  men  under  copes  of  lead.  His  court  xm  a 
brothel  where  no  woman  was  safe  from  the  royal  lust,  and  where  his 
cynicism  loved  to  publish  the  news  of  his  victims'  shame.     He  «m  u 

^n  in  his  superstition  as  he  was  daring  in  his  impiety.  He  ScoAed 
at  priests  and  turned  his  back  on  the  mass,  even  amidst  the  sotenmi- 
lics  of  his  coronation,  but  he  never  stirred  on  a  journey  without  hanc- 
ing  relics  round  his  neck.  But  with  the  supreme  wickedness  of  his 
race  he  inherited  its  profound  ability.  His  plan  for  the  relief  of 
Chfltcau  Gaillard,  the  rapid  march  by  which  he  shattered  Atthnr's 
hopes  at  Mirabeau,  showed  an  inborn  genius  for  war.  In  the  rapidity 
and  breadth  of  bis  political  combinations  he  far  surpassed  the  states- 
men of  his  time.  Throughout  his  reign  we  see  him  quick  to  diaccni 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  inexhaustible  in  the  resources  wttfa  \ 
which  be  met  them.    The  overthrow  of  bis  continental  power  on)]r     : 
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sinined  him  to  die  formation  of  a  great  league  which  all  but  brought      Sei 
Philip  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  sudden  revolt  of  all  England  was  par-       j~ 
ricd  by  a  shameless  alliance  with  the  Papacy.    The  closer  study  of      19 
John's  history  clears  away  the  charges  of  sloth  and  incapacity  with       ^\ 
which  men  tried  to  explain  the  greatness  of  bis  fall    The  awfiil  lesson 
of  bis  life  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  no  weak  and  indolent  voluptuary, 
but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  the  Angcvins  who  lost  Normandy, 
became  the  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  perished  in  a  struggle  of  despair 
against  Ei^lish  freedom. 

The  whole  energies  of  the  King  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of  bis  lost  ^ 
dominions  on  the  Continent  He  impatiently  collected  money  and  men' 
for  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou,  who  were  Will 
struggling  against  the  arms  of  France  in  Foitou  andGuienne,  and  had 
assembled  an  army  at  Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1205,  when  hi^ 
project  was  suddenly  thwarted  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Pri- 
mate and  the  Earl  Mareschal.  So  completely  had  both  the  baronage 
and  the  Church  been  humbled  by  his  father,  that  the  attitude  of  their 
representatives  indicated  the  new  spirit  of  national  freedom  which  was 
riling  around  the  King.  John  at  once  braced  bimaelf  to  the  struggle. 
The  death  of  Hubert  Waller,  a  few  days  after  this  successful  protest^ 
enabled  him,  as  it  seemed,  to  neutralize  the  oppoaitioa  of  the  Church 
by  placing  a  creature  of  his  own  at  its  head.  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  at  his  bidding  and 
entbroDed  as  Primate.  In  a  previous  though  informal  gathering,  how- 
eva-,  the  convent  bad  already  chosen  its  sub-prior,  Reginald,  as  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  rival  claimants  hastened  to  app^  to  Rome,  but  the 
lesult  of  their  appeal  was  a  startling  one  both  for  themselves  and  for  the 
Kiag,  Innocent  the  Third,  who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne,  had 
pushed  its  claims  of  supremacy  over  Christendom  further  than  any  of 
Us  predecessors  :  resolved  to  free  the  Church  of  England  from  the  royal 
tjnwmy,  he  quashed  both  the  contested  elections,  and  commanded 

idle  mooki  who  appeared  before  him  to  elect  in  his  presence  Stephen 
Lai^ton  to  the  arehiepiscopal  see.  Personally,  a  better  choice  could 
BM  have  been  made,  for  Stephen  was  a  man  who  by  sheer  weight  of 
\.  leaning  and  holiness  of  life  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and 
jl  >hfiM  after  career  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  English  patriots. 
?  Bnt  in  itself  the  step  was  a  violent  usurpation  of  the  rights  bodi  of  the 
'{  Onircb  and  of  the  crown.  The  King  at  once  met  it  with  defiance,  and 
S  iqtlied  to  the  P^ial  threats  of  interdict  if  Langton  were  any  longer 
i  (Khided  from  his  see,  by  a  counter  threat  that  the  interdict  should  he 
1  fallowed  by  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  and  the  mutdation  of  every 
-{    Italian  he  cooldseiie  in  the  realm.    Innocent,  however,  was  not  a  man 

(10  draw  back  (ram  bis  purpose,  and  the  interdict  fell  at  last  upon  the 
hnd.  All  wonhip  save  that  of  a  few  privileged  orders,  all  administra.- 
tion  of  the  Sacrunent  save  that  of  private  biqitism,  ceased  over  Vh&\ 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  country  :  the  church-bells  were  silent,-the 
dead  lay  unburied  on  the  ground.  The  King  replied  by  confiscatine 
the  lands  of  the  clergy  who  observed  the  interdict,  by  subjecting  thera, 
in  spite  of  their  privileges,  to  the  royal  courts,  and  often  by  leaving 
outr^es  on  them  unpunished.  "  Let  him  go,"  said  John,  when  a 
Welshman  was  brought  before  him  for  the  murder  of  a  priest,  "  he  has 
killed  my  enemy ! "  Two  years  passed  before  the  Pope  proceeded 
to  the  fiiTther  sentence  of  excommunication.  John  was  now  formally 
cut  off  from  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  but  the  new  sentence  was  met 
with  the  same  defiance  as  the  old.  Five  of  the  bishops  had  fled  over 
sea,  and  secret  disaffection  was  spreading  widely,  but  there  was  no 
public  avoidance  of  the  excommunicated  King.  An  Archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  who  withdrew  from  his  service,  was  crushed  to  death  undei 
a  cope  of  lead,  and  the  hint  was  sufficient  to  prevent  either  prelate  or 
noble  from  following  his  example.  Only  one  weapon  now  remained  in 
Innocent's  hands.  An  excommunicate  king  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian,  or  to  have  claims  on  the  obedience  of  Christian  subjects. 
As  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom,  the  Popes  had  ere  now  asserted 
their  right  to  remove  such  a  ruler  from  his  throne,  and  to  give  it  to  a 
worthier  than  he.  It  was  this  right  which  Innocent  asserted  in  the 
deposition  of  John.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  com- 
mitted the  execution  of  his  sentence  to  FhiLp  of  France.  John 
met  it  with  the  same  scorn  as  before.  His  insolent  disdain  suf- 
fered the  Roman  deacon  Pandulf  to  proclaim  his  deposition  to  his 
very  face  at  Northampton.  An  enormous  army  gathered  at  his  call 
on  Barham  Down,  and  the  English  fleet  dispelled  all  darker  of  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  Philip's  forces  now  assembled  on  the  opposite 
coast,  by  crossing  the  Channel,  capturing  some  ships,  aitd  burning 

At  the  ver^  moment  of  apparent  triumph  John  suddenly  gave 
way.  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  danger  at  home  which  shook  him 
out  of  his  contemptuous  inaction.  From  the  first  be  had  guarded 
jealously  against  any  revolt  of  the  baronage  during  his  struggle  with 
the  Church  j  he  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  their  children  as  hos- 
tages for  their  loyalty  ;  he  had  crushed  a  rising  of  the  Irish  nobles  ui 
the  midst  of  the  interdict,  and  foiled  by  rapid  marches  the  efforts  at 
rebellion  which  Innocent  had  stirred  up  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  Bar- 
barous cruelties  celebrated  his  triumph  ;  he  drove  De  Braose,  one  of 
the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  to  die  in  exile,  while  his  wife 
and  grandchildren  were  beheved  to  have  been  starved  to  death  in  the 
royal  prisons.  On  the  nobles  who  still  clung  panic-stricken  to  the 
court  of  the  excommunicate  king,  John  heaped  outrages  worse  than 
death.  Illegal  exactions,  the  seizure  of  their  castles,  the  preference 
shown  to  foreigners,  were  small  provocations  compared  wth  his  at- 
tacks on  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters.    Powerless  to  resist 
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openly,  the  baronage  plunged  almost  to  a  man  into  secret  con- 
spiracies ;  many  promised  aid  to  Philip  on  his  landing,  while  the  King 
of  Scots,  with  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  were  busy  in  corresponding  with 
the  Pope.  It  was  with  the  proofs  of  this  universal  disaffection  in  his 
hands  that  Pandulf  summoned  John  to  submit ;  but  the  ambition  of 
the  King  seconded  his  fears.  Vile  as  he  was,  he  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  ability  of  his  race,  and  in  the  wide  combination  he 
had  long  been  planning  against  Philip  he  showed  himself  superior,  as 
a  diplomatist,  to  Henry  himself.  The  barons  of  Poitou  were  already 
sworn  to  aid  him  in  the  South.  He  had  purchased  the  alliance  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders  in  the  North.  His  nephew  Otho,  the  Papal  claimant 
of  the  Empire,  had  engaged  to  bring  the  knighthood  of  Germany  to 
his  aid.  But  for  the  success  of  this  vast  combination  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Pope  was  indispensable,  for  none  of  his  allies,  and  least  of  all 
Otho,  could  fight  side  by  side  with  an  excommunicate  king.  Once 
resolved  on,  his  submission  was  effected  with  a  shameless  cynicism. 
Not  only  did  John  promise  to  receive  Langton,  and  to  compensate 
the  clergy  for  their  losses,  not  only  did  he  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the 
eiOed  bishops  on  their  return,  but,  amidst  the  wonder  and  disgust  of  his 
Court,  he  solenmly  resigned  both  crown  and  realms  into  the  hands  of 
the  l^^te,  and  received  them  back  again  to  be  held  by  fealty  and 
homage  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pope. 

England  thrilled  at  the  news  with  a  sense  of  national  shame  such  as 
she  had  never  felt  before.  ''He  has  become  the  Pope's  man,"  the 
whole  country  murmured  ;  ''  he  has  forfeited  the  very  name  of  King ; 
from  a  free  man  he  has  degraded  himself  into  a  serf."  But  as  a  politi- 
cal measure  the  success  of  John's  submission  was  complete.  The 
French  army  at  once  broke  up  in  impotent  rage,  but  on  its  advance 
towards  Flanders  five  hundred  English  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury fell  upon  the  fleet  which  accompanied  it  along  the  coast,  and 
utterly  destroyed  it.  The  great  league  which  John  had  so  long  ma- 
tured at  last  disclosed  itself.  The  King  himself  landed  in  Poitou, 
tallied  its  barons  round  him,  crossed  the  Loire  in  triumph,  and  re- 
captured Angers,  the  home  of  his  race.  At  the  same  time  Otho,  rein- 
forcing his  German  army  byjfae  knighthood  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne, 
IS  well  as  by  a  body  of  English  mercenaries,  invaded  France  from 
the  north.  For  the  moment  Philip  seemed  lost,  and  yet  on  the 
fortunes  of  Philip  hung  the  fortunes  of  English  freedom.  But  in  this 
crisis  of  her  fate  France  was  true  to  herself  and  her  King  ;  the  towns- 
men marched  from  every  borough  to  Philip's  rescue,  priests  led  their 
ilocks  to  battle  with  the  sacred  banners  flying  at  their  head.  The  two 
annies  met  near  the  bridge  of  Bouvincs,  between  Lille  and  Toumay, 
and  from  the  first  the  day  went  against  the  invaders.  The  Flemish 
•ere  the  first  to  fly,  then  the  German  centre  was  overwhelmed  by  the . 
numbers  of  the  French,  last  of  all  the  English  on  the  ngYil  viex«\ 
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In-oken  by  the  fierce  onset  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  cbargei 
I  in  hand,  and  struck  the  Earl  of  Salisburj  to  the  ground.  Th' 
of  this  complete  overthrow  reached  John  in  the  midst  of  his  tn 
umphs  in  the  South,  and  scattered  his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  a 
deserted  by  the  Poitevin  noblesse,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  aloni 
enabled  him  to  return,  baffled  and  humiliated,  to  his  island  Icin^om. 
is  to  the  victory  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Grea 
Charter.  From  the  hour  of  his  submission  to  the  Papacy,  John's  ven 
geance  on  the  barons  had  only  been  delayed  till  he  should  return : 
conqueror  from  the  fields  of  France.  A  sense  of  their  danger  nervet 
the  nobles  to  resistance  ;  they  refused  to  follow  the  King  on  his  fbreigi 
campaign  till  the  excommunication  were  removed,  and  when  it  wa 
removed  they  still  refused,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  bound  t< 
\  in  wars  without  the  realm.  Furious  as  he  was  at  this  new  atti 
tude  of  resistance,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  vengeance,  and  Johi 
sailed  for  Poitou  with  the  dream  of  a  great  victory  which  should  la; 
Philip  and  the  barons  alike  at  his  feet  He  returned  from  his  defea 
find  the  nobles  no  longer  banded  together  in  secret  conspiracies,  bu 
openly  united  in  a  definite  claim  of  liberty  and  law.  The  author  c 
this  great  change  was  the  new  Archbishop  whom  Innocent  bad  set  01 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing  in  Eng 
land,  Stephen  Langton  had  assumed  the  constitutional  position  of  th 
Primate  as  champion  of  the  old  English  customs  and  law  against  th 
personal  despotism  of  the  Kings.  As  Anselm  had  withstood  Williar 
the  Red,  as  Theobald  had  rescued  England  from  the  lawlessness  c 
Stei^en,  so  Langton  prepared  to  withstand  and  rescue  his  couotT 
from  the  tymnny  of  John.  At  his  first  meeting  with  the  King  h 
called  on  him  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Confessm 
phrase  in  which  the  whole  of  the  national  liberties  were  summed  uj 
Churchman  as  he  was,  he  protested  against  the  royal  homage  to  th 
Pope  ;  and  when  John  threatened  vengeance  on  the  barons  for  the 
refusal  to  sail  with  him  to  Poitou,  Langton  menaced  him  with  excoir 
munication  if  he  assailed  his  subjects  by  any  but  due  process  of  lav 
Far,  however,  f-om  being  satisfied  with  resistance  such  as  this  t 
isolated  acts  of  tyranny,  it  was  the  Archbishop's  aim  to  restore  on 
formal  basis  the  older  freedom  of  the  realm.  In  a  private  meeting  1 
the  barons  at  S.  Paul's  he  produced  the  Charier  of  Henry  the  Hrs 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  welcomed  showed  the  sagadi 
with  which  the  Primate  had  chosen  his  ground  for  the  coming  struggl< 
All  hope,  however,  hung  on  the  fortunes  of  the  French  campaign  ; 
was  the  victory  at  Bouvines  that  broke  the  spell  of  terror,  and  withi 
a  few  days  of  the  King's  landing  the  barons  again  met  at  S.  Edmund: 
bury,  and  swore  on  the  high  altar  to  demand  from  him,  if  needfiil  b 
force  of  arms,  the  observance  of  Henry's  Charter  and  of  the  Coi 
lessor's  Law,    At  Christina*  they  presented  themselves  in  arms  befoi 
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iie  King,  and  preferred  their  claim.  The  few  months  that  followed 
bowed  John  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  land  ;  nobles  and  Churchmen 
rere  alike  arrayed  against  him,  and  the  commissioners  whom  he  sent 
0  plead  his  cause  at  the  County  Courts  brought  back  the  news  that 
10  man  would  help  him  against  the  Charter.  At  Easter  the  barons 
gain  gathered  in  arms  at  Brackley,  and  renewed  their  claim.  ^  Why 
io  they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom  ?"  cried  John  in  a  burst  of  passion ; 
ut  the  whole  country  rose  as  one  man  at  his  refusal.  London  threw 
pen  her  gates  to  the  army  of  the  barons,  now  organized  under  Robert 
'ilx- Walter,  **the  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  holy  Church." 
rbe  example  of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed  by  Exeter  and  Lin- 
oln ;  promises  of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  the  Northern 
Lobles  marched  hastily  to  join  their  comrades  in  London.  With  seven 
lorsemen  in  his  train,  John  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  nation 
n  arms.  He  had  summoned  mercenaries  and  appealed  to  his  liege 
ord,  the  Pope  ;  but  summons  and  appeal  were  alike  too  late.  Nursing 
frradi  in  his  heart  the  tyrant  bowed  to  necessity,  and  summoned  the 
nrons  to  a  conference  at  Runnymede. 


Section  III.*TlM  Oreat  Charter,  Ifll5-lfll7. 

[AwikoritUs, — ^Thc  text  of  the  Charter  is  given  by  Professor  Stubbs,  with 
luble  comments,  in  his  *'  Documents  Illustrated,"  &c.  Mr.  Pearson  gives 
uefid  analysis  ot  iL] 

Vn  island  in  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor  had  been 

•sen  as  the  place  of  conference  :  the  King  encamped  on  one  bank, 

le  the  barons  covered  the  marshy  flat,  still  known  by  the  name  of 

inymede,  on  the  other.    Their  delegates  met  in  the  island  between 

1,  but  the  negotiations  were  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  John's  pur- 

of  unconditional  submission.    The  Great  Charter  was  discussed, 

m!  to,  and  signed  in  a  single  day. 

e  copy  of  it  still  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  injured  by 

3)d  fire,  but  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging  from  the  brown, 

lied  parchment     It  is  impossible  to  gaze  without  reverence  on  the 

t  monument  of  English  freedom  which  we  can  see  with  our  own 

ad  touch  with  our  own  hands,  the  great  Charter  to  which  from 

age  patriots  have  looked  back  as  the  basis  of  English  liberty. 

itself  the  Charter  was  no  novelty,  nor  did  it  claim  to  establish 

w  constitutional  principles.    The  Charter  of  Henry  the  First 

the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  the  additions  to  it  are  for  the  most 

mal  recognitions  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  changes 

ed  by  Henry  the  Second.    But  the  vague  expressions  of  the 

uters  were  now  exchanged  for  precise  and  elaborate  provisions. . 

is  of  unwritten  custom  which  the  older  grants  d\d  l\U\e  mot  A 
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than  recogmze  had  proved  too  weak  to  hold  the  Angevins  ;  and 
baronage  now  threw  them  aside  for  the  restraints  of  written  law.     1 

*  s  way  that  the  Great  Charter  marks  the  transition  from  the  ag 
traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the  nation's  memory  and  officially 
dared  by  the  Primate,  to  the  age  of  written  legislation,  of  parliami 
and  statutes,  which  was  soon  to  come.  The  Church  had  shown  its  pc 
of  self-defence  in  the  struggle  over  the  interdict,  and  the  clause  wl 
recogniied  its  rights  alone  retained  the  older  and  general  form.  Bui 
vagueness  ceases  when  the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with  the  rij 
of  Englishmen  at  large,  their  right  to  justice,  to  security  of  person 
property,  to  good  government.  "No  freeman,"  ran  the  memor 
article  that  lies  at  the  base  of  our  whole  judicial  system,  "shal 
seiied  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any 
brought  to  ruin  :  we  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against ) 
save  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  ' 
no  man  will  we  sell,"  runs  another,  "  or  deny,  or  delay,  right  or 
tice."  The  great  reforms  of  the  past  reigns  were  now  formally  re 
nized;  judges  of  assize  were  to  hold  their  circuits  four  times  in  the  ^ 
and  the  Court  of  Commen  Pleas  was  no  longer  to  follow  the  Kii 
his  wanderings  over  the  realm,  but  to  sit  in  a  fixed  place.  But 
denial  of  justice  under  John  was  a  small  danger  compared  with 
lawless  exactions  both  of  himself  and  his  predecessor.  Richard 
increased  the  amount  of  the  scutage  which  Henry  II.  had  introdi 
and  applied  it  to  raise  funds  for  his  ransom.  He  had  restored  the  D 
geld,  or  land  tax,  so  often  abolished,  under  the  new  name  of  "caruci 
had  seized  the  woolof  the  Cistercians  and  the  plateof  the  churches, 
rated  moveables  as  well  as  land.  John  had  again  raised  the  ra' 
scutage,  and  imposed  aids,  fines,  and  ransoms  at  his  pleasure  wit 
counsel  of  the  baronage.  The  Great  Charter  met  this  abuse  b; 
provision  on  which  our  constitutional  system  rests.  With  the  a 
of  the  three  customary  feudal  aids  which  still  remained  tc 
m,  "  no  scutage  or  ^d  shall  be  imposed  in  our  realm  save  b; 
common  council  of  the  realm;"  and  to  this  Great  Council  it  was 
vided  that  prelates  and  the  greater  barons  should  be  summone 
special  writ,  and  all  tenants  in  chief  through  the  sheriffs  and  ba 
at  least  forty  days  before.  A  number  of  irregular  exactions 
abolished  or  assessed  at  a  fixed  rate,  the  abuses  of  wardship 
reformed,  and  widows  protected  ^^ainst  the  compulsory  marriag 
which  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  profit  of  the  crown. 

The  rights  which  the  barons  claimed  for  themselves  they  claime 
the  nation  at, large.  The  boon  of  free  and  unbought  justice  vt 
boon  for  all,  but  a  special  provision  protected  the  right  of  the  poor, 
forfeiture  of  the  freeman  on  conviction  of  felony  was  never  to  in< 
his  tenement,  or  that  of  the  merchant  his  wares,  or  that  of  the  cou 
man  bis  wain.    The  means  of  actual  livelihood  were  to  be  Icfr  cvi 
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tkewoist.  Ilieander-teiiaiitsor  fonncTswereprotectedagaiiut  alllsw-  Sk.  uL 
leu  eractions  of  their  lords  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  theae  were  tKit^t-t 
protected  against  the  lawless  exactions  of  the  crown.  The  towns  CxAnnu 
were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privileges,  their  free-     JSJJj 

dom  frnm  arbitrary  taxation,  their  rights  of  justice,  of  common  de-        

Eberation,  of  regulation  of  trade.  "  Let  the  city  of  London  have  all 
its  old  liberties  and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water. 
Bendes  this,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities,  and  boroughs, 
and  towns,  and  ports,  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs."  The 
inSuence  of  the  trading  class  is  seen  in  two  other  enactments,  by 
which  freedotn  of  journeying  and  trade  was  secured  to  forngn  mei^ 
chants,  and  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  ordered  to  be 
enforced  throughout  the  realm.  There  remained  only  one  question, 
nd  that  the  most  difficult  of  all ;  the  question  how  to  secure  this  order 
■4iich  the  Charter  had  established  in  the  actual  government  of  the 
icalin.  The  immediate  abuses  were  easily  swept  away,  the  hostages 
restored  to  their  homes,  the  foreigners  banished  from  the  country-. 
Bat  it  was  less  easy  to  provide  means  for  the  control  of  a  King  whom 
BO  man  could  tnist,  and  a  council  of  twenty-four  barons  were  chosen 
from  the  general  body  of  their  order  to  enforce  on  John  the  obser- 
nnce  of  the  Charter,  with  the  right  of  declaring  war  on  the  King 
i  ibotdd  its  provisions  be  inAinged.  Finally,  the  Charter  was  published 
dinN^hotit  the  whole  country,  and  sworn  to  at  every  hundred-mote 
and  town-mote  by  order  from  the  King. 

"They  have  given  me  four-and-twenty  over-kings,"  cried  John  in  a  John  aac 
tmst  of  fiiry,  flinging  himself  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  sticks  and  straw  obwSv. 
in  his  impotent  rage.  But  the  rage  soon  passedinto  the  subtle  pohcy  of 
which  he  was  a  master.  Before  daybreak  he  had  ridden  from  Windsor, 
ad  he  lingered  for  months  along  the  Southern  shore,  the  Cinque  Ports 
mdOielsleof  Wight,  waiting  for  news  of  the  aid  he  had  solicited  from 
Romeandfrom  the  Continent    It  was  not  without  definite  purpose  that 

Ihehad  become  the  vassal  of  Rome.  While  Innocent  was  dreaming  of  a 
fast  Christian  Empire,  with  the  Pope  at  its  bead,  to  enforee  justice  and 
idi^an  on  his  under-lcings,  John  believed  that  the  Papal  protection 
would  enable  him  to  rule  as  tyrannically  as  he  would.  The  thunders 
of  the  P^>acy  were  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  his  protection,  as  the  armies 
of  England  are  at  hand  to  protect  the  vileness  and  oppression  of  a 
TmUsh  Sultan  or  a  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  His  envoys  were  already 
It  Home,  and  Innocent,  wroth  both  at  the  revolt  against  his  vassal 
and  the  disregard  of  his  own  position  as  over-lord,  annulled  the  Great 
Qiater  and  suspended  Stephen  Langton  from  the  exercise  of  his  office 
u  Primatb  Autumn  brought  a  host  of  foreign  soldiers  from  over  sea  I 
Id  the  King's  standard,  and  advancing  against  the  disorganized  forces 
of  the  barons,  John  starved  Rochester  into  submission  and  marehed 
ravaging  through  the  midland  counties  to  the  North,  while  \us  m^t-V 
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cei^aries  spread  like  locusts  over  the  whole  lace  of  the  land. 
Berwick  the  King  turned  back  triuoipbant  to  coop  up  bis  enem 
London,  where  fresh  Papal  excommunications  fell  on  the  baron 
the  city.  But  the buighers set  Innocent  at  defiance.  "The  order 
secular  matters  appertaineth  not  to  the  Pope,"  they  said,  in  word 
seem  like  mutterings  of  the  coming  Lolla^xm;  and  at  the  adv 
Siinon  Langton,  the  Archbishop's  brother,  bells  swung  out  and 
was  celebrated  as  before.  With  the  undisciplined  militia  of  the  c( 
and  the  towns,  however,  success  was  impossible  against  the  tt 
forces  of  the  King,  and  despair  drove  the  barons  to  seek  aid 
Trance.  Philip  had  long  been  waiting  the  opportunity  for  his  re 
upon  John,  and  his  son  Lewis  at  once  accepted  the  crown  in  s] 
ItmocetLt's  excommunications,  and  landed  in  Thanei  with  a 
siderable  force.  As  the  barons  had  foreseen,  the  French  merce 
who  constituted  John's  host  refused  to  fight  against  the  F 
sovereign.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  rev 
Deserted  by  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  the  King  was  forced  to  fall  r.' 
back  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  while  his  rival  entered  Londoi 
received  the  submission  of  tlie  larger  part  of  England.  Only  I 
under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  held  out  obstinately  against  Lewis,  and 
who  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches  had  succeeded  in  distraciin 
plans  of  the  barons,  and  relieving  Lincoln,  now  turned  souihw: 
rescue  the  great  fortress  of  the  coast  In  crossing  the  Wash,  hoi 
his  anny  was  surprised  by  the  tide,  and  his  baggage,  with  the 
treasures,  washed  away. 

The  fever  which  seited  the  bafBed  tyrant  in  the  Abbey  of  Swine 
was  inSamed  by  a  gluttonous  debauch,  and  John  entered  Newarl 
to  die.  His  death  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  for  his  son  I 
ivas  but  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  and  the  royal  authority  passci 
the  hands  of  one  who  was  to  stand  high  among  English  pa 
William,  the  Earl  Mareschal,  The  coronation  of  the  boy-kin; 
at  once  followed  by  the  solemn  acceptance  of  the  Great  Chartc: 
the  nobles  soon  streamed  away  from  the  French  camp  ;  for  na 
jealousy  and  suspicions  of  treason  told  heavily  against  Lewis, 
the  pity  which  was  excited  by  the  youth  and  helplessness  of  I 
was  aided  by  a  sense  of  injustice  in  burthening  the  child 
the  iniquity  of  his  fether.  One  bold  stroke  of  the  Earl  Marc 
decided  the  struggle.  A  joint  army  of  Frenchmen  and  Ei 
barons,  under  the  Count  of  Perchc  and  Robert  Fiti- Walter, 
besieging  Lincoln,  when  the  Earl,  suddenly  gathering  forces 
the  royal  castles,  marched  to  its  relief.      Cooped  up  in  the 

Dw  streets,  and  attacked  at  once  by  the  Earl  and  the  gar 
the  French  fled  in  hopeless  rout ;  the  Count  of  Perche  fell  o' 
field ;  Robert  Fiti- Walter  was  taken  prisoner.  A  more  tetribl 
feat  crushed  the  remaining  hopes  of  Lewis.    Large  reinforcemen 
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Mil  from  France  to  his  aid,  under  the  escort  of  Euitue  the  Monk,  a. 
well-known  freebooter  of  the  Channel,  but  in  the  midat  of  their  voyage  a 
small  English  fleet,  which  had  aet  sail  from  Dover  under  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  fell  boldly  on  their  rear.  The  fight  admirably  illustrates  the 
naval  warfare  of  the  time.  Fiam  the  decks  of  the  English  vessels  the 
bowmen  of  Philip  d'Aubeny  poured  their  arrows  into  the  crowded 
masses  on  board  the  transports,  others  hurled  quicklime  into  their 
enemies'  faces,  while  the  more  active  vessels  crashed  with  their  armed 
prows  into  the  sides  of  the  French  ships.  The  skill  of  the  mariners 
of  the  Cinque  Potts  decided  the  day  against  the  larger  forces  of  their 
(qiponents,  and  the  fieet  of  Eustace  was  utterly  destroyed.  Earl 
Maresc^al  now  closed  in  upon  London,  but  resistance  was  really  at 
an  end  By  the  treaty  of  Lambeth,  Lewis  promised  to  withdraw  from 
England  on  payment  of  a  sum  which  he  claimed  as  debt  ;  his  ad- 
heiiots  were  restored  to  their  possessions,  the  liberties  of  London  and 
other  towns  confiiined,  and  the  prisoners  on  either  side  restored  to 
liberty.  The  noble  spirit  of  Earl  Mareschal  was  shown  in  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  terms  of  submission,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kianger  left  England  beneath  the  rule  of  a  statesman  whose  love  for 
the  Charter  was  as  great  as  its  own. 


■«cUo»  IV.— nu  UnlTeralUeB. 


— Haber,  in  his  "  English  Univenitics,"  hu  given  the  outlines 
of  the  mbject;  its  details  may  be  found  in  Anthony  \Vood's  "  Histoiy  of  the 
L'ntTeniLy  of  Oxford."  I  have  borrowed  much  from  two  papen  of  my  own 
ii  " Macmillan's  Moj^azine,"  on  "The  Eaily  History  ofOxbird."  For  BuxiQ, 
lee  bis  "Opera  Inwlila,"  in  the  Rolls  Series,  witli  Mr.  Brewer's  admirable 
jgtiodiiction,  and  Dr.  Whewell's  estimate  of  him  in  his  History  of  (he  Indue, 
m  Scioices.] 


FtWB  the  turmoil  of  civil  politics  we  turn  to  the  more  silent  but 
lordly  less  important  revolution  from  which  we  may  date  our  national 
cdocuion.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  that  the  English 
WTontics  begin  to  exercise  a  deSnite  influence  on  the  intellectual 
Bfe  of  En^ishmen.  Of  the  early  history  of  Cambridge  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  but  enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  trace 
early  steps  by  which  Oxford  attained  to  its  intellectual  eminence. 
The  establishment  of  the  great  schools  which  bore  the  nan 
L'nimsities  was  everywhere  throughout  Europe  the  specif  mark  of 
the  new  impulse  that  Christendom  had  gained  from  the  Crusades. 
A  new  fervour  of  study  sprang  up  in  the  West  from  its  contact 
*ith  the  more  civiliied  East.  Travellers  like  Adelard  of  Bath  brought 
liack  the   lint   nidiments    of  physical    and    mathematical    scvencc' 
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from  the  schools  of  Cordova  or  Bagdad.  The  earliest  classical  revival 
leslored  Ceejar  and  Viigil  to  the  list  of  monastic  studies,  and  left  its 
stamp  on  the  pedantic  style,  the  profuse  classical  quotations  of  writers 
like  William  of  Malmesbuiy  or  John  of  Salisbury.  The  scholastic  philo- 
sophy sprung  up  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  The  Roman  law  vnis  revived 
by  the  imperialist  doctors  of  Bologna.  The  long  mental  inactivity  of 
feadal  Europe  was  broken  up  like  ice  before  a  summer's  sun.  Wan- 
dering teachers  like  Lanfranc  or  Anselm  crossed  sea  and  land  to 
spread  the  new  power  of  knowledge.  The  same  spirit  of  restless- 
ness, of  inquiry,  of  impatience  with  the  older  traditions  of  mankind, 
either  local  or  intellectual,  that  had  hurried  half  Christendom  to  the 
tomb  of  its  Lord,  crowded  the  roads  with  thousands  of  young  scholan 
hurrying  to  the  chosen  seats  where  teachers  were  gathered  together, 
w  power  had  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  rule 
of  sheer  brute  force.  Poor  as  they  were,  sometimes  even  of  a  servile 
race,  the  wandering  scholars  who  lectured  in  every  cloister  were  hailed 
"masters"  by  the  crowds  at  their  feet.  Abelard  was  a  foe  worthy 
of  the  menaces  of  councils,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  The 
teaching  of  a  single  Lombard  was  of  note  enough  in  England  to  draw 
down  the  prohibition  of  a  King.  When  Vacarius,  probably  a  guest  in 
lourt  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  where  Bekct  and  John  of  Salisbuiy 
already  busy  with  the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  opened  lectures  on 
Oxford,  he  was  at  once  silenced  hy  Stephen,  then  at  war  with  the 
Church,  and  jealous  of  the  power  which  the  wreck  of  the  royal  au- 
thority and  the  anarchy  of  his  rule  had  already  thrown  into  its  hands. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Vacarius  Oxford  stood  in  the  first  rank 
among  English  towns.  Its  town  church  of  S.  Martin  rose  from  the 
midst  of  a  huddled  group  of  houses,  girt  in  with  massive  walls,  that  lay 
along  the  dry  upper  ground  of  a  low  peninsula  between  the  streams  of 
Cherwell  and  the  upper  Thames.  The  ground  fell  gently  on  either 
side,  eastward  and  westward,  to  these  rivers,  while  on  the  south  a 
sharper  descent  led  down  across  swampy  meadows  to  the  city  bridge. 
Around  lay  a  wild  forcsi  country,  the  moors  of  Cowley  and  Bullingdon 
fringing  the  course  of  Thames,  the  great  woods  of  Shotover  and  Bagley 
closing  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  east.  Though  the  two  huge  toweit 
of  its  Norman  castle  marked  the  strategic  importance  of  Oxford  as 
commanding  the  great  river  valley  along  which  the  commerce  of 
Southern  England  mainly  Sowed,  its  walls  formed,  perhaps,  the  least 
dement  in  its  military  strength,  for  on  every  side  but  the  north  the 
town  was  guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows  along  Cherweil,  or  by  the 
intricate  network  of  streams  into  which  Isis  breaks  among  the  meadows 
of  Osney.  From  the  midst  of  these  meadows  rose  a  mitred  abbey  of 
Benedictines,  which,  with  the  older  priory  of  S.  Frideswide,  gave  the 
town  some  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  residence  of  the  Earl  within  its 
castle,  the  frequent  visits  of  English  kings  to  a  palace  without  its  waU^ 
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the  presence  again  and  again  of  important  Parliaments,  marked  its 
political  weight  within  the  realm.  The  settlement  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  among  the  English  Jewries  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town 
indicated,  while  it  promoted,  the  activity  of  its  trade.  Its  burghers 
were  proud  of  a  liberty  equal  to  that  of  London,  while  the  close  and 
peculiar  alliance  of  the  capital  promised  the  city  a  part  almost  equal  to 
Its  own  in  the  history  of  England,  No  city  better  illustrates  the  trans- 
formation of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  Norman  masters,  the  sudden 
outburst  of  industrial  effort,  the  sudden  expansion  of  commerce  and 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  followed  the  Conquest.  To  the  west  of 
the  town  rose  one  of  the  stateliest  of  English  castles,  and  in  the 
meadows  beneath  the  hardly  less  stately  abbey  of  Osney.  In  the  fields 
to  the  north  the  last  of  the  Norman  kings  raised  his  palace  of  Beau- 
inonL  The  canons  of  S.  Frideswide  reared  the  church  which  still 
exists  as  the  diocesan  cathedral,  while  the  piety  of  the  Norman 
Castellans  rebuilt  almost  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  city,  and 
fixinded  within  their  new  castle  walls  the  church  of  the  Canons  of 
S.  George.  We  know  nothing  of  the  causes  which  drew  students 
lod  teachers  within  the  walls  of  Oxford.  It  is  possible  that  here  as 
dsewhcre  the  new  teacher  had  quickened  older  educational  founda- 
tions, and  that  the  cloisters  of  Osney  and  S,  Frideswide  aheady 
possessed  schools  which  burst  into  a  larger  life  under  the  impulse 
of  Vacaiius.  As  yet,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  University  were 
obscured  by  the  glories  of  Paris,  English  scholars  gathered  in  thou- 
tands  round  the  chairs  of  William  of  Champeaux  or  Abelard.  The 
English  took  their  place  as  one  of  the  "  nations  "  of  the  French  Univer- 
sity. John  of  .Salisbury  became  famous  as  one  of  the  Parisian  teachers, 
Bdtt  wandered  to  Paris  from  his  school  at  Merton.  But  through  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  Oxford  was  quietly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  repute.  Forty  years  after  the  visit  of  Vacarius, 
(ducational  position  was  fully  estabUshed.  When  Gerald  of  Wales 
lead  his  amusing  Topography  of  Ireland  to  its  students,  the  most 
learned  and  famous  of  the  English  clergy  were,  he  tells  us,  to  be  found 
vilhin  its  walls.  At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  Oxford 
■ithout  a  rival  in  its  own  country,  while  in  European  celebrity  it  took 
nnk  with  the  greatest  schools  of  the  Western  world.  But  to  realize 
lUs  Oxford  of  the  past  ne  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  recollec- 
tions of  the  Oxford  of  the  present.  In  the  outer  aspect  of  the  new 
UDiTcnity  there  was  nothing  of  the  pomp  that  overawes  the  fresh- 
luo  as  he  first  paces  the  "  High,"  or  looks  down  from  the  gallery 
.  'i  S.  Mary's.  In  the  stead  of  long  fronts  of  venerable  colleges,  of 
Hately  walks  beneath  immemorial  elms,  history  plunges  us  into 
mean  and  filthy  lanes  of  a  mediaeval  town.  Thousands  of  boys, 
fuddled  in  bare  lodging-houses,  clustering  round  teachers  as  poor  as 
Bwtuelvea  in  church  porch  and  house  porch,  drinking,  quancWm^, 
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dicing,  begging  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  take  the  place  of  the 
brightly-coloured  train  of  doctors  and  Meads.  Mayor  and  Chancellor 
struggle  in  vain  to  enforce  order  or  peace  on  this  seething  mass  of 
turbulent  life.  The  retainers  who  follow  their  young  lords  to  the 
University  fight  out  the  feuds  of  their  houses  in  the  streets.  Scholars 
from  Kent  and  scholars  from  Scotland  wage  the  bitter  struggle  of 
Nortliand  South.  At  nightfall  roysterer  and  reveller  roam  with  torches 
through  the  narrow  lanes,  defying  bailiffs,  and  cutting  down  burghers 
at  theii;  doors.  Now  a  mob  of  clerks  plunges  into  the  Jewry,  and  wipes 
ofl  the  memory  of  bills  and  bonds  by  sacking  a  Hebrew  house  or  two. 
Now  a  tavern  row  between  scholar  and  townsman  widens  into  a 
general  broil,  and  the  academical  bell  of  S.  Mary's  vies  with  the  town 
bell  of  S.  Martin's  in  clanging  to  arms.  Every  phase  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  or  political  strife  is  preluded  by  some  liercc  outbreak  in 
this  turbulent,  surging  mob.  When  England  growls  at  the  exactions 
of  the  Papacy,  the  students  besiege  a  legate  in  the  abbot's  house  at 
Osney.  A  murderous  town  and  gown  row  precedes  the  opening  of  the 
Barons'  War.  "  When  Oxford  draws  knife,"  runs  the  old  rbymc^ 
"England's  soonat  strife," 

But  the  turbulence  and  stir  is  a  stir  and  turbulence  of  life.  A  keea 
thirst  for  knowledge,  a  passionate  poetry  of  devotion,  gathered  thou- 
sands round  the  poorest  scholar,  and  welcomed  the  barefoot  fiJai, 
Edmund  Rich — Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  saint  in  later  dayi — 
came,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  from  the  little  lane  at  Abingdon  that 
still  bears  his  name.  Mefoundhis  schoolinan  inn  that  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Eynsham,  where  his  father  had  taken  refiige  from  the  world. 
His  mother  was  a  pious  woman  of  bis  day,  too  poor  to  give  her  bojr 
much  outfit  besides  the  hair  shirt  that  he  promised  to  wear  every 
Wednesday ;  but  Edmund  was  no  poorer  than  his  neighbours.  He 
plunged  at  once  into  the  nobler  life  of  the  place,  its  ardour  for  know- 
ledge, its  mystical  piety.  "Secretly,"  perhaps,  at  eventide  when  the 
shadows  were  gathering  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary's,  and  the  crowd  of 
teachcK  and  students  had  left  its  aisles,  the  boy  stood  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  placing  a  ring  of  gold  upon  its  finger,  took  Mary  for 
his  bride.  Years  of  study,  broken  by  the  fever  that  raged  among  thi 
crowded,  noisome  streets,  brought  the  time  for  completing  his  educ»- 
tion  at  Paris,  and  Edmund,  hand  in  hand  with  a  brother  Robot  of 
his,  be^ed  his  way,  as  poor  scholars  were  wont,  to  the  great  scho(d  of 
Western  Christendom.  Here  a  damsel,  heedless  of  his  tonsure,  wooed 
him  so  pertinaciously  that  Edmund  consented  at  last  to  an  assignation; 
but  when  he  appeared  it  was  in  company  of  grave  academical  officials, 
who,  as  the  maiden  declared  in  the  hour  of  penitence  which  followed, 
"  straightway  whipped  the  offending  Eve  out  of  her."  Still  true  to 
his  Virgin  bridal,  Edmund,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  became  the  most 
popular  of  Oxford  teachers.     It  is  to  him  that  Oxford  owes  her  first 
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introduction  to  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  We  see  him  in  the  little  room 
«hich  he  hired,  with  the  Virgin's  chapel  hard  by,  his  grey  gown  reach- 
ing to  his  feet,  ascetic  in  his  devotion,  falling  asleep  in  lecture  time 
after  a  sleepless  night  of  prayer,  with  a  grace  and  cheerfulness  of 
manner  which  told  of  his  French  training,  and  a  chivalrous  love  of 
knowledge  that  let  his  pupiU  pay  what  they  would.  "Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,"  the  young  tutor  would  say,  a  touch  of  scholarly  pride 
perhaps  mingling  with  his  contempt  of  worldly  things,  as  he  threw 
down  the  fee  on  the  dusty  window-ledge,  where  a  thievish  student 
would  sometimes  run  off  with  it.  But  even  knowledge  brought  its 
troubles  ;  the  Old  Testament,  which  with  a  copy  of  the  Decretals  long 
formed  his  sole  library,  frowned  down  upon  a  love  of  secular  learning 
from  which  Edmund  found  it  hard  to  wean  himself.  At  last,  in  some 
hour  of  dream,  the  form  of  his  dead  mother  floated  into  the  room 
vhere  the  teacher  stood  among  his  mathematical  diagrams.  "What 
are  these  ?  "  she  seemed  to  say ;  and  soiling  Edmund's  right  hand,  she 
drew  on  the  palm  three  circles  interlaced,  each  of  which  bore  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  "  Be  these,"  she  cried, 
as  her  figure  faded  away,  "thy  diagrams  henceforth,  my  son." 

The  story  admirably  illustrates  the  real  character  of  the  new  train- 
ing, and  the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Universities 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  The  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  order  of 
the  old  mediaeval  world  were  both  alike  threatened  by  the  power  that 
liad  so  strangely  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  them.  Feudalism  rested 
(ffi  local  isi^lion,  on  the  severance  of  kingdom  from  kingdom  and 
barony  from  bartiay,  on  the  distinction  of  blood  and  race,  on  the  su- 
premacy of  material  or  brute  force,  on  an  allegiance  determined  by 
iccidenti  of  place  and  social  position.  The  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  protest  against  this  isolation  of  man  from  man.  The 
aiullest  school  was  European,  and  not  locaL  Not  merely  every  pro- 
vince of  France,  but  every  people  of  Christendom,  had  its  place  among 
the  "  nations  "  of  Paris  or  Padua.  A  common  language,  the  Latin 
tongue,  superseded  within  academical  bounds  the  warring  tongues  of 
£un)p&  A  common  intellectual  kinship  and  rivalry  look  the  place  of 
Ihe  petty  strifes  which  parted  province  from  province  or  realm  from 
realm.  What  the  Church  and  Empire  had  both  aimed  at  and  both 
bOedin,  the  knitting  of  Christian  nations  together  into  a  vast  common- 
wealth, the  Universities  for  a  time  actually  did.  Dante  felt  himself  as 
little  a  stranger  in  the  "Latin  "  quarter  around  Mont  St.  Genevieve  as 
mder  the  arches  of  Bologna.  Wandering  Oxford  scholars  carried  the 
■ritings  of  Wiclif  to  the  libraries  of  Prague.  In  England  the  work  of 
provincial  fusion  was  less  difficult  or  important  than  elsewhere,  but 
nen  in  England  work  had  to  be  done.  The  feuds  of  Northerner  and 
which  so  long  distiu'bed  the  discipline  of  Oxford  witnessed 
to  the  lad  that  Northerner  and  Southerner  had  at\asl^>eeiv\ 
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brought  face  to  face  iit  its  streets.  And  here  as  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of 
natural  isolation  was  held  in  check  by  the  larger  comprehensiveness  of 
the  University.  After  the  dissensions  that  threatened  the  prosperity 
of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Norman  and  Gascon  mingled  with 
Englishmen  in  Oxford  lecture-halls.  At  a  far  later  time  the  rebellion 
of  Owen  Glynd»p7r  found  hundreds  of  Welsh  scholars  gathered  round 
its  teachers.  And  within  this  strangely  mingled  mass,  society  and 
government  rested  on  a.  purely  democratic  basis.  The  son  of  the 
noble  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  poorest  mendicant 
among  Oxford  scholars.  Wealth,  physical  strength,  skill  in  arms, 
pride  of  a.ncestry  and  blood,  the  very  basis  on  which  feudal  society- 
rested,  went  for  nothing  in  Oxford  lecture-rooms.  The  University  was 
a.  state  absolutely  self-governed,  and  whose  citizens  were  admitted  by 
a  purely  intellectual  franchise.  Knowledge  made  the  "master,"  To 
know  more  than  one's  fellows  was  a  man's  sole  claim  to  be  a  "  ruler  " 
in  the  schools  ;  and  within  this  intellectual  aristocracy  all  were  cquaL 
The  free  commonwealth  of  the  masters  gathered  in  the  aisles  of  S. 
Mary's  as  the  free  commonwealth  of  Florence  gathered  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  All  had  an  equal  right  to  counsel,  all  had  an  equal  vote  in 
the  final  decision.  Treasury  and  library  were  at  the  complete  dis- 
posal of  the  body  of  masters.  It  was  their  voice  that  named  every 
officer,  that  proposed  and  sanctioned  every  statute.  Even  the  Chan- 
cellor, their  head,  who  had  at  first  been  an  ofRcer  of  the  Bishop, 
became  an  elected  officer  of  their  own. 

If  the  democratic  spirit  of  the   Universities  threatened  feudalism, 
*    their  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  threatened  the  Church.     To  all  outer 

■  seeming  they  were  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies.  TTie  wide  extension 
which  medieval  usage  gave  to  the  word  "  orders  "  gathered  the  whole 
educated  world  within  the  pale  of  the  clergy.  Whatever  might  be 
their  age  or  proficiency,  scholar  and  teacher  were  alike  clerks,  free 
from  lay  responsibilities  or  the  control  of  civil  tribunals,  and  amenable 

■  only  to  the  rale  of  the  Bishop  -jid  the  sentence  of  his  spiritual  courts. 
This  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  University  appeared  in  that  of  its 
head.  The  Chancellor,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  at  first  no  officer  of  the 
University,  but  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  under  whose  shadow  he  had 
sprung  into  life.  He  was  simply  the  local  ofdcer  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  within  whose  immense  diocese  the  University  was  then 
situated.  But  this  identification  in  outer  form  with  the  Church  only 
rendered  more  conspicuous  the  difference'  of  its  spirit.  The  sudden 
expansion  of  the  field  of  education  diminished  the  importance  of 
those  purely  ecclesiastical  and  theological  studies  which  bad  hitherto 
absorbed  the  whole  intellectual  energies  of  mankind.  The  revivdl  of 
classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  as  it  were  of  an  older  and  a  greater 
world,  the  contact  with  a  larger,  freer  life,  whether  in  mind,  in  society, 
or  in  politics,  introduced  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  of  doubt,  of  denial  into 
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the  realms  of  unquestioning  belief.  Abelard  claimed  for  reason  the  Sw 
supremacy  over  faith.  The  Florentine  poets  discussed  with  a  smile  \ 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  Even  to  Dante,  while  he  censures  these,  U> 
Virgil  is  as  sacred  as  Jeremiah.  The  imperial  ruler  in  whom  the  new 
culture  took  its  most  notable  form,  Frederic  the  Second,  the  "  World's 
Wonder"  of  his  time,  was  regarded  by  half  Europe  as  no  better  than 
an  infidel.  The  faint  revival  of  physical  science,  so  long  crushed  as 
magic  by  the  dominant  ecclesiastic  ism,  brought  Christians  into  perilous 
contact  with  the  Moslem  and  the  Jew.  The  books  of  the  Rabbis  were 
no  longer  a  mere  accursed  thing  to  Roger  Bacon.  The  scholars  of 
Cordova  were  no  mere  Paynim  swine  to  Adelard  of  Bath.  How 
slowly  and  against  what  obstacles  science  won  its  way  we  know  from 
the  witness  of  Roger  Bacon.  "  Slowly,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  any  portion 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  come  into  use  among  the  Latins.  His 
Natural  Philosophy  and  his  Metaphysics,  with  the  Commentaries  of 
Averroes  and  others,  were  translated  in  my  time,  and  interdicted  at 
Paris  up  to  the  year  A.D.  1237,  because  of  their  assertion  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  and  of  time,  and  because  of  the  book  of  the 
divinations  by  dreams  (which  is  the  third  book,  De  Somniis  el 
Vigiliis),  and  because  of  many  passages  erroneously  translated.  Even 
.  ,  his  l(%ic  was  slowly  received  and  lectured  on.  For  S.  Edmund,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first  in  my  time  who  read  the 
Elements  at  Oxford.  And  I  have  seen  Master  Hugo,  who  first  read 
ihe  book  of  Posterior  Analytics,  and  I  have  seen  his  writing.  So  there 
were  but  few,  considering  the  multitude  of  the  Latins,  who  were  of 
any  account  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  nay,  very  few  indeed, 
and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year  of  grace  1292." 

We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  how  fiercely  the  Church  fought  against  i 
this  tide  of  opposition,  and  how  it  won  back  the  allegiance  of  the  ' 
Universities  through  the  begging  Friars.  But  it  was  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Friars  themselves  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Universities 
found  its  highest  representative.  The  life  of  Roger  Bacon  almost 
covers  the  thirteenth  century  ;  he  was  the  child  of  royalist  parents, 
who  had  been  driven  into  c\ile  and  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil 
wars.  From  Oxford,  where  he  studied  under  Edmund  of  Abingdon, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  introduction  10  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he  passed 
to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  his  whole  heritage  was  spent  in 
costly  studies  and  experiments.  "From  my  youth  up," he  writes,  "  1 
have  laboured  at  the  sciences  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  all  men  among  Che  Latins  who  had  any  reputation  for  know- 
ledge. I  have  caused  youths  to  be  instruaed  in  languages,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  and  instmments,  and  many 
needful  things  besides."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  studies- 
as  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  were  immense.  He  was  without  instru- 
ments or  means  of  experiment    "  Without  mathematical  inst,ivkmeiit.\\ 
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no  science  can  be  mastered,"  he  complains  afterwards,  "and  these 
instruments  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Latins,  and  could  not  be 
made  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Besides,  better  tables  are  in- 
dispensably necessary,  tables  on  which  the  motions  of  the  heavens  arc 
certified  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world  without  dally 
labour,  but  these  tables  are  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  could  not  be 
m^e  without  a  vast  expense.  I  have  often  attempted  the  compo- 
sition of^uch  tables,  but  could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of 
means  and  the  folly  of  those  whom  I  had  to  employ."  Books  were 
difficult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  procure.  "The  scientific 
works  of  Aristotle,  of  Avicenna,  of  Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  other  ancients 
cannot  be  had  without  great  cost ;  their  principal  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  of  others  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  hbraries  or  elsewhere.  The  admirable  books  of  Cicero  de 
Kcpublica  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  though  1 
have  made  anxious  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  by  various  messengers.  I  could  never  find  the  works  of  Seneca, 
though  I  made  diligent  search  for  them  during  twenty  years  and  more. 
And  so  it  is  with  many  more  most  usefid  books  connected  with  the 
sciences  of  morals."  It  is  only  words  like  these  of  his  own  that  bring 
home  to  us  the  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  patience,  the  energy  of 
Roger  Bacon.  He  returned  as  a  teacher  to  Oxford,  and  a  touching 
record  of  his  devotion  to  those  whom  he  taught  remains  in  the  story  of 
John  of  London,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  ability  raised  him  above  the 
general  level  of  his  pupils.  "  When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor  boy," 
says  Bacon,  in  recommending  him  to  the  Pope,  "I  caused  him  to  be 
nurtured  and  instruCTed  for  the  love  of  God,  especially  since  for 
aptitude  and  innocence  I  have  never  found  so  towardly  a  youth.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  I  caused  him  to  be  taught  in  languages,  mathematics, 
and  optics,  and  I  have  gratuitously  instructed  him  with  my  own  lips 
since  the  time  that  I  received  your  mandate.  There  is  no  one  at  Paris 
who  knows  so  much  of  the  root  of  philosophy,  though  he  has  not  pro- 
duced the  branches,  flowers,  and  fruit  biecause  of  his  youth,  and 
because  he  has  had  no  experience  in  teaching.  But  he  has  the  means 
of  surpassing  all  the  Latins  if  he  live  to  grow  old  and  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun." 

The  pride  with  which  he  refers  to  his  system  of  instruction  was 
justified  by  the  wide  extension  which  he  gave  to  scientific  teaching  in 
Oxford.  It  is  probably  of  himself  that  he  speaks  when  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  science  of  optics  has  not  hitherto  been  lectured  on  at  Paris 
or  elsewhere  among  the  Latins,  save  twice  at  Oxford."  It  vras  a 
science  on  which  he  had  laboured  for  ten  years.  But  his  teaching 
seems  to  have  fallen  or  a  barren  soil  The  whole  temper  of  the  age 
was  against  scientific  or  philosophical  studies.  The  extension  of  free- 
dom and  commerce,  even  the  diffusion  of  justice,  w 
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practical  channels  for  intellectual  energy,  more  inviting  because  more 
immediately  profitable  than  the  path  of  abstract  speculation.  The 
older  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was  already  dying  down  even  at  Che 
Universities  j  the  study  of  law  was  the  one  source  of  promotion, 
whether  in  Church  or  state  ;  theology  and  philosophy  were  discredited, 
literature  in  its  purer  fonns  almost  extinct.  After  forty  years  of  inces- 
sant Study,  Bacon  found  himself  in  his  own  words  "  unheard,  forgot- 
ten, buried,"  He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  wealthy,  but  his 
wealth  was  gone.  "  During  the  twenty  years  that  1  have  specially 
laboured  in  the  attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the  path  of  common 
men,  I  have  spent  on  these  pursuits  more  than  two  thousand  pounds, 
not  to  mention  the  cost  of  books,  expteriments,  instruments,  tables,  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all  this  the  sacrifices  I 
iiave  made  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the  wise,  and  to  obtain  well- 
instructed  assistants."  Ruined  and  baffled  in  his  hopes,  Bacon  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  his  friend  Grosseteste  and  renounced  the  world. 
He  became  a  mendicant  friar  of  the  order  of  S.  Francis,  an  order 
where  books  and  study  were  looked  upon  as  hindrances  to  the  work 
irtiich  it  had  specially  undertaken,  that  of  preaching  among  the 
masses  of  the  poor.  He  had  written  hardly  anything.  So  far  was  he 
fhna  attempting  to  write,  that  bis  new  superiors  had  prohibited  him 
from  publishing  anything  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and 
peaance  of  bread  and  water.  But  we  can  see  the  craving  of  his  mind, 
the  passionate  instinct  of  creation  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  in 
the  joy  with  which  he  seized  the  strange  opportunity  which  suddenly 
iipened  before  him.  "  Some  few  chapters  on  different  subjects,  written 
at  the  entreaty  of  friends,"  seem  to  have  got  abroad,  and  were  brought 
by  one  of  bis  chaplains  under  the  notice  of  Clement  the  Fourth.  The 
Pope  at  once  invited  him  to  write.  Again  difficulties  stood  in  his  way. 
Materials,  transcription,  and  other  expenses  for  such  a  work  as  he  pro- 
jected, would  cost  at  least  £,(30,  and  the  Pope  had  not  sent  a  penny. 
He  be^ed  help  from  his  family,  but  they  were  ruined  like  himself 
No  one  would  lend  to  a  mendicant  friar,  and  when  his  friends  raised 
fte  money  it  was  by  pawning  their  goods  in  the  hope  of  repayment 
ftomCkment.  Mor  was  this  all;  the  work  itself,  abstruse  and  scientific 
uwai  its  subject,  had  to  be  treated  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  to 
pin  the  Papal  ear.  But  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  another 
Ban  only  roused  Roger  Bacon  to  an  almost  superhuman  energy.  In 
little  more  than  a  year,  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  English  science,  the 
«nk  was  done.  The  "  greater  work,"  itself  in  modem  form  a  closely 
piinted  folio,  with  its  successive  summaries  and  appendices  in  the 
lessc"  and  the  "third"  works  (which  make  a  good  octavo  more) 
■ere  produced  and  forwarded  to  the  Pope  within  fifteen  months. 

No  trace  of  this  fiery  haste  remains  in  the  book  itself.     The  "Opus    , 
Majus"  is  alike  wonderful  in  plan  and  detail.    Bacon's  mam  p\ati,  \ii\ 
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ill  v.u*r..':l£;C  si-r- 
suo:t,  frccn  sat 


7  lit  i^rt^jpBBuesx,  k£  sxs 
■'jrti,  a.  tie  £ffid  c^  jra 


**  Tfiit  s*?2Sftc:  o<' :J  f ^  !xariT  dLrnr  or  Ibcrr  ^ 
at^Sr,  '^  hath  n^adr  deserojed  th«  cndre  snsdies  ot  Latin  Christcndain 
For  be  wbo  IctjOvs  not  caihemancs  cannoc  knotr  any  ochcr  sciences 
!  ztA  wlat  is  raofre,  be  cannoc  discover  bis  own  q^nocance  or  find  it! 
^oper  resnedles.'  Geograpby,  chrooology,  aridunccic,  mosiCy  an 
hr^jiiffiA  imo  something  of  scientific  form,  and  tbe  same  rapid  rramina 
^  li//n  if  deroeed  to  the  question  of  climate,  to  h3rdrogTaphy,  geograpby 
and  a%trolo^'.  The  subject  of  optics,  his  own  especial  study,  is  treatec 
wish  j^reater  fulness ;  be  enters  into  the  question  of  tbe  anatomy  of  tb 
«7%  \^\iti^%  discussing  the  problems  which  lie  more  strictly  within  tb 
pro'/iTifit  fA  optical  science.  In  a  word,  the  "  Greater  Work,"  to  bono* 
\i\tf:  phrase  of  Dr.  Uliewell,  is  "at  once  the  Elncyclopaedia  and  tb 
!  *ifr/iim  Organum  of  the  thirteenth  centur)-."  The  whole  of  the  afte 
,  works  of  Roger  Bacon — and  treatise  after  treatise  have  of  late  bco 
diMrntombed  from  our  libraries — are  but  developments  in  detail  of  tb 
magnificent  conception  he  had  laid  before  Clement  Such  a  work  wa 
if4  own  great  reward.  From  the  world  around  Roger  Bacon  coul< 
1/Kik  for,  and  found,  small  recognition.  No  word  of  acknowledgmen 
%f,t:m%  to  have  reached  its  author  from  the  Pope.  If  we  may  credit : 
j  more  recent  story,  his  writings  only  gained  him  a  prison  from  hi 
orrlcr.  "  Unlicard,  forgotten,  buried,"  the  old  man  died  as  he  ha« 
livcrl,and  it  has  been  reserved  for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity 
that  had  gathered  round  his  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the  grea 
roll  of  modem  science  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon« 
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SMtlon  V^Benry  tha  Third,  iai7-lS57. 

rilia. — The  two  gieal  authorilie*  for  tlii»  period  are  the  hislorio- 
of  S.  Albans,  Roger  of  Werdover,  whoje  work  endi  in  1235,  and 
'  and  continiutor  Matthew  Paris.  The  first  is  Tull  but  inaccurate,  and 
ng  Toyal  and  ecdesiisticat  sympalhies:  of  the  character  of  Matthew,  I 
ten  at  lh«  close  of  the  present  section.  The  Chronicler  oF  Dunstable, 
',  and  Bniton  (pabliihed  in  Mr.  Luard's  "  Annalei  Monaslicl")  supply 
ails.  The  "  Royal  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  Shirley,  with  an  admirable 


For 


death  of  the  Earl  Mareschal  left  the  direction  of  affairs  i 
ds  of  Hubert  de  Bur^h.  It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and  the 
rf  the  new  Justiciary  was  eminently  transitional  Bred  in  the 
if  Henry  the  Second,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  Charter 
nal  freedom  ;  his  conception  of  good  government,  like  that  of 
ter,  lay  in  a  wise  personal  administration,  in  the  preservation 
•  and  law;  but  he  combined  with  Ibis  a  thoroughly  English 
or  national  independence,  a  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  a  reluc- 
I  waste  English  blood  and  treasure  in   Continental  struggles. 

he  proved  himself,  his  task  was  one  of  no  common  difficulty. 

hampered  by  the  constant  interference  of  Rome.  A  Papal 
eslded  at  the  English  court,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  ad- 
,tion  of  the  realm  as  the  representative  of  its  over-lord  and  a 
rdian  of  the  young  sovereign.  A  foreign  party,  too,  was  sli 
led  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Court  remained  eager  to  plunge 
ign  wars  for  the  recovery  of  its  lost  domains.  But  it  was 
:ral  anarchy  that  Hubert  had  first  to  deal.  From  the  tin 
iquest  the  centre  of  England  had  been  covered  with  the 
i  of  great  houses,  whose  longings  were  for  feudal  indepen 
nd  whose  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  held  in  check,  partly  by 
1  rule  of  the  Kings,  and  partly  by  their  creation  of  a  baronage 
iom  the  Court  and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  North,  the 
en"  of  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the  Second.  The  oppres- 
John   united  both  the  older' and   the   newer   houses   in   t' 

for  the  Charter,  but  the  character  of  each  remained  u 
.,  and  the  close  of  the  struggle  saw  the  feudal  party  break 
heir  old  lawlessness  and  defiance  of  the  Ciuwn.  For  a  time 
fchy  of  Stephen's  days  seemed  revived.    But  the  royal  power 

great,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Stephen 
I.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the  head  of  the  feudal  baronage,  who 
:n  in  armed  rebellion,  quailed  before  the  much  oC  Hu\ma\ 
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and  the  Primate's  threats  of  excommunication.  A  more  formidable 
foe  remained  in  the  Frenchman,  Faukes  dc  Breaut^,  the  sheriff  o 
six  counties,  with  six  royal  castles  in  his  hands,  and  sillied  both  will 
the  rebel  barons  and  Licwelyn  of  Wales.  His  castle  of  Bedford  wa- 
besieged  for  two  months  before  its  surrender,  and  the  stem  justice  o 
Stephen  Langton  hung  the  twenty-four  knights  and  their  retainers  wh( 
formed  the  garrison  before  its  walls  while  the  lay  lords,  who  wouk 
have  spared  them,  were  gone  to  dinner.  The  blow  was  effectual ;  thi 
royal  castles  were  surrendered  by  the  barons,  and  the  land  was  onci 
more  at  peace.  The  services  which  Stephen  Langton  rendered  to  publii 
order  were  small  compared  with  his  ser^'ices  to  English  freedom 
Throughout  his  life  the  Charter  was  the  first  object  of  his  care.  Thi 
omission  of  the  articles  which  restricted  the  royal  power  over  taxation 
without  the  assent  of  the  great  Council,  in  the  Charter  which  was  pub. 
lished  at  Henry's  coronation,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  Archbishop's 
absence  and  disgrace  at  Rome,  for  his  return  is  marked  by  a  second 
issue,  in  which  the  omission  is  remedied,  while  a  separate  Charter  of 
the  Forest  was  added.  No  man,  for  the  time  to  come,  was  to  lose 
life  or  limb  for  taking  the  royal  venison,  and  the  recent  extensions 
of  the  royal  forest  were  roughly  curtailed.  The  suppression  of  dis- 
order seems  to  have  revived  the  older  spirit  of  resistance  among  the 
royal  ministers;  when  Langton  demanded  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the 
Charter  in  Parliament  at  Oxford,  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  King's 
coifnsellors,  protested  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force,  and  was 
without  legal  validity,  "  If  you  loved  the  King,  William,"  the  Primate 
burst  out  in  anger,  "  you  would  not  throw  a  stumbling  in  the  way  ol 
t  he  peace  of  the  realm."  The  King  was  cowed  by  the  Archbishop's 
wrath,  and  at  once  promised  the  obsen'ance.  of  the  Charter.  Two 
years  after,  its  solemn  promulgation  was  demanded  by  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  barons  as  the  price  of  a  new  subsidy,  and  the  great 
principle  that  redress  of  wrongs  precedes  a  grant  to  the  Crown  was 
established  as  a  part  of  our  constitution. 

The  death  of  Stephen  Langton  left  Hubert  alone  in  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  Archbishop  had  extorted  from  the  Pope 
the  withdrawal  of  the  resident  Legate.  But  every  year  found  the 
Justiciary  at  greater  variance  with  Rome  and  with  the  temper  of  the 
King.  In  the  mediieva]  theory  of  the  Papacy,  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  took  the  purely  feudal  form  of  the  secular  kingdoms  around  it, 
with  the  Pope  for  sovereign,  bishops  for  his  barons,  the  clergy  for  his 
under  vassals.  As  the  King  demanded  aids  and  subsidies  in  case  of 
need  from  his  liege  men,  so  it  was  believed  might  the  head  of  the 
Church  from  the  priesthood.  During  the  ministry  of  Hubert,  the 
Papacy,  exhausted  by  the  long  struggle  with  Frederic  the  Second, 
grew  more  and  more  extortionate  in  its  demands,  till  the  death  of 
Langton  saw  them  culminate  in  a  demand  of  a  tenth  from  the  whole 
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reaJm  of  England.  The  demand  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  baron- 
3g<;,  bat  a  threat  of  excommunication  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the 
dergy.  Exaction  followed  exaction,  the  very  rights  of  th?  >ay  patrons 
■ere  set  aside,  and  presentations  to  benefices  (under  the  name  of 
"reserves  "0  were  sold  in  the  papal  market,  while  Italian  clergy  were 
quartered  on  the  best  livings  of  the  Church.  The  general  indignation 
found  vent  at  last  in  a  wide  conspiracy  ;  letters  from  "  '.he  whole  body 
of  those  who  prefer  to  die  rather  than  be  ruined  by  the  Romans"  were 
scattered  over  the  kingdom  by  armed  men,  the  tithes  gathered  for  the 
Pope  and  foreign  clergy  were  seiied  and  given  to  the  poor,  the  papal 
commiisioners  beaten,  and  their  bulls  trodden  under  fooL  The  re- 
iDMUtiances  of  Rome  only  revealed  the  national  character  of  the 
movement  j  twit  as  inquiry  proceeded,  the  hand  of  the  minister  him- 
Kif  was  seen  to  have  been  at  work.  Sheriffs  had  stood  idly  by  while 
ibc  nolence  was  done ;  royal  letters  had  been  exhibited  by  the  rioters, 
ad  the  Pope  openly  laid  the  charge  of  the  outbreak  on  the  secret 
coaniraiice  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  The  chaise  came  at  a  time  when 
'  til  purely  insular  policy  had  alienated  Henry  himself  from  a  minister 
ttwhoin  the  King  attributed  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the 
faragn  dominions  of  bis  house.  An  invitation  from  the  barons  of 
Ifonnandy  had  been  rejected  through  Hubert's  remonstrances,  and 
■ko  a  great  armament  gathered  at  Portsmouth  for  a  campaign  in 
Foloa,  it  was  dispersed  for  want  of  transport  or  supplies.  The 
><ng  King  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  madly  on  the  Justiciary, 
■tam  he  charged  with  treason  and  corruption  by  the  gold  of  France, 
hi  the  influence  of  Hubert  again  succeeded  in  deferring  the  expe- 
Koa.  The  failure  of  the  campaign  in  the  following  year,  when 
Heaiy  took  the  field  in  Brittany  and  Poitou,  was  again  laid  at  the 
ior  of  the  Justiciary,  whose  opposition  had  prevented  an  engage- 
•ttt,  and  the  intrigues  of  Rome  were  hardly  wanting  to  procure  his 
U.  He  was  dragged  ft'om  a  chapel  at  Drentwood,  where  he  had 
6*en  refine,  and  a  smith  was  ordered  t^  shackle  him.  "  1  will  die 
I'iiTdeath,''  replied  the  smith,  "before  I  put  iron  on  the  man  who 
■  !.fa(d  England  firom  the  stranger  and  saved  Dover  from  France." 
-  jCh  the  remonstrance  of  the  Bishop  of  London  Hubert  was  rejSlaced 
■  unctnary,  but  hunger  compeiled  him  to  surrender ;  he  was 
n  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower,  and  England  was  left  to  the 
of  royal  favourites  and  to  the  weakness  and  caprice  of  Henry 

ivMif: 

Tbere  was  a  certain  reEnscient  in  Henry's  temper  which  won  him 
Action  even  in  the  worst  days  of  his  rule.  The  abbey  church  of 
'ntminster,  with  which  he  replaced  the  ruder  minster  of  the  Con- 
■n,  remains  a  monument  of  his  artistic  taste. 
M  fnend  of  ardsti  and  men  of  letters,  and  himself  skilled  in  the  "  gay 


%  "  of  the  troubadour.    From  the  cruelty,  the  lust,  the  impKly 
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his  father  he  was  absolutely  free.  But  he  was  utterly  devoi 
potilical  capacity  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  John,  ; 
race.  His  conception  of  power  lay  in  the  display  of  an  er 
profuse  magnificence.  Frivolous,  changeable,  impulsive  alik< 
'  evil,  false  from  sheer  meanness  of  spirit,  childishly  superst  I 
trace  but  one  strong  political  drift  in  Henry's  mind,  a  k 
iver  the  Continental  dominions  of  his  predecessors,  to 
himself,  like  them,  with  foreigners,  and  without  any  express  bi 
the  Charter  to  imitate  the  foreign  character  of  their  rule.  The 
Langcon,  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  enabled  him  to  indulge 
ference  for  aliens,  and  hordes  of  hungry  Poitevins  and  Bret 
at  once  summoned  over  to  occupy  the  royal  castles  and  fill  th' 
and  administrative  posts  about  the  Court  His  marriage  with 
of  Provence  was  followed  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  lh( 
uncles  :  one  was  enriched  by  the  grant  of  Richmondshire  ;  tl 
palace  in  the  Strand  slill  recalls  the  magnificence  of  a  seco 
of  Savoy,  who  was  raised  for  a  time  to  the  chief  place  in 
Boniface,  a  third,  was  promoted  to  the  highest  post  in  the  re 
the  crown  itself,  the  Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury.  The  yoimg 
like  his  brother,  brought  with  him  foreign  fashions  strange  e 
English  folk.  His  armed  retainers  pillaged  the  markets; 
archiepiscopal  fist  felled  to  the  ground  the  prior  of  S.  Bartl 
by-Smith  field,  who  opposed  his  visitation,  London  was  rous< 
outrage,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  do  justice  a  noisy  crowd  c 
surrounded  the  Primate's  house  at  Lambeth  with  cries  of  vt 
The  "  handsome  archbishop,"  as  his  followers  styled  him,  ws 


;a  :  but  the  brood  of  I'r( 


;n,;als 


nfol: 


the  arrival  of  the  Poitevin  relatives  of  John's  queen,  Isabella 
lime.  Aymer  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  William  of 
received  the  earldom  of  Pembroke.  Even  the  King's  jesl 
Poitevin.  '  Hundreds  of  their  dependants  followed  these  gi 
to  find  a  fortune  in  the  English  realm.  Peter  of  Savoy  b 
his  train  a  bevy  of  ladies  in  search  of  husbands,  and  three 
earls  who  were  in  royal  wardship  were  wedded  by  the  King  lo  f< 
The  whole  machinery  of  administration  passed  into  the  hant 
ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  the  principles  of  English  govei 
English  law.  Their  rule  was  a  mere  anarchy  ;  the  very  rel 
the  royal  household  turned  robbers,  and  pillaged  foreign  n 
in  the  precincts  of  the  Court;  corruption  invaded  the  ju 
Henry  de  Bait,  ajusticiary,  was  proved  to  have  openly  taki 
and  to  have  adjudged  to  himself  disputed  estates.  Mean' 
royal  treasure  was  squandered  in  a  frivolous  attempt  to  wrc 
from  the  grasp  of  France.  The  attempt  ended  in  failure  an 
At  Taillebourg  the  forces  under  Henry  fled  in  disgraceful  re 
the  French  as  far  as  Saintcs,  and  only  the  sudden  illness 
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und  a  disease  which  scattered  fais  army,  saved  Bourdeaux 

onqucrors. 

{government  of  this  kind  should  have  gone  on  for  twenty 

.ecked,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  was 

le  disunion  and  sluggishness  of  [he  English  baronage.  On 
■rival  of  the  foreigners,  Richard,  the  third  Earl  Mareschal, 
forth  as  their  leader  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the 
rom  the  royal  council,  and  though  deserted  by  the  bulk  of 
,  he  had  defeated  the  foreign  forces  sent  against  him, 
ubert  de  Burgh,  and  forced  the  King  to  treat  for  peace, 
.ical  moment,  however,  the  Earl  fell  in  an  Irish  skirmish, 
arons  were  left  without  a  head.  In  the  long  interval  of 
lich  followed,  the  financial  straits  of  the  King  forced  him 
iction  on  exaction.  The  Forest  La.ws  were  used  as  a  means 
1,  sees  and  abbeys  were  kept  vacant,  loans  were  wrested 
and  prelates,  the  Court  itself  lived  at  free  quarters  wherever 

Supplies  of  this  kind,  however,  were  utterly  insufficient  to 
cost  of  the  King's  prodigality,  A  sixth  of  the  royal  revenue 
1  in  pensions  to  foreign  favourites.  The  debts.of  the  Crown 
\  four  times  its  annual  income.    Henry  was  forced  to  appeal 

the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  aid  was  granted  on 
hat  the  King  confirmed  the  Charter.  The  Charter  was  con- 
I  steadily  disregarded  ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  barons 
itself  in  a  determined  protest  and  a  refusal  of  further  sub- 

a  few  years  Henry's  necessities  drove  him  to  a  new  appeal, 
owing  resolution  of  the  nobles  to  enforce  good  government 
1  their  offer  of  a  grant  on  condition  that  the  chief  officers 
rn  were  appointed  by  the  great  Council.  Henry  indignantly 
e  offer,  and  sold  his  plate  to  the  merchants  of  London. 

Church  he  encountered  as  resolute  an  opposition.    The 

of  the  Earl  Mareschal  had  been  vigorously  backed  by 
Lich,  whom  we  have  seen  as  an  Oxford  teacher,  and  who  had 
a  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  threats  and  remon- 
■  the  Primate  had  forced  the  King  to  an  accommodation  with 
irhea  his  death  dashed  all  hope  of  reform  to  the  ground, 
riicy  of  John  made  it  easy  to  bridle  the  Church  by  the 
n  of  the  Papacy,  and  at  Henry's  request  a  nuncio  now 
n  the  realm.  The  scourge  of  Papal  taxation  fell  again  on 
After  vain  appeals  to  Rome  and  to  the  King,  Archbishop 
etired  to  an  exile  of  despair  at  Pontigny,  and  tax-gatherer 
atherer,  with  powers  of  excommunication,  suspension  from 
I  presentation  to  benefices,  deseended  on  the  unhappy  priest- 
le  wholesale  pillage  kindled  a  wide  spirit  of  resistance. 
?e  the  signal  by  hunting  the  Papal  legate,  Otho,  out  of  the 
1   cries  of  "usurer"   and   "simoniac"   from  the  mob  rf\ 
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Sec.  V.     \  Students.   Fulk  Fitr-Warcnne,  in  the  name  of  the  barons,  bade 
Hen7y~tme  '  ^  l^^P^l  collector,  begone  out  of  England.    "  If  you  tarry  thn 
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longer,"  he  added,  ^  you  and  your  company  shall  be  cut  to 
j  For  a  time  Henry  himself  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  i 
;  indignation.  Letters  from  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the  p 
protested  against  the  Papal  exactions,  and  orders  were  given 
I  money  should  be  exported  from  the  realm.  But  the  threat  c 
I  diet  soon  drove  Henry  back  on  a  policy  of  spoliation,  in  w^hich  ] 
I  hand  in  hand  with  Rome. 

The  story  of  this  period  of  misrule  has  been  preserved  foi 
an  annalist  whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  outburst  of  p 
feeling  which  this  common  oppression  of  the  people  and  the 
had  produced.  Matthew  Paris  is  the  greatest,  as  he  is  in 
j  the  last,  of  our  monastic  historians.  The  school  of  S.  Alba 
I  vived  indeed  till  a  far  later  time,  but  the  writers  dwindle  int 
annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  by  the  abbey  precincts,  and 
work  is  as  colourless  as  it  is  jejune.  In  Matthew  the  breac 
precision  of  the  narrative,  the  copiousness  of  his  informal 
topics  whether  national  or  European,  the  general  fairness  and 
of  his  comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  patriotic  fire  and 
siasm  of  the  whole.  He  had  succeeded  Roger  of  Wendi 
chronicler  at  S.  Albans  ;  and  the  Greater  Chronicle  with  the 
ment  of  it  which  has  long  passed  under  the  name  of  Matt 
Westminster,  a  "History  of  the  English,"  and  the  "Lives 
Earlier  Abbots,"  were  only  a  few  among  the  voluminous  work! 
attested  his  prodigious  industry.  He  was  an  eminent  artist  as 
an  historian,  and  many  of  the  manuscripts  which  are  presen 
illustrated  by  his  own  hand.  A  large  circle  of  correspondents — ^1 
like  Grosseteste,  ministers  like  Hubert  de  Burgh,  officials  liki 
andcr  de  Swinford — furnished  him  with  minute  accoimts  of  p 
and  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Pilgrims  from  the  East  anc 
agents  brought  news  of  foreign  events  to  his  scriptorium  at  S.  a 
He  had  access  to  and  quotes  largely  from  state  documents^  c] 
and  exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of  the  royal  visits  to  the 
brought  him  a  store  of  political  intelligence,  and  Henry  himsc 
tributed  to  the  great  chronicle  which  has  preserved  with  so  tei 
faithfulness  the  memory  of  his  weakness  and  misgovemmex: 
one  solemn  feast-day  the  king  recognized  Matthew,  and,  biddL 
sit  on  the  middle  step  between  the  floor  and  the  throne,  begg 
to  write  the  story  of  the  da/s  proceedings.  While  on  a  vis; 
Albans  he  invited  him  to  his  table  and  chamber,  and  enumera 
name  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  English  baronies  for  his  infon 
But  all  this  royal  patronage  has  left  little  mark  on  his  work, 
case,"  as  he  says,  "  of  historical  writers  is  hard,  for  if  they  l 
ruth  they  provoke  men,  and  if  they  write  what  is  false  they 
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I^ith  all  the  fulness  of  the  school  of  court  historiaos,  such  a. 
or  Hoveden,  Matthew  Paris  combines  an  independence  and 
1  which  is  strange  to  their  pages.  He  denounces  with  the 
paring  energy  the  oppression  of  the  Papacy  and  the  King. 
of  view  is  neither  that  of  a  couilier  nor  of  a  Churchman,  but 
^lishman,  and  (he  new  national  tone  of  his  chronicle  is 
of  the  national  sentiment  which  at  last  bound  nobles  and 
md  Churchmen  together  into  an  English  people. 


SecUoB  VI.-The  FrtvB. 

itia. — Ecdeston's  Tract  on  theb'  arrival  in  England  and  Adam  de 
Letters,  with  Mr.  Brewer's  admirable  Preface,  in  the  "  Monuments 
la  "  of  the  RolU  series.  Giosseteste'a  Leiteis  in  the  same  » 
Mr.  Luard.  For  n  general  account  of  the  whole  movement,  see 
'X.atin  Christianity,"  vol.  iv.  caps.  9  and  10.] 


the  tedious  record  of  misgovemment  and  political  weakness 
etches  over  the  forty  years  we  have  passed  through,  we  turn 
f  to  the  story  of  the  Friars. 

as  we  have  seen,  had  the  priesthood  wielded  such  boundless 
er  Christendom  as  in  the  days  of  Innocent  the  Third  and  his 
e  successors.     But  its  religious  hold  on  the  people  was 

day  by  day.  The  old  reverence  for  the  Papacy  faded  away 
e  universal  resentment  at  its  political  ambition,  its  ruthless 
,  its  lavish  use  of  interdict  and  excommumcatitm  for  purely 
ads,  its  degradation  of  the  most  sacred  sentences  into  means 
:ial  extortion.  In  Italy,  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
;  the  Second  had  disclosed  a  spirit  of  scepticism  wtuch 
le  Epicurean  poets  of  Florence  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
attacked  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  itself.  In  Southeni 
nguedoc  aikd  Provence  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  the 
:%,  and  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Papacy.    Even  in 

though  there  were  no  signs  as  yet  of  religious  revolt,  the 
}n  of  the  people  against  Rome,  its  ceaseless  exactions  and 
5  alliance  with   the   tyranny   of    the   Crown,  broke   out   in 

which  preluded  the  open  defiance  of  the  Lollards.     "The 

no  part  in  secular  matters,"  had  been  the  reply  of  London  to 
diet  of  Honorius,  When  the  resistance  of  an  Archbishop  of 
he  Papal  demands  was  met  by  excommunication,  "  the  peof^ 
dm  the  more,  the  more  the  Pope  cursed  him,"  The  noblest 
nglish  prelates,  Bishop  Grossetesie  of  Lincoln,  died  at  feud 
Roman  Court ;  the  noblest  of  English  patriots,  Eai\  Sitnon  of\ 
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Montfort,  was  soon  to  die  beneath  its  ban.  The  same  loss  of  spiritual 
power,  Ihc  same  severance  from  national  feeling,  was  seen  in  the 
English  Church  itself.  Plundered  and  humiliated  as  they  were  by 
Rome,  the  worldliness  of  the  bishops,  the  oppression  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  the  disuse  of  preaching,  the  decline  of  the  monastic  orders 
into  rich  landowners,  the  non-residencc  and  ignorance  of  the  parish 
priests,  robbed  the  clergy  of  all  spiritual  influence.  The  abuses  of  the 
time  foiled  even  the  energy  of  Grosseleste.  His  constitutions  forbid  the 
clergy  to  haunt  taverns,  to  gamble,  to  share  in  drinking  bouts,  to  mix  in 
the  riot  and  debauchery  of  the  life  of  the  baronage.  But  his  prohibi- 
tions only  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  denounce.  Bishops 
and  deans  were  withdrawn  from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  to  act  as 
ministers,  judges,  or  ambassadors.  Benefices  were  heaped  in  hundreds 
at  a  time  on  royal  favourites,  like  John  Mansel.  The  Popes  thrust 
boys  of  twelve  years  old  into  the  wealthiest  English  livings.  Abbeys 
absorbed  the  tithes  of  parishes,  and  then  served.them  by  half-starved 
vicars.  Exemptions  purchased  from  Rome  shielded  the  scandalous 
lives  of  canons  and  monks  from  all  episcopal  discipline. 

To  bring  the  world  back  again  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  was  the 
aim  of  two  religious  orders  which  sprang  suddenly  to  life  at  the  openbg  (rf' 
the  thirteenth  century.    The  teal  of  the  Spaniard  Dominic  was  roused  at 
the  sight  of  the  lordly  prelates  who  sought  by  lire  and  sword  to  win 
the  Albigensian  heretics  to  the  faith.    "  Zeal,"  he  cried,  "  must  be  met 
by  zeal,  lowliness  by  lowliness,  false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching 
lies  by  preaching  truth."    His  fiery  ardour  and  rigid  orthodoxy  were 
seconded  by  the  mystical  piety,  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  Francis 
of  Assisi.    The  life  of  Francis  falls  like  a  stream  of  tender  light  across 
the  darkness  of  the  time.     In  the  frescoes  of  Ciolto  or  the  verse  of      '■ 
Dante  we  see  him  take  Poverty  for  his  bride.    He  strips  himself  of  all, 
he  flings  his  very  clothes  at  his  father's  feet,  that  he  may  be  one  with 
Nature  and  God.     His  passionate  verse  claims  the  moon  for  his  sister 
and  the  sun  for  his  brother,  he  calls  on  bis  brother  the  Wind,  and  his     ': 
sister  the  Water.     His  last  faint  cry  was  a  "  Welcome,  Sister  Death  !"      - 
Strangely  as  the  two  men  differed  from  each  other,  their  aim  was  the 
same,  to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate  heresy,  to  reconcile  know> 
ledge  with  orthodoxy,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.     The  work  was 
to  be  done  by  the  entire  reversal  of  the  older  mona<iticism,  by  seekii^ 
personal  salvation  in  effort  for  the  salvation  of  their  fcllow-men,  b/ 
exchanging  the  solitary  of  the  cloister  for  the  preacher,  the  monk  for 
the  friar.     To  force  the  new  "  brethren  "  into  entire  dependence  on      i 
those  among  whom  they  laboured  the  vow  of  Poverty  was  turned  into  ft    ',■■; 
stem  reality;  the  "Begging  Friars"  were  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the    - 
poor,  they  might  possess  neither  money  nor  lands,  the  very  houses  ill      iS 
which  they  lived  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  others.     The  tide;  J>. 
of  popular  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  their  appearance  swept  befiirt '  '■* 
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it  the  reluctance  of  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the  older  orders,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  parochial  priesthood.  Thousands  of  brethren  gathered  in 
a  few  yean  round  Francis  and  Dominic,  ajid  the  begging  preachers, 
clad  in  their  coarse  frock  of  serge,  with  the  girdle  of  rope  round  their 
Taist,  wandered  barefooted  as  missionaries  over  Asia,  battled  with 
heresy  in  Italy  and  Caul,  lectured  in  the  Universities,  and  preached 
ind  tailed  among  the  poor. 

To  the  towns  especially  the  coming  of  the  Friars  was  a  religious 
revolution.  They  had  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  worst  and 
Qost  ignorant  of  the  clergy,  the  mass-priest,  whose  sole  subsistence 
hy  in  his  fees.  Burgher  and  artisan  were  left  to  spell  out  what 
idigious  instruction  they  might  from  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the 
^  Qnirch'i  ritual  or  the  scriptural  pictures  and  sculptures  which  were 
jr  p2ven  on  the  walls  of  its  minsters.  We  can  haidiy  wonder  at  the 
-.  taret  of  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  the  itinerant  preacher,  whose 
-.  fenrid  appeal,  coarse  wit,  and  familiar  story  brought  religion  into  the 
-._.  .  6ir  and  the  market-place.  The  Black  Friars  of  Dominic,  the  Grey 
'  Friars  of  Francis,  were  received  with  the  same  delight.  As  the  older 
^.  Hdes  had  chosen  the  country,  the  Friars  chose  the  town.  They  had 
,  ^  bidly  landed  at  Dover  before  they  made  straight  for  London  and 
'-  -  Oiibrd.  In  their  ignorance  of  the  road  the  two  first  Grey  Brothers 
^~  ■  Im  their  way  in  the  woods  between  Oxford  and  Baldon,  and,  fearful 
— ^  of  night  and  of  the  floods,  turned  aside  to  a  grange  of  the  monks  of 
.  -  -  Ahb^don.  Their  ragged  clothes  and  foreign  gestures,  as  they  prayed 
^^_  ir  hospitality,  led  the  porter  to  take  them  for  jongleurs,  the  jesters 
3-.  Wd  jugglers  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  this  break  in  the  monotony 
-  ^-.  ^  their  lives  brought  prior,  sacrist,  and  cellarer  to  the  door  to 
^  '  *dcoiiie  them  and  witness  their  tricks.  The  disappointment  was  too 
,-  todi  for  tlie  temper  of  the  monks,  and  the  brothers  were  kicked 
,~^  ng^i^  from  the  gate  to  find  their  night's  lodging  under  a  tree.  But 
..J  -  4e«dcmne  of  the  townsmen  made  up  everywhere  for  the  ill-will  and 
j  '  .1  fpOBtion  of  both  clergy  and  monks.  The  work  of  the  Friars  was 
..:  I  I^lical  as  well  as  moral.  The  rapid  progress  of  population  within 
\-~,  kiwroughs  had  outstripped  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Middle 
.^_  ^  ip^  and  fever  or  plague  or  the  more  terrible  scourge  of  leprosy 
'•' -ciz  ^t*i<d  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  suburbs.  It  was  to  haunts  such 
..-.  .1  VQieie  that  Francis  had  pointed  his  disciples,  and  the  Grey  Brethren 
ll,  ;.  Vaioe  fixed  themselves  in  the  meanest  and  poorest  quarters  of  each 
'•^■-  Wt  Their  first  work  lay  in  the  noisome  lazar-houses  ;  it 
,  -r  s  ^MgK  the  lepers  that  they  commonly  chose  the  site  of  their  bouses. 
''!.-:  'iLondon  they  settled  in  the  shambles  of  Newgate;  at  Oxford  they 
\  "-.^  tide  Qteir  way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  the  walls  and  thi 
'_.^s  tanu  of  Thames.  Huts  of  mud  and  timber,  as  mean  as  the  huts 
'.. ,  -j  ^oad  them,  rose  within  the  rough  fence  and  ditch  that  bounded  thi 
.  V*  ^'*'7'    ^^  order  of  Francis  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  tasle  Tot 
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sumptuous  buildini^  and  for  greater  persnnal  comfort  which  ch.irac 
teriicd  the  time.  "  I  did  rot  enter  into  religion  to  build  walls,"  pro 
tested  an  English  provincial,  when  the  brethren  pressed  for  a  large 
house  ;  and  Albert  of  Pisa  ordered  a  stone  cloister,  which  the  burgcsse 
of  Southampton  had  built  for  them,  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  "  Yoi 
need  no  little  mountains  to  lift  your  heads  to  heaven,"  was  his  scomfu 
rcpiv  to  a  claim  for  pillows.  None  but  the  sick  went  shod.  An  Oxfori 
Friar  found  a  pair  of  shoes  one  morning,  and  wore  them  at  matin." 
At  night  he  dreamt  that  robbers  leapt  on  him  in  a  dangerous  pas 
between  Gloucester  and  Oxford,  with  shouts  of  "  Kill,  kill  1 "  "  I  am  . 
friar,"  shrieked  the  terror-stricken  brother.  "  You  lie,"  was  the  insian 
ansiver,  "  for  you  go  shod."  The  Friar  lifted  up  his  foot  in  disproof,  bu 
the  shoe  was  there.  In  an  agony  of  repentance  he  woke  and  flung  Ih 
pair  out  of  window. 

It  was  with  less  success  that  the  order  struggled  against  the  passio: 
for  knowledge.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  rigidly  interpreted  as  it  was  b 
their  founders,  would  have  denied  them  the  possession  of  books  o 
materials  for  study,  "  I  am  your  breviary,  I  am  your  breviary,"  Franei 
cried  passionately  to  a  novice  who  asked  for  a  psalter.  When  thi 
news  of  3  great  doctor's  reception  was  brought  to  him  at  Paris,  hi 
countenance  fell.  "I  am  afraid,  my  son,"  he  replied,  "that  sucl 
doctors  will  be  the  destruction  of  my  vineyard.  They  are  the  tnii 
doctors  who,  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  show  forth  good  works  fo 
the  edification  of  their  neighbours."  At  a  later  time  Roger  Bacon,  a 
we  have  se«n,  was  suflered  to  possess  neither  ink,  parchment,  no 
books  ;  and  only  the  Pope's  injunctions  could  dispense  with  thi 
stringent  observance  of  the  rule.  But  while  the  work  of  the  Friar 
among  the  sick  and  lepers  drew  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  Bacon's  lifc 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  popularity  of  thei: 
preaching  soon  led  them  to  the  deeper  study  of  theology.  Within  ; 
short  time  after  their  establishment  in  England  we  And  as  many  a: 
thirty  readers  or  lecturers  appointed  at  Hereford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  ant 
other  places,  and  a  regular  succession  of  teachers  provided  at  cact 
University.  The  Oxford  Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave 
of  their  new  church,  while  philosophy  was  taught  in  the  cloister.  The 
lirst  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars  built  a  school  in  their  Oxford  house, 
and  persuaded  Grosteste  to  lecture  there.  His  influence  after  his  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  steadily  exerted  to  secure  study 
among  the  Friars,  and  their  establishment  in  the  University.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  de  Marisco,  undo 
uhom  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford  attained  a  reputation  through- 
out Christendom.  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Cologne  borrowed  from  it  their 
professors:  it  was  owing,  indeed,  to  its  influence  that  Oxford  now  rose 
:o  a  position  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  itself  The  three  most 
profound  and  original  of  the  schoolmen — Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotu;, 
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and  Ockham — were  among  its  scholars  ;  and  they  were  followed  by  a 
CTOwd  of  teachers  hardly  less  illustrious  in  their  day,  such  as  Bungay, 
Burley,  and  Archbisbop  Peckham.  Theology,  which  had  been  almost 
superseded  by  the  more  lucrative  studies  of  the  Canon  Law,  resumed 
its  old  supremacy  in  the  schools  ;  while  Aristotle — who,  as  we  1 
seen  in  the  life  of  Bacon,  had  been  so  long  held  at  bay  as  the  i 
dangerous  foe  of  the  mediaeval  faith~was  now  turned  by  the  adoption 
of  his  logical  method  into  its  unexpected  ally.  It  was  this  very 
method  that  led  to  that  "unprofitable  subtlety  and  curiosity  "  which 
Lord  Bacon  notes  as  the  vice  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  But 
"certain  it  is  " — to  continue  the  same  great  thinker's  comment  on  the 
Friars — "  that  if  these  schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth  and 
unwearied  travel  of  wit  had  joined  variety  of  reading  and  contempla- 
tioD,  tlKy  had  proved  excellent  lights  to  the  great  advancement  of  all 
learning  and  knowledge."  What,  amidst  all  their  errors,  they  x, 
doabtedly  did,  was  to  substitute  the  appeal  to  reason  for  the  mt 
nnqaestioning  obedience  to  authority,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  rigid 
demonstration  and  an  ezactet>  use  of  words,  and  to  introduce  a  clear 
and  methodical  treatment  of  all  subjects  into  discussion. 

It  is  to  the  new  clearness  and  precision  which  they  gave  to  scientific 
inquiry,  as  well  as  to  the  strong  popular  sympathies  which  their  very 
cansdlution  necessitated,  that  we  must  attribute  the  influence  which 
the  Fnars  undoubtedly  exerted  on  the  coming  struggle  between  the 
pecfde  and  the  Crown.  Their  position  throughout  the  whole  coi 
it  ibongly  and  clearly  marked.  The  University  of  Oxford,  which  had 
now  fallen  under  the  direction  of  their  teaching,  stood  first  ii 
renstance  to  Papal  exactions  and  its  claim  of  English  liberty.  The 
^sses  in  the  towns  on  whom  the  influence  of  the  Friars  told  rr 
directly  are  steady  supporters  of  freedom  throughout  the  Barons'  v 
Adam  Marsh  was  the  close  friend  and  confidant  both  of  Crosteste  and 
Eari  Simon  of  MontforL 


■ecttOB  VII^Th*  Barona'  War,  IflaS-iasa. 

XAtAtrilui. — At  the  reiy  outset  of  this  important  period  »e  lose  the  pr 
lev  aid  of  HUthew  Pari*.  Heistbe  last  o(  the  great  chroniclers;  (heChr.  . 
dt»  of  bis  EQCceraor  tt  S.  Albnn's,  Risbanger  (published  by  the  Master  of  ihe 
KoIU},  are  scant  uid  lifeless  joltings,  somewhat  enlaiged  for  this  period  by  his 
It  on  the  Barons'  War  (published  by  Camden  iiociety).  .Something  may 
'  from  the  annals  of  Burton,  Melrose,  Dunstaple,  Waverlcy,  Qsney 

■    -'      "       '' Chronicle  of  Wykes,  and  (ft.. 

Mr.  Blaauv  has  given  a  oscful 


bei>teaned 
■oa  Lallan: 


When  a  thunderstorm  once  forced  the  King,  as  he  was  rowing  c 
the  Thames,  to  take  refuge  at  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  IJ«i\iam,\ 
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Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  prelate,  met  the  royal 
barge  with  assurances  that  the  storm  was  drifting  away,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  Henry's  petulant  wit  broke  out  in  his  reply.  •*  I 
fear  thunder  and  lightning  not  a  little,  Lord  Simon,"  said  the  King, 
"  but  I  fear^co*  more  than  all  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  world." 
f  The  man  whom  Henry  dreaded  as  the  future  champion  of  English 
freedom  was  himself  a  foreigner,  the  son  of  a  Simon  de  Montfort 
whose  name  had  become  memorable  for  his  ruthless  crusade  against 
the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Southern  Gaul.  As  second  son  of  this 
crusader,  Simon  became  possessor  of  the  English  earldom  of  Leicester, 
which  had  passed  by  marriage  to  his  family,  and  a  secret  match  with 
Eleanor,  the  King's  sister  and  widow  of  the  Earl  Mareschal,  raised  him 
to  kindred  with  the  throne.  The  baronage,  indignant  at  this  sudden 
alliance  with  a  stranger,  rose  in  a  revolt  which  failed  only  through  the 
desertion  of  their  head.  Earl  Richard  of  Cornwall ;  while  the  censures 
of  the  Church  on  Eleanor's  breach  of  a  vow  of  chastity,  which  she  had 
made  at  her  first  husband's  death,  were  hardly  averted  by  a  journey 
to  Rome  and  a  year's  crusade  in  Palestine.  Simon  returned  to  find 
the  changeable  King  alienated  from  him  and  to  be  driven  by  a  burst 
of  royal  passion  from  the  realm,  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  favour 
and  appointed  Governor  of  Gascony,  where  the  stem  justice  of  his  rule 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  disorderly  baronage,  and  the  heavy  taxation 
which  his  enforcement  of  order  made  necessary  estranged  from  him 
the  burgesses  of  Bourdeaux.  Hie  complaints  of  the  Gascons  brou^t 
about  an  open  breach  with  the  King.  To  Earl  Simon's  offer  of  the 
surrender  of  his  post  if  the  money  he  had  spent  in  the  royal  service 
were,  as  Henry  had  promised^  repaid  him,  the  King  hotly  retorted  that 
he  was  bound  by  no  promise  to  a  false  traitor.  The  Earl  at  once  gave 
Henry  the  lie, — "Were  he  not  King  he  should  pay  dearly  for  the  instilt," 
he  said, — and  returned  to  Gascony,  to  be  soon  superseded,  and  forced  to 
seek  shelter  in  France.  The  greatness  of  his  reputation  was  shown 
in  the  offer  which  was  made  to  him  in  his  exile  of  the  regency  of 
France  during  the  absence  of  St.  Lewis  at  the  Crusade.  On  his  reAisal 
he  was  suffered  to  return  lo  England  and  re-enter  the  royal  service. 
His  character  had  now  thoroughly  developed.  He  had  inherited  the 
strict  and  severe  piety  of  his  father ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance on  religious  services,  whether  by  night  or  day  \  he  was  the 
friend  of  Grosteste  and  the  patron  of  the  Friars.  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  Adam  Marsh  we  see  him  finding  patience  under  his  Gascon 
troubles  in  the  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Job.  His  life  was  pure  and 
singularly  temperate  ;  he  was  noted  for  his  scant  indulgence  in  meat, 
drink,  or  sleep.  Socially  he  was  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  talk  ;  but  his 
natural  temper  was  quick  and  fiery,  his  sense  of  honour  keen,  his 
speech  rapid  and  trenchant.  "  You  shall  go  or  die,"  we  find  him  reply- 
ing to  William  of  Valence,  when  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
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banms  and  quit  the  realm.  But  the  one  characteristic  which  over- 
nustered  all  was  what  men  at  that  time  called  his  "constancy,"  the 
Snn  immoveable  resolve  which  trampled  even  death  under  foot  in  its 
loyalty  to  the  right.  The  motto  which  Edward  the  First  chose  as  his 
device,  "  Keep  troth,"  was  far  truer  as  the  device  of  Earl  Simon.  We 
*ee  in  the  correspondence  of  Friar  Adam  with  what  a  clear  discern- 
ment of  its  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  "thought  it 
nnbecoming  to  decline  the  danger  of  so  great  an  exploit "  as  the 
reduction  of  Cascony  to  peace  and  order  ;  but  once  undertaken,  he 
persevered  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  short-sight- 
edness of  the  merchant  class,  the  failure  of  all  support  or  funds  from 
England,  and  at  last  the  King's  desertion  of  his  cause,  till  the  work 
wu  done.  There  is  the  same  steadiness  of  will  and  purpose  in  his 
patriotism.  The  letters  of  Marsh  and  Grostcsie  show  how  early  he 
had  leamt  to  sympathise  with  the  bishop  in  his  struggle  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church  and  his  resistance  to  Rome,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the 
contest  he  offers  him  his  own  support  and  that  of  his  associates.  Me 
\  loids  to  Marsh  a  tract  of  Grosteste's  on  "  the  rule  of  a  kingdom  and 
of  a  tyranny,"  sealed  with  his  own  seal.  He  listens  patiently  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  his  household  or  his  temper. 
"Better  it  a  patient  man,"  writes  the  honest  Friar,  "than  a  strong 
mm,  and  he  who  can  rule  his  own  temper  than  he  who  storms  a  city." 
"What  use  is  it  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  your  fellow-citiiens  and 
not  guard  the  peace  of  your  own  household?"  It  was  to  secure  "the 
peace  of  iiis  fellow-citiiens  "  that  the  Earl  silently  trained  himself  in 
the  ten  years  that  followed  his  return  to  England,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
Jilriplinf  was  seen  when  the  crisis  came.  While  other  men  wavered 
and  iaitered  and  fell  away,  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  people 
ptbeted  itself  round  the  stem,  grave  soldier  who  "  stood  like  a  pill: 
HiA.fcMi  by  promise  or  threat  or  fear  of  death,  by  the  oath  he  had 
•worn. 
;  I  While  Simon  stood  silently  by,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
Pope  still  weighed  heavily  on  the  Church,  and  even  excommunicated 
the  Archbishop  of' York  for  resistance  to  his  exactions.  The  barons 
•oe  mutinous  and  defiant.  "  1  will  send  reapers,  and  reap  your  fields 
iv  yan,"  Henry  had  threatened  Earl  Bigod  of  Norfolk,  when  be 
tdbsed  him  aid.  "And  I  will  send  you  back  the  heads  of  your 
■apers,"  retorted  the  EarL  Hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Chuter  gainst  arbitrary  taxation,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  baron^e 
to  grant  suppUes  while  grievances  were  unredressed,  the  Crown  was 
(canileu,  yet  new  expenses  were  incurred  by  Henry's  acceptance  of  a 
p^ial  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  in  favour  of  bis  second  son  Edmund. 
Sbme  had  &Uen  on  the  English  aims,  and  Edward  had  been  disas- 
DiMsly  defeated  on  the  Marches  by  Llewelyn  of  Wales,  The  tide  of 
bcontent,  which  was  heightened  by  a  grievous  famine,  burst 
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bounds  when  the  King  seized  and  sold  com  which  his  brother,  Richard 
of  Cornwall,  had  sent  from  Gennany  to  relieve  the  general  distress ; 
and  the  barons  repaired  in  anus  to  a  Great  Council  summoned  at 
Oxford.  The  past  half-century  had  shown  both  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  Charter :  its  strength  as  a  rallying-point  for  the  baron- 
age, and  a  definite  assertion  of  rights  which  the  King  cotUd  be  made  to 
acknowledge  ;  its  weakness  in  providing  no  means  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  own  stipulations.  Henry  had  sworn  again  and  again  to  observe 
the  Charter,  and  his  oath  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it  was  imsciu- 
pulousiy  broken.  The  barons  had  secured  the  freedom  of  the  realm ; 
the  secret  of  their  long  patience  during  the  reign  of  Henry  lay  in  the 
difficulty  of  securing  its  administration.  It  was  this  difGculty  which 
£arl  Simon  was  prepared  to  solve.  With  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  he 
now  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  baronage,  and  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  draw  up  terms  for  the  representation  of  the 
state.  Although  half  the  committee  consisted  of  royal  ministers  and 
favourites,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and 
the  new  royal  council  named  by  it  consisted  wholly  of  adherents  of 
the  barons.  In  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  the  Justiciary,  Chancellor, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  King's  castles  swore  to  act  only  with  the 
advice  and  assent  of  this  Royal  Council  The  two  first  great  otficeis, 
with  the  Treasurer,  were  to  give  account  of  their  proceedings  ta  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Annual  sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed  from  ainong 
the  chief  tenants  of  the  county,  and  no  fees  were  to  be  exacted  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  their  court.  Three  parliaments  were  to 
assemble  every  year,  whether  summoned  by  the  King  or  no.  The 
"  commonalty  "  was  to  "  elect  twelve  honest  men  who  shall  come  to  the 
parliaments  and  other  times  when  occasion  shall  be,  when  the  King  or 
his  council  shall  send  for  them,  to  treat  of  the  wants  of  the  King  and 
of  his  kingdom.  And  the  commonalty  shall  hold  as  established  that 
which  these  twelve  shall  do."  A  royal  proclamation  in  the  English 
tongue,  the  first  in  that  tongue  which  has  reached  us,  ordered  the 
observance  of  these  Provisions,  Resistance  came  only  from  the  foreign 
favourites,  and  an  armed  demonstration  drove  them  in  flight  over  set. 
Gradually  the  Council  drew  to  itself  the  whole  royal  power,  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  was  seen  in  its  prohibitions  against  any 
further  payments,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  to  Rome,  in  the  negotiationa 
conducted  by  Earl  Simon  with  France,  which  finally  ended  in  the 
absolute  renunciation  of  Henry's  title  to  his  lost  provinces,  and  in  the 
peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  Within,  hew- 
ever,  the  measures  of  the  barons  were  feeble  and  selfish.  The  further 
Provisions,  published  by  them  under  popular  pressure  in  the  foUowiog 
year,  showed  that  the  majority  of  them  aimed  simply  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  governing  aristocracy.  AU  uoblea  and  prelates  were  ex- 
empted from  attendance  at  the  sheriff's  court,  and  inquiry  was  ordered 
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to  be  made  by  what  right  and  warranty  men  whose  fathers  were 
pused  themselves  off  for  freemen.  It  was  in  vain  that  Earl  Si 
returned  from  his  negatiations  in  France  to  press  for  more  e:ii 
measures  of  reform,  or  that  Edward,  ever  watchful  to  seize 
of  dissension  among  the  barons,  openly  supported  him  ;  Gloucester  with 
(he  feudal  party  was  only  driven  into  close  alliance  with  the  King,  and 
Henry,  procuring  a  bill  of  absolution  from  the  Pope,  seized  the  Tower, 
and  by  public  proclamation  ordered  the  counties  to  pay  no  obedience 
to  the  officers  nominated  by  the  barons. 

Deserted  as  he  was,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  showed  no  sign  of 
submission.  Driven  for  the  moment  into  exile,  he  returned  to  find  the 
barons  again  irritated  by  Henry's  measures  of  reaction,  while  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  removed  thc.greatest  obstacle  to  effective 
reform.  At  the  Parliament  of  London  a  civil  war  seemed  iimnincnt, 
but  against  the  will  of  Earl  Simon  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  and 
the  question  of  the  Provisions  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  King 
Lewis  of  France.  Mutual  distrust,  however,  prevented  any  real  accom- 
modatioa.  The  march  of  Edward  with  a  royal  army  against  Llewelyn 
of  Wales  was  viewed  by  the  barons  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities  against 
thenuelves  \  and  Earl  Simon  at  once  swept  the  Marches  and  besieged 
Dover.  His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  the  towns. 
The  new  democratic  spirit  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Friars  was 
now  stirring  the  purely  industrial  classes  to  assert  a  share  in  the 
municipal  administration,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  merchaivt  guild,  and  at  London  and  clse- 
rtere  a  revolution  which  will  be  described  at  greater  length  hereafter 
had  thrown  the  government  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
dliieiis.  The  "communes,"  as  the  new  city  govenmients  were  called, 
(kowed  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Earl  Simon  and  his  cause.  The 
Queoi  was  stopped  in  her  attempt  to  escape  from  the  Tower  by  an 
a^tf  mob,  who  drove  her  back  with  stones  and  foul  words.  When 
Henijr  attempted  to  surprise  Leicester  in  his  quarters  in  Southwark, 
the  Londoners  burst  the  gates  which  had  been  locked  by  the  richer 
bv^KTS  against  him,  and  rescued  him  by  a  welcome  into  the  city. 
In  VpiXx  of  the  taunts  of  the  royalists,  who  accused  him  of  seeking 
iDiei  against  the  nobility  in  the  common  people,  the  papular  enihu- 
>ium  gave  a  strength  to  Earl  Simon  which  enabled  him  to  withstand 
tbe  severest  blow  which  had  yet  been  dealt  to  his  cause.  InthcMisc 
if  Amiens,  Lewis  of  France,  who  had  accepted  the  task  of  arbitrating 
between  the  conteoding  parties,  gave  his  verdict  wholly  in  favour  ol 
tbeKing.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  annulled,  the  appomtment 
»d  removal  of  the  great  officers  of  stale  was  vested  wholly  in  the 
(mm,  the  aliens  might  be  recalled  at  the  royal  will,  the  castles  were 
Ube  surrendered  into  Henry's  hands.  The  blow  was  a  hard  one,  and 
k  decision  of  Lewis  was  backed  by  the  excommunications  of  Rotot. 
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Luckily,  the  French  award  had  reserved  the  rightsof  Ei^lishtnen  tothe 
liberties  they  bad  enjoyed  before  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  it  was 
easy  for  Earl  Simon  to  prove  that  the  arbitrary  power  it  gave  to  the 
Crown  was  as  contrary  to  the  Charter  as  to  the  Provisions  themselves. 
London  was  the  first  to  reject  the  decision  ;  its  citiiens  mustered  at 
the  call  of  the  town-bell  at  Saint  Paul's,  seized  the  royal  officials,  and 
plundered  the  royal  paries.  But  the  royal  army  had  already  mustered 
in  great  force  at  the  King's  summons,  and  Leicester  found  himself 
deserted  by  baron  after  baron.  Every  day  brought  news  of  ilL  A  detach- 
ment fromScotlandjoinedHenry'sforces,  the  younger  DeMontfort  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  Northampton  was  captured,  the  King  raised 
the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  a  rapid  march  of  Earl  Simon's  only  saved 
London  itself  from  a  surprise  by  Edward.  Betrayed  as  he  was,  the 
Earl  remained  firm  to  his  oath.  He  would  fight  to  the  end,  he  said, 
even  were  he  and  his  sons  left  to  fight  alone.  With  an  army  reinforced 
by  15,000  Londoners,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
which  were  now  threatened  by  the  King.  Even  on  the  march  he  was 
forsaken  by  many  of  the  nobles  who  followed  him.  Halting  at  Flexing 
in  Sussex,  a  few  miles  from  Lewes,  where  the  royal  army  was 
encamped,  Earl  Simon  with  the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester  offered 
the  King  compensation  for  all  damage  if  he  would  observe  the  Pro- 
visions. Henry's  answer  was  one  of  defiance,  and  though  numbers 
were  against  })im  the  Earl  resolved  on  battle.  His  skill  as  a  soldier 
reversed  the  advantages  of  the  ground  ;  marching  at  dawn,  he  seiied 
the  heights  above  the  town,  and  forced  the  royal  army  to  an  attack. 
His  men,  with  while  crosses  on  back  and  breast,  knelt  in  prayer  while 
the  royal  farces  advanced.  Edward  was  the  first  to  open  the  fight ;  his 
furious  charge  broke  the  Londoners  on  Leicester's  left,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  hatred  he  pursued  them  for  four  miles,  slaughtering 
three  thousand  men.  He  returned  to  find  the  battle  lost.  Crowded 
in  the  narrow  space  with  a  river  in  their  rear,  the  royalist  centre  and 
left  were  crushed  by  Earl  Simon  ;  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  now  King  of 
the  Romans,  who,  as  the  mocking  song  of  the  victors  ran,  "  makede 
him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  post "  ("  he  weened  that  the  mill-sails  were 
mangonels  "  goes  on  the  sarcastic  verse),  was  made  prisoner,  and  Henry 
himself  captured.  Edward  cut  his  way  into  the  Priory  only  to  join  in 
his  father's  Surrender. 

The  victory  of  Lewes  placed  Earl  Simon  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
"  Now  England  breathes  in  the  hope  of  liberty,"  sang  a  poet  of  the 
time  ;  "  the  Enghsh  were  despised  like  dogs,  but  now  they  have  lifted 
up  Iheir  head  and  their  foes  are  vanquished."  The  song  announces 
with  almost  legal  precision  the  theory  of  the  patriots.  "  He  who 
would  be  in  truth  a  king,  he  is  a  '  free  king '  indeed  if  he  rightly  rule 
himself  and  his  realm.  All  things  are  lawful  to  him  for  the  government 
of  his  kingdom,  but  nothing  for  its  destruction.    It  is  one  thing  to  nik 
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according  to  a  king's  duty,  ajtother  to  destroy  a  kingdom  by  resisting 
ihe  law."  "  Let  the  community  of  tlie  realm  advise,  and  let  it  be 
known  what  the  generality,  to  whom  their  own  laws  are  best  known, 
think  on  the  matter.  They  who  are  niled  by  the  laws  know  those 
laws  best,  they  who  rhake  daily  trial  of  them  are  best  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  since  it  is  their  own  affairs  which  are  at  stake,  they  will 
take  more  care,  and  will  act  with  an  eye  to  their  own  peace."  "  It 
concents  the  community  to  see  what  sort  of  men  ought  justly  to  be 
chosen  for  the  weal  of  the  realm."  The  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  royal  authority,  the  right  of  the  whole  nation  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  its  own  affairs,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
administrators  of  government,  had  never  been  so  clearly  stated  before. 
That  these  were  the  principles  of  the  man  in  whose  hands  victory  had 
pUced  the  realm  is  plain  from  the  steps  he  immediately  took.  By  the 
scheme  devised  in  a  parliament  which  Immediately  followed  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  the  supreme  power  was  to  reside  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a 
ceoncil  nominated  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester  and  the 
patriotic  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In  December  a  new  parliament 
nnmioned  to  Westminster,  but  the  weakness  of  the  patriotic  party 
among  the  baronage  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty-three  earls 
and  barons  could  be  found  to  sit  beside  the  hundred  and  twenty 
ecclesiastics.  It  was  probably  the  sense  of  his  weakness  [hat 
faced  Earl  Simon  to  fling  himself  on  the  towns,  and  to  sum 
two  dtiiens  from  every  borough.  The  attendance  of  delegates  from 
tbe  towns  had  long  been  usual  in  the  county  courts  when  any  m, 
Rspecting  their  interests  was  in  question  ;  but  it  was  the  writ  issued 
by  Earl  Simon  that  first  summoned  the  merchant  and  [be  trader  t 
beside  the  knight  of  the  shire,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop  in 
parliament  of  the  realm.  The  importance  of  the  step  is  best  realized 
when  we  remember  the  new  democratic  spirit  which  through  the 
victory  of  the  "  commune"  over  the  wealthier  burgher  class  was 
triumphant  in  the  [owns.  But  it  is  only  this  great  event  which  enables 
us  to  undentand  the  large  and  prescient  na[ure  of  Eari  Simon's 
designs.  Hardly  a  few  months  had  passed  since  the  victory  of  Lewes, 
and  already,  when  the  burghers  took  their  scats  at  Westminster,  his 
govemmenl  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Dangers  from  without  the  Earl 
Lad  met  with  complete  success  ;  a  general  muster  of  the  national 
fofMS  on  Barham  Down  had  put  an  end  to  the  projects  of  invas 
entertained  by  the  mercenaries  whom  Ibe  Queen  had  collected 
FUndcrs  ;  the  threats  of  France  had  died  away  Into  negotiations ;  the 
Papal  Legate  had  been  forbidden  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  his  bulls  of 
excommunication  had  been  flung  into  the  sea.  But  the  difhculties 
home  grew  more  fonnidable  every  day.  The  restraint  put  upon  Henry 
and  Edward  jarred  against  the  national  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  estranged 
^  the  great  masses  who  always  side  with  the  weak.     Small  as  ihA 
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patriotic  party  among  the  barons  had  always  been,  it  grew  smaller  as 
dissensions  broke  out  over  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  Earl's  justice  and 
resolve  to  secure  the  public  peace  told  heavily  against  him.  John 
Ciflard  left  him  because  he  refused  to  allow  him  to  exact  ransom  from 
a  prisoner  contrary  to  the  agreement  made  after  Lewes.  The  Earl  ol 
Gloucester,  though  enriched  with  the  estates  of  the  foreigners,  resented 
Leicester's  prohibition  of  a  tournament,  his  naming  the  wardens  of  th« 
royal  castles  by  his  own  authority,  and  his  holding  Edward's  fortrcsse:: 
on  the  Welsh  marches  by  his  own  garrisons.  Gloucester's  later  con- 
duct proves  the  wisdom  of  Leicester's  precautions.  He  was  already 
in  correspondence  with  the  royal  party,  and  on  the  escape  of  Edward 
from  confinement  he  joined  him  with  the  whole  of  his  forces.  The 
moment  was  a  luckless  one  for  Earl  Simon,  who  bad  advanced  along 
bad  roads  into  South  Wales  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  his  rebel  col- 
league. Marching  rapidly  along  the  Severn,  Edward  took  Gloucester, 
destroyed  the  ships  by  which  Leicester  hoped  to  escape  to  Bristol,  and 
cut  him  off  altog^er  from  England  ;  then  turning  rapidly  to  the  east, 
he  surprised  the  younger  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was  advancing  ic 
his  father's  relief,  at  Kcnilworth,  and  cut  his  whole  force  to  pieces. 
From  the  field  of  battle  he  again  turned  to  meet  Earl  Simon  himself, 
who  had  thrown  his  troops  in  boats  across  the  Severn,  and  was  hurry- 
ing to  the  junction  with  his  son.  Exhausted  by  a  night  march  on 
Evesham,  the  Earl  learnt  the  approach  of  the  royal  forces,  and  pushing 
his  army  to  the  front,  rode  to  a  hill  to  reconnoitre.  His  eye  at  once 
recognized  in  the  orderly  advance  of  his  enemies  the  proof  of  his  own 
experienced  training,  "By  the  arm  of  St.  James,"  he  cried,  "they 
come  on  in  wise  fashion,  but  it  was  from  me  that  they  learnt  it."  A 
glance  satisfied  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  "  Let  ns 
commend  our  souls  to  God,"  he  said,  to  the  little  group  around  him, 
"for  our  bodies  are  the  foe's."  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for  a  handful 
of  horsemen  with  a  host  of  half-armed  Welshmen  to  resist  the  dis- 
ciplined knighthood  of  the  royal  army.  The  Earl,  therefore,  bade  Hugh 
Despencer  and  the  rest  of  his  comrades  fly  from  the  field.  "If  he 
died,"  was  tbe  noble  answer,  "  they  had  no  will  to  live."  In  two  hours 
the  butchery  was  over.  The  Welsh  fled  at  the  first  onset  like  sheep, 
and  were  cut  ruthlessly  down  in  the  cornfields  and  gardens  where  they 
sought  rcfiigc.  The  group  around  Simon  fought  desperately,  falling 
one  by  one  till  the  Earl  was  left  alone.  A  lance-thrust  brought  his 
horse  to  the  ground,  but  Simon  still  rejected  the  summons  to  yield, 
till  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him,  mortally  wounded,  to  the  ground, 
and  with  a  last  cry  of  "It  is  God's  grace"  tbe  soul  of  the  great 
patriot  passed  away. 
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THE  THREE  EDWARDS. 

ia«5-i3eo. 

BacUon  I.— Tba  OonqnaM  of  ^r*l«a,  ia«a— iaS4. 

vitUs. — For  the  general  state  of  Wales,  see  ihe  "  Ilinerarium  Cam- 
f  Giraldus  Cambrenaia :  for  ils  general  history,  the  "  Brut- j-Tywy- 
and  "  Annates  Cambrice,"  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  the 
e  of  Corailoc  of  Lancaivui,  as  given  in  (he  translation  by  Fowel ; 
riDgton's  "  History  of  Wales."  Stephen's  "  Literature  of  the  Cymry" 
general  view  of  Welch  poetry;  the  "Mabiaogion"  have  becupubhahcd 
Charlotte  Guest.  In  his  essays  on  "The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature," 
:thew  Arnold  has  admiiably  illustrated  the  chatacleristics  of  the 
oetiy.  For  English  affairs  we  may  add  to  Ihe  authorities  used  in  the 
pter,  Ihe  jejune  Chronicles  of  Trivet  and  the  later  History  of 
onl.]  

.E  literature  and  science  after  a  brief  outburst  were  crushed  in 
I  by  the  tunnoil  of  the  Barons'  War,  a  poetic  revival  had 
into  sharp  contrast  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of 

1  outer  seeming  Wales  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  become 
barbarous.  Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older  Roman 
ioQ  by  ages  of  bitter  warfare,  of  civil  strife,  of  eslrangement 
!  general  culture  of  Christendom,  the  unconquered  Britons  had 
to  a  mass  of  savage  herdsmen,  clad  in  the  skins  and  fed  by 
£  of  the  cattle  they  tended,  faithless,  greedy,  and  revei^eful, 
g  no  higher  political  organiiation  than  that  of  the  clan, 
by  ruthless  feuds,  united  only  in  battle  or  in  raid  against  the 
:.  But  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  people  there  still  lingered  a 
F  the  poetic  fire  which  had  nerved  it  four  hundred  years  before, 

Aneurin  and  Llywarch  Hen,  to  its  struggle  with  the  Saxon. 

hour  of  ils  lowest  degradation  the  silence  of  Wales  was 
y  broken  by  a  crowd  of  singers.  The  new  poetry  of  the 
century  burst  forth,  not  from  one  bard  or  another,  but  from 
ion  at  large.  "  In  every  house,"  says  a  shrewd  EngUsh 
r  of  the  time,  "strangers  who  arrived  in  the  morning  were 
ned  till  eventide  with  the  talk  of  maidens  and  the  music  of 
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the  harp."  The  new  enthusiasm  of  the  race  found  an  Admirable 
means  of  uiterance  in  its  ti>n^e,  as  real  a  development  of  the  old 
Celtic  language  heard  by  Ca^ar  as  the  Romance  tongues  are  develop- 
ments of  Caesar's  Latin,  but  which  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  any  other 
language  of  modern  Europe  had  attained  to  definite  structure  and 
to  settled  literary  form.  No  other  mediaeval  literature  shows  at  its 
outset  the  same  elaborate  and  completed  organization  as  that  of  the 
Welch,  but  within  these  settled  forms  the  Celtic  fancy  plays  with  a 
startling  freedom.  In  one  of  the  later  poems  Gwion  the  Litde  trans- 
forms himself  into  a  hare,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a  grain  of  wheat  ;  but  he  is 
only  the  symbol  of  the  strange  shapes  in  which  the  Celtic  fancy 
embodies  itself  in  the  tales  or  Mabinogi  which  reached  their  highest 
perfection  in  the  legends  of  Arthur.  Its  gay  extravagance  flings 
defiance  to  all  fact,  tradition,  probability,  and  revels  in  the  impossible 
and  unreal  When  Arthur  sails  into  the  unlcnown  world,  it  is  in  a  > 
ship  of  glass.  The  "descent  into  heil,"  as  a  Celtic  poet  paints  it, 
shakes  otr  the  mediaeval  horror  with  the  medixval  reverence,  and  the 
knight  who  achieves  the  quest  spends  his  years  of  infernal  durance  in 
hunting  and  minstrelsy,  and  in  converse  with  fair  women.  The  world 
of  the  Mabinogi  is  a  world  of  pure  phantasy,  a  new  earth  of  marvels 
and  enchantments,  of  dark  forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the 
hermit's  bell,  and  sunny  glades  where  the  light  plays  on  the  hero's 
armour.  Each  figure  as  it  moves  across  the  poet's  canvas  is  bright 
with  glancing  colour.  "  The  maiden  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  Rame- 
coloured  silk,  and  about  her  neck  was  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold  in  which  ' 
were  precious  emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  head  was  of  brighter  gold  i 
than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  of  j 
the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  I 
of  the  wood-anemone  amidst  the  spray  of  the  meadow  fountain.  The  \ 
eye  of  the  trained  hawk,  the  glance  of  the  falcon,  was  not  brighter  than 
hers.  Her  bosom  was  more  snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white  swan, 
her  check  was  redder  than  the  reddest  roses."  Everywhere  there  is  an 
Oriental  profusion  of  gorgeous  imagery,  but  the  gorgeousness  is  seldom 
oppressive.  The  sensibility  of  the  Celtic  lemfter,  so  quick  to  pcrcciTe 
beauty,  so  eager  in  its  thirst  for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures,  its 
sorrows,  its  joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy  that  ex- 
presses its  revolt  against  the  impossible,  by  an  instinct  of  what  is 
noble,  by  a  sentiment  that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of  nature. 
Some  graceful  play  of  pure  fancy,  some  tender  note  of  feeling,  some 
magical  touch  of  beauty,  relieves  its  worst  extravagance.  Kalweh's 
greyhounds,  as  they  bound  from  side  to  side  of  their  master's  steed, 
"  sport  round  him  like  two  sea-swallows."  His  spear  is  "  swifter  than 
the  fall  of  the  dewdrop  from  the  blade  of  reed-grass  upon  the  earth 
when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heaviest."  A  subtle,  observant  love 
of  nature  and  natural  beauty  takes  fresh  colour  from  the  passionate 
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9  sea-coast  and 
5  fair  landscape,  i 
cws,  its  beauteous 

orid  of  romantic  senti- 


>  dales. 


human  sentiment  with  which  it  is  imbued,  sentiment  which  breaks  out 
b  Gwakbmai's  cry  of  nature-love,  "  I  love  the  birds  and  their  sweet 
voices  in  the  lulling  songs  of  the  wood,"  in  his  watches  at  night  besides 
the  fords  "among  the  untrodden  grass"  Co  hear  the  nightingale  and 
watch  the  play  of  the  sea-mew.  Even  fiatriotism  takes  the  same 
IHcturesque  form ;  the  poet  hates  the  flat  and  sluggish  land  of  the 
Saxon  ;  as  he  loves  his  own,  he  tells  of  "' 
tains,  its  towns  on-  the   forest  border, 

s  waters,  and  its  valleys,  its  white  sea- 
But  the  song  passes  swiftly  and  subtly 
ment :  "  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil,  I  love  the  inarches 
rf  Merioneth  where  my  head  was  pillowed  on  a  snow-white  arm." 
In  the  Celtic  love  of  woman  there  is  little  of  the  Teutonic  depth 
and  earnestness,  but  in  its  stead  a  childlike  spirit  of  delicate  enjoy- 
ment, a  faint  distant  flush  of  passion  like  the  rose-light  of  dawn  on 
a  snowy  mountain  peak,  a  playful  delight  in  beauty.  "  White  is  my 
love  as  the  apple  blossom,  as  the  ocean's  spray ;  her  face  shines  like 
the  jiearly  dew  on  Eryri ;  the  glow  of  her  cheeks  is  like  the  light  of 
sunset."  But  the  buoyant  and  elastic  temper  of  the  French  trouveur 
is  s^ritualiied  in  the  Welch  singers  by  a  more  refined  poetic  feeling. 
'Whoso  beheld  her  was  iilkd  with  her  love.  Four  while  trefoils 
sprang  up  wherever  she  trod."  The  touch  of  pure  fancy 
object  out  of  the  sphere  of  passion  into  one  of  delight  and 

It  is  strange,  as  we  have  said,  to  pass  from  the  world  of  actual  Welch 
history  into  such  a  world  as  this.  But  side  by  side  with  this  wayward, 
landfill  stream  of  poesy  and  romance  ran  a  torrent  of  intenscr  song. 
The  old  spirit  of  the  earlier  bards,  their  joy  in  battle,  their  love  for 
freedom,  their  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  broke  out  in  ode  after  ode,  turgid, 
extravagant,  monotonous,  often  prosaic,  but  fused  into  poetry  by  the 
intense  fire  of  patriotism  which  glowed  within  it.  The  rise  of  the  new 
poetic  feeling  indeed  marked  the  appearance  of  a  new  energy  in  the 
long  struggle  with  the  English  conqueror. 

Of  the  three  Welch  states  into  which  all  that  remained  iinconquered 
of  Britain  had  been  broken  by  the  victories  of  Deorhara  and  Chester, 
two  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  The  country  between  the  Clyde 
and  the  Dee,  which  soon  became  parted  into  the  kingdoms  of  Cumbria 
and  Strathclyde,  had  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  conquest  of 
NoTthambtia,  West  Wales,  between  the  British  Channel  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  sword  of  iElhelstan, 
But  a  fiercer  resistance  prolonged  the  independence  of  the  great 
central  portion  which  alone  in  modem  language  preserves  the  name 
of  Wales.  In  itself  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  British 
kingdoms,  it  was  aided  in  its  struggle  against  Mercia  by  the  weakness 
of  its  assailant,  the  youngest  and  least  powerful  of  the  Eoglish  states, 
as  well  as  by  the  internal  Ynufaie  which  distracted  the  energies  of  th« 
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invaders.  Bjt  Mercia  had  no  sooner  risen  to  supremacy  among  the 
English  kingdoms,  than  it  took  the  conquest  vigorously  in  hand. 
Offa  lore  from  Wales  the  border  land  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye  ;  the  raids  of  his  successors  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
hc.irt  of  the  country;  ardanacfcnowledgment  of  the  Mercian  over-lord- 
ship iv^  wrested  from  the  Welch  princes.  On  the  fall  of  Mercia  this 
passed  to  the  West-Saxon  kings.  The  Laws  of  Howel  Dhu  own  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  by  "  the  prince  of  Aberfran  "  to  "  the 
king  of  London,"  and  three  Welch  chieftains  were  among  the  subject 
feudatories  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Dee.  The  weakness  of 
England  during  her  long  struggle  with  the  Danes  revived  the  hopes  of 
British  independence,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Confessor's  reign  the 
Welch  seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  Leofric  and  Godwine 
to  cross  the  border  and  carry  their  attacks  into  England  itsel£  The 
victories  of  Harold,  however,  re-asserted  the  English  supremacy  ;  his 
light-armed  troops  disembarking  on  the  coast  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  successors  of  the  Welch  prince  Grufiydd, 
whose  head  was  the  trophy  of  the  campaign,  swore  to  observe  the  old 
fealty  and  render  the  old  tribute  to  the  English  Crown. 

A  far  more  desperate  struggle  began  when  the  wave  of  Norman 
'  conquest  broke  on  the  Welch  frontier.  A  chain  of  great  earldoms, 
settled  by  William  along  the  border  land,  at  once  bridled  the  old 
marauding  forays.  From  his  county  palatine  of  Chester,  Hugh  the 
Wolf  harried  Flintshire  into  a  desert ;  Robert  of  Belesme,  in  his 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  "  slew  the  Welch,"  says  a  chronicler,  "like 
sheep,  conquered  them,  enslaved  them,  and  flayed  them  with  nails  of 
iron."  Backed  by  these  greater  baronies  a  horde  of  lesser  adventurers 
obtained  the  royal  "licence  to  make  conquest  on  the  Welch.' 
Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  were  seized  and  guarded  by  Norman 
castellans  ;  Bernard  of  Neufmarch^  won  the  lordship  of  Brecknode ; 
Roger  of  Montgomery  raised  the  town  and  fortress  in  Fowysland 
which  still  preserves  his  name. 

A  great  rising  of  the  whole  people  at  last  recovered  some  of  this 
Norman  spoil.  The  new  castle  of  Montgomery  was  burnt,  Brecknock 
and  Cardigan  were  cleared  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Welch  poured 
ravaging  over  the  English  border.  Twice  the  Red  King  carried  his 
arms  fruitlessly  among  the  mountains,  against  enemies  who  took  refijge 
in  their  fastnesses  till  famine  and  hardship  had  driven  his  broken  host 
into  retreat  The  wiser  policy  of  Henry  the  First  fell  back  on  his 
father's  system  of  gradual  conquest,  and  a  new  tide  of  invasion  flowed 
along  the  coast,  where  the  land  was  level  and  open  and  accessible 
from  the  sea.  Robert  Fiti-Hamo,  the  lord  of  Hereford,  had  already 
been  summoned  to  lus  aid  by  a  Welch  chieftain ;  and  by  the  defeat 
of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  the  last  prince  under  whom  Southern  Wales 
was  united,  had  produced  an  anarchy  which  enabled  him  to  land 
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ufely  on  the  coast,  to  sweep  the  Welch  from  Glamorgan,  and  divide       ! 
it  between  his  soldierY-     A  force  of  Flammands  and  Englishmen    y„ 
Eolloved  Richard  Strongbow  as  he  landed  near  Milford  Haven,  and     -ji' 
pushing  back  the  inhabitants  settled  a  "  Little  England  "  in  the  present      , 
Pembrokeshire.      Traces  of  the  Flemish  speech  still  linger  perhaps  in      \ 
the  peninsula  of  Gower,  where  a  colony  of  mercenaries  from  Flanders 
Kttled  themselves  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  while  a  few  daring 
adventurers  fallowed  the  Lord  of  Keymcs  into  Cardiganshire,  where 
land  might  be  bad  for  the  asking  by  any  who  would  "  wage  war  upon 
the  Welch." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  British 
t»ce  seemed  close  at  hand,  that  the  new  poetic  fire  rolled  back  the  tide  ^ 
ofinTa3ion,andchanged  these  fitful  outbreaks  of  Welch  resistance  intOj 
aiestdute  effort  to  regain  national  independence.  Every  fight,  every 
boo,  had  suddenly  its  verse.  The  names  of  the  older  bards  were 
icvived  in  bold  forgeries  to  animate  the  national  resistance  and  to 
pcopbesy  victory.  It  was  in  North  Wales  Chat  the  new  spirit  of 
patriotUm  received  its  strongest  inspiration  from  this  burst  of  song. 
Again  and  again  Henry  the  Second  was  driven  to  retreat  from  the 
inqKcgnable  fastnesses  where  the  "  Lords  of  Snowdon,"  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Grufiydd  ab  Conan,  claimed  supremacy  over  Wales. 
Once  a  cry  arose  that  the  King  was  slain,  Henry  of  Essex  flung 
down  the  royal  standard,  and  the  King's  desperate  eRbrts  could  hardly 
SMC  his  army  from  utter  rout  In  a  later  campaign  the  invaders*were 
met  bf  storms  of  rain,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  baggage  in  a  head- 
iM^flight  to  Chester.  The  greatest  of  the  Welch  odes,  that  known  to 
Engliih  readers  in  Gray's  translation  as  "  The  Triumph  of  Owen,"  is 
Gwalchmai's  song  of  victory  over  the  repulse  of  an  English  fleet  from 
Abomenai.  The  long  leigns  of  Che  two  Llewelyns,  the  sons  of  m 
JtnKrthandofGru^dd,  which  all  but  cover  the  last  century  of  Welch 
independence,  seemed  destined  to  realiie  the  hopes  of  their  country- 
OoL  Tbc  hom^e  which  the  first  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the 
ibole  of  the  Welch  chieftains  placed  him  openly  at  the  head  of  his 
Bc^  and  gave  a  new  character  to  his  sCniggle  wicb  the  English  King. 
In  consoUdating  hia  authority  within  his  own  domains,  and  in  the 
auertion  of  his  lordship  over  the  princes  of  the  south,  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwcrth  aimed  steadily  at  securing  the  means  of  striking  off  the  yoke 
tf  the  Saxon.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  strove  to  buy  his  friendship 
by  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Johanna.  Fresh  raids  an  the  Marches 
ibned  the  King  to  enter  Wales ;  but  though  his  army  reached 
Saowdon,  it  fell  back  like  its  predecessors,  starved  and  broken  before 
m  enemy  it  could  never  reach.  A  second  attack  had  belter  success. 
The  chieftains  of  South  Wales  were  drawn  from  their  new  allegiance 
tojoin  dieEnglishforces,  and  Llewelyn, prisoned  in  his  fastnesses,  waav 

u  laat  driven  to  RitHnit     But  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  \iai£lY  Ai^\ 
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before  Wales  was  ag^n  on  fire  ;  the  common  fear  of  the  Englisl 
more  united  its  chieftains,  and  the  war  between  John  and  his  I 
removed  all  dread  of  a  new  invasion.  Absolved  from  his  allq 
to  an  excommunicated  King,  and  allied  with  the  barons  under 
Walter — too  glad  to  enlist  in  their  cause  a  prince  who  could  h 
check  the  nobles  of  the  border  country,  where  the  royalist  caus 
strongest — Llewelyn  seized  his  opportunity  to  reduce  Shrewsbi 
annex  Powys,  where  the  English  influence  had  always  been  po^ 
to  clear  the  royal  garrisons  from  Caermarthen  and  Cardigai 
and  to  force  even  the  Flemings  of  Pembroke  to  do  him  homag 
The  hopes  of  Wales  rose  higher  and  higher  with  each  triur 
the  Lord  of  Snowdon.  The  court  of  Llewelyn  was  crowded 
bardic  singers.  "He  pours,"  sings  one  of  them,  " his  gold  im 
lap  of  the  bard  as  the  ripe  fruit  falls  from  the  trees."  But  go) 
hardly  needed  to  wake  their  enthusiasm.  Poet  after  poet  sang  of 
Devastator  of  England,"  the  "  Eagle  of  men  that  loves  not  to  1 
sleep,"  "  towering  above  the  rest  of  men  with  his  long  red  1. 
his  "  red  helmet  of  battle  crested  with  a  fierce  wolf,"  "  The 
of  his  coming  is  like  the  roar  of  the  wave  as  it  rushes  to  the 
that  can  neither  be  stayed  nor  appeased."  Lesser  bards  ! 
together  his  victories  in  rough  jingle  of  rhyme,  and  hounded  hi 
to  the  slaughter.  "  Be  of  good  courage  in  the  slaughter,"  sings  J 
"cling to  thy  work,  destroy  England,  and  plunder  its  multit 
A  fierce  thirst  for  blood  runs  through  the  abrupt,  passionate  - 
of  the  court  singers.  "  Swansea,  that  tranquil  town,  was  brol 
heaps,"  bursts  out  a  triumphant  poet ;  "  St  Clears,  i^ith  its 
white  lands,  it  is  not  Saxons  who  hold  it  now  !  "  "In  Swanse 
key  of  Lloegria,  we  made  widows  of  all  the  wives."  "  The  dread 
is  wont  to  lay  corpses  in  rows,  and  to  feast  with  the  leader  of  \ 
and  with  hovering  ravens  glutted  with  flesh,  butchers  with  keen 
of  carcases."  "  Better,"  closes  the  song,  "  is  the  grave  than  the 
man  who  sighs  when  the  horns  call  him  forth  to  the  squares  of  b 
But  even  in  bardic  verse  Llewelyn  rises  high  out  of  Uie  mere  n 
chieftains  who  live  by  rapine,  and  boast  as  the  Hirlas-horn  passes 
hand  to  hand  through  the  hall  that  "  they  take  and  give  no  qu2 
"Tender-hearted,  wise,  witty,  ingenious," he  was  "the  great  CjEsar 
was  to  gather  beneath  his  sway  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Celtic 
Mysterious  prophecies  floated  from  lip  to  lip,  till  the  name  of  IN 
was  heard  along  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine.  Medrawd  and  h 
would  appear  once  more  on  earth  to  fight  over  a^ain  the  fatal 
of  Camlan.  The  last  conqueror  of  the  Celtic  race,  Cadwallon 
lived  to  combat  for  his  people.  The  supposed  verses  of  Talies 
pressed  the  undying  hope  of  a  restoration  of  the  Cymry.  "In 
hands  shall  be  all  the  land  from  Brittany  to  Man  :  .  .  .  a  ru 
shall  arise  that  the  Germans  are  moving  out  of  Britain  back  aga 
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heir  falherland."  Gathered  up  in  the  strange  work  of  Geoflry  ofl  See.  i. 
Monmouth,  these  predictions  made  a  deep  impression,  not  on  Wales'  thTcoi 
inly,  but  on  its  conquerors.  It  was  to  meet  indeed  the  dreams  of  a  quust  ( 
■  et  living  Arthur  that  the  grave  of  the  legendary  hero-king  at  |  '^^^ 
ilasfonbury  was  found  and  visited  by  Henry  the  Second.  E 
leither  trick  nor  conquest  could  shake  the  firm  faith  of  the  Celt 
he  ultimate  victory  of  his  race.  "Think  you,"  said  Henry  to 
iVelch  chieftain  who  had  joined  his  host,  "that  your  people  of  rebels 
ran  withstand  my  army  ? "  "  My  people,"  replied  the  chieftain, 
'  may  be  weakened  by  your  might,  and  even  in  great  part  destroyed, 
■»A  unless  the  wrath  of  God  be  on  the  side  of  its  foe  it  will  not  perish 
itterly.  Nor  deem  I  that  other  race  or  other  tongue  will  answer  for 
his  comer  of  the  world  before  the  Judge  of  all  at  the  last  day  save 
his  people  and  tongue  of  Wales."  So  ran  the  popular  rhythm, 
'  TTieir  Lord  they  will  praise,  their  speech  they  shall  keep,  their  land 
hey  shall  lose — except  wild  Wales."  Faith  and  prophecy  seemed 
ustified  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  British  people.  The  weak- 
less  and  dissensions  which  characterized  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third 
nabled  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  to  preserve  a  practical  independence 
ill  the  close  of  his  life,  when  a  fresh  acknowledgment  of  the  English 
uprcmacy  was  wrested  from  him  by  Archbishop  Edmund.  But  the 
riumphs  of  his  arms  were  renewed  by  Llewelyn  the  son  of  GruHyd, 
vhose  ravages  swept  the  border  to  the  very  gates  of  Chester,  while 
lis  fleet  intercepted  and  routed  the  reinforcements  which  the  English 
vere  drawing  from  Ireland.  His  conquest  of  Glamorgan  roused  the 
>Velch  chieftains  to  swear  eternal  enmity  against  the  English  race, 
ind  throughout  the  Barons'  war  Llewelyn  remained  master  of  Wales. 
ELven  at  its  close  the  threat  of  an  attack  from  the  now  united 
cingdom  only  forced  him  to  submission  on  a  practical  acknowledg- 
Tient  of  his  sovereignty.  The  chieftain  whom  the  English  kings 
had  till  then  scrupulously  designated  as  "  Lord  of  Snowdon,"  was 
now  allowed  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  his  right  to  receive 
Iwwni^e  from  the  othernoblcsof  his  principality  was  formally  allowed. 
Near,  however,  as  Llewelyn  seemed  to  the  final  realization  of  his 
iJms,  be  was  still  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  accession  of 
t  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  was  at  once  followed  by  the  demand 
>f  his  homage.  The  youth  of  Edward  the  First  had  given  little 
nomise  of  the  high  qualities  which  distinguished  him  as  an  English 
ttler.  In  his  earlier  manhood  he  had  won  general  ill-will  by  the 
tebulence  and  disorder  of  his  knightly  train  ;  his  intrigues  in  the 
^rliet  part  of  the  Barons'  war  had  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
Ung ;  his  faithlessness  in  the  later  time  had  brought  about  the  fatal 
Conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Earl  Simon  which  ended  in  the 
Sari's  terrible  overthrow.  London  remembered  bitterly  his  ruthless 
>utcbery  of  her  citiiens  ftt  Lewes,  and  tiie  reckless  pillage  at  the  dose\ 
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of  the  war  with  i^ich  be  avenged  an  insult  ofTered  to  his  ntc 
But  with  the  victory  of  Evesham  his  character  seemed  to  mould 
into  nobler  form.  It  was  from  Earl  Simon,  ai  the  Earl  owned  n 
proud  bitterness  ere  his  death,  that  Edward  had  learned  ihc  sk 
warfare  which  distinguished  him  among  the  princes  of  his 
But  he  had  learned  from  the  Earl  the  far  nobler  lesson  of  a 
government  which  lifted  him  high  above  them  as  a  ruler  among 
Severing  himself  from  the  brutal  triumph  of  the  royalist  part; 
secured  fair  terms  to  the  conquered,  and  after  crushing  the  last  t 
of  resistance,  cleared  the  realm  of  the  disorderly  bands  ivhict 
cessation  of  the  war  had  let  loose  on  the  countrj'  by  leading  them 
crusade  in  Palestine.  His  father's  death  recalled  him  home  (o  rat 
once  the  difficulty  of  Wales.  During  two  years  LIcweljTi  rej< 
the  King's  repeated  summons  to  him  to  perform  his  homage 
Edward's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  the  royal  army  marched 
North  Wales.  The  fabric  of  Welch  greatness  fell  at  a  single  b 
the  chieftains  of  the  south  and  centre  who  had  so  lately  sworn  \ 
to  Llewelyn  deserted  him  to  join  his  English  enemies  ;  a  fleet  fron 
Cinque  Ports  reduced  Anglesea,  and  the  chief  of  Snowdon,  co 
up  in  his  fastnesses,  was  forced  to  throw  himself  on  the  royal  m 
With  characteristic  generosity,  his  conqueror  contented  himself 
adding  to  the  English  dominions  the  country  as  far  as  Conway 
providing  that  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  should  cease  at  Llewi 
death.  A  heavy  fine  which  he  had  incurred  was  remitted,  and  El< 
the  daughter  oif  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  been  arrested  oi 
way  to  join  him  as  his  wife,  was  wedded  to  him  at  the  English  c 
For  four  years  all  was  quiet,  but  a  sudden  outbreak  of  his  br 
David,  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  previous  ivar,  and  whose  dese 
had  been  rewarded  with  an  English  earldom,  roused  Llewelyn 
renewal  of  the  struggle.  A  prophecy  of  Merlin  bad  announced 
when  English  money  became  round  the  Prince  of  Wales  shoul 
crowned  at  London,  and  a  new  coinage  of  copper  money,  coi 
with  the  prohibition  to  break  the  silver  fienny  into  halves  and  qua 
as  had  been  usual,  was  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  the  prediction. 
the  campaign  which  followed  the  Prince  held  out  in  Snowdon  wit' 
stubbornness  of  despair,  and  the  rout  of  an  En^ish  detachment » 
had  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Mcnai  Straits  from  Anglesea 
longed  the  contest  into  the  winter.  Terrible,  howex'er,  as  wen 
sufferings  of  the  English  army,  Edward's  firmness  remained  unbri 
and  rejecting  all  proposals  of  retreat  he  issued  orders  forthe  form 
of  a  new  army  at  Caermarthcn  to  complete  the  circle  of  invesH 
The  dansjer  drew  Llewelyn  into  Radnorshire,  and  the  last  Prin 
Wales  fell,  unrccogniied,  in  a  petty  skirmish  on  the  banksof  the  ' 
With  him  expired  the  independence  of  his  race.  Aftc.  fix  moot 
Saghn  his  brother  David  was  arrested  and  sentencedb;  the  Parlia 
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to  a  Uaitoi's  death.  The  submission  of  the  lesser  chieftains  was 
Mowed  by  the  building  of  strong  castles  at  Conway  and  Caernarvon 
and  the  settlement  of  English  barons  on  the  confiscated  soil.  A 
«iscr  instinct  of  government  led  Edward  to  establish  trade-guilds  in 
:lic  towns,  to  introduce  the  English  jurisprudence,  to  divide  the 
country  into  shires  and  hundreds  on  the  English  model,  and  to  abolish 
b>-  the  "  Statute  of  Wales  "  the  more  barbarous  of  the  Welch  customs. 
His  policy  of  justice  and  concihation  (for  the  alleged  "  massacre  of 
the  bards"  is  a  mere  foble^  accomplished  its  end,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  rising  in  Edward's  reign  the  peace  of  Wales 
remained  unbroken  for  a  hundred  years. 


auction  11.— Tfa*  BavUab  P«ni»meiiC,  ISSa— IflSS. 

[Awt/i»ritia. — The  iboit  treatise  oo  the  Constitution  of  Pultunent  called 
"  Uodns  tenepdi  ParliaineBd "  may  be  taken  as  a  bii  acconni  of  its  actual 
state  and  powtn  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Professor 
Stable  in  the  invaluable  collection  of  Documents  which  serves  as  the  base  of 
ibe  piesent  section.  Sir  Frauds  Palgrave  has  illustrated  the  remedial  side 
</  DOT  pwliamentaiy  institutions  with  much  vigour  ajid  picturesquencss  iu  his 
"ffitfory  of  the  English  Commonwealth,"  but  bis  conclusions  are  often  hasty  and 
ptqndiced.  On  all  constitutional  poinis  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
•le  can  now  rely  on  the  jndgment  and  research  of  Mr.  Hallam  {"Middle  Ages").] 


The  conquest  of  Wales  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new  attitude  and  ', 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.     From  the  earliest  moment  of  his 
reign  Edward  the  First  definitely  abandoned  all  dreams  of  recovering 
ibe  ibreign  dominions  of  his  race,  to  concentrate  himself  o 
saUdation  and  good  government  of  Britain  itself.     We  can  only  fairly 
jiulge  his  annexation  of  Wales  or  his  attempt  to  annex  Scotlar 
i^ud  them  as  parts  of  the  same  scheme  of  national  admini 
to  iritich   we    owe   his    fiaal   establishment   of   our  judicature, 
le^jilatioa,   our    Parliament.      The   King's   English   policy,   like   his 
Eagjisli  name,  are  the  signs  of  a  new  epoch.    The  long  period  of 
aukxial  formation  has  come  practically  to  an  end.     With  the  reign  of 
Edwardbqrin3modemEngIand,tbe  England  in  which  we  live.    It  i 
dat  XBf  chasm  separates  our  history  before  it  from  our  history  after 
S,  u  the  chasm  of  the  Revolution  divides  the  history  of  France,  for 
■chave  traced  the  rudiments  of  our  constitution  to  the  first  momen 
I  U  ibe  English  settlement  in  Britain.     But  it  is  with  these  as  with  ou 
In^iage.    The  tongue  of  .Alfred  is  the  very  tongue  we  speak,  but  ii 
I  ifite  of  its  actual  identity  with  modem  English  it  has  to  be  learnt  like 
I  fte  tongne  of  a  stranger.    On  the  other  band,  (he  English  of  Chaucer  l 
is  abnoK  as  intelljgible  as  our  own.    In  the  &ist  the  histonaiv  &tid\ 
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philologer  can  study  the  origin  and  development  of  our  national 
speech,  in  the  last  a  school-boy  can  enjoy  the  story  of  Troilus  ard 
Cresside,  or  listen  to  the  gay  chit-chat  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  In 
precisely  the  same  way  the  laws  of  >Ethelstan  or  Stephen  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  right  understanding  of  later  legislation,  its  origin  and 
its  development,  while  the  principles  of  our  Parliamentary  system  must 

:essarily  be  studied  in  the  Meetings  of  Wise  Men  before  the 
Conquest  or  barons  after  it.  But  the  Parliaments  which  Edward 
gathered  at  the  close  of  his  reign  arc  not  merely  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  later  Parliaments,  they  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  i 
which  still  sit  at  St.  Stephen's  ;  and  a  statute  of  Edward,  if  unrepealed,  i 
be  pleaded  in  our  courts  as  formally  as  a  statute  of  Victoria. 
;  word,  the  long  struggle  of  the  constilulion  for  actual  existence 
come  to  an  end.  The  contests  which  follow  are  not  contests  which 
tell,  like  those  which  preceded  them,  on  the  actual  fabric  of  our 
political  institutions  ;  they  arc  simply  stages  in  the  rough  discipline 
by  which  England  has  learnt,  and  is  still  learning,  how  best  to  use 
and  how  wisely  to  develop  the  latent  powers  of  its  national  life,  how  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  its  social  and  political  forces,  and  to  adapt  its  con- 
stitutional forms  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the  reign 
of  Edward,  in  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  modem  England.  Kings, 
Lords,  Commons,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  forms  of  public  adminis- 
tration, our  local  divisions  and  provincial  jurisdictions,  the  relation* 
of  Church  and  State,  in  great  measure  the  framework  of  society 
itself,  have  all  taken  the  shape  which  they  still  essentially  retain. 

Much  of  this  great  change  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  general 
temper  of  the  age,  whose  special  task  and  object  seemed  to  be  that 
of  reducing  to  distinct  form  Che  great  principles  which  had  sprung  into 
and  vigorous  life  during  the  century  that  preceded  it.  As  the 
thirteenth  century  had  been  an  age  of  founders,  creators,  discoverers, 
iSOr  was  an  age  of  lawyers  ;  the  most  illustrious  men  ol 
ire  no  longer  such  as  Bacon,  or  Earl  Simon,  or  Francis 
of  Assist,  but  men  such  as  St.  Lewis  of  France  or  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
organiien,  administrators,  framers  of  laws  and  institotions.     It  was 

this  class  that  Edward  himself  belonged.    There  is  no  trace  ot 

:ative  genius  or  originality  in  his  character,  but  he  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  faculty  of  organiiation,  and  his  jsassionate  love  of  law 
broke  out  even  in  the  legal  chicanery  Co  which  he  sometimes  stooped. 
In  the  judicial  reforms  to  which  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was 
devoted  we  see,  if  not  an  "  English  Justinian,"  at  any  rate  a  clear 
sighted  man  of  business,  developing,  reforming,  bringing  into  dis- 
tinct shape  the  institutions  of  his  predecessors.  His  first  step  was 
to  define  the  provinces  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  by 
restricting  the  Bishops'  Courts,  or  Courts  Christian,  Co  the  cognizance 
:Iy  spiritual  causes,  and  of  causes  like  those  of  perjury,  marrif^ 
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and  testamentary  dispositions,  which  were  regarded  as  of  a  semi-  < 
spiritual  nature.  The  most  important  court  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  | 
Sberiffs'  or  County  Court,  remained  unchanged,  both  in  the  extent ' 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  character  of  the  Sheriff  as  a  royal  officer.  I 
But  a  change  which  told  greatly  on  its  powers  sprang  almost  acci-  \ 
dentally  from  the  operation  of  a  statute  (that  of  Winchester)  which  | 
provided  for  the  peace  of  the  realm.  To  enforce  the  observance  | 
of  this  act  knights  were  appointed  in  every  shire  under  the  name  of 
Conservators  of  the  Peace,  a  name  which,  as  the  convenience  of  these 
local  m^istrates  was  more  sensibly  felt  and  their  powers  more  largely 
extended,  was  changed  for  that  which  they  stlU  retain,  of  "Justices 
of  the  Peace."  The  superior  courts  into  which  the  King's  Court  had 
since  the  great  Charter  divided  itself — those  of  the  King's  Bench,  i 
Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas— assumed  their  present  form  partly  by 
each  receiving  a  distinct  staff  of  judges,  partly  by  the  extinction  ofj 
the  office  of  the  Justiciar,  who  had  till  then  given  them  a  seeming . 
unity  by  acting  as  president  in  all.  Of  fargreaterimpoitancethanthesel 
changes,  which  were  in  fact  but  the  completion  of  reforms  begun  long ! 
before,  was  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  side  by  side  i 
vitb  that  of  the  common  law.  In  his  reform  of  1178  Henry  thei 
Second  had  broken  up  the  older  King's  Court,  which  had  till  then  ! 
served  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  severance  of  the  purely  | 
legal  judges  who  had  been  gradually  added  to  il  from  the  general ! 
body  of  his  councillors.  The  judges  thus  severed  from  the  Council  I 
Trtamed  the  name  and  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  "the  King's  Court,", 
whUe  all  cases  in  which  they  failed  to  do  justice  were  reserved  for  the  \ 
special  cognizance  of  the  Council  itself.  To  this  new  final  jurisdiction  I 
of  the  King  in  Council,  Edward  gave  a  wide  development ;  his  1  ' 
assembly  of  the  ministers,  the  higher  permanent  officiajs,  and  the ! 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  reserved  to  itself  in  its  judicial  capacity  I 
the  correction  of  all  breaches  of  the  law  which  the  lower  courts  had 
biled  to  repress,  whether  from  weakness,  partiality,  or  corruption,  and  ! 
especially  of  those  lawless  outbreaks  of  the  more  powerful  baronage  \ 
which  defied  the  common  authority  of  the  judges.  Though  regarded  ' 
with  jealousy  by  Parliament,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  seems  to  1 
have  been  steadily  exercised  through  the  two  centuries  which  followed; ' 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  it  took  legal  and  statutory  form  in 
the  new  shape  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  its  powers  are  still ' 
oercised  in  our  own  days  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
CoanciL  But  at  a  far  earlier  date  its  jurisdiction  as  a  Court  of  7 
Appeal  had  given  birth  to  that  of  the  Chancellor.  The  separate , 
powers  of  this  great  officer  of  State,  who  had  originally  acted  only  as , 

I    President  of  the  Council  when  discharging  its  judicial  functions,  seems ! 

.    to  have  been  thoroughly  established  under  Edward  the  First,  and  ■ 
coDsideraUy  extended  during  the  reign  of  his  successor.     It  is  b^  ^ 
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Sac  II.      remembering  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  we  understand 
1^       the  nature  of  the  powers  it  gradually  acquired.     All  grievances  of 

■hclkh     the  subject,  especially  those  which  apiang  from  the  misconduct  of 
«!ri\'      government  officials  or  of  powerful  oppressors,  fell  within  its  ct^niiance, 

laSS-     as  they  had  fallen  within  that  of  the  Royal  Council,  and  to  these  were 

1M5.  added  disputes  respecting  the  wardship  of  infants,  dower,  rent-charges, 
or  tithes.  Iti  equitkble  jurisdiction  sprang  from  the  defective  nature 
and  the  technical  and  unbending  niks  of  the  common  law.  As  the 
Council  had  given  redress  in  cases  where  law  became  injustice,  so  the 
Court  of  Chancery  interfered  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  common  law, courts,  on  the  petition  of  a  party  for 
whose  grievance  the  common  law  provided  no  adequate  remedy.  An 
analogous  extension  of  his  powers  enabled  the  Chancellor  to  afibrd 
relief  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident,  or  abuse  of  trust,  and  this  side  ol 
his  jurisdiction  was  largely  extended  at  a  later  time  through  the  results 
of  legislation  on  the  tenure  of  land  by  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
■Award's       In  legislation,  as  in  his  judicial  reforms,  Edward  did  little  more  thu 

"^^Sf"  renew  and  consolidate  the  principles  which  had  been  already  brou^t 
into  practical  working  by  Henry  the  Second.  His  Statute  of  Wio- 
■i»s-  ehefter  followed  the  precedent  of  the  "Assiic  of  Arms"  in  basing 
the  preservation  of  public  order  on  the  revival  and  development  of 
the  local  system  of  frank-pledge.  Every  man  was  bound  to  hoJd 
himself  in  mdiness,  duly  armed,  for  the  King's  service,  or  the  hue  and 
cry  which  pursued  the  felon.  Every  district  was  made  responsible  for 
crimes  committed  within  its  bounds ;  the  gates  of  each  town  weit 
required  to  be  closed  at  nightfall,  and  all  strangers  to  give  an  account 
of  themselves  to  its  magistrates.  As  a  security  for  travellers  against 
sudden  attacks  from  robbers,  all  brushwood  was  to  be  destroyed  for  a 
space  of  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side  the  public  highway,  a  pro- 
vision which  illustrates  at  once  the  social  and  physical  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  time.  The  same  care  for  the  trading  classes  was 
ut*.  seen  in  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  which  provided  foi  the  registration 
of  the  debts  of  traders,  and  for  their  recovery  by  distraint  of  the 
debtot's  goods  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person.  The  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  which  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  to  the  Church 
under  pain  of  forfeiture,  was  based  on  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  it  more  than  a  jealousy  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  ecclesiastical  estates,  which,  grudged  as  it  was  by  the  baronage,  was 
probably  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  as  military  service  was 
rendered  by  Church  fees  as  rigidly  as  by  i  ay,  while  the  churchmen 
were  the  better  landlords.  The  statute,  however,  was  soon  evaded  by 
the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  but  it  probably  checked  a  process  which  it 
could  not  wholly  arrest.  We  trace  the  same  conservative  lendenc}', 
the  same  blind  desire  to  keep  things  as  they  were  during  an  age  of 

■•gn.        rapid  transition,  in  the  great  land-law  which  bears  the  technical 
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luiDC  of  the  Statute  "  Quia  Emptores."  It  is  one  of  those  legislative 
efforts  which  marie  the  progress  of  a  wide  social  revolution  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  number  of  the  greater  barons  was  in  fact 
diminishing  every  day,  while  the  number  of  the  country  gcniry  and 
of  the  more  substantial  yeomanry  was  increasing  with  the  increase 
of  the  natiooal  wealth.  This  increase  showed  itself  in  the  growing 
desire  to  become  proprietors  of  land.  Tenants  of  the  greater  barons 
received  under-tenants  on  condition  of  their  rendering  them  similar 
o  those  which  they  themselves  rendered  to  their  lords  ;  and  the 
^  while  duly  receiving  the  services  in  compensation  for  which 
(hey  had  originally  granted  their  land  in  fee,  saw  with  jealousy  the 
feudal  profits  of  these  new  under-tenants,  the  profits  of  wardship 
of  reliefs  and  the  like,  in  a  word  the  whole  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  estate  consequent  on  its  subdivision  and  higher  cultivation, 
passing  into  other  hands  than  their  owe  To  check  this  growth  of  a 
squirearchy,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  the  statute  provided  that  in 
case  of  alienation  the  sub-tenant  should  henceforth  hold,  not  of  the 
tenaat,  but  directly  of  the  superior  lord  ;  but  its  result  seems  to  have 
been  to  promote  instead  of  hindering  the  subdivision  of  land.  The 
tenant  who  was  compelled  befrae  to  retain  in  any  case  so  much  of  the 
estate  as  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  feudal  services  to  the  over-lord  of 
whom  he  held  it,  was  now  enabled  by  a  process  analogous  10  the  sale 
of  "  tenant-right,"  to  transfer  both  land  and  services  to  new  holders. 

It  is  to  the  same  social  revolution  rather  than  to  any  political 
prescience  of  Edward  the  First,  that  we  owe  our  Parliament.  Neither 
the  Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  nor  the  Great 
Cooncil  of  the  Barons  after  it,  had  been  in  any  way  representative 
bodies.  The  first,  which  theoretically  included  all  free  holders  of 
taiid,  had  shrunk  at  an  early  time — as  we  have  seen^into  a  gathering 
of  the  earls,  the  higher  nobles,  and  the  bishops,  with  the  officers  and 
th^ns  of  the  royal  household.  Little  change  was  made  in 
composition  of  this  assembly  by  the  Conquest,  for  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Norman  kings  was  held  to  include  all  tenants  who  held 
dhectly  of  the  Crown,  the  bishops  and  greater  abbots  (whose  character 
as  independent  spiritual  members  tended  more  and  more  to  merge 
is  their  position  as  barons),  and  the  great  ofhcers  of  the  Court.  But 
though  its  composition  remained  the  same,  the  character  of  tht 
assembly  was  essentially  altered.  From  a  free  gathering  of  "  Wise 
Hen"  it  sank  to  a  Royal  Court  of  feudal  vassals;  but  though  its 
hactions  seem  to  have  become  almost  nominal,  and  its  powers 
have  been  restricted  to  the  sanctioning,  without  debate  or  possibility 
of  refiisal,  all  grants  demanded  from  it  by  the  Crown,  its  "counsel  and 
consent "  remained  necessary  for  the  legal  validity  of  every  great  fiscal 
or  political  measure,  and  thus  protested  effectually  against  the  imperial 
theories  advanced  by  the  lawyers  of  Heaty  the  Third,  theoives  '«\il\(^\ 
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declared  all  l^slative  power  to  reside  wholly  in  the  sovereign.  It 
was  in  &ct  under  Henry  the  Second  that  these  assemblies  became 
more  regular,  and  their  functions  more  important.  The  great  reroims 
which  marked  his  reign  were  issued  in  tiie  Great  Council,  and  even 
financial  matters  weie  suffered  to  be  debated  there.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter  that  its  powers  over  taxation  were 
fanasHj  recognized,  and  the  principle  established  that  no  burthen 
beyond  the  customary  feudal  aids  might  be  imposed  "  save  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Realm."  The  same  great  document  first 
expressly  regulated  its  form.  In  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
assembly  consisted  of  all  who  held  land  directly  of  the  Crown.  But 
the  same  causes  which  restricted  attendance  at  the  Witenagemot 
to  the  greater  nobles,  told  on  the  actual  composition  of  the  Council 
of  Barons.  While  the  attendance  of  the  ordinary  tenants  in  chief. 
the  Knights  or  "  I-esser  Barons,"  was  burthensome  from  its  expense  to 
themselves,  their  numbers  and  their  dependence  on  the  higher  nobles 
made  it  dangerous  to  the  Crown.  As  early,  therefore,  as  the  time  of 
Henry  the  First  we  find  a  distinction  recognized  between  the  "  Greater 
Barons,"  of  whom  the  Council  was  usually  composed,  and  the  "  Lesser 
Barons"  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown ;  but  though 
the  attendance  of  the  latter  had  become  rare,  their  right  of  attendance 
emained  intacL  While  enacting  that  (he  prelates  and  greater  barons 
should  be  summoned  by  special  writs  to  each  gathering  of  the  Council, 
a  remarkable  provision  of  the  Great  Charter  orders  a  general  summons 
be  issued  through  the  Sheriff  to  all  direct  tenants  of  the  CrowiL 
The  provision  was  probably  intended  to  rouse  the  lesser  baronage  to 
exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically  passed  into  desuetude, 
ts  the  clause  is  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the  Charter  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  principle  it  embodied  ever  received  more  than  a  very 
limited  application.  There  are  traces  of  the  attendance  of  a  few  ii 
the  lesser  knighthood,  gentry  perhaps  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
Assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its  meetings  under  Henry  the  Third, 
but  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  the  Great  Council 
practically  remained  a  gathering  of  the  greater  barons,  the  prelates, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  The  change  which  the  Great  Charter 
had  failed  to  accomplish  was  now,  however,  brought  about  by  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  time.  One  of  the  most  rcmarkaUe  of 
these  was  the  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  greater  nobles.  The 
bulk  of  the  earldoms  had  already  lapsed  to  the  Crown  through  the 
extinction  of  the  families  of  their  possessors  ;  of  the  greater  baronies, 
many  had  practically  ceased  to  exist  by  their  division  among  female 
■heiresses,  many  through  the  constant  struggle  of  the  poorer  barons 
rid  themselves  of  their  rank  by  a  disclaimer,  so  as  to  escape  the 
burthen  of  higher  taxation  and  attendance  in  Parliament  which  it 
involved.    How  far  this  diminution  had  gone  we  may  sec  from  the  f^ct 
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thai  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  barons  sat  in  the  earlier  Councils 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  while  the  number  of  those  who  actually 
possessed  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  Parliament  was  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  "  lesser  baronage,"  whose  right 
of  attendance  had  become  a  mere  constitutional  tradition,  was  as 
rapidly  increasing.  The  long  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  realm,  the 
extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  increased  export  of  wool,  were 
sirclling  the  ranks  and  incomes  of  the  country  gentry  as  well  as  of 
the  freeholders  and  substantial  yeomanry.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  growing  passion  for  the  possession  of  land  which  makes  this  reign 
$0  critical  a.  moment  in  the  history  of  the  EngUsh  squirearchy  ;  but  the 
same  tendency  had  to  some  extent  existed  in  the  preceding  century, 
and  it  was  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  class  of 
roral  proprietors  which  induced  the  barons  to  make  their  fruitless 
anempt  to  induce  them  to  take  part  in  the  dehberations  of  the  Great 
CounciL  But  while  the  barons  desired  their  presence  as  an  aid  ;^ainst 
the  Crown,  the  Crown  itself  desired  it  as  a  means  of  rendering  taxation 
more  efficient  So  long  as  the  Great  Council  remained  a  mere  assembly 
oT  magnates  it  was  necessary  for  the  King's  ministers  to  treat  separately 
(ritb  the  other  orders  of  the  state  as  to  the  amount  and  assessment  of 
their  coatribulions.  The  grant  made  in  the  Great  Council  was  binding 
aoly  OQ  the  barons  and  prelates  who  made  it ;  but  before  the  aids  of  the 
borooghs,  the  Church,  or  the  shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasury,  a 
sqHiate  negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  with  the  reeves  of  each  town,  the  sheriff  and  shire-court  of 
each  county,  and  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.  Bargains  of  this 
toit  would  be  the  more  tedious  and  disappointing  as  the  necessities  of 
the  Crown  increased  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  proposed  tax- 
ation through  the  presence  of  these  classes  in  the  Great  Council  itself. 

The  effort,  however,  to  revive  the  old  personal  attendance  of  the  i 
lesser  baronage  which  had  broken  down  half  a  century  before,  could 
hardly  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  their  numbers  made 
I  it  more  impracticable  than  ever  ;  but  a  means  of  escape  from  this 
difficulty  was  fortunately  suggested  by  the  very  nature  of  the  court 
through  which  alone  a  sununons  could  be  addressed  to  the  landed 
bigfathood.  Amidst  the  many  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  or  Edward 
the  Shire  Court  remained  unchanged.  The  haunted  mo)ind  orthe 
immeinorial  oak  round  which  the  assembly  gathered  (for  the  court  was 
often  held  in  the  open  air)  were  the  rehcs  of  a  time  before  the  free 
kingdom  had  sunk  into  a  shire,  and  its  Meetings  of  the  Wise  into  a 
County  Court  But  save  that  the  King's  reeve  bad  taken  the  place  of 
the  King,  and  that  the  Norman  legislation  had  displaced  the  Bishop 
and  set  four  Coroners  by  the  Sheriffs  side,  the  gathering  of  the  free- 
hdders  remained  much   as  of  old.      The    local    luiigVithood,  'Av^X 
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yeomanry,  the  husbandmen  of  the  county,  were  all  represented  in 
the  crowd  that  gathered  round  the  SherifT,  as,  guarded  by  his  liveried 
followers,  he  published  the  King's  writs,  announced  his  demand  of  aids, 
received  the  presentment  of  criminals  and  the  inquests  of  the  local 
jurors,  assessed  the  taxation  of  each  district,  or  listened  solemnly  to 
appeals  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  who  held  themselves 
oppressed  in  the  lesser  courts  of  the  hundred  or  the  soke.  It  was  in 
the  County  Court  alone  that  the  Sheriff  could  legally  summon  the 
lesser  baronage  to  attend  the  Great  Council,  and  it  was  in  the  actual 
constitution  of  this  assembly  that  the  Crown  found  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  we  have  ah-eady  stated.  For  the  principle  of  reprC' 
sentation  by  which  it  was  finally  solved  was  coeval  with  the  Shire  Court 
itself.  In  all  cases  of  civil  or  criminal  justice  the  twelve  sworn  assessors  '• 
of  the  Sheriff  represented  the  judicial  opinion  of  the  county  at  large.  ■ 
From  every  hundred  came  groups  of  twelve  sworn  deputies,  the  * 
"jurors,"  through  whom  the  presentments  of  the  district  were  made 
to  the  royal  ofBcer,  and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  in 
the  general  taxation  was  arranged.  The  husb.indmen  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  clad  in  the  brown  smock  frock  which  still  lingers  in  the 
I  garb  of  our  carters  and  ploughmen,  were  broken  up  into  little  knors 
I  of  fire,  a  reeve  and  four  assistants,  who  formed  the  representatives 
!  of  the  rural  townships.  If,  in  fact,  we  regard  the  Shire  Courts  as 
I  lineally  the  descendants  of  our  earliest  English  Parliaments,  we  may 
.justly  claim  the  principle  of  parliamentary  representation  as  among 
the  oldest  of  our  institutions.  Butit  was  only  slowly  and  tentatively  that 
I  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  Great  Council 
,  As  early  as  the  close  of  John's  reign  there  are  indications  of  the  ■ 
approaching  change  in  the  summons  of  "  four  discreet  knights  "  from  ■ 
every  county.  Fresh  need  of  local  support  was  felt  by  both  parties  in  •■ 
ithe  conflict  of  the  succeeding  reign,  and  Henry  and  his  barons  alike  ' 
summoned  knights  from  each  shire  "to  meet  on  the  common 
.business  of  the  realm."  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  same  purpose  that 
the  writs  of  Earl  Simon  ordered  the  choice  of  knights  in  each  shire 
|for  his  famous  parliament  of  1265.  Something  like  a  continuous 
attendance  may  be  dated  from  the  accession  of  Edward,  but  it  was 
I  long  before  the  knights  were  regarded  as  more  than  local  deputies 
for  the  assessment  of  taxation,  or  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general 
business  of  the  Great  Council  The  statute  "  Quia  Emptores,"  for 
instance,  was  passed  in  it  before  the  knights  who  had  been  summoned 
could  attend.  Their  participation  in  the  deliberative  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  their  regular  and  continuous  attendance,  dates  only 
from  the  Parliament  of  1295.  But  a  far  greater  constitutional  change 
in  their  position  had  already  taken  place  through  the  extension  of 
I  electoral  rights  to  the  freeholders  at  large.  The  one  class  entitled 
]to  a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  the 
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lesser  baronage,  and  of  the  lesser  baronage  alone  the  knights  were  in 
thcoiy  the  representatives.  But  the  necessity  of  holding  their  election 
io  the  County  Court  rendered  any  rcstrirtion  of  the  electoral  body 
physically  impossible.  The  court  was  composed  of  the  whole  body  of 
freeholders,  and  no  sheriff  could  distinguish  the  "  aye,  aye  "  of  the 
yeoman  from  the  "  aye,  aye  "  of  the  squire.  From  the  tirst  moment, 
therefore,  of  their  anendance  we  find  the  knights  regarded  not  as 
mere  representatives  of  the  baronage,  but  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  by 
this  silent  rcvohition  the  whole  body  of  the  rural  freeholders  were 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Crown  led  to  a  far  more  radical 
revolution  in  the  admission  into  the  Great  Council  of  representatives 
from  the  boroughs,  Thepresenceof  Knights  from  each  shire  was,  a 
have  seen,  the  recognition  of  an  older  right,  but  no  right  of  attendance 
or  share  in  the  national  "  counsel  and  assent "  could  be  pleaded  for 
the  burgesses  of  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  development 
of  their  wealth  made  them  every  day  more  important  as  elements  in 
the  national  ta.iation.  The  towns  had  long  since  freed  themselves 
from  all  payment  of  the  dues  or  fines  exacted  by  the  King,  as  thi 
original  proprietor  of  the  soil  on  which  they  had  in  most  cases  growi 
up,  by  what  was  called  the  purchase  of  the  "farm  of  the  borough  ;"  ii 
other  words,  by  the  commutation  of  those  uncertain  dues  for  a  fixed 
nun  paid  annually  to  the  Crown,  and  apportioned  by  their 
■n^strates  among  the  general  body  of  the  burghers.  All  that  the 
Crown  legally  retained  was  the  right  enjoyed  by  every  great  proprietor  of 
levying  a  corresponding  taxation  on  its  tenants  in  demesne  under  the 
name  of  "a  free  aid,"  whenever  a  grant  was  made  for  the  national 
necessities  by  the  barons  of  the  Great  Council  But  the  temptation  of 
({^iTOpriating  the  growing  wealth  of  the  mercantile  class  proved  stranger 
ihaa  legal  restrictions,  and  we  find  both  Henry  the  Third  and  his  son 
asstimittg  a  right  of  imposing  taxes  at  pleasure  and  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  Council  even  over  London  itself.  The  burgesses  could 
leAise  indeed  the  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  "  free  aid  "  demanded 
by  the  royal  officers,  but  the  suspension  of  Ihcir  markets  or  trading 
viteges  soon  brought  them  to  submission.  Each  of  these  "free  aids,'' 
however,  had  to  be  extorted  after  a  long  wrangle  between  the  borough 
and  the  ofRcers  of  the  Exchequer;  and  if  the  towns  were  dri\'cn  to 
comply  with  what  they  considered  an  extortion,  they  could  generally 
force  the  Crown  by  evasions  and  delays  to  a  compromise  and  abate< 
nent  of  its  original  demands.  The  same  financial  reasons,  therefore, 
existed  for  desiring  the  presence  of  their  representatives  in  the  Great 
Council  as  existed  in  the  case  of  the  shires  ;  but  it  was  the  genius  of 
Earl  Simon  which  first  broke  through  the  older  constitutional  tradi  ' 
and  dared  to  summon  two  burgesses  from  each  town  lo  the  Parliament  of 
1265,  Time  had,  indeed,  to  pass  before  the  large  and  statesmanWke  to'n-\ 
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ception  of  the  great  patriot  could  meet  with  full  acceptance.  Througb 
the  earlier  part  of  Edward's  reign  we  find  a.  few  instances  of  the  presence 
of  representatives  from  the  towns,  but  their  scajity  numbers  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  attendance  show  that  they  were  summoned  rather 
to  afford  financial  information  to  the  Great  Council  than  as  represen- 
tatives In  it  of  an  Estate  of  the  Realm.  But  every  year  pleaded  stronger 
and  stronger  for  the  Earl's  conception,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1195 
that  of  1265  found  itself  at  last  reproduced.  "  It  was  from  me  that 
he  Icamt  it,"  Earl  Simon  had  cried,  as  he  rect^niied  the  military  skill 
of  Edward's  onset  at  Evesham  ;  "  It  was  from  me  that  he  ieamt  it," 
his  spirit  might  have  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  King  gathering  at  last 
two  burgesses  "from  every  city,  borough,  and  leading  town"  within 
his  realm  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the  knights,  nobles,  and  barons  of 
the  Great  Council.  To  the  Crown  the  change  was  from  the  first  an 
advantageous  one.  The  grants  of  subsidies  by  the  bui|[esses  in  Par- 
liament proved  far  more  profitable  than  the  previous  extortions  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  proportion  of  their  grant  generally  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  estates  by  a  tenth.  Their  representatives  too  proved  far  more 
compliant  with  the  royal  will  than  the  barons  or  knights  of  the  shire  ; 
only  onone  occasion  during  Edward's  reign  did  the  bui^esses  waverfrom 
theirgeneral  support  of  the  Crown.  It  was  easy  indeed  to  control  them, 
for  the  selection  of  boroughs  to  be  represented  remained  wholly  in  the 
King's  hands,  and  their  numbers  could  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
the  King's  pleasure.  The  determination  was  letl  to  the  sheriff,  and 
at  a  hint  from  the  royal  council  a  sheriff  of  Wilts  would  cut  down 
the  number  of  represented  boroughs  in  his  shire  from  eleven  to 
three,  or  a  sheriff  of  Berks  declare  he  could  find  but  a  single  borough, 
that  of  Wycombe,  within  the  bounds  of  the  county.  Nor  was  this 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  hampered  by  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  towns  to  claim  representative  privileges.  It  was  difhcuU  to  suspect 
that  a  power  before  which  the  Crown  would  have  to  bow  lay  in  the 
ranks  of  soberly  clad  traders,  summoned  only  to  assess  the  contri- 
butions of  their  boroughs,  and  whose  aiiendancc  was  as  difficult  to 
secure  as  it  seemed  burthensome  lo  themselves  and  the  towns  who 
sent  them.  The  mass  of  citizens  look  little  or  no  part  in  their  choice, 
for  they  were  elected  in  the  county  court  by  a  few  of  the  principal 
burghers  deputed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
the  two  shillings  a  day  paid  to  the  burgess  by  his  town  as  four  were 
paid  to  the  knight  by  his  county,  was  a  burthen  from  which  the 
boroughs  made  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  Some  persisted  in  making 
no  return  to  the  sheriff  till  their  names  from  sheer  disuse  dropped  off 
the  Parliament-toll.  Some  bought  charters  of  exemption  from  the 
troublesome  privilege.  Of  the  165  who  were  summoned  by  Edward 
the  First,  more  than  a  third  either  took  no  notice  of  the  WTits  whatemr 
or  ceased  to  do  so  after  a  single  compliance  with  them.    During  tht 
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whole  time  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  the  sheriff  of  Lancashire  declined  to  return  the  names  of 
any  boroughs  at  all  within  that  county,  "  on  account  of  their  poverty." 
Nor  were  the  representatives  themselves  more  anxious  to  appear  than 
their  boroughs  to  send  them.  The  busy  country  squire  and  the  thrifty 
trader  were  equally  reluctant  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
ioumey  to  Westminster.  Legal  mea5ures  were  often  necessary  to 
ensure  their  presence.  Writs  still  exist  in  abundance  such  as  that  by 
which  Walter  le  Rous  is  "  held  to  bail  in  eight  oxen  and  four  cart- 
hones  to  come  before  the  King  on  the  day  specified  "  for  attendance 
in  Parliament.  But  in  spite  of  obstacles  such  as  these  the  presence  of 
representatives  from  the  boroughs  maybe  regarded  as  continuous  from 
the  Parliament  of  ngj.  As  the  representation  of  the  lesser  barons  had 
widened  through  a  silent  change  into  that  of  the  shire,  so  that  of  the 
boroDghs^restricted  in  theory  to  those  in  royal  demesne — seems 
practically  from  Edward's  time  to  have  been  extended  to  all  who  were 
in  a  condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  representatives'  support.  By 
a  change  as  silent  within  the  Parliament  itself  we  shall  soon  see  the 
biugess,  originally  summoned  to  take  part  only  in  matters  of  taxation, 
admitted  to  a  full  share  in  the  deliberations  and  authority  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  State. 

The  admission  of  the  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  to  the 
usembly  of  1195  completed  the  fabric  of  our  representative  consii- 
tation.  The  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  had  become  the  Parliament 
of  the  Realm,  a  parliament  in  which  every  order  of  the  state  found 
itself  represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  supplies,  the  work  of 
l^slation,  and  the  control  of  government.  But  though  in  all  essential 
points  the  character  of  Parliament  has  remained  the  same  from  that 
lime  to  this,  there  were  some  remarkableparticulars  in  which  this  great 
usembly  as  it  was  left  by  Edward  the  First  differed  widely  from  the 
present  Parliament  at  St,  Stephen's.  Some  of  these  differences,  such 
a*tho»e  which  sprang  from  the  increased  powers  and  changed  relations 
of  the  different  orders  among  themselves,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
COUider  at  a  later  time.  But  a  difference  of  a  far  more  startling  kind 
thn  these  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  If  there  is  any  part  in 
the  Pariiamentary  scheme  of  Edward  the  First  which  can  be  regarded 
as  eqiedally  his  own,  it  is  his  project  for  the  representation  of  the 
ecdenastical  order.  The  King  had  twice  at  least  summoned  its 
"proctors"  to  Parliament  before  1395,  but  it  was  then  only  that  the 
complete  representation  of  the  Church  was  definitely  oi^anized  by 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  writ  which  siunmoned  a  bishop  to 
Parliament  requiring  the  personal  attendance  of  all  archdeacons, 
deans,  or  priors  of  cathedral  churches,  of  a  proctor  for  each  cathedral 
cb^iter,  and  two  far  the  clergy  vrithin  his  diocese.  The  clause  is 
repeated  in  the  writs  of  the  present  day,  bat  its  practical  efiecl  ^ra;&V 
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foiled  almost  from  the  first  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Wh.it  the  towns  failed  in  doing-  the  clergy 
actually  did.  Even  when  forced  to  comply  with  the  royal  summons, 
as  they  seem  to  have  been  forced  during  Edward's  reign,  they  sat 
jealously  by  themselves,  and  their  refusal  to  vote  supplies  in  any  hut 
iheir  own  provincial  assemblies,  or  convocations,  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  left  the  Crown  without  a  motive  for  insisting  on  their  continued 
I  attendance.  Tlieir  presence,  indeed,  though  still  occasionally  granted 
,  on  some  solemn  occasions,  became  so  pure  a  formality  that  by  the  end 
\  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  sunk  wholly  into  desuetude.  In  thdr 
anxiety  to  preserve  their  existence  as  an  isolated  and  privileged  order, 
the  clergy  Hung  away  a  power  which,  had  they  retained  it,  would  have 
ruinously  hampered  the  healthy  development  of  the  state.  To  take  a 
single  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  great  changes  of  the 
Reformation  could  have  been  brought  about  had  a  good  half  of  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  purely.of  Churchmen,  whose  numbers 
would  have  been  backed  by  the  weight  of  property  as  possessors  of  a 
third  of  the  landed  estates  of  the  realm.  A  hardly  less  important 
II  difference  may  be  found  in  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  meetings  of 
-  Parliament  to  Westminster.  The  names  of  the  early  statutes  remind 
us  of  its  convocation  at  the  most  various  quarters,  at  Winchester,  Acton 
Burnell,  Northampton,  or  Oxford.  It  was  at  a  later  time  that  Parlia- 
ment became  settled  in  the  straggling  village  which  had  groirn  up  in 
[  the  marshy  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  beside  the  palace  whose 
I  embattled  pile  towered  over  the  Thames  and  the  great  minster  which 
j  was  still  rising  in  Edward's  day  on  the  site  of  the  older  church  of  the 
Confessor.  It  is  possible  that,  while  contributing  greatly  to  its  consti- 
,,  tutional  importance,  this  settlement  of  the  Parliament  may  have  helped 
/  to  throw  into  the  background  its  character  as  a  supreme  court  of 
[appeal.  The  proclamation  by  which  it  was  called  together  invited  "all 
who  had  any  grace  to  demand  of  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  any  plunt 
to  make  of  matters  which  could  not  be  redressed  or  determined  by 
ordinary  course  of  law,  or  who  had  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by  any 
of  the  King's  ministers  or  justices  or  sheriffs,  or  their  bailiffs,  or  any 
other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  assessed,  rated,  charged  or  sur- 
charged lo  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver  their  petitions  to 
receivers  who  sat  in  th^  Great  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
The  petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  King's  Council,  and  it  was  probably 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body,  and  the  subsequent  rise 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  reduced  this  ancient  right  of  the 
subject  to  the  formal  election  of  "  Triers  of  Petitions  "  at  the  opening 
of  every  new  Parliament  by  the  House  of  Lords,  a  usage  which  is  still 
continued.  But  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some  memory  of  the  older 
custom  that  the  subject  always  looked  for  redress  against  injuries  from 
the  Crown  or  its  ministers  to  the  Parliament  of  the  realm. 
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t  Oonqseat  of  Scotland,  1800— ISOS- 


{Authoritin. — Scotland  ilstif  has  no  conlemporaiy  chronicles  for  this  period! 
(lie  Jingle  of  Blind  Hairy  is  two  hundred  years  Utei  than  the  death  of  its  hero, 
Wiilace.  Those  of  England  are  meagre  and  inaccurate  ;  the  most  imponant 
uc  the  "Annales  Angli^  Scotix"  and  "  Annales  Regni  Scotitt,"  Rishanger's 
Ginniiclc,  his  "Gesta  Edwardi  Primi,"  and  three  fragmeiits  of  annals  (all 
published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  with  the  portion  of  the  so-called 
Waliingham's  History  which  relates  to  this  time,  now  attributed  by  its  latest 
editor,  Mr.  Riley,  to  Rishanger's  hand.  Hemingford,  though  of  some 
latiT  date,  adds  some  interesting  details.  But  the  main  source  of  our  i: 
andon  liea  in  the  copious  collection  of  state  papers  preserved  in  Rymer's 
"Ftedera,"  in  the  "Rotali  Scotice,"  and  in  the  "Documents  and  Records 
JIlnstiatinEtheHistoryof  Scotland,"  edited  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  Mr.  Robertson, 
in  his  "  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,"  has  admirably  illustrated  the  aj^ 
before  the  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Burton  in  his  History  of  Scotland  has  stated  the 
qoand  itself  with  great  aecoiacy  and  fairness.  For  Edward's  side  lee  the 
pie&oe  of  Sir  F.  Palgiave  to  the  work  above,  and  Mr.  Freeman's  essay  o 
"Tbe  Rdation*  between  the  Crown  of  England  and  Scotland."] 


If  tbe  persona!  character  of  Edward  the  First  bad  borne  but  a 
aaall  part  in  the  constitutional  changes  which  we  have  described,  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  moment  during  the  war  with  Scotland  which 
covers  the  latter  half  of  his  reign. 

In  his  own  time,  and  amongst  his  own  subjects,  Edward  was  the 
object  of  almost  boundless  admiration.  He  was  in  the  truest  sense 
1  national  Idng.  At  the  moment  when  the  distinction  between 
conquerors  and  conquered  had  passed  away,  and  England  felt  herself 
once  more  a  people^  she  saw  in  her  ruler  no  stranger,  but  an  English- 
man. The  national  tradition  returned  in  more  than  the  golden  hair 
or  the  English  name  which  Unkcd  him  to  her  earlier  kings.  Edward's 
very  temper  was  English  to  the  core.  In  good  as  in  evil  he  stands 
out  as  the  typical  representative  of  his  race,  wilful  and  iniperious  ai 

pie,  tenacious  of  his  rights,  indomitable  in  his  ptide,  dogged, 
ttubbom,  slow  of  apprehension,  narrow  in  sympathy,  but  in  the  main 
jnst,  unselfish,  laborious,  conscientious,  haughtily  observant  of  truth 
and  self-respect,  temperate,  reverent  of  duty,  religious.  He  had 
inherited  the  fierce  ruthlessness  of  the  Angevins,  so  that  when  he 
punished  his  punishments  were  without  pity,  and  a  priest  who  had 
ventured  into  his  presence  with  a  remonstrance  from  his  order  dropped 
dead  from  sheer  fright  at  his  feet.  But  for  the  most  part  his  impulses 
vere  generous,  trustfiil,  averse  from  cruelty,  prone  to  forgiveness. 
"  No  man  ever  asked  mercy  of  me,"  he  said  in  his  old  age, "  and  'Mas 
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refused."  The  rough  soldierly  nobleness  of  his  naturS'^breaks  out  at 
Falkirk,  where  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground  among  his  men,  or  in  his 
refusal  during  a  Welch  campaign  to  drink  of  the  one  ouk  of  wine 
which  had  been  saved  from  marauders  :  "  It  is  I  who  have  brought 
you  iftio  this  strait,"  he  said  lo  his  thirsty  fellow- soldiers,  "  and  I  will 
have  no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  drink."  A  strange  tenderness 
and  sensitiveness  to  affection  lay  in  fact  beneath  the  stem  impe- 
riousness  of  his  outer  bearing.  Every  yeoman  throughout  his  realm 
was  drawn  closer  to  the  King  who  wept  bitterly  at  the  news  of  his 
father's  death,  though  it  gave  him  a  crown  ;  whose  fiercest  burst  of 
vengeance  was  called  out  by  an  insult  to  his  mother  ;  whose  crosses 
rose  as  memorials  of  his  love  and  sorrow  at  every  spot  where  his  wife's 
bier  rested.  "  I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  lifetime,"  wrote  Edward  to 
Eleanor's  friend,  the  Abbot  of  Ougny  ;  "  1  do  not  cease  to  love  her 
now  she  is  dead."  And  as  it  was  with  wife  and  child,  so  it  was  with 
his  people  at  large.  All  the  self- concentrated  isolation  of  the  earlier 
Angevins  disappears  in  Edward.  Me  is  the  first  English  king  since 
the  Conquest  who  loves  his  people  with  a  personal  love,  and  craves  lor 
their  love  back  again.  To  his  trust  in  them  we  owe  our  Parliament, 
to  his  care  for  them  the  great  statutes  which  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
our  laws.  But  even  in  his  struggles  with  her  England  understood  a 
tempter  which  was  so  perfectly  her  own,  and  the  quarrels  between  King 
and  people  during  his  reign  are  quarrels  where,  fiercely  as  they  fought, 
neither  disputant  doubted  for  a  moment  the  worth  or  afTeciion  of  the 
other.  Few  scenes  in  our  historj-  are  more  touching  than  that  which 
closes  the  long  contest  over  the  Charter,  when  Edward  stood  face  lo 
face  with  his  people  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
tears  owned  himself  frankly  in  the  wrong. 

But  it  was  just  this  sensitiveness,  this  openness  to  outer  impressions 
and  outer  influences,  that  led  to  the  strange  contradictions  which  meet  ns 
in  Edward's  career.  Under  the  first  king  whose  temper  was  distinctly 
English  a  foreign  influence  told  most  fatally  on  our  manners,  our 
literature,  our  national  spirit.  The  sudden  rise  of  France  into  a 
compact  and  organized  monarchy  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  had 
nowmade  its  influence  dominant  in  Western  Europe.  The  "chivalry" 
SO  familiar  in  Froissart,  with  its  picturesque  mimicrj-  of  high  sentiment, 
of  heroism,  love,  and  courtesy — a  mimicry  before  which  all  depth  and 
reality  of  nobleness  disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  coarsest  pro- 
fligacy, the  narrowest  caste-spirit,  and  a  brutal  indifference  to  human 
suffering — was  specially  of  French  creation.  There  was  a  nobleness 
in  Edward's  nature  from  which  the  baser  influences  of  chivalry  fell 
away.  His  life  was  pure,  his  piety  even  when  it  stooped  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  lime  manly  and  sincere,  while  his  high  sense  of  duty 
saved  him  from  the  frivolous  self-indulgence  of  his  successors.  But 
he  was  far  from  being  wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  his  age.     His 
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isionate  desire  was  to  be  a  model  of  the  fashionable  knighthood 
his  day.  He  had  been  famous  from  his  very  youth  as  a  con. 
ie  general ;  Earl  Simon  had  admired  the  slcil!  of  his  adx'aiu 
esham,  and  in  his  Welsh  campaign  he  had  shown  a  tenacity  and 
:eof  willwhichwrestedvictoryout  of  the  midslof  defeat  He  could 
id  a  furious  charge  of  horse  at  Lewes,  or  organize  a  commiss 
ich  enabled  him  to  move  army  after  anny  across  the  harried  Low- 
ds.  In  his  old  age  he  was  quick  to  discover  the  value  of  the 
gtish  archeiy,  and  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  victory  at  Falkirk, 
t  his  fame  as  a  general  seemed  a  small  thing  to  Edward  in  com- 
isoD  with  his  fame  as  a  knight.  He  shared  to  the  full  his  people's 
c  of  hard  fighting.  His  frame,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  bom  soldier— 
,  deep-chested,  long  of  limb,  capable  alike  of  endurance  or  action, 
lile  fresh  from  the  triumph  of  Evesham  he  encountered  Adam 
rdon,  a  famous  freebooter,  and  single-handed  forced  him  to  beg  for 
rcy.  At  the  opening  of  his  reign  he  saved  his  life  by  sheer  hard 
iting  in  a  tournament  at  Chalons.  He  was  the  first  sovereign 
introduce  the  sham  warfare  of  the  Tournament  into  England, 
ere  it  had  been  rigidly  prohibited  by  his  predecessors  and  for- 
den  by  the  Church.  We  see  the  frivolous  unreality  of  the  new 
valiy  in  his  "  Round  Table "  at  Kenilworth,  where  a  hundred 
ghts  and  ladies,  "clad  all  in  silk,"  renewed  the  faded  glories  of 
Intt's  Court.  The  false  air  of  romance  which  was  soon  to  turn  the 
iTcst  pohtical  resolutions  into  outbursts  of  sentimental  feeling 
xarsi&his  "Vow of  the  Swan,"  when,  rising  at  the  royal  board,  the 
I  man  swore  on  the  dish  before  him  to  avenge  on  Scotland  the 
rdc  of  Comyn.  Chivalry  exerted  on  him  a  yet  more  fata!  influence 
its  narrowing  of  all  sympathy  to  the  noble  class,  and  its  exclusion 
tfa^  peasant  and  the  craftsman  from  all  claim  to  pity.  It  is  the 
night  without  reproach  "  who  looks  calmly  on  at  the  massacre  of 
nrick,  and  sees  in  William  Wallace  nothing  but  a  common  robber. 
Hardly  less  powerful  than  the  French  notion  of  chivalryin  its  infiu- 
X  on  Edward's  mind  was  the  new  French  conception  of  kingship, 
dality,  and  law.  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  class  was  everywhere  h^en- 
■  cnstotnaiy  into  written  rights,  allegiance  into  subjection,  loose  ties 
Ji  as  commendation  into  a  definite  vassalage.  But  it  was  specially 
ough  French  inSuence,the  influence  of  SLLewisand  his  successors, 
t^e  imperial  theories  of  the  Roman  Law  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
i  natural  tendency  of  the  time.  When  the  "  sacred  majesty  "  of  the 
%ax%  was  tiansferred  by  a  legal  fiction  to  the  royal  head  of  a  feudal 
onage,  every  constitutional  relation  was  radically  changed.  The 
[fiance "  by  which  a  vassal  renounced  service  to  his  lord  became 
ison,his  ^ter  resistance  "sacrilege."  That  Edward  could  appre- 
le  what  was  sound  and  noble  in  the  legal  spirit  around  him  was 
<wn  in  his  reforms  of  our  judicature  and  our  Failiament ;  but  thenV 
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ivas  something  even  more  congenial  to  his  mind  in  its  definitenesj, 
its  rigidity,  its  narrow  technicalities.     He  was  never  wilfully  unjust, 
but  he  was  captious  in  his  justice,  fond  of  legal  chicanery,  prompt  to 
take   advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law.     He  was  never  wilfully  un- 
truthful ;  his  abhorrence  of  falsehood  showed  itself  in  the  words  of  his 
motto,  "  Keep  Troth,"  but  he  kept  his  troth  in  the  spirit  of  a  peddling 
attorney.      The  high   conception  of  royalty  which  he  had  borrowni 
from  St.  Lewis  united  with  this  legal  turn  of  mind  in  the  worst  acts  of 
his  reign.      Of  rights  or  liberties  unregistered  in   charter  or  roll 
Edward  would  know   nothing.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was   himself, 
overpowered  by  the  majesty  of  his  crown.     It  was  incredible  to  him; 
that  Scotland  should  revolt  against  a  legal  bargain  which  made  bet  t 
national  independence  conditional  on  the  terms    extorted   from  »  I 
claimant  of  her  throne  :  nor  could  he  view  in  any  other  light  but  u  4 
treason  the  resistance  of  his  own  baronage  to  an  arbitrary  taxaticft  ■ 
which  their  fathers  had  borne.    It  is  in  the  very  anomalies  of  such  I  ^ 
character,  in  its  strange  union  of  justice  and  wrong-doing,  of  nobl^  : 
ness  and  meanness,  that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  Edward*) 
conduct  and  policy  in  bis  later  years. 

Fairly  to  understand]  his  quarrel  with'  the  Scots,  we  must  clear  oor 
minds  of  the  ideas  which  we  now  associate  with  the  words  "  Scotland,* 
or  the  "  Scotch  people."    At  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
kingdom    of  the   Scots   was   an  aggregate  of  at  least   four   distinct 
countries,   each    with    its   different   people,   its    different   tongue,  ia 
different  history.      The   first   of  these  was   the   district   once  csilkd 
"  Saxony,"  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Lowlands,  the  spwf, 
roughly  speaking,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,     Wc  have  si 
that  at  the  close  of  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  the  kingdom 
Northumbria  stretched  from  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of  Fcmh,  ind  1 
of  this  kingdom  the  Lowlands  formed  simply  the  northern  portion. 
i  The  English  conquest  and  the  English  colonization  were  as  complete    ' 
I  here  as  over  the  rest   of  Britain.     Rivers  and  hills  indeed  retained 
ihcir  Celtic  names,  but  the  "tons"  and  "  hams "  scattered  over  the 
'  country   told   the   story  of  its    Teutonic   settlement.      Dodingi  anA 
I  l.ci'ings  left  their  name  to  Dodington  and  Livingston  :  Elphinslon  an(3. 
Edmundston  presen-ed  the  memory  of  English  Elfins  and  Edmunds 
who  had  raised  their  homesteads  along  the  Tcviot  and  the  TweeA-> 
To  the  northward  and  westward  of  this  Northumbrian  land  lay  tl*^ 
kingdoms  of  the  conquered.     Over  the  "Waste"  or  "  Desert  "—tl»*' 
range  of  barren  moors  which  stretches  from  Dcrbyshireto  the  Cbevk** 
-  the  Briton  had  sought  a  refuge  in  the  long  strip  of  coast  between  tt»^ 
Clyde  and  the  Dee  which  formed  Ihc  earlier  Cumbria.     Against  lhi» 
kingdom  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrian  rulers  had  been  incessant^T 
directed  ;  the  victory  of  Chester  had  severed  it  from  the  Weish  kintf", 
doms  to  the  south  j  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  smd  Cumberland  w       ' 
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ilrc.icly  subdued  by  the  time   of  l-'c.^fritli  ;   while  tlic  wretched   {rA<^- 
r.i-.nt  which  was  sutTcrcd  to  remain  unconquered  between  the  Firths 
of  Solway  and  of  Clyde,  and  to  whieh  the  name  of  Cumbria  is  in  its 
later  use  confined,  owned  the  English  supremacy.     At   the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  indeed,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  same  supremacy 
vould  extend  over  the  Welsh  tribes  to  the  north.    To  these  Picts  of  the 
Highlands  the  land  south  of  the  Forth  was  a  foreign  land,  and  signifi- 
cant entries  in  thek  rude  chronicles  tell  us  how  in  their  forays  "  the 
Picts  made  a  raid  upon  Saxony."    But  they  had  long  bowed  to  a 
▼ague  acknowledgment  of  the  English  over-lordship  :  the  English 
fortress  of  Edinburgh  looked  menacingly  across  the  Forth,  and  at 
Abercom  beside  it  was  established  an  English  prelate  with  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  the  Picts.  Ecgfrith,  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  Northum- 
bria  reached  its  highest  point,  marched  across  Forth  to  change  this 
over-lordship  into  a  direct  dominion,  and  to  bring  the  series  of  English 
victories  to  a  close.     His  host  poured  burning  and  ravaging  across 
the  Tay,  and  skirted  the  base  of  the  Grampians  as  far  as  the  field  of 
Nectansmere,  where  King  Bruidi  awaited  them  at  the  head  of  the 
Picts.     The  gpreat  battle  which  followed  proved  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  North ;  the  invaders  were  cut  to  pieces,  Ecgfrith  himself 
being  among  the  slain,  and  the  power  of  Northumbria  was  broken  for 
ever.     On  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  started  into  new 
life  with  its  great  victory,  and  pushed  its  way  in  the  hundred  years 
that  followed  westward,  eastward,  and  southward,  till  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  acknowledged  its  supremacy.    But 
the  hour  of  Pictish  greatness  was  marked  by  the  sudden  extinction  of 
the  Pictish  name.    Centuries  before,  when  the  English  invaders  were 
beginning  to  harry  the  south  coast  of  Britain,  a  fleet  of  coracles  had 
bGorne  a  tribe  of  the  Scots,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  at  that 
time  called,  from  the  white  cHff-walls  of  Antrim  to  the  rocky  and 
indented  coast  of  South  Argyle.  The  little  kingdom  of  Scot-land  which 
these  Irishmen  founded  slumbered  in  obscurity  among  the  lakes  and 
moontains  to  the  south  of  Loch  Lynne,  now  submitting  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Northumbrian  now  to  that  of  the  Picts,  till  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  Pictish  line  of  sovereigns  raised  the  Scot  King,  Kenneth 
Mac-alpin,  who  chanced  to  be  their  nearest  kinsman,  to  the  vacant 
throne.     For  fifty  years  these  rulers  of  Scottish  blood  still  call  them- 
selves **  Kings  of  the  Picts  ; "  but  with  the  opening  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  very  name  passes  away,  the  tribe  which  had  given  its  chief 
to  the  conunon  throne  gives  its  designation  to  the  common  realm, 
and^Pict-land"  vanishes  from  the  page  of  the  chronicler  or  annalist 
to  make  way  for  the  "  land  of  the  Scots." 

It  was  even  longer  before  the  change  made  way  among  the  people 
itself,  and  the  real  union  of  the  nation  with  its  kings  was  only  effected 
V  the  conunon  sufifering  of  the  Danish  wars.     In  the  north,  as  \tv  \Vvt\ 
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Kinj;  repeatedly  did  homage,  but  with  a.  distinct  protest  that  it  was 
rendered  for  lands  which  he  held  in  fief  within  the  realm  of  England. 
The  English  King  accepted  the  homage  with  a  counter-protest  that  it 
was  rendered  to  him  as  overlord  of  the  Scottish  realm.  But  for  ncarlj- 
a  hundred  years  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  had  remained 
peaceful  and  friendly,  when  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  seemed 
destined  to  remove  even  the  necessity  of  protests  by  a  closer  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Alexander  had  left  but  a  single  grandchild,  the 
daughter  of  the  Norwegian  King,  and  after  long  negotiation  the  Scotch 
Parliament  proposed  the  marriage  of  "  the  Maid  of  Norway  "  with  the 
son  of  Edward  the  Fir^t.  It  was,  however,  carcfiilly  provided  in  the 
marriage  treaty  of  Brigliam  that  Scotland  should  remain  a  separate 
and  free  kingdom,  and  that  its  laws  and  customs  should  be  preserved 
inviolate.  No  military  aid  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  English  King, 
no  Scotch  appeal  to  be  carried  to  an  English  court  The  project, 
however,  was  abruptly  frustrated  by  the  child's  death  on  her  voyage 
to  Scotland,  and  with  the  rise  of  claimant  after  claimant  of  the  vacant 
throne  Edward  was  drawn  into  far  other  relations  to  the  Scottish  realm. 

Of  the  thirteen  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  only  three 
could  be  regarded  as  serious  claimants.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  William  the  Lion  the  right  of  succession  passed  to  the  daughters 
of  his  brother  David,  and  the  claim  of  John  Balliol,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
rested  on  his  descent  from  the  elder  of  these,  that  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  on  his  descent  from  the  second,  that  of  John 
Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny,  on  his  descent  from  the  third. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  crisis  everyone  in  Scotland  or  out  of  it 
recognized  some  sort  of  over-lordship  in  Edward,  for  the  Norwegian 
King,  the  Primate  of  St.  Andrews,  and  seven  of  the  Scotch  Earis,  had 
already  appealed  to  him  before  Margaret's  death,  and  the  death  itself 
was  followed  by  the  consent  of  both  the  claimants  and  the  Council  of 
Regency  to  refer  the  question  of  the  succession  to  his  decision  in  a 
Parliament  at  Notham.  But  the  over-lordship  which  the  Scots 
acknowledged  was  something  far  less  direct  and  definite  than  what 
Edward  claimed  at  the  opening  of  this  conference.  The  royal  daiin 
was  supported  by  excerpts  from  monastic  chronicles,  and  by  the  slow 
advance  of  an  English  army,  while  the  Scotch  lords,  taken  by  stirprise, 
found  little  help  in  the  delay  which  was  granted  them,  and  at  last,  in 
common  with  the  claimants  themselves,  formally  admitted  Edwanfs 
direct  suierainty.  To  the  nobles,  in  fact,  the  concession  must  hate 
seemed  a  small  one  ;  like  the  principal  claimants  they  were  for  the 
most  part  Norman  in  blood,  with  estates  in  both  countries,  and  lookilit; 
for  honours  and  pensions  from  the  English  Court.  From  the  Commons 
no  admission  of  Edward's  claims  could  be  extorted,  but  in  Scotland, 
feudaliied  as  it  had  been  by  David,  the  Commons  were  as  yet  of  little 
weight,  and  their  opposition  was  quietly  passed  by.     All  the  rights  of 
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I  feudalsuierainwere  at  once  assumed  by  the  English  King;  he  entered 
nto  the  fiossession  of  the  country  as  into  that  of  a  disputed  Aef  to  be 
leld  by  its  over-lord  tJU  the  dispute  was  settled,  his  peace  was  sworn 
hnnighout  the  land,  its  castles  delivered  into  his  charge,  while 
IS  bishops  and  nobles  swore  homage  to  him  directly  as  their  lord , 
superior.  Scotland  was  thus  reduced  to  the  subjection  which  she  had  i 
nperienced  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  the  full  discussion  which 
roUowed  over  the  various  claims  to  the  throne  showed,  that  while 
exacting  to  the  full  what  he  believed  to  be  his  right,  Edward  desired 
to  do  justice  to  the  country  itself.  The  body  of  commissioners  which 
the  King  nominated  were  mainly  Scotch,  a  proposal  for  the  partition 
of  the  realm  among  the  claimants  was  rejected  as  contrary  to  Scotch 
lav,  and  the  claim  of  Balliol  as  representative  of  the  elder  branch 
preferred  to  that  of  his  rivals. 

The  castles  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  new  monarch,  and  Balliol 
did  homage  to  Edward  with  full  acknowledgment  of  the  services  due 
to  him  from  the  realm  of  Scotland.  For  a  time  there  was  peace. 
Edward  in  fact  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  push  farther  the  rights  of 
his  crown.  Even  allowing  that  Scotland  was  a  dependent  kingdom,  it 
was  far  from  being  according  to  feudal  custom  an  ordinary  hef  A  dis- 
tiiKtion  had  always  been  held  to  exist  between  the  relation  of  a  dependent 
king  to  his  superior  lord  and  those  of  a  vassal  noble  to  his  sovereign. 
At  BaJlioI's  homage,  Edward  had  disclaimed,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  mairiage  treaty  of  Brigham,  any  right  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
a  fie^  those  of  wardship  or  tnarri^^e ;  but  there  were  other  customs  of 
tbe  realm  of  Scotland  as  incontestable  as  these.  Ecclesiastically, 
Scotland  was  independent  of  any  see  but  that  of  Rome.  Its  sovereign 
^ain  had  never  been  held  bound  to  attend  the  Council  of  the  English 
Baronage,  to  do  service  in  English  warfare,  or  to  contribute  on  the 
pattof  his  Scotch  possessions  to  English  aids.  No  express  acknowledg- 
■nent  of  these  rights  had  been  given  by  Edward,  but  for  a  time  they 
«cte  practically  observed.  The  right  of  free  justice  was  as  clear  as 
tbe  rest.  Since  the  days  of  William  the  Lion  no  appeal  from  a 
Scotch  IGi^s  Court  to  that  of  lus  overlord  had  been  allowed,  and  the 
judicial  independence  of  Scotland  had  been  eiipressly  acknowledged  in 
the  marriage  treaty.  This  right  of  appeal  Edward  now  determined 
to  enforce,  and  BalUol  at  first  gave  way.  The  resentment,  however, 
both  of  his  Baronage  and  his  people,  forced  him  to  resist ;  and  while 
appearing  formally  at  Westminster  he  refused  to  answer  an  appeal 
Wfe  by  the  advice  of  his  CounciL  He  was  in  fact  looking  to  France, 
which,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  see,  was  jealoiuly  watching  Edward's 
.  proceedings,  and  ready  to  force  him  into  war.  By  a  new  breach  of 
omary  law  Edward  summoned  the  Scotch  nobles  to  follow  him  in 
s  against  this  foreign  foe.  But  the  summons  was  disregarded, 
a  second  and  fomul  refiisal  of  aid  was  followed  by  a,  seud 
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alliance  with  France  and  by  a  Papal  absolution  of  Balliol  from  his 
oath  of  fealty, 

Edward  was  still  reluctant  to  begin  the  war,  when  his  scruples  were 
relieved  by  the  refusal  of  Balliol  to  attendhis  Parliament  at  Newcastle, 
the  massacre  of  a  small  body  of  English  troops,  and  the  investment  of 
Carlisle  by  the  Scots.  Orders  were  at  once  given  for  an  advance 
upon  Berwick.  The  taunts  of  its  citizens  stung  the  King  to  the  quick. 
"  Kynge  Edward,  waune  thou  havest  Berwick,  pike  thee  ;  waune  thou 
havest  geten,  dike  thee,"  they  shouted  from  behind  the  wooden  stockade, 
which  formed  the  only  rampart  of  the  town.  But  the  stockade  was 
stormed  with  the  loss  of  a  single  knight,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  of 
the  citizens  were  mown  down  in  a  ruthless  carnage,  while  a  hamlful 
of  Flemish  traders  who  held  the  town-hall  stoutly  against  all  assailants 
were  burned  alive  in  it  The  massacre  only  ceased  when  a  procession 
of  priests  bore  the  host  to  the  King's  presence,  praying  for  mercy,  and 
Edward  with  a  sudden  and  characteristic  burst  of  tears  called  off  his 
troops  ;  but  the  town  was  ruined  for  ever,  and  the  great  merchant  city 
of  the  North  sank  from  that  time  into  a  petty  seaport.  At  Berwick 
Edward  received  Balliol's  defiance.  "  Has  the  fool  done  this  folly  ?" 
the  King  cried  in  haughty  scom.  "  If  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will 
come  to  him."  The  terrible  slaughter,  however,  had  done  its  work, 
and  his  march  was  a  triumphal  progress.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Perth  opened  their  gates,  Bruce  joined  the  English  army,  and  Balliol 
himself  surrendered  and  passed  without  a  blow  from  his  throne  to  an 
English  prison.  No  further  punishment,  however,  was  exacted  from 
the  prostrate  realm,  Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  declared 
its  forfeiture  to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  Balliol's  treason.  It  lapsed 
in  fact  to  the  overlord,  and  its  earls,  barons,  and  geatrj-  swore  homage 
in  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Edward  as  their  king.  The  sacred  stone 
on  which  its  older  sovereigns  had  been  installed,  an  oblong  block  of 
limestone,  which  legend  asserted  to  have  been  the  pillow  of  Jacob  as 
angels  ascended  and  descended  upon  him,  was  removed  from  Scone 
and  placed  in  Westminster  by  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  It  was 
enclosed  by  Edward's  order  in  a  stately  seat,  which  became  from  that 
hour  the  coronation  chair  of  English  kings. 

To  the  King  himself  the  whole  business  must  have  seemed  another 
and  easier  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  mercy  and  just  govenunent 
which  had  followed  his  first  success  followed  his  second  also.  The 
government  of  the  new  dependency  was  entrusted  to  Warrenne,  EkI 
of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  an  English  Council  of  Regency.  PardoD 
was  freely  extended  to  all  who  had  resisted  the  invasion,  and  order 
and  public  peace  were  rigidly  enforced.  But  both  the  justice  and 
injustice  of  the  new  rule  proved  fatal  to  it ;  the  wTath  of  the  Scots, 
already  kindled  by  the  intrusion  of  English  priests  into  Scotch  livings, 
and  by  the  grant  of  lands  across  the  border  to  English  barons,  was 
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fanned  to  fury  by  the  strict  administration  of  law,  and  the  repressioD 
of  feuds  and  catde-lifting.  The  disbanding,  too,  of  troops,  which  was 
caused  by  the  penury  of  the  royal  exchequer,  united  with  the  licence 
of  the  soldiery  who  remained  as  a  protection  of  the  English  rule  to 
quicken  the  national  sense  of  wrong.  The  disgracefiil  submission  of 
ibeir  leaders  brought  the  people  themselves  to  the  front.  In  spite  of  a 
hundred  years  of  peace  the  farmer  of  the  Lowlands  and  the  artisan  of 
thetownsremained  stout-hearted  Northumbrian  Englishmen;  they  had 
never  consented  to  Edward's  supremacy,and  their  blood  rose  against  the 
insolent  rule  of  the  stranger.  The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight,  William 
Wallace,  saw  in  their  smouldering  discontent  a  hope  of  freedom  for 
his  country,  and  his  daring  raids  on  outlying  parties  of  the  English 
soldiery  soon  roused  the  Lowlands  into  revolt.  Of  Wallace  himself, 
of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  the  very  traditions  of 
hii  gigantic  stature  and  enormous  strength  are  dint  and  unhistoricaL 
Bot  the  instinct  of  the  Scotch  people  has  guided  it  aright  in  choosing 
Wallace  for  its  national  hero.  He  was  the  first  to  sweep  aside  the 
technicalities  of  feudal  law  and  to  assert  freedom  as  a  national  birthright 
Amidst  the  despair  of  nobles  and  priests  he  called  the  people  itself  to 
anns,  and  his  discovery  \oi  the  military  value  of  the  stout  peasant 
footnian,  who  had  till  then  been  scorned  by  baronage  and  knighthood- 
a  discovery  copied  by  the  burghers  of  Flanders,  and  repeated  in  the 
nctories  of  the  Swiss — gave  a  deathblow  to  the  system  of  feudaUsm 
and  changed  in  the  end  the  face  of  Europe.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
dtawn  principally  from  the  coast  districts  north  of  the  Tay,  which  were 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  the  same  blood  as  that  of  the  Lowlands, 
Wallace  ociypied  the  valley  near  Stirling,  the  pass  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  awaited  the  English  advance.  The  oAers  of  Earl 
Wanenne  were  scornfully  rejected  :  "  We  have  come  here,"  said  the 
Scottish  leader,  "  not  for  peace,  but  to  free  our  country."  The  position 
1  of  Wallace,  a  semicircle  of  hills  behind  a  loop  of  Forth,  was  in  fact 
chosen  with  consummate  skill.  The  one  bridge  which  crossed  the 
liter  was  only  broad  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast  (  and 
duMigh  the  English  army  had  been  passing  from  daybreak,  only  half 
id  force  was  across  at  noon  when  Wallace  closed  on  it  and  cut  it, 
after  a  short  combat,  to  pieces,  in  the  sight  of  its  helpless  comrades. 
The  retreat  of  Warrenne  over  the  border  left  Wallace  head  of  the 
'  coqntry  be  had  freed,  and  for  a  time  we  find  him  acting  as  "  Guardian 
of  the  Realm "  in  Balliol's  name,  and  heading  a  wild  foray 
Karthnmberland.  His  reduction  of  Stirling  Castle  at  last  called 
Edward  to  the  field.  The  King,  who  marched  northward  with  a 
larger  host  than  had  ever  followed  his  banner,  was  enabled  by  treachery 
to  surprise  Wallace,  as  he  fell  back  to  avoid  an  engagement, 

10  force  him  to  battle  near  Falkirk,    The  Scotch  force  still 

listed  almoit  wholly  of  foot,  and  Wallace  drew  up  his  spearmen  m\ 
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four  great  hoUow  circles  or  squares,  the  outer  ranks  kneeling,  and  the 
whole  supported  by  bowmen  within,  while  a  small  force  of  horse  were 

r     drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.     It  was  the  formation  of  Waterloo, 

'■  the  first  appearance  in  our  history  since  the  day  of  Senlac  of  "that 
unconquerable  British  infantry,"  before  which  chivalry  was  destined  to 
go  down.  For  a  moinenl  it  had  all  Waterloo's  success.  "  I  have  brought 
you  to  the  ring,  hop  (dance)  if  you  can,"  are  words  of  rough  humour 
thai  reveal  the  very  soul  of  the  patriot  leader,  and  the  serried  ranks 
answered  well  to  his  appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  who  led  the 
English  van  shrunk  wisely  from  the  look  of  the  squares.  "  Back  to 
your  mass,  Bishop,"  shouted  the  reckless  knights  behind  him,  but  the 
body  of  horse  dashed  itself  vainly  on  the  wall  of  spears.  Terror 
spread  through  the  English  army,  and  its  Welsh  auxiliaries  drew  off 

.  in  a  body  from  the  field,  till  the  generalship  of  Wallace  was  met  by  that 
of  the  King.     Drawing  his  bowmen  to  the  front,  Edward  riddled  the 

■  Scottish  ranks  with  arrows,  and  then  hurled  his  cavalry  afresh  on  the 
wavering  front.  In  a  moment  all  was  over,  and  the  maddened  knights 
rode  in  and  out  of  the  broken  ranks,  slaying  without  mercy. 
Thousands  fell  on  the  field,  Wallace  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
followed  by  a  handful  of  men.  But  ruined  as  the  cause  of  freedom 
seemed,  his  work  was  done  ;  he  had  roused  Scotland  into  life,  and 
even  a  defeat  like  Falkirk  left  her  unconquered,  Edward  remained 
master  of  the  ground  he  stood  on  ;  and  as  soon  as  want  of  supplies 
forced  him  to  retreat,  a  native  regency  of  the  nobles  under  Bnice  and 
Comyn  continued  the  struggle  for  independence.  For  a  time  dangers 
from  abroad  ataycd  Edward's  hand  ;  France  was  still  menacing,  and  a 
claim  advanced  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  at  its  suggestion,  to  the 
feudal  superiority  over  Scotland,  arrested  a  fresh  advance  of  the  King. 
The  quarrel,  however,  between  Philip  !e  Bel  and  the  Papacy  which 
soon  followed,  removed  all  obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  defy 
Boniface  and  to  wring  from  France  a  treaty  in  which  Scotland  was 
abandoned.  Edward  at  once  resumed  the  work  of  invasion,  and  a^ain 
the  nobles  flung  down  their  arms  as  he  marched  to  the  North.  Comyn, 
at  the  head  of  the  Regency,  acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  the 
surrender  of  Stirling  completed  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  The 
triumph  of  Edward  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  full  execution  of  his 
designs  for  knitting  the  two  countries  together  by  a  clemency  and 
wisdom  which  reveal  the  greatness  of  his  statesmanship.  A  general 
amnesty  was  extended  to  all  who  had  shared  in  the  revolt.  Wallace, 
who  refused  indeed  to  avail  himself  of  Edward's  mercy,  was  cap- 
tured, and  condemned  to  death  at  Westminster  on  charges  of 
treason,  sacrilege,  and  robbery.  The  head  of  the  great  patriot, 
crowned  in  mockery  with  a  circlet  of  laurel,  was  placed  upon  London 
Bridge.  But  the  execution  of  Wallace  was  the  one  blot  on  Edward's 
clemency.    With  a  masterly  boldness  he  entrusted  the  govei 
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to  a  council  of  Scotch  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  freshly 
ir  their  share  in  the  war,  and  anticipated  the  policy  of 

y  allotting  ten  representatives  to  Scotland  in  the  Common 
of  his  realm.  A  Convocation  was  summoned  at  Perth 
tion  of  these  representatives,  and  a  great  judicial  scheme 
promulgated  in  this  assembly  adopted  the  amended  laws 
>  the  base  of  a  new  legislation,  and  divided  the  country 
purposes  into  four  districts,  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  High- 
iie  land  between  the  Highlands  and  the  Forth,  at  the  head 
rhich  were  placed  two  justiciaries,  the  one  English  and  the 
h. 

Section  IV The  EnKllah  Town. 

t. — For  the  General  History  of  London  see  its  "  Liber  Albus  " 

CBEtuDiarum,"  in  tbe  series  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  for  its 
tcvolution,   the   "  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibns,"  edited  by  Mr. 
r  the  Caniden  Society  ;  for  tbe  risjng  o/  Willinm  Longbeard,  the 
iam  of  Newborough.      Id  his  "  Essay  on  English  Municipal  His- 
I,  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  a  useful  account  of  the  reUtionS  of 
ih  its   Earls.     A  great  store  of  documents  will  be  found  in 
Is  published  by  the   Record   Commission,  in  Brady's  work 
lUghs,  and  (though  rather  for  Parliamentary  purposes)  in  Slephc 
.her's  "  History  of  Boroughs  and  Corporations."     But  (he  only 
ilific  examination  of  our  early  municipal  history,  at  least  on  a 

be  found  in  the  Essay  prefixed  by  Dr.  Brentano  to  the  "  Ordini 
ilds,"  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.] 


;nes  such  as  we  have  been  describing,  from  the  wrong  and 
if  foreign  conquest,  we  pass  to  the  peaceful  life  and  progress 

itself. 

the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards  two  revolutions,  which 

almost  ignored  by  our  historians,  were  silently  changing 
haracter  of  English  society.     The  first  of  these,  the  ris 
i  of  tenant-farmers,  we  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter  ii 

with  the  great  agrarian  revolt  which  bears  the  nam^ 

The  second,  the  rise  of  the  Craftsmen  within  our  towns, 
Tiggle  by  which  they  won  power  and  privilege  from  the 
lers,  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  period  of  our 
itory  at  which  we  have  arrived, 

■  already  briefly  described  the  outer  progress  of  the  earlier  i 
roughs.  In  England  the  town  was  originally,  in  every  case  , 
f  London,  a  mere  bit  of  land  within  the  lordship,  whether 
g  or  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  whose  inhabii- 
tied,  either  for  purposes  of  trade  or  protection,  to  cluster 
ore  closely  than  elsewbere.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  our 
:hat  separates  them  at  once  from  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
which  had  preserved  the  municipal  institutions   ol   ftvtH* 
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Roman  origins,  from  the  German  towns  founded  by  Henry  the  Fo 
ilh  the  special  purpose  of  sheltering  industry  from  the  feudal  op) 
an  around  them,  or  from  the  French  communes  which  at  a 
time  sprang  into  existence  in  sheer  revolt  against  feudal  out 
within  their  walls.  In  England  the  tradition  of  Rome  had  ut 
passed  away,  while  the  oppression  of  feudalism  was  held  fairl 
check  by  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  English  town,  therefore; 
in  its  beginning  simply  a  piece  of  the  general  country,  organiied 
governed  in  the  same  way  as  the  manors  around  it,  that  is  t^ 
justice  was  administered,  its  annual  rent  collected,  and  its  custo: 
rvices  exacted  by  the  reeve  or  steward  of  the  lord  to  whose  e 
belonged.  To  modem  eyes  the  subjection  which  these  ser 
involved  might  seem  complete.  When  Leicester,  for  instance,  p; 
from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  into  those  of  its  Earls,  its  town 
bound  to  reap  their  lord's  com-crops,  to  grind  at  his  mi 
redeem  their  strayed  cattle  from  his  pound.  The  great  forest  ai 
was  the  Earl's,  and  it  was  only  out  of  his  grace  that  the  little  boi 
could  drive  its  swine  into  the  woods  or  pasture  its  cattle  ii 
:s.  The  justice  and  government  of  the  town  lay  wholly  i 
master's  hands ;  he  appointed  its  bailiffs,  received  the  fines  and  ft 
ures  of  his  tenants,  and  the  fees  and  tolls  of  their  markets  and 
But  when  once  these  dues  were  paid  and  these  services  renders 
English  townsman  was  practically  free.  His  rights  were  as  ri 
defined  by  custom  as  those  of  his  lord.  Property  and  person 
were  secured  against  arbitrary  seizure.  He  could  demand  a  fail 
on  any  charge,  and  even  if  justice  was  administered  by  his  ma 
reeve  it  was  administered  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assent  i 
fellow-townsmen.  The  bell  which  swung  out  from  the  town 
gathered  the  burgesses  to  a  common  meeting,  where  they 
exercise  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on  their 
affairs.  Their  merchant-gild  over  its  ale-fcast  regulated  trade,  ( 
buted  the  sums  due  from  the  town  among  the  different  burff 
looked  to  the  due  repairs  of  gate  and  wall,  and  acted,  in  fact,  ] 
much  the  same  part  as  a  town-council  of  to-day.  Not  only,  too, 
these  rights  secured  by  custom  from  the  first,  but  they  were  cons: 
widening  as  time  went  on.  Whenever  we  get  a  glimpse  of  ihc 
history  of  an  English  town,  we  find  the  same  peaceful  rcvolutj 
progress,  services  disappearing,  through  disuse  or  omission, 
privileges  and  immunitites  are  being  purchased  in  hard  cash. 
lord  of  the  town,  whether  he  were  king,  baron,  or  abbot,  was  comi 
thriftless  or  poor,  and  the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the  campaign 
sovereign,  or  the  building  of  some  new  minster  by  a  prior,  br 
about  an  appeal  to  the  thrifliy  burghers,  who  were  ready  to  fill 
their  mastert  treasury  at  the  price  of  the  strip  of  parchment  ' 
gave  them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of  government    i 
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limes  a  chance  story  lights  up  for  us  this  woiic  of  emancipation.  At 
Leicester,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  its  bui^esses  was  to  regain  their 
old  English  jury  trial  (or  practice  of  compurgation)  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Earls  in  favour  of  the  foreign  trial  by  duel.  "  It 
chanced,"  says  a  charter  of  the  time,  "  that  two  kinsmeD,  Nicholas  the 
ion  of  Aeon,  and  Geoflrey  the  son  of  Nicholas,  waged  a  duel  about  a 
certain  piece  of  land,  concemmg  which  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
them ;  and  they  fought  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  hour,  each  conquer- 
ing by  turns.  Then  one  of  them  fleeing  from  the  other  till  he  came  to 
\  certain  little  pit,  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  was  about  to 
m  therein,  his  kinsman  said  to  him  '  Take  care  of  the  pit,  turn  back 
lest  thou  shouldest  fall  in  to  it.'  Thereat  so  much  clamour  and  noise 
was  made  by  the  bystanders  and  those  who  were  sitting  around,  that 
die  £arl  beard  these  clamours  as  far  off  as  the  castle,  and  he  inquired 
of  somehow  it  was  there  was  such  a  clamour,  and  answer  was  made 
to  him  that  two  kinsmen  were  fighting  about  a  certain  piece  of  ground, 
and  that  one  had  fled  till  he  reached  a  certain  little  pit,  and  that  as  be 
itood  over  the  pit  and  was  about  to  fall  into  it  the  other  warned  bim. 
Then  the  townsmen  being  moved  with  pity,  made  a  covenant  with  the 
I  Eail  that  they  should  give  him  threepence  yearly  for  each  house  in  the 
i  High  Street  that  had  a  gable,  on  condition  that  be  should  grant  to 
'  them  that  the  twenty-four  jurors  who  were  in  Leicester  from  ancient 
I  times  should  from  that  time  forward  discuss  and  decide  all  pleas  they 
m^t  have  among  themselves."  For  the  most  part  the  liberties  of 
oar  towns  were  bought  in  this  way,  by  sheer  hard  bargaining.  The 
eailiest  English  charters,  save  thai  of  London,  date  from  the  years 
Then  the  treasury  of  Henry^^he.  First  was  drained  by  his  Norman 
¥ars;  andgrantsof  municipal  liberty  made  professedly  by  the  Angevins 
ire  probably  the  result  of  their  costly  employment  of  mercenary 
troops.  At  the  close,  however,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  work  of 
outer  emancipation  was  practically  complete.  All  the  more  important 
English  towns  had  secured  the  right  of  justice  in  their  own  horough- 
coorts,  of  self-government,  and  of  self-taxation,  and  their  liberties  and 
dkaitCTS  served  as  models  and  incentives  to  the  smaller  communities 
which  were  struggling  into  life. 

During  the  progress  of  this  outer  revolution,  the  inner  life  of  the 
English  town  was  in  the  same  quiet  and  hardly  conscious  way  deve- 
loiring  itself  from  the  common  form  of  the  life  around  it  into  a  form 
especially  its  own.  Within  as  without  the  ditch  or  stockade  which 
formed  the  first  boundary  of  the  borough,  land  was  from  the  first  the 
test  of  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  land  was  what  constituted  the 
townsman.  We  may  take,  perhaps,  a  foreign  instance  to  illustrate  this 
fundamental  point  in  our  municipal  history.  When  Duke  Berthold  of 
Zahfingen  resolved  to  found  Freiburg,  his  '  free  town,'  in  the  Brisgau, 
the  mode  be  adopted  was  to  gather  a  group  of  traders  together,  xa&  ^o\ 
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give  each  man  a  plot  of  ground]  for  his  freehold  round  what  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  market-pbce  of  the  new  community.  In  England  the 
landless'  man  had  no  civic  as  he  had  no  national  existence  ;  llK 

loivn '  was  simply  an  association  of  the  landed  proprietors  within  its 
bounds ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  this  assodaiion,  as  it  originaUy 
cxisted,  which  could  be  considered  peculiar  or  exceptional.  The 
titution  of  the  English  toivn,  however  diflferent  its  form  may  ha^'e 
afterwards  become,  was  at  the  first  simply  that  of  the  people  at  large. 
We  have  before  seen  that  among  the  Goman  races  society  rested  on 
the  basis  of  the  family,  that  it  was  the  family  who  fought  and  setded 
side  by  side,  and  the  kinsfolk  who  were  bound  together  in  ties  of 
mutual  responsibility  to  each  other  and  to  the  law.  As  society  became 
more  complex  and  less  stationary  it  neccessarily  outgrew  these  simple 
ties  of  blood,  and  in  England  this  dissolution  of  the  famUy  bond  seems 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  very  time  when  Danish  incursions  and  the 
growth  of  a  feudal  temper  among  the  nobles  rendered  an  isolated 
existence  most  perilous  for  the  freeman.  His  only  resource  was  to  seek 
protection  among  his  fellow-freemen,  and  to  replace  the  older  brother- 
hood of  the  kinsfolk  by  a  voluntary  association  of  his  neighbours  for  the 
same  purposes  of  order  and  self-defence.  The  tendency  to  unite  in 
such  '  Frith-gilds  '  or  Peace-dubs  became  general  throughout  Europe 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  hut  on  the  Condnent  it  was 
roughly  met  and  repressed.  The  successors  of  Charles  the  Great 
enaaed  penalties  of  scourging,  nose-slitting,  and  banishment  against 
voluntary  unions,  and  even  alcague  of  the  poor  peasants  of  Gaul  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Northmen  was  suppressed  by  the  swords  of  the 
Prankish  nobles.  In  England  the  attitude  of  the  Kings  was  utterly 
different.  The  system  of  '  frank-pledge,'  or  free  engagement  of  ndgh- 
hour  for  neighbour,  was  accepted  after  the  Danish  wars  as  the  base  of 
social  order.  Alfired  recogniied  the  common  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  'frith-gild'  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  kinaTollc,  and 
Athclstan  accepted  '  (rith-gilds '  as  the  constituent  dement  of  boroDgb 
life  in  the  Dooms  of  London. 

The  frith-gild,  then,  in  the  earlier  English  town,  was  predsety  similar 
to  the  fri(h-gilds  which  formed  the  basis  of  social  order  in  the  country 
at  large.  An  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among  its  members  was  substituted 
for  the  tie  of  blood,  while  the  gild-feast,  held  once  a  month  in  the 
common  hall,  replaced  the  gathering  of  the  kinsfolk  round  their  family 
hearth.  But  within  this  new  family  the  aim  of  the  frith-gild  was  lo 
establish  a  mutual  responsibility  as  close  as  that  of  the  old.  "  Let  all 
share  the  same  lot,"  ran  its  law  ;  "  if  any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it"  Its 
member  could  look  for  aid  from  his  gild-brothers  in  atoning  for  any 
guilt  incurred  by  mishap.  He  could  call  on  them  for  assistance  in  case 
of  violence  or  wrong  :  if  falsely  accused,  they  appeared  in  court  as  his 
compui^ators ;  if  poor,  they  supported,  and  when  dead  they  buried  him. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  was  responsible  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the  State, 
for  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  A  wroi^  of  brother  against 
brother  was  also  a  wrong'  against  the  general  body  of  the  gild,  and  was 
punished  by  fine,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion  which  left  the 
otfendcr  a  '  lawless '  man  and  an  outcast.  The  one  difference  between 
these  gilds  in  country  and  town  was,  that  in  the  latter  case,  from  their 
close  local  neighbourhood,  they  tended  inevitably  to  coalesce.  Under 
Athelstan  the  London  gilds  united  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectually  their  common  aims,  and  at  a  later  time  we  find  the 
gilds  of  Berwick  enacting  "  that  where  many  bodies  are  found  side  by 
side  in  one  place  they  may  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and  in  the 
dealings  of  one  with  another  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love."  The 
process  was  probably  a  long  and  difficult  one,  for  the  brotherhoods 
naturally  differed  much  in  social  rank,  and  even  after  the  union  was 
effecKd  we  see  traces  of  the  separate  existence  to  a  certain  extent 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  gilds.  In 
London,  for  instance,  the  Knighten-gild,  which  seems  to  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  its  fellows,  retained  for  a  long  time  its  separate  property, 
while  its  Alderman — as  the  chief  officer  of  each  gild  was  called— 
became  the  Alderman  of  the  united  gild  of  the  whole  city.  In 
Canterbury,  we  find  a  similar  gild  of  Thanes,  from  which  the  chief 
officers  of  the  town  seem  commonly  to  have  been  selected.  Imperfect, 
however,  as  the  union  might  be,  when  once  it  was  effected  the  town 
passed  from  a  mere  collection  of  brotherhoods  into  a  powerful  and 
oiganiied  community,  whose  character  was  inevitably  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  In  their  beginnings  our  boroughs 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  the  first  Dooms  of  London  provide  especially  for  the  recovery 
of  cattle  belonging  to  the  citiiens.  But  as  the  increasing  security  of  the 
country  invited  the  farmer  or  the  squire  to  settle  apart  in  his  own  fields, 
and  the  g^rowth  of  estate  and  trade  told  on  the  towns  themselves,  the 
difference  between  town  and  countr>'  became  more  sharply  defined. 
London,  of  course,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  development  of  civic  life. 
Even  in  Athelstan's  day  every  London  merchant  who  had  made  three 
long  voyages  on  his  own  account  rankedas  a  Thane.  Its  'lithsmen,' 
or  shippers'-gild,  were  of  sufficient  importance  under  Hardicanute  to 
figure  in  the  election  of  a  king,  and  its  principal  street  still  tells  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  trade,  in  the  name  of '  Cheap-side,'  or  the  bargaining 
pkice.  But  at  the  Norman  Conquest  the  commercial  tendency  had 
become  universal  The  name  given  to  the  united  brotherhood  i 
»linosl  every  case  no  longer  that  of  the  '  town-gild,'  but  of  the 
'■nerchaiit'gild.' 

Tlus  social  change  in  the  character  of  the  townsmen  produced 
important  results  in  the  character  of  iheir  municipal  institutions. , 
In  becoroing  a  merchaht-gild  the  body  of  citizens  who  Eormcd  vW^, 
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'town,'en1arged  their  powers  of  civic  legislation  by  ^plying  them  to  the 
coDtrol  of  their  internal  trade.  1 1  became  their  special  Inisiness  to  obtain 
from  the  Crown,  or  from  their  lords,  wider  conunercial  privileges,  rights 
of  coinage,  grants  of  fairs,  and  exemption  from  tolls  ;  while  within  the 
town  itself  they  framed  regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of  goods, 
the  control  of  markets,  and  the  recoverj-  of  debts,  A  yet  more  important 
result  sprang  from  the  increase  of  population  which  the  growth  of 
weaJth  and  industry  brought  with  it.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed  holdings, 
of  families  who  had  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and  generally 
of  the  artisans  and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actual  life  of  the  town. 
The  right  of  trade  and  of  the  regulation  of  trade,  in  common  with  all 
other  forms  of  jurisdiction,  lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
burghers  whom  we  have  described.  By  a  natural  process,  too,  their 
superiority  in  wealth  produced  a  fresh  division  between  the 'burghers' of 
the  merchant-gild  and  the  unenfranchised  mass  around  them.  The  same 
change  which  severed  at  Florence  the  seven  Greater  Arts,  or  trades, 
from  the  fourteen  Lesser  Arts,  and  which  raised  the  three  occupations 
of  banking,  the  manufacture  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  (o  a  position  of 
superiority  even  within  the  privileged  circle  of  the  seven,  told,  though 
with  less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs.  The  burghers  of  the  merchant- 
gild  gradually  concentrated  themselves  on  the  greater  operations  of 
commerce,  on  trades  which  required  a  larger  capital,  while  the  meaner 
employments  of  general  traffic  were  abandoned  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. This  advance  in  the  division  of  labour  is  marked  by  such 
ive  note  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  cloth  merchant 
the  tailor,  or  the  leather  merchant  from  the  butcher.  But  the 
result  of  this  severance  was  all-important  in  its  influence  on  the  consti- 
towns.  The  members  of  the  trades  thus  abandoned  by 
the  wealthier  burghers  formed  themselves  into  craft-gilds,  which  soon 
rose  into  dangerous  rivalry  with  the  original  merchant-gild  of  the  town. 
A  seven  years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  prelude  to  fiill 
membership  of  any  trade-gild.  Their  regulations  were  of  the  minutest 
character  ;  the  quality  and  value  of  work  was  rigidly  prescribed,  the 
hours  of  toil  fixed  "  from  day-break  to  curfew,"  and  strict  provision 
made  against  competition  in  labour.  At  each  meeting  of  these  gilds 
their  members  gathered  round  the  Craft-box,  which  contained  the 
rules  of  their  Society,  and  stood  with  bared  he&ds  as  it  was  opened. 
The  warden  and  a  quorum  of  gild-brothers  formed  a  court  which 
enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  gild,  inspected  all  work  done  by  its 
members,  or  confiscated  unlawful  tools  or  unworthy  goods  ;  and  dis- 
obedience to  their  orders  was  punished  by  fines,  or  in  the  last  resort 
by  expulsion,  which  involved  the  loss  of  right  to  trade.  A  conunon 
fiind  was  raised  by  contributions  among  the  members,  which  not  only 
/vovided  for   the  trade  objects  of  the  gild,  but  sufficed  to  found 
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chantries   and  masses,  and  erect  painted  windows  in  the  church  of     Sf.c  iv 
their  patron  saint.     Even  at  the  present  day  the  arms  of  the  craft-gild 
may  often  be  seen  blazoned  in  cathedrals  stde  by  side  with  those  of 
prelates  and  of  kings.    But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose 
to  such  eminence  as  this.    The  first  steps  in  their  existence  were  the  i 
most  difficulty  for  to  enable  a  trade-gild  to  carry  out  its  objects  with 
any  success,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  the  whole  body  of  craftsmen 
belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to  it,  and 
secondly,  that  a  legal  control  over  the  trade  itself  should  be  secured 
to  it.    A  royal  charter  was  indispensable  for  these  purposes,  and  over 
the  grant  of  these  charters  took  place  the  first  struggle  with  the 
merchant-gild,  which  had  till  then  solely  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
trade  within  the  boroughs.    The  weavers,  who  were  the  first  to  secure 
royal  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  were  still  engaged  in  the 
contest  for  existence  as  late  as  the  reign  of  John,  when  the  citizens  of 
London  bought  for  a  time  the  suppression  of  their  gild.    Even  under 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  Exeter  was  engaged  in  resisting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tailor's  gild.    From  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the 
spread  of  these  societies  went  steadily  on,  and  the  control  of  trade 
passed  from  the  merchant-gilds  to  the  new  craft-gilds. 

It  is  this  struggle,  to  use  the  technical  terms  of  the  time,  of  the 
"greater folk"  against  the  "lesser  folk,"  or  of  the  "commune,"  the 
general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the  "prudhommes,"  or  "  wiser" 
few,  which  brought  about,  as  it  passed  from  the  regulation  of  trade  to 
the  general  government  of  the  town,  the  great  civic  revolution  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  On  the  Continent,  and  especially 
akmg  the  Rhine,  the  struggle  was  as  fierce  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
older  burghers  had  been  complete.  In  Koln  the  craftsmen  had  been 
reduced  to  all  but  serfage,  and  the  merchant  of  Brussels  might  box  at 
his  wiU  the  ears  of  "  the  man  without  heart  or  honour  who  lives  by  his 
toil"  Such  social  tyranny  of  class  over  class  brought  a  century  of 
bloodshed  to  the  cities  of  Germany ;  but  in  England  the  tyranny  of 
class  over  class  had  been  restrained  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law, 
and  the  revolution  took  for  the  most  part  a  milder  form.  The  longest 
and  bitterest  strife  of  all  was  naturally  at  London.  Nowhere  had  the 
territorial  constitution  struck  root  so  deeply,  and  nowhere  had  the 
landed  oligarchy  risen  to  such  a  height  of  wealth  and  influence.  The 
dty  was  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  an  alder- 
man drawn  from  the  ruling  class.  In  some,  indeed,  the  office  seems  to 
have  become  hereditary.  The  "  magnates,"  or  "  barons,"  of  the  merchant- 
gild  advised  alone  on  all  matters  of  civic  government  or  trade  r^ula- 
tion,  and  distributed  or  assessed  at  their  will  the  revenues  or  burthens 
of  the  town.  Such  a  position  afforded  an  opening  for  corruption  and 
onvessioii  of  the  most  galling  kind  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the . 
genera]  impression  of  the  unfairness  of  the  assessment  levied  on  \)tve.\ 
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poor,  and  the  undue  burthens  nhicb  were  thrown  on  the  uncnfrancbiE 
classes,  which  provoked  the  iirst  serious  discontent  'William  of  i 
Long  Beard,  himself  one  of  the  governing  body,  placed  himself  at  i 
head  of  a  conspiracy  which  numbered,  in  the  terrified  fancy  of  I 
burghers,  fifty  thousand  of  the  craftsmen.  His  eloquence,  his  b< 
defiance  of  the  aldermen  in  the  town-mote,  gained  him  at  any  rate 
wide  popularity,  and  the  crowds  who  surrounded  him  hailed  him 
"the  saviour  of  the  poor."  One  of  his  addresses  is  luckily  preserved 
us  by  a  hearer  of  the  time.  In  medisval  fashion  he  began  with  a  tc 
from  the  Vulgate, "  Ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  fountain  of  t 
Saviour."  "  I,"  he  began,  "  am  the  saviour  of  the  poor.  Ye  poor  m 
who  have  felt  the  weight  of  rich  men's  hands,  draw  from  my  founts 
waters  of  wholesome  instruction  and  that  with  joy,  for  the  time  of  yo 
visitation  is  at  hand.  For  I  will  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
isthe  people  who  are  the  waters,  and  I  will  divide  the  lowly  and  faith: 
folk  from  the  proud  and  faithless  folk  ;  I  will  part  the  chosen  from  L 
reprobate  as  light  from  darkness."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  by  appe: 
to  the  King  he  strove  to  win  royal  favour  for  the  popular  cause.  T 
support  of  the  moneyed  classes  was  essential  to  Richard  in  the  cosi 
wars  with  Philip  of  France,  and  the  Justiciary,  Archbishop  Huhe: 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  issued  orders  for  his  arrest.  Willia 
seized  an  axe  and  felled  the  first  soldier  who  advanced  to  seiie  hii 
and  taking  refuge  with  a  few  adherents  in  the  tower  of  Saint  Mary-l 
Bow,  summoned  his  adherents  to  rise.  Hubert,  however,  who  hi 
already  flooded  the  dty  with  troops,  with  bold  contempt  of  the  right 
sanctuary  set  fire  to  the  tower  and  forced  William  to  surrender, 
burgher's  son,whose  father  he  had  slain,  slabbed  him  as  he  came  fort 
and  with  his  death  the  quarrel  slumbered  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

No  further  movement,  in  fact,  took  place  till  the  outbreak  of  tl 
Barons'  wars,  but  the  city  had  ail  through  the  interval  been  seethii 
with  discontent  ;  the  unenfranchised  craftsmen,  under  pretext  of  prese 
ving  the  peace,  had  united  in  secret  frith-gilds  of  their  own,  and  mol 
from  time  to  time  to  sack  the  houses  of  foreigners  and  the  wcalthii 
butchers.  But  it  was  not  till  the  civil  war  began  that  the  open  coote 
recommenced.  Thecraftsmenforcedtheir  way  into  the  town-mote,ai 
setting  aside  the  aldermen  and  magnates,  chose  Thomas-fitt-Thonu 
for  their  mayor.  Although  dissension  still  raged  during  the  reign  i 
the  second  Edward,  we  may  regard  this  election  as  marking  the  fin: 
victory  of  the  craft-gilds.  Under  his  successor  all  contest  seems  1 
have  ceased  ;  charters  had  been  granted  to  every  trade,  their  ordinanct 
formally  recogniied  and  enrolled  in  the  mayor's  court,  and  distinctit 
liveries  assumed  to  which  they  owed  the  name  of  "  Livery  Companies, 
■hich  they  still  retain.  The  wealthier  citizens,  who  found  their  A 
power  broken,  r^ained  influence  by  enrolling  themselves  as  memba 
of  the  trade-gilds,  and  Edn'ard  the   Third  himself  bumoured  tb 
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cnirenl  of  civic  feeling  by  becomir^  a  member  of  the  gild  of  Annour- 
en.  This  event  marks  the  time  when  the  government  of  our  towns 
had  become  more  really  popular  than  it  ever  again  became  till  the 
Municipal  Refoim  Act  of  our  own  days.  It  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy  into  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  there  was 
nothing  as  yet  to  foretell  the  reactionary  revolution  by  which  the 
tiade-gilds  themselves  became  an  oligarchy  as  narrow  as  that  which 
they  had  deposed. 


Section  Tr— Th*  VAa%  md  the  Bkranacej  lB0O—lStt7. 

\Aiiihariiia.~-Yot  Edward  I.  as  before.  For  Edwaid  11.  we  have  three 
important  contcmpomies  ;  on  the  ling's  side,  Thomas  de  la  Moor  (in  Camden, 
"At^Uca,  BritUnica,  etc.");  on  that  of  the  Barons,  Trokelowe's  Annals 
(poUubed  l»  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls),  and  the  Life  by  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
bary,  printed  by  Heanie.  The  short  Chronicle  \n  Mnrirouth  is  also  contem- 
ponuy  in  date.  Hallam  ("Middle  Ages")  bai  illustiated  the  constitational 
upect  of  the  time.] 

If  we  turn  ^ain  to  the  constitutional  history  of  England  from  the 
acceasion  of  Edward  the  First  we  find  a  progress  not  less  real  but 
dKqoered  with  darker  vicissitudes  than  the  progress  of  our  towns. 
Able  as  Edward  undoubtedly  was,  he  failed  utterly  to  recogniie  the 
peat  transfer  of  power  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  long 
ttruggle  for  the  Charter,  by  the  reforms  of  Earl  Simon,  and  by  his  own 
eariier  l^slation.  His  conception  of  kingship  was  that  of  a  just  and 
iriigioos  Henry  the  Second,  but  his  England  was  as  different  from  the 
England  of  Henry  as  the  Parliament  of  the  one  was  different  from 
the  Great  Council  of  the  other.  In  the  rough  rimes  of  Robert  of 
Qoncester  we  read  the  simple  political  creed  of  the  people  at  large. 

"When  the  land  through  God's  grace  to  good  peace  wa$  brooght 
For  to  have  the  dd  laws  the  high  men  turned  their  thooght : 
For  to  have,  as  we  said  erst,  the  good  old  Lav, 
Hie  King  made  his  charier  and  granted  it  with  sawe." 

Bntthepowerwhich  the  Charter  had  wrested  from  the  Crown  fell  not 
tDthepeoplebut  to  the  Baronage.  The  farmer  and  the  artisan,  though 
dwy  could  fight  in  some  great  crisis  for  freedom,  had  as  yet  no  wish  to 
intecfere  in  the  common  task  of  government.  The  vast  industrial 
dkai^  in  both  town  and  country,  which  had  li^run  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  which  continued  with  increasing  force  during 
tW  of  his  son,  absorbed  the  energy  and  attention  of  the  trading 
danes.  In  agriculture,  the  inclosure  of  common  lands  and  the  intro- 
dwrtion  of  the  system  of  leases  on  the  part  of  the  great  proprietors, 
Kmpled  irith  the  subdivision  of  esUtes  which  was  fofti^iaxed  Vj 
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Edward's  legislation,  was  gradually  creating  out  of  the  masses  of  rural 
bondsmen  a  new  class  of  tenant  farmers,  whose  whole  energ)'  was 
absorbed  in  their  own  great  rise  to  social  freedom.  The  very  causes 
which  rendered  the  growth  of  municipal  liberty  so  difficult,  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  towns.  To  the  trade  with  Norway  and  the  Hanse 
towns  of  North  Germany,  the  wool-trade  with  Flanders,  and  the  wine 
trade  with  Gascony,  was  now  added  a  fast  increasing  commerce  with 
I  Italy  and  Spain.  The  great  Venetian  merchant  galleys  appeared  on 
the  English  coast,  Florentine  traders  settled  in  the  southern  ports, 
the  bankers  of  Lucca  followed  those  of  Cahors,  who  had  already  dealt 
a  death-blow  to  the  usury  of  the  Jews.  But  the  wealth  and  industrial 
energy  of  the  country  was  shown,  not  only  in  the  rise  of  a  capitalist 
class,  but  in  a  crowd  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  dis- 
tinguished this  period.  Christian  architecture  reached  its  highest  beauty 
in  the  opening  of  Edward's  reign,  a  period  marked  by  the  completion  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  and  the  exquisite  cathedral  church 
at  Salisbury.  The  noble  of  the  day  was  proud  to  be  styled  "an 
incomparable  builder,"  while  some  traces  of  the  art  of  Italy,  which  was 
just  springing  into  life,  flowed  in  with  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  whom 
the  Papacy  was  forcing  on  the  English  Church.  In  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  the  mosaic  pavement,  and  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  minster  and  chapter-house,  remind  us  of 
the  school  which  was  about  to  spring  up  under  Giotto. 

But  even  had  this  industrial  distraction  been  wanting  the  trading 
classes  had  no  mind  to  claim  any  direct  part  in  the  actual  work  of 
government.  It  was  a  work  which ,  in  default  of  the  Crown,  fell  naturall)'i 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  to  the  Baronage,  and  in  the 
Baronage  the  nation  reposed  an  unwavering  trust  The  nobles  of 
England  were  no  longer  the  brutal  foreigners  from  whose  violence  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  sovereign  had  been  needed  to  protect  their 
subjects  ;  they  were  as  English  as  the  peasant  or  the  trader.  They  had 
won  English  liberty  by  their  swords,  and  the  popular  trust  in  their 
fidelity  to  its  cause  was  justified  by  the  tradition  of  their  order,  whidi 
bound  them  to  look  on  themselves  as  its  natural  guardians.  Quietlyi 
therefore,  and  by  a  natural  process  of  political  development,  the 
problem  which  Earl  Simon  had  first  dared  to  face,  how  to  ensure  the 
government  of  the  realm  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  was  solved 
as  Simon  had  solved  it,  by  the  transfer  of  the  business  of  administra- 
tion into  the  hands  of  a  standing  conmiittee  of  the  greater  prelates 
and  barons,  acting  as  the  chief  officers  of  state  under  the  name  of  the 
Continual  Council  The  quiet  government  of  the  kingdom  by  this  body 
in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  return 
of  Edward  the  First,  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  disorders  which  had 
previously  followed  a  king's  decease,  proves  that  the  Crown  was  no 
longer  the  real  depositary  of  political  power.     In  the  brief  indeed 
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which  announced  Edward's  accession  the  Council  asserted  the  crown      s 
to  have  devolved  on  the  new  monarch  "  by  the  will  of  the  peers."    At    ^^^ 
on  earlier  time  the  personal  greatness  of  Edward  might  have  rednssed     A^ 
the  balance,  but  the  character  of  his  legislation,  as  we  have  traced  it  in    "*' 
a  foimer  page,  and  especially  the  oligarchical  character  of  his  land      \. 
laws,  shows  the  influence  of  the  Baronage  to  have  remained  practically 
supreme.     The  very  form  indeed  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which  the 
barons  were  backed  by  the  knights  of  the  shire,  elected  for  the  most 
part  under  thnr  influence,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  towns,  still 
tiuc  to  the  traditions  of  the  Barons'  war ;  the  increased  frequency  of 
these  Parliamentary  assemblies  which  gave  opportunity  for  counsel,  for 
party  organization,  and  a  distinct  political  base  of  action  ;  above  all,  the 
new  financial  power  which  their  control  over  taxation  enabled  them  to 
ciert  on  the  throne,  placed  the  rule  of  the  nobles  on  a  basis  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  even  Edward  himself. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  the  King  struggled  fhiitlessly  Ei 
against  this  overpowering  influence.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  5 
content  with  a  crown  held  "  at  the  will  of  the  peers,"  and  his  sympathies 
must  have  been  stirred  by  the  revolution  on  the  other  side  the  Channel, 
where  the  successors  of  St  Lewis  were  crushing  the  power  of  the 
feudal  Baronage  and  erecting  a  royal  despotism  on  its  rains.  He  at 
OQce  copied  the  French  monarchs  by  issuing  writs  of  "  quo  warranto," 
which  required  every  noble  to  produce  his  titles  to  his  estates.  But 
the  attack  was  roughly  met.  Earl  Warrenne  bared  a  rusty  sword,  and 
flong  it  on  the  commissioners'  table.  "This,  sirs,"  said  he,  "is  my 
title-deed.  By  the  sword  my  fathers  won  their  lands  when  they  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  by  my  sword  I  will  hold  them."  The 
King  dealt  a  harder  blow  at  the  Baronage  in  his  rigorous  enforcement 
of  public  order.  Diflferent  as  the  English  nobles  were  from  the  feudal 
ndhlesse  of  Germany  and  France,  there  is  in  every  military  class  a 
tendency  to  outr^e  and  violence,  which  even  the  stem  justice  of 
Edward  found  it  difficult  to  repress.  Great  carls,  such  as  those  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  carried  on  private  war  along  the  Welsh 
manges  ;  in  Shropshire,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  waged  his  feud  with  Fulk 
Fiti  Warine.  To  the  lesser  nobles  the  wealth  of  the  trader,  the  long 
•ain  of  goods  as  it  passed  along  the  highway,  was  a  tempting  pre)'. 
Once,  under  cover  of  a  mock  tournament  of  monks  against  canons,  a 
land  of  country  gentlemen  succeeded  in  introducing  themselves  into  the 
great  merchant  fair  at  Boston  ;  at  nightfall  every  booth  was  on  fire,  the 
niercbants  robbed  and  slaughtered,  and  the  booty  carried  off  to  ships 
<4uch  lay  ready  at  the  quay.  Streams  of  gold  and  silver,  ran  the  talc 
of  popular  horror,  flowed  melted  down  the  gutters  to  the  sea  ;  "  all  the 
I  aumey  in  England  could  hardly  make  good  the  loss."  At  the  close  of 
Edward's  reign  lawless  bands  of  "  trail-bast ons,"  or  club-men,  main- 
'   lained  themselves  by  general  outrage,  aided  the  country  nobles  m  t\ieu\ 
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feuds,  aod  wrested  money  and  goods  by  tlueats  from  the  great  trades- 
men. The  King  was  strong  enough  to  fine  and  imprison  the  Earis,  to 
haag  the  chief  of  the  Boston  mareudeis,  and  to  suppress  the  out- 
laws by  rigorous  commissions.  But  he  bad  struck  from  his  handi, 
by  two  widely  different  measures,  his  chief  lesources  for  a  siiuggle 
with  the  Barons  when  the  Scotch  war  suddenly  placed  him  at  tbcii 

It  was  by  tbe  support  of  the  lawyer  class,  by  its  hatred  of  tbe 
noblesse,  by  its  introduction  of  the  dvil  law  and  the  doctrine  of  i 
royal  despMism,  that  the  French  Kings  had  trampled  feudalism,  under 
foot  In  England  so  perfect  was  the  national  union,  that  tbe  vs^ 
judges  were  themselves  necessarily  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  lesser 
Baronage.  It  was  probably  theii  uselessness  for  any  purposes  of  loyal 
aggressicm,  quite  as  much  as  their  personal  corruption,  which  £d«aid 
suddenly  punished  by  a  clean,  sweep  of  the  bench.  The  Chiel 
Justiciary  was  banished  from  the  realm,  and  his  colleagues  imprisoned 
and  fined.  While  his  justice  thus  robbed  him  of  the  weapon  of  the 
law,  fanaticism  robbed  him  of  the  financial  resource  which  bad  so  often 
enabled  his  predecessors  to  confront  thnr  people.  Under  the  Ange- 
vins  tbe  popular  hatred  of  the  Jews  had  grown  rapidly  in  intensity. 
But  the  royal  protection  had  never  wavered.  Henry  the  Second  had 
granted  them  the  right  of  burial  outside  of  every  city  where  they  dweU. 
Richard  had  punished  heavily  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  York,  and 
he  organised  a  mixed  court  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  registiaticHi 
of  their  contracts.  John  suffered  none  to  plunder  them  save  himself 
though  he  once  wrested  from  them  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  revenue  d 
bis  realm.  But  the  very  troubles  of  the  time  brought  in  a  harvest 
greater  than  even  the  royal  greed  could  reap ;  the  Jews  grew  wealthy 
enough  to  acquire  estates,  and  only  a  burst  of  popular  feeling  prevented 
a  legal  decision  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  own  freeholds,  and 
rise  to  an  equal  citizenship  with  their  Christian  neighbours.  Their 
pride  and  contempt  of  the  superstitions  around  them  broke  out  in  the 
launts  they  levelled  at  processions  as  they  passed  their  Jewries,  some- 
tiroes  as  at  Oxford  in  actual  attacks  upon  them.  Wild  stories  floated 
about  among  the  people  of  children  carried  off  to  Jewish  houses,  to  be 
circumcised  and  crucified,  and  a  boy  of  Lincoln  who  was*found  slain 
in  a  Jewish  house  was  canoniied  by  popular  reverence  as  "  S.  Huj^" 
Fanaticism  met  fanaticism,  and  the  first  work  of  the  Friars  was  to 
settle  in  the  Hebrew  quarten  and  estabUsh  their  convent-houses. 
But  the  tide  of  popular  fury  was  rising  too  fast  for  these  gentlermcans 
of  reconciliation.  When  the  Franciscans  saved  seventy  Jews  frxim 
death  by  their  prayers  to  the  King  the  populace  angrily  refused  the 
brctbrenalms.  Tbe  sack  of  Jewry  after  Jewry  was  the  sign  of  popnlar 
triumph  during  the  Barons'  war.  With  its  dose^  fell  on  the  Jews  the 
more  tetrible  persecution  of  tbe  law.    Sutute  after  statute  hemmed 
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They  were  forbidden  to  hold  real  property,  to  employ,      Si 
■ervants,  to  move  through  the  streets  without  the  coloured    ^^ 
tablet  of  wool  on  their  breast  which  distinguished  their  ra.ce.    They     ah 
were  prohibited  from  building  new  synagogues,  or  eating  with  Chris-   ^  j' 
tians,  or  acting  as  physicians  to  them.   Theirtrade,  already  crippled  by       1; 
the  rivalry  of  the  bankers  of  Cahors,  was  annihilated  by  a  royal  order, 
which  bade  them  renounce  usury  under  pain  of  death.     At  last  perse- 
cntion  could  do  no  more,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  struggle  with  Scotland, 
£dwaTd,eagerforpopulajfavour,  and  himself  swayed  by  the  fanaticism 
rf  his  subjects,  ended  the  long  agony  of  the  Jews  by  their  expulsion 
from   the   realm.     Of  the   sixteen   thousand   who   preferred   exile   to 
apostasy  few  reached  the  shores  of  France.     Many  were  wrecked 
others  robbed  and  flung  overboard.     One  ship-master  turned  out  a 
new  of  wealthy  merchants  on  to  a  sandbank,  and  bade  them  call  a 
new  Moses  to  save  them  from  the  sea.    From  the  time  of  Edward  to 
that  of  Cromwell  no  Jew  touched  English  ground. 

No  share  in  the  enormities  which  accompanied  the  expulsion  of  the  Ed' 
Jews  can  fall  upon  Edward,  for  he  not  only  suffered  the  fugitives  to  3 
lake  their  wealth  with  them,  but  punished  with  the  halter  those  who 
plundered  them  at  sea.  But  the  expulsion  was  none  the  less  a  crime, 
and  a  crime  for  which  punishment  was  quick  to  follow.  The  grant  of  a 
fifteenth  made  by  the  grateful  Parliament  proved  but  a  poor  substitute 
fat  the  loss  which  the  royal  treasury  had  sustained,  llie  demands  of 
the  Scotch  war  grew  heavier  day  by  day,  and  they  were  soon  aggravated 
by  the  yet  greater  expenses  of  the  French  war  which  it  entailed.  It 
vaj  sheer  want  which  drove  Edward  to  tyrannous  extortion.  His  first 
Uow  fdl  on  the  Church ;  he  demanded  half  their  annual  income  from 
the  clergy,  and  so  terrible  was  his  wrath  at  their  resistance,  that  the 
Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  who  had  stood  forth  to  remonstrate,  dropped  dead 
of  sheer  terror  at  his  feet.  "  If  any  oppose  the  King's  demand,"  said  a 
myal  envoy,  in  the  midst  of  the  Convocation,  "let  him  stand  up  that 
Ik  may  be  noted  as  an  enemy  to  the  King's  peace."  The  outraged 
dnuchmen  fell  back  on  an  untenable  plea  that  their  aid  was  due  solely  to 
Rome,  and  pleaded  a  bull  of  exemption,  granted  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII^  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  comply  with  further  taxation. 
Edwazd  met  their  refusal  by  a  general  outlawry  of  the  whole  order. 
The  King's  courts  were  closed,  and  all  justice  denied  to  those  who 
refiised  the  King  aid.  The  clergy  had,  in  fact,  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  outlawry  soon  forced  them  to  submission,  but  their 
ud  did  little  to  recruit  the  exhausted  treasury,  while  the  pressure  of  the 
war  steadily  increased.  Far  wider  measures  of  arbitrary  taxation  were 
needful  to  equip  an  expedition  which  Edward  prepared  to  lead  in 
petion  to  Flanders.  The  country  gentlemen  were  compelled  to  take 
up  knighthood,  or  to  compound  for  exemption  from  the  burthensome 
honour.    Fwced  contributions  of  cattle  and  com  were  deittaitdedfrotaX 
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the  counties,  and  the  export  duty  on  wool — now  the  staple  produce  of 
the  country — was  raised  to  six  times  itS  former  amount.  Ttie  work  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  the  Barons'  war  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been 
undone,  but  the  blow  had  no  sooner  been  struck  than  Edward  found 
himself  powerless  within  his  realm.  The  Baron^e  roused  itself  to 
ance,  and  the  two  greatest  of  the  English  nobles,  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  opposition.  Their  feudal  tenures  did  not  bind  them  to  foreign 
service,  and  their  protest  against  the  war  and  the  financial  measures  by 
which  it  was  carried  od,  took  the  practical  form  of  a  refusal  to  follow 
Edward  to  Flanders.  "  By  God,  Sir  Earl,"  swore  the  King  to  Bohun, 
"  you  shall  either  go  or  hang  ! "  "  By  God,  Sir  King,"  was  the  cool 
reply,  "  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang ! "  Ere  the  Parliament  he  had 
convened  could  meet,  Edward  had  discovered  his  own  powerlessness, 
and,  with  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  of  which  his 
■c  was  capable,  he  stood  before  his  people  in  Westminster  Hall 
and  owned,  with  a  buist  of  tears,  that  he  had  taken  their  substance 
without  due  warrant  of  law.  His  passionate  appeal  to  their  loyalty 
wrested  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  the  crisis 
had  taught  the  need  of  further  securities  against  the  royal  power, 
and  while  Edward  was  still  struggling  in  Flanders  the  Church  and  the 
Baronage  drew  together  in  their  old  alliance.  The  Primate,  Win- 
chelsey,  jdned  the  two  Earls  and  the  citixens  of  London  in  forbidding 
any  further  levy  of  supplies,  and  in  summoning  a  new  Parliament,  in 
which  the  Charter  was  not  only  confirmed  but  new  articles  were  added 
to  it,  prohibiting  the  King  from  raising  taxes  save  by  general  consent 
of  the  realm.  Edward  hurried  back  from  Flanders,  but  his  struggles 
to  evade  a  public  ratification  of  the  Charter,  his  attempt  to  add  an 
evasive  clause  saving  the  right  of  the  Crown,  and  the  secret  brief 
which  he  procured  from  the  Papacy  annulling  the  statute  altogether, 
only  proved  the  bitterness  of  hid  humiliation.  A  direct  threat  of 
rebellion  forced  him  to  swear  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and  four 
years  later  a  fresh,  gathering  of  the  Barons  in  arms  wrested  from  him 
the  full  execution  of  the  Charter  of  Forests.  The  successes  gained 
over  Scotland  at  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  restore  vigour  to  the  royal  authority  ;  but  the  fatal  struggle  revived 
in  the  rising  of  Robert  BruA,  and  the  King's  death  bequeathed  the 
contest  to  his  worthless  son. 

Worthless,  however,  as  Edward  the  Second  morally  might  be,  be 
was  far  from  being  destitiftc  of  the  intellectual  power  which  seemed 
hereditary  in  the  Plantag^cts.  It  was  his  settled  purpose  to  fling  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Baronage,  and  the  means  by  which  he  designed 
^.ccomplishing  his  purpose  was  a  Ministry  wholly  dependent  on  the 
Crown.  We  have  already  noticed  the  change  by  which  the  "  clerks  of 
the  king's  chapel,"  who  had  been  the  ministers  of  arbitrary  government 
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under  Ibe  Nonnans  and  Angevins,  bad  been  quietly  superseded  by 

the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Continual  Council.    At  the  dose  of  his 

father's  ttign,  a  direct  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Barons  to  nominate 

the  great  officers  of  state  had  been  curtly  rejected  ;  but  the  royal  choice 

bad  been  practically  limited  in  the  -selection  of  its  ministers  to  the 

class  of  prelates  and  nobles,  and,  however  closely  connected  with 

royalty,  such  officers  always  to  a  great  extent  shared  the  feelings  and 

opinions  of  their  order.    It  was  the  aim  of  the  young  King  to  undo 

the  change  which  had  been  silently  brought  about,  and  to  imitate  the 

policy  of  the  contempoiary  sovereigns  of  France  by  choosing  as  his 

ministeis  men  of  an  inferior  position,  wholly  dependent  on  the  Crown 

for  their  power,  and  representatives  of  nothing  but  the  policy  and 

interests  of  their  master.    Piers  Gaveston,  a  foreigner  sprung  from  a 

bmily  of  Guienne,  had  been  his  friend  and  companion  during  his 

father's  reign,  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  been  banished  from  the 

realm  for  his  share  in  intrigues  which  had  divided  Edward  from  his 

ton.    At  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  he  was  at  once  recalled,  created 

Eari  of  Cornwall,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.    Gay, 

genial,  thriftless,  Gaveston  showed  in  his  first  acts  the  quickness  and 

udacity  of  Southern  Gaul ;  the  older  ministers  were  dismissed,  all 

dainis  of  precedence  or  inheritance  set  aside  in  the  distribution  of 

oEEces  at  the  coroikation,  while  taunts  and  defiances  goaded  the  proud 

Baronage  to  fuiy.    The  favourite  was  a  Aoe  soldier,  and  his  lance 

Boluwsed  his  opponents  in  tourney  after  tourney.     His  reckless  wit 

flung  nicknames  about  the  Court,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  "the 

Actor,"  Pembroke  "the  Jew,"  Warwick  "the  Black  Dog."    But  taunt 

and  defiance  broke  helplessly  against  the  iron  mass  of  the  Baronage. 

After  a  few  months  of  power  the  formal  demand  of  the  Parliament  for 

his  dismissal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  his  exile  was  followed  by  the 

idiisal  of  a  grant  of  supply  till  redress  had  been  granted  for  the 

grievances  of  which  the  Commons  complained.    The  great  principle 

on  which  the  whole  of  our  constitutional  history  really  hangs,  that  the 

I    Rdress  of  grievances  should  precede  the  grant  of  aid  to  the  Crown, 

ns  established  by  Edward's  reluctant  assent  to  the  demand  of  the 

PariUment,  and  the  great  concession  purchased  Gaveston's  return. 

Hit  policy,  however,  was  the  same  as  before,  and  in  a  few  months  the 

Bmu  were  again  in  arms.    The  administrative  revolution  of  the 

Eii%  was  naet  by  the  revival  of  the  bold  measures  of  Earl  Simon,  and 

the  appointment  in  full  Parliament  of  a  standing  Committee  of  bishops, 

tads,  and  barons,  for  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the  coming 

ytar.    A  formidable  list  of  "Articles  of  Reform"  drawn  up  by  these 

"  Lords  Ordainers  "  met  Edward  on  his  return  from  a  fruitless  warfare 

with  the  Scots,  the  most  important  of  which  related  to  the  constitution 

of  the  executive  power.    Parliaments  were  to  be  holden  at  least  once 

a  year ;  the  consent  of  the  Baronage  assembled  in  them  ^«as  TeqpucA.\ 
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,  declaration  of  war  or  the  King's  departure  from  the  realm,  for 
the  choice  of  aU  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  wardens  of 

oyal  castles,  while  that  of  the  sheriffs  was  left  to  the  Continual 
Council  whom  diey  nominated.  The  demand  was  in  fact  one  for  a 
transfer  of  the  King's  authority  Into  the  hands  of  the  Baronage,  for  the 
part  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  was  still  confined  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions  of  grievances  and  the  grant  of  money,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  that  Edward  was  forced  to 
comply.    The  exiJe  of  Gaveston  was  the  sign  of  the  Barons'  triumph  ; 

etum  a  few  months  later  renewed  a  strife  which  was  only  ended 
by  his  capture  in  Scarborough.  The  "Black  Dog"  of  Warwick  had 
sworn  that  the  favourite  should  feel  his  teeth ;  and  Gaveston,  who 
flung  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  praying  for 
pity  "  from  his  gentle  lord,"  was  beheaded  in  defiance  of  the  tenns  of 
his  capitulation  on  Blacklow  HilL  The  King's  burst  of  grief  was  as 
fruitless  as  his  threats  of  vengeance  ;  a  feigned  submission  of  the  con- 
querors completed  the  royal  humiliation,  and  the  Barons  knelt  befbie 
Edward  in  Westminster  Hall  to  receive  a  pardon  which  seemed  the 
deathblow  of  the  royal  power.  But  if  Edward  was  powerless  to  con- 
quer the  Baronage  he  could  still,  by  evading  the  observances  of  the 
Ordinances,  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion.  The  six  years  that 
follow  Gaveston's  death  are  among  the  darkest  in  our  history.  A 
horrible  succession  of  famines  intensified  the  suffering  which  sprang 
from  the  utter  absence  of  all  rule  during  the  dissension  between  the 
Barons  and  the  King.  The  overthrow  of  Bannockbum,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Scots  in  the  North,  brought  shame  on  England  such  as 
it  had  never  known.  At  last  the  capture  of  Berwick  by  Robert  Bruce 
forced  Edward  partially  to  give  way,  the  Ordinances  were  formally 
accepted,  an  amnesty  granted,  and  a  small  number  of  peers  belonging 
the  Barons'  party  added  to  the  great  officers  of  state. 
The  character  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  by  the  union  of  the 
four  earldoms  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  and  Derby  with  his 
as  well  as  by  his  royal  blood  (for  like  the  King  he  was  a  grandson 
of  Henry  the  Third),  stood  at  the  head  of  the  English  baronage,  and 
whom  the   issue  of  the  long  struggle   with   Edward   raised  for  the 

lent  to  supreme  power  in  the  realm,  seems  to  have  fallen  br 
beneath  the  greatness  of  his  position.  Incapable  of  governing,  he 
could  do  liitle  but  regard  with  jealousy  the  new  favourite,  originally 
one  of  his  own  dependants,  whom  Edward  adopted.  The  rise  of  Hugh 
Le  Despenser,  on  whom  the  King  bestowed  the  county  of  Glamorgan 
with  the  hand  of  its  heiress,  was  rapid  enough  to  excite  geno^ 
jealousy,  and  Lancaster  found  little  difficulty  in  extorting  by  force  oT 
arms  his  exile  from  the  kingdom.  But  ihe  tide  of  popular  sympathy, 
already  wavering,  was  turned  to  the  royal  cause  by  an  insult  offered 
to  the  Queen,  agunst  whom  Lady  Badlesmerc  had  closed  the  doors 
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of  her  castle  of  Ledes,  and  the  unexpected  ene:^  sbown  by  Edward       Si 
in  avenging  the  insult  gave  fresh  strength  to  his  cause.      He  found    f^i 
himself  strong  enough  to  recall  Despenser,  and  when  Lancaster  con-     a* 
voked  the  Baronage  to  force  him  again  into  exile,  the  weakness  of     jj 
bis  party  was  shown  by  the  treasonable  negotiations  into  which  he      1£ 
entered  with  the  Scots,  and  by  his  precipitate  retreat  to  the  North  on  . 
the  advance  of  the  royal  army.     At  Boroughbridge  however  his  forces 
I    were  arrested  and  dispersed,  and  the  Earl  himself,  brought  captive 
bdbre  Edward  at  Pontefract,  was  ordered  instantly  to  death  as  a 
traitor.     "  Have  mercy  on  me,  King  of  Heaven,"  cried  Lancaster,  as 
I     moimted  on  a  grey  pony  without  a  bridle  he  was  hurried  to  execution, 
I     "for  my  earthly  King  has  forsaken  me."    His  death  was  followed  by 
I     diat  of  a  crowd  of  his  adherents  and  by  the  captivity  of  the  rest ;  while 
1  Parliament  at  York  annidlfed  the  proceedings  against  Despenser, 
and  repealed  the  greater  part  of  the  Ordinances.    It  is  to  this  Parlia- 
ment however,  and  perhaps  to  the  victorious  confidence  of  the  royalists, 
that  we  owe  the  famous  provision  that  all  laws  concerning  "  the  estate 
of  the  Crown  or  of  the  realm  and  people  must  be  treated,  accorded, 
and  established  in  Parliament  by  the  King,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  prdates,  earls,  barons,  and  universality  of  the  realm."    There  can 
be  little  doubt  from  the  tenor  of  this  remarkable  enactment  that  much 
of  the  sudden  revulsion  of  popular  feeliag  had  been  owing  to  the 
mumption  of  all  legislative  action  by  the  Baronage  alone.     But  the 
iRDgance  of  Despenser,  the  utter  failure  of  a  fresh  campaign  against 
Scotland,  and  the  humiliating  truce  for  fourteen  years  which  Edward 
«as  forced  to  conclude  ivith  Robert  Bruce,  soon  robbed  the  Crown 
of  its  temporary  popularity,  while  Edward's  domestic  vices  brought 
about  the  sudden  catastrophe  which  dosed  his  disastrous  reign.     It 
lad  been  arranged  that  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
Aonld  revisit  her  home  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  two  king- 
doms, whose  quarrel  was  again  vei^ng  upon  war,  and  bis  son,  a  boy 
«( twelve  years  old,  followed  her  to  do  homage  in  his  father's  stead  for 
Ike  duchy  of  Guienne.    Neither  threats  nor  prayers,  however,  could 
iodnce  either  wife  or  child  to  return,  and  the  Queen's  connection  with 
tie  secret  conspiracy  of  the  Baronage  was  revealed  when  the  primate 
nd  nobles  hurried  to  her  standard  on  her  landing  at  Orwell.     Deserted 
ly  all  and  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  aid  he  had  im- 
llaitd,  the  King  fled  hastily  to  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  embarked 
•ith  his  favourite  for  Lundy  Isle,  but  contrary  winds  flung  the  fugitives 
■euD  on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
"iaA  of  Lancaster.    Despenser  was  at  once  hung  on  a  gibbet  fifty  feet 
1^  and  the  King  placed  in  ward  at  Kenilworth  till  his  fate  could  be 
decided  by  a  Parliament  sunrnioned  for  that  purpose  at  Westminster. 
Tlie  peers  assembled  fearlessly  revived  the  constitutional  usage  of  the 
oriier  Ei^lish  freedom,  and  asserted  their  right  to  depose  -i.  VvcvgX 
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who  had  proved  Umself  unworthy  to  rule.  Not  a  voice  was  raised 
Edward's  behalf,  and  only  four  prelates  protested  when  the  yoi 
Prince  was  proclaimed  King  by  acclamation,  and  presented  as  th 
sovereign  to  the  multitudes  without  The  revolution  soon  took  le 
form  in  a  bill  which  charged  Che  captive  monarch  with  indoien 
incapacity,  the  loss  of  Scotland,  the  violation  of  his  coronation  oa 
and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  Baronage  ;  and  on  the  approval 
this  it  was  resolved  that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  li 
ceased  and  that  the  crown  had  passed  to  his  son,  Edward  of  Winds 
A  deputation  of  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  Kenilworth  to  proci 
the  assent  of  the  discrowned  King  to  his  own  deposition,  and  Edwa 
"  clad  in  a  plain  black  gown,"  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Sir  Willi: 
Trussel  at  once  addressed  him  in  words  which  belter  than  any  otl 
mark  the  true  nature  of  the  step  which  the  Parliament  had  taken.  ' 
William  Trussel,  proctor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  having 
this  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and  give  back  to  you,  Edwa 
□nee  King  of  England,  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  persons  named 
my  procuracy ;  and  acquit  and  discharge  them  thereof  in  the  b 
manner  that  law  and  custom  will  give.  And  I  now  make  protestati 
in  their  name  that  they  will  no  longer  be  in  your  fealty  and  allegian 
nor  claim  to  hold  anything  of  you  as  king,  but  will  account  you  he 
after  as  a  private  person,  without  any  manner  of  royal  dignity." 
significant  act  followed  these  emphatic  words.  Sir  Francis  Blou 
the  steward  of  the  household,  broke  his  staff  of  office,  a  ceremony  oi 
used  at  a  king's  death,  and  declared  that  all  persons  engaged  in  t 
royal  service  were  discharged. 

■action  VIr-Th*  leotok  War  at  Indapondmca,  iaoa-ia«a. 

[Authvrilm. — Mainly  the  contemporary  Eciglish  Chroniclcis  and  state-do< 
ments  for  the  reiem  w  the  three  Edwards.  "  The  Bruce  "  of  John  Barbc 
is  the  great  legcnduy  (totebouse  for  the  adventures  of  his  heio  :  but  its  1 
toncol  value  may  he  nieantred  by  the  fact  that  though  bom  less  than  tvci 
years  aflet  the  King's  death  he  makes  Bruce  identical  with  his  own  btot 
father.     Mr.  Burton's  is  throughout  the  be«t  modem  account  of  the  time.] 

To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  constitutional  struggle  between  t 
kings  and  their  baronage,  we  have  deferred  to  its  close  an  account 
the  great  contest  which  raged  throughout  the  whole  period  in  t 
North. 

With  the  Convention  of  Perth  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Scotlai 
seemed  complete.  Edward,  in  fact,  was  preparing  for  a  joint  Parliame 
of  the  two  nations  at  Carlisle,  when  the  conquered  cotmtry  sudden 
sprung  again  to  arms  tmder  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  one  of  tl 
original  claimants  of  the  crown.  The  Norman  house  of  Bruce  fonw 
A  paxi  of  the  Yorkshire  baronage,  but  it  had  acquired  through  intc 
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marriages  the  Earldom  of  Canick  and  the  Lordship  of  Annandalc. 
Both  the  claimant  and  his  son  bad  been  pretty  steadily  on  the  English 
side  in  the  contest  with  Balliol  and  WaUace,  and  Robert  had  himself 
been  trained  in  the  English  Court,  and  stood  high  in  the  King's  favour. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  Balliol  gave  a  new  force  to  bis  claims  upon  the 
1,  and  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  which  he  had  set  on  foot  vith 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so  roused  Edward's  Jealousy  that  Bruce 
Hed  for  his  life  across  the  border.  In  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars 
at  Dumfries  he  met  Comyn,  the  Lord  of  Badenoch,  to  whose  treachery 
he  attributed  the  disclosure  of  his  plans,  and  after  the  interchange 
of  a  few  hot  words  struck  him  with  his  dagger  to  the  ground.  It  was 
an  outrage  that  admitted  of  no  forgiveness,  and  Bruce  for  very  safely 
vas  forced  to  assume  the  crown  six  weeks  after  iu  the  Abbey  of  Scone. 
The  news  roused  Scotland  again  to  arms,  and  summoned  Edward  to  a 
ftesh  contest  with  his  unconquerable  foe.  But  the  murder  of  Comyn 
had  changed  the  King's  mood  to  a  terrible  pitilessness  ;  he  threatened 
death  against  all  concerned  in  the  outrage,  and  exposed  the  Countess 
of  Bucban,  who  had  set  the  crown  on  Bruce's  head,  in  a  cage  or  open 
chamber  built  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Bcrudck.  At 
ihc  solemn  feast  which  celebrated  his  son's  knighthood  Edward  vowed 
DD  the  swan,  which  formed  the  chief  dish  at  the  banquet,  to  devote 
!he  rest  of  his  days  to  exact  vengeance  from  the  murderer  himself 
But  even  at  the  moment  of  the  vow,  Bruce  was  already  flying  for  his 
bfe  to  the  Highlands.  "  Henceforth,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife  at  their 
coronation,  "thou  art  queen  of  Scotland  and  I  king."  "I  fear,"  replied 
Hary  Bnice,  "we  are  only  playing  at  royalty,  like  children  in  their 
names."  The  play  was  soon  turned  into  bitter  eatnest.  A  small 
English  force  under  Aymer  dc  Valence  sufficed  to  rout  the  disorderly 
Itvies  which  gathered  round  the  new  monarch,  and  the  flight  of  Bruce 
k(l  his  followers  at  Edward's  mercy.  Noble  after  noble  was  hurried 
to  the  block.  The  Eari  of  Athole  pleaded  kindred  with  royalty  ;  "  His 
Mly  privilege,"  burst  forth  the  King,  "shall  be  that  of  being  hanged 
ni  a  higher  gallows  than  the  rest."  Knights  and  priests  were  strung 
Dp  aide  by  side  by  the  English  justiciaries ;  while  the  wife  and  daugh- 
len  of  Robert  himself  were  flung  into  Edward's  prisons.  Bruce  him- 
idf  had  offered  to  capitulate  to  Prince  Edward,  but  the  olTcr  only 
ronied  the  old  King  to  fijiy,  "  Who  is  so  bold,"  he  cried,  "  as  to  treat 
•ilh  our  traitors  without  our  knowledge  7 "  and  rising  from  his  sick-bed 
be  led  his  anny  northwards  to  complete  the  conquest.  But  the  hand 
4  death  was  upon  him,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  Scotland  the  old  man 
^tadied  his  last  at  Burgh-upon- Sands. 

The  abandonment  of  his  great  enterprise  by  Edward  the  Second, 
indihe  tronbles  which  soon  arose  between  the  King  and  the  English 
^*>ons,  were  far  at  first  from  restoring  the  fortunes  of  Robert  Bruce. 
^  Eari  of  Pembroke  was  still  master  of  the  open  couMry,  aui  \V«\ 
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Highland  chiefs  of  the  West,  amongst  whom  the  new  ting  was  driven 
,  to  seek  for  shelter,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Low- 
land Scots.  For  four  years  Bnicc's  career  was  that  of  a  desperate 
adventurer  ;  but  it  was  adversity  which  transfoimed  the  recldcss  mur- 
derer of  Comyn  into  the  noble  leader  of  a  nation's  cause.  Strong  and 
of  commanding  presence,  brave  and  genial  in  temper,  Bruce  bore  the 
hardships  of  his  career  with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  which  never 
failed.  In  the  legends  which  clustered  round  his  name  we  see  him 
listening  in  Highland  glens  to  the  bay  of  the  bloodhounds  on  his 
track,  or  holding  single-handed  a  pass  against  a  crowd  of  savage 
clansmen.  Sometimes  the  little  band  of  fugitives  were  forced  to 
support  themselves  by  hunting  or  fishing,  sometimes  to  break  up  ia 
safety  as  their  enemies  tracked  them  to  their  lair.  Bruce  himself  had 
more  than  once  to  fling  off  his  shirt  of  mail  and  scramble  barefijot 
for  his  very  life  up  the  crags.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  dark 
sky  cleared.  The  English  pressure  relaxed  as  the  struggle  between 
Edward  and  his  barons  grew  fiercer.  James  Douglas,  the  darling  at 
Scotch  story,  was  the  first  of  the  Lowland  barons  to  rally  again  to  the 
Bruce,  and  his  daring  gave  heart  to  the  royal  cause.  Once  be  surprised 
his  own  house,  which  had  been  given  to  an  Englishman,  ate  the  dinner 
which  had  been  prepared  for  its  new  owner,  slew  his  captives,  and 
tossed  their  bodies  on  to  a  pile  of  wood  ga^ered  at  the  castle  gate. 
Then  he  staved  in  the  wine-vats  that  the  wine  might  mingle  with  their 
blood,  and  set  house  and  woodpile  on  fire.  A  terrible  ferocity  mingkd 
with  heroism  in  the  work  of  freedom,  but  the  work  went  steadily  oil 
Brace's  "harrying  of  Buchan"  after  his  defeat  of  its  Earl,  who  had 
joined  the  English  in  the  North,  at  last  fairly  turned  the  tide  of 
success.  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Perth,and  most  of  theScotchfortresses 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  King's  hands.  The  clergy  met  in  council  and 
owned  Bruce  as  their  lawful  lord.  Gradually  the  Scotch  barons  iriio 
still  held  to  the  English  cause  were  coerced  into  submissicm,  and 
Bruce  found  himself  strong  enough  10  invest  Stirling,  the  last  and  the 
most  important  of  the  Scotch  fortresses  which  held  out  for  Edward. 

Stirling  was  in  &ct  the  key  of  Scotland,  and  its  danger  roused 
England  out  of  its  civil  strife  to  a  vast  effort  for  the  recovery  of  its 
prey.  Thirty  thousand  horsemen  formed  the  fighting  part  of  the 
great  army  which  followed  Edward  to  the  North,  and  a  host  of  wild 
marauders  had  been  summoned  from  Ireland  and  Wales  to  its  support. 
The  army  which  Bruce  had  gathered  to  oppose  the  inroad  was  fanned 
almost  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  stationed  to  the  south  of  StiiJinE 
on  3  rising  ground  flanked  by  a  little  brook,  the  Bannock  bum  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  engagement.  Again  the  two  systems  of  warftr^ 
the  feudal  and  the  free,  were  brought  face  to  &ce,  as  they  had  bea> 
brought  at  Falkirk,  and  the  King,  like  Waflace,  drew  up  his  force  in 
solid  squares  or  circles  of  spearmen.    The  English  were  dispirited  >t    j 
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the  very  outset  by  ihe  failure  of  an  allempt  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  by  | 
the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between  Bruce  and  Henry  de  Bobun,  a ' 
knight  who  had  borne  down  upon  bim  as  he  was  riding  peacefully 
along  the  front  of  his  anny.  Robert  was  mounted  on  a  small  hackney 
and  held  only  a  light  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  but,  warding  olT  his 
opponent's  spear,  he  cleft  his  skull  with  so  teirible  a  blow  that  the 
handle  of  the  axe  was  shattered  in  his  grasp.  At  the  opening  of  the 
battle  the  English  archers  were  thrown  forward  to  rake  the  Scottish 
squares,  but  they  were  without  support  and  were  easily  dispersed  by  a 
handful  of  horse  wbom  Bruce  had  held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose. 
The  great  body  of  men-at-arms  next  flung  themselves  on  the  Scottish 
front,  but  their  charge  was  embarrassed  by  the  narrow  space  aioag 
lAich  the  line  was  forced  to  move,  and  the  steady  resistance  of  the 
squares  soon  threw  the  knighthood  into  disorder.  "The  horses  that 
were  stickit,"  says  an  exulting  Scotch  writer,  "rushed  and  reeled 
right  rudely."  In  the  moment  of  failure  the  sight  of  a  body  of  camp- 
followers,  whom  they  mistook  for  reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  spread 
panic  through  the  English  host.  It  broke  in  a  headlong  rout.  The 
thousands  of  brilliant  horsemen  were  soon  floundering  in  pits  which 
had  guarded  the  level  ground  to  Bruce's  left,  or  riding  in  wild  haste 
fiir  the  border.  Few  however  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
Edward  himself,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights,  succeeded 
cxaping  to  Dunbar  and  the  sea.  But  the  flower  of  his  knighthood  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  victors,  while  the  Irishry  and  the  footmen  were 
rathlasly  cut  down  by  the  country  folk  as  they  fled.  For  centuries 
after,  the  rich  plunder  of  the  English  camp  left  its  traces  on  the 
UiMire  and  vestment  rolls  of  castle  and  abbey. 

Terrible  as  was  the  blow  it  was  long  before  England  could  relinquish 
ber  claim  on  the  Scottish  crown.  With  equal  pertinacity  Bruce  refused 
lU  n^otiation  while  the  royal  title  was  refused  to  him,  and  steadily 
pmhed  on  the  recovery  of  Uie  South.  Berwick  was  at  last  forced  to 
mrmder,  and  held  against  a  desperate  attempt  at  its  recapture  ;  while 
buhorous  forays  of  the  borderers  under  Douglas  wasted  Nortbumber- 
Ind.  Again  the  strife  between  the  Crown  and  the  Baronage  was 
■ipended  to  allow  the  march  of  a  great  EngUsh  army  to  the  North, 
tot  Bruce  declined  an  engagement  till  the  wasted  Lowlands  starved 
Ae  invaders  into  a  ruinous  retreat.  The  blow  wrested  from  England 
»tnieeforthirteenyears,in  the  negotiation  of  which  Bruce  was  suffered 
to  like  the  royal  title,  but  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  gave  a  fresh 
BqMdae  to  the  ambition  of  the  English  baronage,  and  Edward  Balliol, 
■he  son  of  the  former  King,  was  solemnly  received  at  the  English 
Coort.  Robert  was  now  on  his  death-bed,  but  the  insult  roused  him 
■ohnrlbis  marauders  again  over  the  border  under  Douglas  and  Ran- 
do^  j  Froissart  paints  for  us  the  Scotch  army  as  he  saw  it  in  this 
campaign.    "  It  consisted  of  four  thousand  Ttien-a.t-anRs,\ 
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knights  and  esquires,  well  mounted,  besiaes  twenty  thousand  men  bold 
and  hardy,  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  and  mounted  upon 
little  hackne>'S  that  are  never  tied  up  or  dressed,  but  turned  imme- 
diately after  the  day's  march  to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields. 
....  They  bring  no  carriages  with  them  on  account  of  the  mountains 
they  have  to  pass  in  Northumberland,  neither  do  they  carry  with  them 
any  provisions  of  bread  or  wine,  for  their  habits  of  sobriety  are  such 
in  time  of  war  that  they  will  live  for  a  long  time  on  flesh  half-soddeo 
without  bread,  and  drink  the  river  water  without  wine.  They  have 
therefore  no  occasion  for  pots  or  pans,  for  they  dress  the  flesh  of  Ibc 
cattle  in  their  skins  after  they  have  flayed  them,  and  being  sure  to  find 
plenty  of  them  in  the  country  which  they  invade,  they  cany  none  with 
them.  Under  the  flaps  of  his  saddle  each  man  carries  a  broad  piece 
of  metal,  behind  him  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal :  when  they  have  eaten 
too  much  of  the  sodden  flesh  and  their  stomach  appears  weak  and 
empty,  they  set  this  plate  over  the  fire,  knead  the  meal  with  water,  and 
when  the  plate  is  hot  put  a  little  of  the  paste  upon  it  and  a  thin  cake 
like  a  biscuit  which  they  eat  to  warm  their  stomachs.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  theyperform  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiers.' 
Against  such  a  foe  the  heavy-armed  knighthood  of  the  English  army, 
which  marched  under  its  boy-king  to  protect  the  border,  was  utterly 
helpless.  At  one  time  the  army  lost  its  way  in  the  vast  border  waste; 
at  another  all  traces  of  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  and  an  offer  of 
knighthood  and  a  hundred  marks  was  made  to  any  who  could  telt 
where  the  Scotch  were  encamped.  But  when  found  their  position 
behind  ihe  Wear  proved  unassailable,  and  after  a  bold  salJy  on  the 
English  camp  Douglas  foiled  an  attempt  at  blockading  him  by  a  clever 
retreat.  The  English  levies  broke  hopelessly  up,  and  a  fresh  foray  on 
Northumberland  forced  the  English  Court  to  submit  to  peace.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Northampton  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  formally 
recognized,  and  Bruce  acknowledged  as  its  king. 

The  pride  of  England,  however,  had  been  too  much  aroused  by  the 
struggle  to  bear  easily  its  defeat.  The  first  result  of  the  treaty  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  which  concluded  it,  a  result  hastened 
by  the  pride  of  its  head,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  by  his  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  realm- 
The  first  efforts  of  the  Baronage  were  unsuccessful :  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  was  forced  to  submission;  and 
the  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  was  actually  brought  to  the  block, 
before  the  young  King  himself  interfered  in  the  struggle.  Enteriog 
the  Council  chamber  in  Nottingham  Castle,  with  a  force  which 
he  had  introduced  through  a  secret  passage  in  the  rock  on  whicb 
it  stands,  Edward  arrested  Mortimer  with  his  own  hands,  hunied 
him  to  execution,  and  assumed  the  control  of  affairs.  Hij  fii* 
care  was  to  restore  good  order  throughout  the  country,  which  undff    j 
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the  late  Govenunent  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to  free  his  hands     Sn 
hy  a  peace  with  France  for  the  troubles  which  were  again  impend-  thi 
iog  in  the  north.    Fortune,  indeed,  seemed  at  last  to  have  veered  Co     ^^ 
the  English  side  ;  the  death  of  Bruce  only  a  year  after  the  Treaty       m 
oF  Northampton  left  the  Scottish  throne  to  a  child  of  eight  years      la 
old,  and  the  internal  dif&culties  of  the  realm  broke  out  in  civil  strife.      ^\ 
To  the  great  baions  on  either  side  the  border  the  late  peace  involved 
serious  losses,  for  many  of  the  Scotch  houses  held  large  estates  in 
England,  as  many  of-the  EngUsh  lords  held  large  estates  in  Scotland  ; 
and  although  the  treaty  had  provided  for  their  claims,  they  had  in  each 
E  been  practically  set  aside.    It  is  this  discontent  of  the  barons 
U  the  new  settlement  which  explains  the  sudden  success  of  Edward         i 

1  in  his  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throne.  In  spite  of  King  Edward's 
prohibition,  he  sailed  from  England  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  nobles  ' 
■ho  claimed  estates  in  the  north,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Fife,  and, 
alter  repulsing  with  immense  loss  an  army  which  attacked  him  near 
Perth,  was  crowned  at  Scone  while  David  Bruce  fled  helplessly  to 
France.  Edward  had  given  no  aid  to  the  enterprise,  but  the  crisis 
tempted  his  ambition,  and  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  Balliol 
1  m  acknowledgment  of  the  abandoned  suzerainty.  The  acknow- 
'-  Icdgment,  however,  was  fatal  to  Balliol  himself.  He  was  at  once 
'  driven  from  his  realm,  and  Berwick,  which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender, 
»M  Strongly  garrisoned.  The  town  was  soon  besieged,  but  a  Scotch 
inuT  nnder  the  regent  Douglas,  brother  to  the  famous  Sir  James,  i 
*dnnced  to  its  relief,  and  attacked  the  covering  force,  which  was  en- 
omped  on  the  strong  position  of  Halidon  Hill.  The  English  bowmen, 
l>o«cver,vindicated  the  fame  thej-  had  tirst  won  at  Falkirk,  and  wore 
Mm  to  crown  in  the  victory  of  Cressy  ;  and  the  Scotch  only  struggled 
ihrot^  the  marsh  which  covered  the  English  front  to  be  riddled  with 
»  aonn  of  arrows,  and  to  break  in  utter  rout.  The  battle  decided  the 
hte  of  Berwick,  and  from  that  time  the  town  remained  the  one  part 
•i  Edward's  conquests  which  was  preserved  by  the  English  crown. 
Fragment  as  it  was,  it  was  viewed  legally  as  representing  the  realm 
'i  Mhich  it  had  once  formed  a  part.  As  Scotland,  it  had  its  chan- 
cdlor,  chamberlain,  and  other  of&ceis  of  State;  and  the  peculiar 
Wing  of  Acts  of  Parliament  enaaed  for  Engird  "  and  the  town 
^  Berwick-upon-Tweed "  still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  peculiar 
poution.  Balliol  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  conquerors,  and 
Id)  formal  ces«on  of  the  Lowlands  to  England  rewarded  their  aid, 
Dving  the  nest  three  years  Edward  persisted  in  the  line  of  policy 
ht  had  adopted,  retaining  his  hold  over  Southern  Scotland,  and 
aiding  his  sub-king  Balliol  in  campaign  after  campaign  against  the 
tipaiiing  efforts  of  the  Douglases  and  other  nobles  who  still  adhered 
to  the  honse  of  Bruce.  His  perseverance  was  all  but  crowned  with 
Kcceis,  when  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France  saved  Scot!lui&  \v)\ 
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drawing  the  strength  of  England  across  the  Channel.  The  p; 
party  drew  again  together.  Balliol  found  himself  at  last  withou 
adherent  and  withdrew  to  the  Court  of  Edward,  while  David  retu 
to  his  kingdom,  and  won  back  the  chief  fastnesses  of  the  Lowl; 
The  freedom  of  Scotland  was,  in  fact,  secured.  From  a.  war  of  codc 
and  patriotic  resistance  the  struggle  died  into  a  petty  strife  bcf 
two  angry  neighbours,  which  became  a  mere  episode  in  the  h 
contest  between  Englajid  and  France. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
Tff£  HUNDRED    YEARS'    WAR. 

133e-14Sl. 

Saetlon  I^Bdw«nt  the  Third,  1330-1300. 

XAulktritits. — The  cancluding  part  of  the  chranide  of  Walter  of  Hemi 
bnigh  or  Hemingfonl  seems  to  liiTe  been  jotted  down  as  news  of  the  passing 
ncnts  reached  its  author;  it  ends  on  the  verge  of  Cressy.  Another  con- 
laoporaiy  BCcoont,  Robert  of  ATCSbury's  history  of  the  "wooderful  deed !(  of 
Edward  theTbird"  to  the  year  1356,  has  been  published  by  Heome.  A  third  by 
Koj^ton,  ■  canon  of  Leicester,  will  be  found  in  Twysdcn's  "  Decern  Scrip- 
Ims."  At  the  close  of  this  century  and  the  banning  of  the  next  the  succes- 
are  aniwU  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  were  thrown  together  by  Walsinghom 
in  (lie  "Ilistocia  Anglicana"  which  bears  his  name,  the  history  of  whose 
coDpilation  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  prefaces  to  (he 
"Chnxiicai  Monasterii  S.  AHani,"  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Ik  Stole  documents  and  ne^tiations  of  the  period  will  be  found  m  the 
Ftedera.  For  the  French  war  itself  our  primary  authority  is  the  recently  dis- 
camcd  chionicle  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  a  canon  of  S.  Lambert  of  Li^,  who  had 
Innelf  terred  in  Edward's  campaign  again&t  the  Scots,  and  spent  the  rest 
gfhii  lifeat  the  Court  of  John  of  Hainault.  ("Jehan  le  Bel,  Chroniques. " 
Edited  t^  M.  L.  Folaia,  Bru^els.  1863].  Up  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigriy, 
*toe  it  closes,  Froiosort  bos  done  little  more  than  copy  this  work,  making 
knnTer  large  additioni  &om  his  own  inquiries,  especially  in  the  Flemilh  and 
BnUm  campaigns  and  the  account  of  Cressy.  The  history  of  Froissarl's  own 
■Nk  bu  lately  been  cleared  up  by  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lellenhovc.  A  Hain- 
■ibcr  of  Valenciennes,  he  held  a  post  in  Queen  Fhilippa's  household  from 
lj6l  to  1369  i  and  under  this  infiuence  produced  in  1373  the  first  edition  of 
hi  •ell-knosm  chronicle.  A  later  edition  is  far  less  English  in  tone,  and 
)  tiard  Tenion,  ba^n  by  liiin  in  his  old  age  after  a  long  absence  rrooi  England, 
ii  dirtinctly  French  in  its  syropathies.  Froissart's  vivadly  and  pictureiqueness 
Uod  ni  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his  details,  but  as  an  historical  authority  he  is 
of  w>  ercKt  value.  The  incidental  mention  of  Cressy  and  the  later  English 
'*—"  by  Villani  in  his  B'50'  Florentine  Chronicle,  ate,  on  the  other 
am],  ot  much  importance.  The  best  modem  nccount  of  this  period  is 
ilw  by  Mr.  W,  Longman,  "History  of  Edward  the  Third,"  Mr.  Morley 
("English  Writen")  has  treated  in  great  detail  of  Chaucer.] 


In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  great  movement  towards 
tcedom  and  unity  wluch  had  begun  under  the  last  of  the  Norman 
^^jS  seemed  to  bare  reached  its  end,  and  the  perfect  fusion  ot  coa- 
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qucred  and  conquerors  into  an  English  people  was  marked  b) 
disuse,  even  amongst  the  nobler  classes,  of  the  French  tongue, 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  of  the  strengt 
fashion,  English  was  winning  its  way  throughout  the  reign  of  Edi 
the  TUrd  to  its  final  triumph  in  that  of  his  grandson.  "  Chil 
.  in  school,"  says  a  writer  of  the  earlier  reign,  "against  the  usage 
manner  of  all  other  nations,  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their 
language,  and  for  to  construe  their  lessons  and  their  things  in  Fre 
and  so  they  have  since  Normans  £rst  came  into  England. 
gentlemen's  children  be  taught  to  speak  French  from  the  time 
the/  be  rocked  in  their  cradle,  and  know  how  to  speak  and  play 
a  child's  toy ;  and  uplandish  (or  country)  men  will  liken  themsi 
to  gentlemen,  and  fondell  (or  delight)  with  great  busyness  fo 
speak  French  to  be  told  of."  "  Tliis  manner,"  adds  a  translati 
Richard's  time,  "was  much  used  before  the  first  murrain  (the  pi 
of  1349),  and  is  since  somewhat  changed;  for  John  Comewai 
master  of  grammar,  changed  the  lore  in  grammar  school  and 
struing  from  French  into  English ;  and  Richard  Pencriche  lea 
this  manner  of  teaching  of  bim,  as  others  did  of  Pencriche.  So 
now,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1385,  and  of  the  second  King  Richard 
the  conquest  here,  in  all  the  grammar  schools  of  England  chil 
Icameth  French,  and  construelh  and  leameth  in  English."  A  1 
formal  note  of  the  change  thus  indicated  is  found  in  the  Statu 
;  1363,  which  orders  English  to  be  used  in  the  pleadings  of  coui 
law,  because  "the  French  tongue  is  much  unknown."  The  tend 
to  a  general  use  of  the  national  tongue  told  powerfully  on  litera 
The  influence  of  the  French  romances  had  everywhere  tended  to  i 
French  the  one  literary  language  at  the  opening  of  the  fourte 
century,  and  in  England  this  inSuence  had  been  backed  by  the  Fr 
tone  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  three  Edwards, 
at  the  close  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  the  Third  the  long  French  roma 
were  translated  even  for  knightly  hearers.  "  Let  clerks  indii 
Latin,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Testament  of  Love,"  "  and  let  Frt 
men  in  their  French  also  indite  their  quaiht  terms,  for  it  is  kind 
their  mouths  ;  and  let  us  show  our  fantasies  in  such  wordes  a 
learned  of  our  mother's  tongue."  The  new  national  life  affc 
nobler  material  than  "  fantasies  "  for  English  literature.  With  the 
pletion  of  the  work  of  national  unity  had  come  the  completion  0I 
work  of  national  freedom.  Under  the  first  Edward  the  Parlia 
had  vindicated  its  right  to  the  control  of  taxation,  under  the  seco 
had  advanced  from  the  removal  of  ministers  to  the  deposition 
King,  under  the  third  it  gave  its  voice  on  questions  of  peace 
war,  controlled  expenditure,  and  regulated  the  course  of  civil  a 
nistration.  The  vigour  of  English  life  showed  itself  socially  ii 
Vide  extension  of  commerce;   in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  wo 
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manu&ctures  afler  the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  oa  the  eastern 
coast ;   in  the  progress  of  the  towns,  fresh  as  they  were  from  the 
victory  of  the  craft-guilds  ;   and  in  the   development  of  agriculti 
through  the  rise  of  the  tenant-former.     It  gave  nobler  signs  of 
activity  in  the  spirit  of  national  independence  and  moral  earaestm 
which  awoke  at  the  call  of  Wydif.    New  forces  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  were  destined  to  tell  on  every  age  of  our  later  history,  broke 
their  way  through  the  crust  of  feudalism  in  the  socialist  revolt  of 
the  Lolhuds,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  military  glory  threw  its  glami 
over  the  aifft  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers, 

It  is  this  new  gladness  of  a  great  people  which  utters  itself  in  1 
Terse  of  Geoftrey  Chaucer.  In  spile  of  a  thousand  conjectures,  we 
know  little  of  the  life  of  our  first  great  poet.  From  his  own  statement 
we  gather  that  he  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
cenbny.  His  death  must  have  taken  place  about  the  year  of  its  close. 
His  family,  though  not  noble,  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance, 
fbr,fr(»n  the  opening  of  his  career,  we  find  Chaucer  incloseconnexion 
•ridi  the  Court.  He  first  bore  arms  in  the  campaign  of  1339,  but 
be  was  luckless  enough  to  be  made  prisoner ;  and  from  the  time  of  his 
idease  after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  he  took  no  further  share  in 
military  enterprises  of  his  time.  His  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the 
bmons  Katherine  Swynford,  the  mistress,  and  at  a  later  time  the  wife 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  identified  him  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of 
Liocaster ;  it  was  as  his  adherent  that  he  sate  in  the  Parliament 
of  1386,  and  to  his  patronage  that  he  owed  a  sinecure  o{Iice  in  the 
Coitoms  and  an  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Royal  Works.  A  mission, 
4uch  was  probably  connected  with  the  financial  straits  of  the  Crown, 
cairied  him  in  early  life  to  Italy.  He  visited  Genoa  and  the  brilliant 
comt  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan ;  at  Florence,  where  the  memory  of 
Dante,  the  "great  master,"  whom  he  commemorates  so  reverently 
in  his  verse,  was  still  living,  he  may  have  met  Boccacio ;  at  Padua, 
Uke  bis  own  clerk  of  Oxenford,  he  may  have  caught  die  story  of 
Griieldis  from  the  lips  of  Petrarca.  But  with  these  few  facts  and 
penes  our  knowledge  of  him  ends.  In  person,  the  portrait  of  Occleve, 
•iDdi  preserves  for  us  his  forked  beard,  his  dark-coloured  dress  and 
kod,  the  knife  and  pen-case  at  his  girdle,  is  supplemented  by  a  few 
TJtid  touches  of  bis  own.  The  Host  in  the  "Canterbury  Tales" 
describes  him  as  one  who  looked  on  the  ground  as  though  he  would  find 
a  hare,  as  elf-like  in  face,  but  portly  of  waist.  He  heard  little  of  his 
nd^bours*  talk ;  when  labour  was  over  "thou  goest  home  to  thine 
Mra  bouse  anon,  and  also  dumb  as  a  stone.  Thou  sittest  at  another 
book  till  fully  daied  is  thy  look,  and  livest  thus  as  an  hermile, 
aldioagh  thy  abstinence  is  lite  (little)."  But  of  this  abstraction  from  his 
idlows  there  is  no  trace  in  his  verse.  No  poetry  was  ever  more  human 
than  Chaucer's ;  none  ever  came  more  frankly  and  genially  bom«  to  v\% 
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readers.  The  first  note  of  his  song  is  a  note  of  freshness  and  glad- 
ness, "  Of  ditties  and  of  songes  glad,  the  which  he  for  my  salce  made, 
<  the  land  fulfilled  is  over  all,"  says  the  sober  Gower,  in  his  lifetinte ;  and 
the  impression  of  gladness  remains  just  as  fresh  now  that  four  hundred 
years  have  p&ssed  away.  The  historical  character  of  Chaucer's  work 
lies  on  its  surface.  It  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  poetic  litem- 
turefrom  the  heart  of  which  it  sprang.  The  long  French  romances  were 
the  product  of  an  age  of  wealth  and  ease,  of  indolent  curiosity,  of  a 
fanciful  and  self-indulgent  sentiment.  Of  the  great  passions  which 
gave  life  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  religious  enthusiasm  had  degene- 
rated into  the  pretty  conceits  of  MariolaEry,  that  of  war  into  the 
gorgeaus  extravagances  of  Chivalry.  Love,  indeed,  remained  ;  it  was 
the  one  theme  of  troubadour  and  trouveur,  but  it  was  a  love  of  refine- 
ment, of  romantic  follies,  of  scholastic  discussions,  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment— a  plaything  rather  than  a  passion.  Nature  had  to  reflect  the 
pleasant  indolence  of  man  ;  the  song  of  the  minstrel  moved  through  a 
perpetual  May-time  ;  the  grass  was  ever  green  ;  the  music  of  the  lark 
and  the  nightingale  rang  out  from  field  and  thicket.  There  was  a  gay 
avoidance  of  all  that  is  serious,  moral,  or  reflective  in  man's  life ;  life 
was  too  amusing  to  be  serious,  too  piquant,  too  sentimental,  too  fuU  of 
interest  and  gaiety  and  chat,  It  was  an  ago  of  talk:  "mirth  is 
none,"  says  the  host,  "  to  tide  on  by  the  way  dumb  as  a  stone  ; "  and 
the  Trouveur  aimed  simply  at  being  the  most  agreeable  talker  of  his  day. 
His  romances,  his  rhymes  of  King  Horn  or  Sir  Tristram,  his  Romance 
of  the  Rose,  are  full  of  colour  and  fantasy,  endless  in  detail,  but  with  a 
sort  of  gorgeous  idleness  about  their  very  length,  the  minuteness  of 
their  description  of  outer  things,  the  vagueness  of  their  touch  when  it 
passes  to  the  subtler  inner  world.  Nothing  is  more  unreal  than  the 
tone  of  the  French  romance,  nothing  more  absolutely  real  than  the 
tone  of  Chaucer.  If  with  the  best  modem  critics  we  reject  from  the 
list  of  his  genuine  works  the  bulk  of  the  poems  which  preceded 
"Troilui  and  Cressida,"  we  see  at  once  that,  familiaras  he  was  with  the 
literature  of  the  Trouveres,  his  real  sympathies  drew  him  not  to  the 
dying  verse  of  France,  but  to  the  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry 
in  Italy.  Dante's  eagle  looks  at  him  from  the  sun.  "Fraunces 
Pctrark,  the  laureat  poete,"  is  to  him  one  "whose  rethorique  sweete 
cnlumyned  al  Itail  of  poetrie,"  The  "  Troilus  "  is  an  enlarged  English 
version  of  Boccacio's  "Filostrato,''the  Knight's  Tale  of  his  Teseide.  It 
w.Ts,  indeed,  the  "  Decameron  "  which  suggested  the  very  form  of  Ae 
"Canterbury  Tales."  But  even  while  changing,  as  it  were,  the  front  of 
English  poetry,  Chaucer  preserves  his  own  distinct  personality.  If 
he  quiixes  in  the  rime  of  Sir  Thopaz  the  wearisome  idleness  of  the 
French  romance,  he  retains  all  that  was  worth  retaining  of  the  French 
temper,  its  rapidity  and  agility  of  movement,  its  lightness  and 
brilliancy  of  touch,  its  airy  mockery,  its  gaiety  and  good  humour,  its 
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critical  coolness  and  self-control.  The  French  wit  quickens  in  him 
more  than  io  any  English  writer  the  sturdy  sense  and  shrewdness  of 
our  national  disposition,  corrects  its  extravagance,  and  relieves  its  t 
'somwhat  ponderous  moraUty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  echoes  the 
joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian  tale,  he  tempers  it  with  the  English 
seriousness.  As  he  follows  Boccacto,  all  his  changes  are  on  the  side  of 
parity;  and  when  the  Troilus  of  the  Florentine  ends  with  the  old  sneer 
at  the  changcableness  of  woman,  Chaucer  bids  us  "look  Godward," 
and  dwells  on  the  anchangeableness  of  Heaven. 

But  the  genius  of  Chaucer  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  what- 
ever element  it  might  borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English  to  ' 
the  core.  Of  the  history  of  the  great  poem  on  which  his  fame  must 
rest,  or  of  the  order  in  which  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  were  really 
written,  we  know  nothing.  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  his  old  age  :  it 
>as  IB  his  last  home,  the  house  in  the  garden  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  that  Chaucer  rested  from  his  labours ;  and  here  he  must 
have  been  engaged  on  the  poem  which  his  death  left  unfinished.  Its 
story — that  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury — not  only 
nibled  him  to  string  together  a  number  of  tales  which  seem  to  have 
been  composed  at  very  different  times,  but  lent  itself  admirably  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  his  poetic  temper,  dramatic  power,  and  the 
luireTsality  of  his  sympathy.  His  tales  cover  the  whole  field  of 
mcdianral  poetry ;  the  legend  of  the  priest,  the  ImighOy  romance,  the 
woader-tale  of  the  traveller,  the  broad  humour  of  the  fabliau,  allegory 
and  apologue,  all  are  there.  He  finds  a  yet  wider  scope  for  his  genius 
in  die  persons  who  tell  these  stories,  the  thirty  pilgrims  who  start  in  the 
May  moniing  from  the  Tabard  in  Southwark— thirty  distinct  figures, 
cepRKBtatives  of  every  class  of  English  society,  from  the  noble  to  the 
plimghman.  We  see  the  "verray  perfight  gentil  knight  "in  cassock 
md  coat  of  mail,  with  his  curly-headed  squire  beside  him,  fresh  as  the 
May  morning,  and  behind  them  the  brown-faced  yeoman,  in  his  coat 
and  hood  of  green,  with  the  good  bow  in  his  hand  A  group  of 
ecdenasdcs  lights  up  for  ns  the  mediasval  church — the  brawny  hunt- 
lariog  monk,  whose  bridle  jingles  as  loud  and  clear  as  the  chapel-bell 
~tiie  wanton  friar,  first'  among  the  beggars  and  harpers  of  the 
couDtiy  side — the  poor  parson,  threadbare,  learned,  and  devout 
('Christ's  lore  and  His  apostles'  twelve  he  taught,  and  first  he  folloived 
ithinudf ") — the  summoner  with  his  fiery  face— the  pardoner  with  his 
nllet  "bret-fiiU  ofpardqns,  come  from  Rome  all  hot"— the  lively 
prionss  witb  her  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft  little  red  mouth,  and 
"AmotTincit  omnia"  graven  on  her  brooch.  Learning  is  therein  the 
poitly  person  of  the  doctor  of  law,  rich  with  the  profits  of  the 
pestilence— the  busy  seijeant-of-law, "  that  ever  seemed  busier  than  he 
•u" — the  hollow-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford,  with  his  love  of  books,  and 
shoK,  ihaip  sentences  that  disg^e  a  latent  tenderness  which  bre^^^ 
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out  at  last  in  the  story  of  Griseldis.  Around  them  crowd  types 
English  industry ;  the  merchant  ;  the  franklin,  in  whose  house  ' 
snowed  of  meat  and  drink;"  the  sailor  fresh  from  frays  in  the  Chann 
the  buxom  wife  of  Bath;  the  broad-shouldered  miller;  thehaberdash 
carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker,  each  in  the  new  livery  of 
craft  ;  and  last,  the  honest  ploughman,  who  would  dyke  and  delve 
the  poor  without  hire.  It  is  the  first  time  in  English  poetry  that 
are  brought  face  to  face  not  with  characters  or  allegories  or  remin 
cencei  of  the  past,  but  with  living  and  breathing  men,  men  distil 
in  temper  and  sentiment  as  in  face  or  costume  or  mode  of  speech ;  a 
with  thii  distinctness  of  each  maintained  throughout  the  story  ly 
thousand  shades  of  expression  and  action.  It  is  the  first  time,  too,  tl 
we  meet  with  the  dramatic  power  which  not  only  creates  ea 
character,  but  combines  it  with  its  fellows,  which  not  only  adjusts  ea 
tale  or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  utters  it,  but  fuses 
into  a  poetic  unity.  It  is  life  in  its  largeness,  its  variety,  its  co 
plexity,  which  surrounds  us  in  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  In  some  of  I 
ttoriea,  indeed,  composed  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  time,  (here  is  t 
tedium  of  the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of  the  schoolman ;  I 
taken  as  a  whole  the  poem  Is  the  work  not  of  a  man  of  letters,  but 
a  man  of  action.  He  has  received  his  training  from  war,  coui 
business,  travel — a  training  not  of  books,  but  of  life.  And  it  is  life  tl 
he  loves — the  delicacy  of  its  sentiment,  the  breadth  of  its  farce, 
laughter  and  its  tears,  the  tenderness  of  its  Griseldis  or  the  SmoUe 
tike  adventures  of  the  miller  and  the  schoolboy.  It  is  this  largen* 
of  heart,  this  wide  tolerance,  which  enables  him  to  reflect  man  for  us 
none  but  Shakspeare  has  ever  reflected  it,  but  to  reflect  it  with  a  pathi 
a  shrewd  sense  and  kindly  humour,  a  freshness  and  joyousness  of  fe 
ing,  that  even  Shakspeare  has  not  surpassed. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  voice  as  this  should  have  awakened 
echo  in  the  singers  who  follow  ;  but  the  first  burst  of  English  so 
died  as  suddenly  and  utterly  with  Chaucer  as  the  hope  and  glory  of  1 
age.  The  hundred  years  which  follow  the  brief  sunshine  of  Cressy  a 
the  "  Canterbury  T^es  "  are  years  of  the  deepest  gloom ;  no  age  of  c 
history  is  so  sad  and  sombiv  as  the  age  which  we  traverse  from  t 
third  Edward  to  Joan  of  Arc  The  throb  of  hope  and  glory  whi 
pulsed  at  its  outset  through  every  class  of  English  society  died  ii 
inaction  or  despair.  Material  life  lingered  on  indeed,  commerce  w 
widened,  but  its  progress  was  dissociated  from  all  the  nobler  elements 
national  well-being.  The  towns  sank  again  into  close  oligarchies;  t 
bondsmen  struggling  forward  to  freedom  fell  back  into  a  serfage  whi 
still  leaves  its  trace  on  the  soiL  Literature  reached  its  lowest  el 
The  religious  revival  of  the  Lollard  was  trodden  out  in  blood,  wh 
the  Church  shrivelled  into  a  self-seeking  secular  priesthood.  In  t 
clash  of  civil  strife  political  freedom  was  all  but  extinguished,  and  t 
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Vf/i  wbich  began  with  the  Good  Parliament  ended  with  the  despotism 
of  the  Todors. 

The  secret  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  war  which  foi 
more  than  a  hundred  years  drained  the  strength  and  corrupted  the 
temper  of  the  English  people.  We  have  followed  the  attack  on 
Scotland  to  its  disastrous  close,  but  the  struggle  ere  it  ended,  had  in- 
Tolved  England  in  a  second  contest,  to  which,  for  the  salce  of  clearness, 
we  luve  only  slightly  alluded,  but  to  which  we  must  now  turn  back,  a 
contest  yet  more  ruinous  than  that  which  Edward  the  First  had 
b^un.  .  From  the  war  with  Scotland  sprang  the  hundred  years' 
itniggle  with  France.  From  the  first,  France  had  watched  the  suc- 
cesses of  her  rival  in  the  north,  partly  with  a  natural  jealousy,  but 
uill  more  as  likely  to  afford  her  an  opening  for  winning  the  great 
soothem  Duchy  of  Guienne — the  one  fragment  of  Eleanor's  inheritance 
which  remained  to  her  descendants.  Scotland  had  no  sooner  begun 
to  resent  the  claims  of  her  over-lord,  Edward  the  First,  than  a  pre- 
text for  interference  was  found  in  the  rivalry  between  the  mariners 
of  Normandy  and  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  culminated  at 
the  moment  in  a  great  sea-fight  that  proved  fatal  to  8,000  Frenchmen. 
So  eager  was  Edward  to  avert  a  quarrel  with  France,  that  his  threats 
nosed  the  English  seamen  to  a  characteristic  defiance.  "Be  the 
King's  Council  wdl  advised,"  ran  the  remonstrance  of  the  mariners, 
'that  if  wrong  or  grievance  be  done  them  in  any  fashion  against 
ri^  they  will  sooner  forsake  wives,  children,  and  all  that  they  have, 
and  go  seek  through  the  seas  where  they  shall  think  to  make  their 
pnfit*  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Edward's  efforts  the  contest  continued, 
ud  Philip  found  an  opportunity  to  cite  the  King  before  his  court  at 
Puis  for  wrongs  done  to  his  suzerain.  Again  Edward  endeavoured 
10  avert  the  conflict  by  a  foimal  cession  of  Guienne  into  Philip's  hands 
dning  forty  deys,  but  the  refiisal  of  the  French  sovereign  to  restore 
Ac  province  left  no  choice  for  him  but  war.  The  instant  revolt  of 
Billiol  proved  that  the  French  outrage  was  but  the  first  blow  in 
deliberate  and  long-planned  scheme  of  attack  ;  Edward  had  for 
■iiile  no  force  to  waste  on  France,  and  when  the  first  conquest  of 
Scodand  freed  his  hands,  his  league  with  Flanders  for  the  recovery  of 
Giienne  was  foiled  by  the  refusal  of  his  baronage  to  follow  him  on  a 
facdgn  campaign.  Even  after  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  Scotch  inde- 
pendence was  still  saved,  as  we  have  seen,  for  three  years  by  the 
Ihieats  of  France  and  the  intervention  of  its  ally,  Boniface  the  Eighth  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  quarrel  of  these  two  confederates  which  allowed 
Edward  to  complete  its  subjection.  But  the  rising  under  Bruce  was 
again  backed  by  French  aid  and  by  the  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel 
Guienne-'-a  quarrel  which  hampered  England  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second,  and  which  indirectly  brought  about  his  terrible 
f>lL     The  accession  of  Edward  the  Third  secured 
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peace,  but  the  fresh  attack  on  Scotland  which  marked  the 
of  his  reign  kindled  hostility  anew;  the  young  King  Da.vi 
refuge  in  France,  and  arms,  money,  and  m«n  were  despatcL 
its  ports  to  support  his  cause.  It  was  this  intervention  o( 
which  foiled  Edward's  hopes  of  the  submission  of  Scotlan 
very  moment  when  success  seemed  in  his  grasp ;  the  solemn  ar 
ment  by  Charies  of  Valois  that  his  treaties  bound  him  to  give 
help  to  his  old  ally,  and  the  assembly  of  a  French  fleet  in  the 
drew  the  King  from  his  struggle  in  the  north  to  face  a  ston 
liis  negotiations  could  no  longer  avert. 

The  two  weapons  on  which  Edward  counted  for  sucecs 
opening  of  the  contest  thus  forced  on  him  were  the  wealth  of 
and  bis  claim  upon  the  crown  of  France.  The  commerc' 
country  was  still  mainly  limited  to  the  exportation  of  wool  to  I 
but  the  rapid  rise  of  this  trade  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
in  a  single  year  Edward  received  more  than  ;^8o,ooo  froi 
levied  on  wool  alone.  So  fine  was  the  breed  of  sheep,  that  tb 
tation  of  live  rams  for  the  improvement  of  foreign  wool  was  f 
by  law,  though  a  flock  is  said  to  have  been  smuggled  out  of  t 
shortly  after,  and  to  have  become  the  source  of  the  famous  m 
Spain.  Up  to  Edward's  time  few  woollen  fabrics  seem  to  h. 
woven  in  England,  though  Flemish  weavers  had  come  over 
Conqueror  to  found  the  prosperity  of  Norwich  ;  but  the  nu 
weavers'  guilds  shows  that  the  trade  was  gradually  extending, 
appears  to  have  taken  it  under  his  especial  care  ;  at  the  outs 
reign  he  invited  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  country,  ; 
the  new  immigrants,  who  chose  principally  Norfolk,  SufT 
Essex  for  the  seat  of  their  trade,  under  his  especial  proiec 
was  on  the  wealth  which  England  derived  from  the  great  devt 
of  its  commerce  that  the  King  relied  in  the  promotion  of 
league  with  Flanders  and  the  Empire,  by  which  he  proposed 
the  French  war  to  an  end.  Anticipating  the  later  policy  of  d 
and  Pitt,  Edward  became  the  paymaster  of  the  poorer  pr 
Germany  ;  bis  subsidies  purchased  the  aid  of  Hainault,  Guelc 
Juliers ;  sixty  thousand  crowns  went  to  the  Duke  of  Braba 
the  Emperor  himself  was  induced  by  a  promise  of  3,0 
florins  to  furnish  2,000  men-at-arms.  Years,  however,  of  { 
negotiations  and  profiise  expenditure  brought  the  King  little  f 
the  title  of  Vicar-General  of  the  Empire  on  the  left  of  the 
now  the  Flemings  hung  back,  now  his  imperial  allies  refused 
without  the  Emperor's  express  consent ;  and  when  the  hos 
crossed  the  border  Edward  found  it  imptossible  to  bring  the 
King  to  an  engagement.  Philip,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  s 
the  Channel  and  harrying  the  shores  of  England  ;  and  his  t1 
invasion  were  only  averted  by  a  naval  victory  off  the  Flemish 
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which  Edward  in  person  utterly  destroyed  for  the  time  the  fleet  of 
Fr^ince,  The  King's  difGcullies,  however,  had  at  last  reached  their 
height.  His  loans  from  the  great  bankers  of  Florence  amounted  to 
half-a- million  of  our  money ;  his  overtures  for  peace  were  con- 
temptuously rejected ;  his  claim  to  the  French  crown  found  not  a 
single  adherent.  To  establish  such  a  claim,  indeed,  was  difficult 
gh.  The  three  sons  of  Philip  le  Bel  had  died  without  male 
issue,  and  Edward  claimed  as  the  son  of  Philip's  daughter  Isabella, 
but  though  her  brothers  had  left  no  sons,  they  had  left  daughters ; 
and  if  female  succession  were  admitted,  these  daughters  of  Philip's 
SODS  would  precede  the  son  of  Philip's  daughter.  If,  on  the  other 
~,  as  the  greathulk  of  French  jurists  asserted,  only  male  succession 
gave  right  to  the  throne,  then  the  right  of  Philip  le  Bel  was  exhausted, 
ind  the  crown  passed  to  the  son  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  in 
fatt  peacefully  succeeded  to  it  as  Charles  of  VaJois,  By  a  legal 
subtlety,  however,  while  asserting  the  rights  of  female  succession  and 
of  the  line  of  Philip  le  Bel,  Edward  alleged  that  the  nearest  living  male 
descendant  of  that  King  could  claim  in  preference  to  females  who  were 
related  to  him  in  as  near  a  degree.  Though  advanced  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  claim  seems  to  have  been  regarded  on  both 
:  as  a  mere  formality  ;  Edward,  in  fact,  did  full  and  liege  homage 
\  U)  his  rival  for  his  Duchy  ai  Guienne ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  hopes 
;  Emm  Gennany  had  been  exhausted,  and  his  claim  was  found  to  be 
isefol  in  securing  the  loyal  aid  of  the  Flemish  cities,  that  it  was 
btonght  seriously  to  the  front.  But  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  Low 
Coortries  was  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Boyish  party  in  Flanders,  through  the  death  of  its  chief.  Van 
Aiteveld,  was  poorly  compensated  by  a  new  opening  for  attack  in 
Britanny,  where,  of  the  two  rival  claimants  to  the  Duchy,  one  did 
iMnage  to  Philip  and  the  other  to  Edward. 

The  failure  of  his  foreign  hopes  threw  Edward  on  the  resources  of 
England  itself^  and  it  was  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  that 
ticUndedat  LaHogue,  and  commenced  a  march  which  was  to  change 
the  whole  face  of  the  war.  His  aim  was  simply  to  advance  ravaging  to 
ihenoith,  where  be  designed  to  forma  junction  with  a  Flemish  force 
gitlMRd  U  Gravelines,  but  the  rivers  between  them  were  carefully 
guarded,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Seine  at 
Poiisy,  and  by  forcing  the  ford  of  Bianche-T6te  on  the  Somme,  that 
Edrard  escaped  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  the  vast  host  which 
■ai  hastening  in  pursuit.  His  communications,  however,  were  no 
soooer  secured  than  he  halted  at  the  little  village  of  Cressy  in  Ponthieu, 
ind  resolved  to  give  battle.  Half  of  his  army,  now  greatly  reduced  in 
Utength,  consisted  of  the  light-armed  footmen  of  Ireland  and  Wales ; 
tbebaUc  of  the  remainder  was  composed  of  English  bowmen.  The 
King  ordered  bia  men-at-aims  to  dismount,  and  drew  up  his  {orce&  <m 
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a  low  rise  sloping'  gently  to  the  south-east,  with  a  windmill  on 
summit  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of  bati 
Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  reserve,  while  at  the  base  of  the  sk 
was  placed  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  two  divisions,  that  to  ■■ 
right  commanded  by  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  that  to  the  left 
the  Earl  of  Northampton.  A  small  ditch  protected  the  English  fro 
and  behind  it  the  bowmen  were  drawn  up  "in  the  form  of  a  harro' 
with  small  bombards  between  them  "which,  with  fire,  threw  lit 
iron  balls  to  frighten  the  horses  "—^the  first  instance  of  the  use 
artillery  in  field  warfare.  The  halt  of  the  English  army  took  Fh; 
by  surprise,  and  he  attempted  for  a  time  to  check  the  advance  of 
army,  but  the  disorderly  host  rolled  on  to  the  English  front.  The  si; 
of  his  enemies,  indeed,  stirred  the  King's  own  blood  to  fury,  "for 
hated  them,"  and  at  vespers  the  fight  began.  Fifteen  thousand  Geno 
crossbowmen,  hired  from  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  of  Monaco, 
the  sunny  Riviera,  were  ordered  to  begin  the  attack.  The  men  w 
weary  with  the  march  j  a  sudden  storm  wetted  and  rendered  usel 
their  bowstrings  ;  and  the  loud  shouts  with  which  they  leapt  forwi 
to  the  encounter  were  met  with  dogged  silence  in  the  English  ran 
Their  first  arrow-flight,  however,  brought  a  terrible  reply.  So  ra| 
was  the  English  shot,  "that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed."  "Kill  me  th 
scoundrels,"  shouted  Philip,  as  the  Genoese  fell  back  ;  and  his  men- 
arms  plunged  butchering  into  their  broken  ranks,  while  the  Count! 
Alen;on  and  Flanders,  at  the  head  of  the  French  knighthood, 
hotly  on  the  Prince's  line.  For  the  instant  his  small  force  seemed  1( 
but  Edward  refused  to  send  him  aid.  "  Is  he  dead  or  unhors 
or  so  wounded  that  he  cannot  help  himself?"  he  asked  the  cnv 
"  No,  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  he  is  in  a  hard  passage  of  an 
and  sorely  needs  your  help."  "Return  to  those  that  sent  y 
Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  King,  "  and  bid  them  not  send  to  me  again 
long  as  my  son  lives  !  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs  ;  for  1  wish,  if  C 
so  order  it,  that  the  day  may  be  his,  and  that  the  honour  may 
with  him  and  them  to  whom  1  have  given  it  in  charge."  Edw; 
could  see,  in  fact,  from  his  higher  ground,  that  all  went  welL  Thelx 
men  and  men-at-arms  held  their  ground  stoutly,  while  the  Welshn 
were  stabbing  the  horses  in  the  meWc,  and  bringing  knight  al 
knight  to  the  ground.  Soon  the  great  French  host  was  wavering 
a  fatal  confusion.  "  You  are  my  vassals,  my  friends,"  cried  the  bl 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  Philip's  army,  to  the  nobles  arot 
him  :  "  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the  fight  t 
I  may  strike  one  good  blow  with  this  sword  of  mine  ! "  Linking  tl 
bridles  together,  the  little  company  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
combat  to  fall  as  their  fellows  were  falling.  The  battle  went  steat 
against  the  French:  at  last  Philip  himself  hurried  from  the  fi< 
and  the  defeat  became  a  rout :   1,300  knights  and  30,000  footmei 
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a  number  equal  to  the  whole  English  force — lay  dead    upon    the 
ground. 

"God  has  punished  us  for  our  sins,"  cries  the  chronicler  of  St. 

DenySfina  passion  of  bewildered  grief,  as  be  tells  the  rout  of  the  great 

ho«  which  be  had  seen  mustering  beneath  his  abbey  walls.    But  the 

&U  of  France  was  hardly  so  sudden  or  so  incomprehensible  then  as 

the  &11  of  chivalry.    The  lesson  which  England  bad  learnt  at  Ban- 

nockbum  she  taught  the  world  at  Cressy.    The  whole  social  and 

political  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages  rested  on  a  military  base,  and  its 

bcLse  was  suddenly  withdrawn.     The  churl  had  struck  down  the 

noble ;  the  bondsman  proved   more  than  a  match  in  sheer  bard 

fitting  for  the  knight.    From  the  day  of  Cressy  feudalism  tottered 

■lowly  but  surely  to  its  grave.    But  to  England  the  day  was  the 

b^inningof  a  career  of  military  glory,  which,  fatal  as  it  was  destined  to 

prove  to  the  higher  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  nation,  gave  it  for 

the  moment  an  enei^  such  as  it  bad  never  known  before.    Victorj- 

Ibllowed  victory.    A  few  months  after  Cressy  a  Scotch  army  which 

had  burst  into  the  north  was  routed  at  Neville's  Cross,  and  its  King, 

David,  taken   prisoner ;   while  the  withdrawal   of  the  French  from 

the  Garonne    left  England    unopposed    in    Guienne    and    Foitou. 

Edward's  aim,  however,  was  not  to  conquer  France,  but  simply  to  save 

En^sh  commerce  by  securing  the  mastery  of  the  Chaimel.    Calds 

was  the  great  pirate-haven  ;  in  one  year  alone,  twenty-two  privateers 

had  sailed  from  its  port ;  while  its  capture  promised  the  King  an  easy 

base  of  communication  with  Flanders,  and  of  operations  against 

Fiance.    The  siege  lasted  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  Philip  had  failed 

10  reheve  it  that  the  town  was  starved  into  surrender.    Mercy  was 

granted  to  the  garrison  and  the  people  on  condition  that  twelve  of  the 

dtiieDS  gave  themselves  unconditionally  into  the  King's  hands.  "  On 

tbem,"  said  Edward,  with  aburst  of  bitter  hatred, "  I  will  do  my  will." 

At  the  sound  of  the  town  bell,  Jehan  le  Bel  tells  us,  the  folk  of  Calais 

gathered  roimd  the  bearer  of  these  terms, "  desiring  to  hear  their  good 

news,  fiw  they  were  all  mad  with  hunger.     When  the  said  knight  told 

Ihem  his  news,  then  began  they  to  weep  and  cry  so  loudly  that  it  was 

ptat  pity.    Then  stood  up  the  wealthiest  burgess  of  the  town.  Master 

EtistacbedeS.  Pierre  by  name,  and  spake  thus  before  all: '  My  masters, 

gnat  grief  and  mishap  it  were  for  all  to  leave  such  a  people  as  this  is 

to  die  by  famine  or  otherwise  ;  and  great  charity  and  grace  would  he 

vn  bom  our  Lord  who  could  defend  them  from  dying.  For  me,  I  have 

grot  b^winthe  Lord  that  if  lean  save  this  people  by  my  death,  I  shall 

hm  paidon  for  my  faults,  wherefore  will  I  be  the  first  of  the  six,  and  of 

By  own  will  put  myself  barefoot  in  my  shirt  and  with  a  halter  round 

my  neck  in  the  mercy  of  King  Edward.'"    The  list  of  devoted  men 

wu  soon  made  up,  and  the  twelve  victims  were  led  before  the  King. 

"A&the  host  assembled  together  ;  there  was  great  press,  a,iv&  maii.>j\ 
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bade  hang  them  openly,  and  many  wept  for  pity.  The  noble  K 
came  with  his  train  of  counts  and  barons  to  the  place,  and  the  Qui 
j  followed  him,  though  great  with  child,  to  see  what  there  would  be.  1 
six  citiiens  knelt  down  at  once  before  the  King,  and  Master  Eustai 
!  said  thus  :  '  Gentle  King,  here  be  we  six  who  have  been  of  the 
I  bourgeoisie  of  Calais  and  great  merchants  ;  we  bring  you  the  keys 
I  the  town  and  castle  of  Calais,  and  render  them  to  you  at  your  pleasu 
We  set  ourselves  in  such  wise  as  you  see  purely  at  your  will,  to  s; 
!  the  remnant  of  the  people  that  has  suffered  much  pain.  So  may  ) 
.  have  pity  and  mercy  on  us  for  your  high  nobleness'  sake.'  Cen 
I  there  was  then  in  that  place  neither  lord  nor  knight  that  wept  not 
:  pity,  nor  who  could  speak  for  pity  \  but  the  King  had  his  heart 
1  hardened  by  wrath,  that  for  a  long  while  he  could  not  reply ;  then 
I  commanded  to  cut  off  thetr  beads.  All  the  knights  and  lords  praj 
[  him  with  tears,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  have  pity  on  them,  but 
.  would  not  hear.  Then  spoke  the  gentle  knight.  Master  Walter 
Maimy,  and  said,  '  Ha,  gentle  sire  !  bridle  your  wrath  ;  you  have  i 
renown  and  good  flame  of  all  gentleness  ;  do  not  a  thing  whereby  m 
can  speak  any  villany  of  you  !  If  you  have  no  pity,  all  men  will  s 
that  you  have  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty  to  put  these  good  citiiens 
death  that  of  their  own  will  are  come  to  render  themselves  to  you 
save  the  remnant  of  their  people.'  At  this  point  the  King  chang 
countenance  with  wrath,  and  said, '  Hold  your  peace,  Master  Walt< 
it  shall  be  none  otherwise.  Call  the  headsman  !  They  of  Calais  h: 
made  so  many  of  my  men  die,  that  they  must  die  themselves  ! '  Tb 
did  the  coble  Queen  of  England  a  deed  of  noble  lowliness,  seeing  : 
was  great  with  child,  and  wept  so  tenderly  for  pity,  that  she  could 
longer  stand  upright ;  therefore  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  I 
lord  the  King,  and  spake  on  this  wise  ; '  Ah,  gentle  sire  !  from  the  c 
that  I  passed  over  sea  in  great  peril,  as  you  know,  I  have  asked 
nothing  :  now  pray  I  and  beseech  you,  with  folded  hands,  for  the  li 
of  our  Lady's  Son,  to  have  mercy  upon  them.'  The  gentle  Ki 
wajted  a  while  before  speaking,  and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she  kn 
before  him  bitterly  weeping.  Then  began  his  heart  to  soften  a  litl 
and  he  said, '  Lady,  I  would  rather  you  had  been  otherwhere  ;  j 
pray  so  tenderly,  that  I  dare  not  refuse  you ;  and  though  1  do 
against  my  will,  nevertheless  take  them,  I  give  them  you,'  Then  to 
he  the  six  citiiens  by  the  halters  and  delivered  them  to  the  Que 
and  released  from  death  all  those  of  Calais  for  the  love  of  her ;  a 
the  good  lady  bade  them  clothe  the  six  bui^esses  and  make  tht 
good  cheer.* 

A  great  naval  victory  won  over  a  Spanish  pirate  fleet  which  « 
sweeping  the  nairow  seas  completed  the  work  which  had  begun  w. 
the  capture  of  Calais.  In  Froissart's  naval  picture  we  see  the  Ki 
sitting  on  deck  in  his  jacket  of  black  velvet,  his  head  covered  wi 
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a  black  beaver  hat  which  became  him   well,  and  calling  on  his ,     Sic  L 

minstrels  to  play  to  him  on  the  horn,  and  on  John  Cbandos  to  troll  out'    Enwli 

the  songs  he  has  brought  over  from  Germany,  till  the  great  Spanish  thk  Tkii 

ships  heave  in  sight,  and  afiirious  struggle  begins  which  ends  ii 

destruction.    Edward  was  now  "  King  of  the  Sea,"  but  peace  with  , 

France  was  as  far  otlf  as  ever.     Even  the  truce  which  had  for  eight  i 

years  been  forced  on  both  countnes  by  sheer  exhaustion  became  at     i; 

last  impossible.    Edward  threw  three  armies  at  once  on  the  French 

coast,  but  the  campaign  proved  a  fruitless  one.    The  "  Black  Prince," 

IS  the  hero  of  Cressy  was  now  styled,  alone  won  a  disgraceful 

success.     Northern  and  central  France  had  by  this  tune  fallen  into 

utter  ruin  ;  the  royal  treasury  was  empty,  the  fortresses  unoccupied, 

the  troops  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  the  country  swept  by  bandits. 

Only  the  south  remained  at  peace,  and  the  young  Prince  led  his  army 

of  freebooters  up  the  Garonne  into  "  what  was  before  one  of  the  fat 

countries  of  the  world,  the  people  good  and  simple,  who  did  not  know 

what  war  was  ;  indeed,  no  wai  had  been  waged  against  them  till  the 

Prince  came.    The  English  and  Gascons  found  the  country  full  and 

I     E*y,  the  rooms  adorned  with  carpets  and  draperies,  the  caskets  and 

chetts  foil  of  fair  jewels.    But  nothing  was  safe  from  these  robbers. 

I     They,  and  especially  the  Gascons,  who  are  very  greedy,  carried  off 

I     everything."    The  captain  of  Narbonne  loaded  them  with  booty,  and 

tlvy  Cell  back  to  Bordeaux,  "their  horses  so  laden  with  spoil  that  they 

cogld  hardly  move."    With  the  same  aim  of  plunder,  the  Black  Prince 

Halted  the  next  year  for  the  Loire  ;  but  the  assembly  of  a  French 

umy  under  John,  who  had  succeeded  Philip  of  Valois  on  the  throne, 

forced  him  to  retreat.     As  be  approached  Poitiers,  however,  he  found 

the  French,  who  now  numbered  60,000  men,  in  his  path.    The  Prince 

It  once  took  a  strong  position  in  the  tields  of  Maupettuis,  his  front 

covered  by  thick  hedges,  and  approachable  only  by  a  deep  and  narrow 

btw  which  ran  between  vineyards.    The  Prince  lined  the  vineyards 

aodhe^es  with  bowmen,  and  drew  up  his  small  body  of  men-at-arms 

at  the  point  where  the  lane  opened  upon  the  higher  plain  where  he 

il  encamped.     His  force  numbered  only  8,000  men,  and  the  danger 

ns  great  cnoi^h  to  force  him  to  offer  the  surrender  of  his  prisoners, 

and  an  oath  not  to  fight  against  France  for  seven  years,  in  exchange 

fbc  a  free  retreat  The  terms  were  rejected,  and  three  hundred  French 

bnghts  chalked  up  the  narrow  lane.    It  was  soon  choked  with  men 

and  horses,  while  the  front  ranks   of  the  advancing  army  fell  back 

before  the  galling  fire  of  arrows  from  the  hedgerows.     In  the  moment 

ofconfusionabody  of  English  horsemen,  posted  on  a  hill  to  the  right, 

chirged  suddenly  on  the  French  flanl^  and  the  Prince  seized  the 

ipportnoity  to  fall  boldly  on  their  front.     The  English  archery  com- 

(rieted  the  disorder  produced  by  this  sudden  attack;  the  Fretvcbl 

King  was  taken,  desperately  fighting  ;  and  at  noontide,  wbenb\s3XTcvj 
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I)oured  back  in    utter   rout    to    the  i;ates  of   Poitiers,  8,000  of   their 
number  had  fallen  on  the  field,  3,000  in  the  flight,  and  2,000  men- 
at-arms,  with  a  crowd  of  nobles,  were  taken  prisoners.    The  royal 
captive  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  a  truce  for  two  years  seemed 
to  give  healing-time  to  France.      But  the  miserable  country  found 
no  rest  in  itself.    The  routed  soldiery  turned  into  free  companies 
of  bandits,  while  the  captive  lords  purchased  their  ransom  by  ex- 
tortion which  drove  the  peasantry  into  universal  revolt.     "Jacques 
Bonhomme,"  as  the  insurgents  called  themselves,  waged  war  against 
the  castles  ;  while  Paris,  impatient  of  the  weakness  and  misrule  of  the 
Regency,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Crown.     The  rising  had  hardly 
been  crushed,  when  Edward  again  poured  ravaging  over  the  wasted 
land.    Famine,  however,  proved  its  best  defence.     "  I  could  not 
believe,"  said  Petrarch  of  this  time,  "  that  this  was  the  same  France 
which  I  had  seen  so  rich  and  flourishing.    Nothing  presented  itself 
to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  utter  poverty,  land  uncultivated, 
houses  in  ruins.    Even  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  showed  everywhere 
marks  of  desolation  and  conflagration.     The  streets  are  deserted, 
the  roads   overgrown  with  weeds,  the    whole  is  a  vast  solitude." 
Both  parties  were  at  last  worn  out.    Edward's  army  had  fallen  back, 
ruined,  on  the  Loire,  when  proposals  of  peace  reached  him.     By  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  English  King  waived  his  claims  on  the  crown 
of  France  and  on  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.    On  the  other  hand,  his 
Duchy  of  Acquitaine,  which  included  Gascony,  Guienne,  Poitoo,  and 
Saintonge,  was  left  to  him,  no  longer  as  a  fief,  but  in  full  sove- 
reignty, while  his  new  conquest  of  Calais  remained  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown. 
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Beetion  II.— The  Good  PaiUament,  1360— 1377» 

[AutMcrities. — As  in  the  last  pehod :  adding  the  account  of  the  Good  Parlia- 
ment given  by  an  anonymous  chronicler  in  the  22nd  vol.  of  the  "  Ardueologia."] 


If  we  turn  from  the  stirring  but  barren  annals  of  foreign  warfare  to 
the  more  fruitful  field  of  constitutional  progress,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  a  marked  change  which  takes  place  during  this  period  in  the 
composition  of  Parliament.  The  division,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons,  formed  no  part  of 
the  origfinal  plan  of  Edward  the  First ;  in  the  earUer  Parliaments,  in 
fact,  each  of  the  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  burgesses 
met,  deliberated,  and  made  their  grants  apart  from  each  other.  This 
insolation,  however,  of  the  Estates  soon  showed  signs  of  breaking 
down.  While  the  clergy,  as  we  have  seen,  held  steadily  aloof  from 
any  real  union  with  its  fellow-orders,  the  knights  of  the  shire  were 
drawn  by  the  similarity  of  their  social  position  into  a  close  connexion 
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h  the  lords.    They  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  soon  admitted  by 

\  baronage  to  an  almost  equal  position  with  themselves,  whether  as 

islatoTS  or  councillors  of  the  Crown,    The  bargesses,  on  the  other 

id,  took  little  part  in  Parliamentary  proceedings,  save  in  those 

ich  related  to  the  taxation  of  their  class.    But  their  position  whs 

sed  by  the  strifes  of  the  reign  which  followed,  when  their  aid  was 

Mled  by  the  baronage  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crown ;  and  their  right 

share  fully  in  all  legislative  action  was  asserted  in  the  famous  statute 

Edward  the  Second.    Gradually  too,  through  causes  with  which  we 

i  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  knights  of  the  shire  drifted  from  (heir 

ler  connexion  wiih  the  baronage  into  so  close  and  intimate  a  union 

ifa  the  representatives  of  the  towns  that  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 

Iward  the  Third  the  two  orders  are  found  grouped  formally  together, 

ider  the  name  of  "The  Commons."     It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 

e  importance  of  this  change.    Had  Parliament  remained  broken  up 

to  its  four  orders  of  clergy,  barons,  knights,  and  citizens,  its  power 

NiU  have  been  neutralized  at  every  great  crisis  by  the  jealousies  and 

FEculty  of  co-operation  among  its  component  parts.    The  piermancnt 

lion  of  the  knighthood  and  the  baronage,  on  the  other  hand,  would 

ve  converted  Parliament  into  the  mere  representative  of  an  aristo- 

tic  caste,  and  would  have  robbed  it  of  the  strength  which  it  has 

wn   from  its  connexion  with  the  great  body  of  the  commercial 

ses.     The  new  attitude  of  the  knighthood,  their  social  conne 

inded  gentry  with  the  baronage,  their  political  union  with  the 

esses,  really  welded  the  three  orders  into  one,  and  gave  that 

of  feeling  and  action  to  our  Parliament  on  which  its  power  has 

since  mainly  depended.     From  the  moment  of  this  change, 

],we  sec  a  marked  increase  of  parliamentary  activity.    A  crowd 

ictments  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 

-  the  protection  of  the  subject  against  oppression  or  injustice, 

'  as  the  great  ecclesiastical  provisions  of  this  reign,  show  the 

■idening  of  the  sphere  of  parliamentary  action.     A  yet  lai^er 

ment  of  their  powers  was  offered  to  the  Commons  by  Edward 

In  his  anxiety  to  shift  from  his  shoulders  the  responsibility 

H3X  with  France,  he  referred  to  them  for  counsel  on  the 

}f  one  of  the  numerous  propositions  of  peace.     As  yet, 

the  Commons  shrank  from  the  task  of  advising  the  Crown 

Gcult  a  subject  as  that  of   State  policy.    "  Most  dreaded 

y  replied,  "as  to  your  war  and  the  equipment  necessary 

are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know  not  how,  nor 

ower,  to  devise :  wherefore  we  pray  your  Grace  to  excuse 

tatter,  and  that  it  please  you,  with  advice  of  the  great  and 

s  of  your  Council,  to  ordain  what  seems  best  to  you  for  the 

profit  of  yourself  and  of  your  kingdom  ;  and  whatsoever 

I  ordained  by  assent  and  agreement  for  you  andyoaT\Qc4» 
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we  readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firmly  established."  I'l 
,  shrinking  from  so  wide  an  extension  of  their  responsibil 
Commons  wrested  from  the  Crown  a  practical  reform  of  the 
value.  As  yet  their  petitions,  if  granted,  had  been  embodied 
Koyal  Council  in  "Ordinances"  at  the  close  of  the  aessioi 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  Ordinance  was  in 
accordance  with  the  petition  on  which  it  was  based.  It  w 
agreed  that,  on  the  assent  of  the  Crown  to  their  petitions,  the) 
at  once  be  converted  into  "statutes,"  and  derive  force  of  la 
their  entry  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament, 
I  The  political  responsibility  which  the  Commons  evaded 
■  last  forced  on  them  by  the  misfprtunes  of  the  war.  In  ; 
•  quarrels  in  Britanny  and  elsewhere,  peace  had  been  fairly  pi 
in  the  nine  years  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  ; 
shrewd  eye  of  Charles  V,,  the  successor  of  John,  was  watchinj 
for  the  moment  of  renewing  the  struggle.  He  had  clea 
kingdom  of  the  freebooters  by  despatching  them  into  Spain,; 
Black  Prince  had  plunged  into  the  revolutions  of  that  couni 
to  return  from  his  fruitless  victory  of  Navaretc  in  broken  hea 
impoverished  by  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The  anger 
by  the  taxation  which  this  necessitated  was  fanned  by  Chai 
revolt  He  listened,  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  to  an  appeal  fiom  t 
of  Gascony,  and  summoned  the  Black  Prince  to  his  court. 
come,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  but  helmet  on  head,  and  wi' 
thousand  men  at  my  back."  War,  however,  had  hardly  been  i 
before  the  ability  with  which  Charles  had  laid  his  plans  w 
'  in  the  seizure  of  Ponthicu,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  whole 
south  of  the  Garonne.  The  Black  Prince,  borne  on  a  litte 
walls  of  Lim<^es,  recovered  the  town,  which  had  been  surr 
to  the  French,  and  by  a  merciless  massacre  sullied  the  fam 
earlier  exploits  ;  but  sickness  recalled  him  home,  and  the  n 
tracted  by  the  caution  of  Charles,  who  had  forbidden  his 
to  engage,  did  little  but  exhaust  the  energy  and  treasures 
land.  At  last,  however,  the  fatal  error  of  the  Prince's  pel 
I  seen  in  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  a 
I  decisive  victory  which  it  won  over  an  English  convoy  off  F 
The  blow  was  in  fact  fatal  to  the  English  cause,  wresting  as  iti 
them  the  mastery  of  the  seas  ;  and  Charles  was  roused  to  ni 
tions.  Foitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  Angoumois  yielded  to  his 
Du  Guesclio,  while  a  great  anny  under  John  of  Gaunt  pe 
fruitlessly  into  the  heart  of  France.  Charles  had  forbidden  ai 
ing.  "If  a  storm  rages  over  the  land,"  said  the  King,  coi 
disperses  of  itself;  and  so  will  it  be  with  the  English."  W 
fact,  overlook  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  mountains  of  A' 
and  a.  mere  fragment  of  his  great  host  reached  Bourdeau 
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allure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  defection,  and  ere  a  yc.ir  had  ! 
lassed  the  two  towns  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  were  all  that  .^ 
-emained   of  the  English  possessions  in  Acquitaine.  1 

It  was  a  time  of  shame  and  suffering  such  as  England  bad  never     , 
blown.     Her  conquests  were  lost,  her  shores  insulted,  her  fleets  anni-      i 
Itilated,  her  commerce  swept  from  the  sea ;  while  within  she  was 
exhausted  by  the  long  and  costly  war,  as  well  as  by  the  ravages  of 
pestilence.     In  the  hour  of  distress  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  baronage  ^ 
tnmed  greedily  on  the  riches  of  the  Church.   Never  had  her  spiritual  or 
moral  hold  on  the  nation  been  less ;  never  had  her  wealth  been  greater. 
Out  of  a.  population  of  little  more  than  two  millions,  the  ecclesiastics 
numbered   between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand,  owning  in   landed 
property  alone  more  than  a  third  of  the  soil;  their  "spiritualities" 
IB  dues  and  offerings  amounting  to  twice  the  royal  revenue.    The 
position  of  the  bishops  as  statesmen  was  still  more  galling  to  the 
feudal  baronage,  flushed  as  it  was  with  a  new  pride  by  the  victories  of 
Qessy  and  Poitiers.     On  the  renewal  of  the  war  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, William    of   Wylceham,  was  at  once  removed,  with   other 
prelates,  from  the  ministry,  and  their  places  filled  by  creatures  of  the 
baronage,  ntth  John  of  Gaunt,  the  King's  son,  at  their  head.    Heavy 
axes  were  imposed  on  church  lands,  and   projects  of    confiscation 
-ere  openly  advocated.    But  the  utter  failure  of  the  new  administra- 
gn  and  the  calamities  of  the  war  left  it  powerless  before  the  Par- 
iment  of  1376.     The  action  of  this  Parliament  marks  a  new  stage  c. 
tbe  character  of  the  natural  opposition  to  the  illegal  government  '~ 
the  Crown.     Till  now  the  task  of  resistance  had  devolved  on  the 
-onage,  and  had  been  carried  out  through  risings  of  its  feudal  ten- 
ry ;  but  the  misgovemment  was  now  that  of  tbe  baronage  itseU 
;  progress  of  peace  and  order  had  rendered  a  recourse  to  warlare 
ms  to  the  people  at  large,  while  the  power  of  the  Commons  afforded 
dequate  means  of  peaceful  redress.     The  old  reluctance  to  meddle 
matters  of  state  was  roughly  swept  away  by  the  pressure  of  the 
The  knights  of  the  shire  united  with  the  burgesses  in  a  joint 
k  on  the  royal  council.  "  Trusting  in  God,  and  standing  with  his 
rers  before  the  nobles,  whereof  the  chief  was  John  Duke  of  Lan- 
■,  whose  doings  were  ever  contrary,"  their  speaker.  Sir  Peter  del 
re,  denounced  the  mismanagement  of  the  war,  the  oppressive 
m,  and  demanded  an  account  of  the  expenditure.     "What  do 
lase  and  ignoble  knights  attempt  ?  "  cried  John  of  Gaunt.    "  Do 
link  they  be  kirgs  or  princes  of  the  land  ?"    But  it  was  sooq 
red  that,  sick  as  he  was  to  death,  the  Black  Prince  gave  his 
upport  to  the  cause  of  the  Commons.    Lancaster  was  forced  to 
w  from  the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  fearlessly 
isk  of  investigation.    A  terrible  list  of  abuses  was  revealed, 
otred  in  the  infamy  of  the  King  himself,  who  luui  aiuJt  \iAn\ 
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a  premature  dotage,  and  w:ls  wholly  under  the  influcDce  of  a  mistress 
named  Alice  Perren.  She  was  forced  to  swear  never  to  retuni  to  the 
'  King's  presence;  and  the  Pariiament  proceeded  to  the  impeachment 
and  condemnation  of  two  ministers.  Lord  Latimer  and  William  Lyons, 
and  to  the  solemn  presentation  of  one  hundred  and  siWy  petitions 
which  embodied  the  grievances  of  the  realm.  They  demanded  the 
annual  assembly  of  Parliament,  and  freedom  of  electioA  for  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  whose  choice  was  now  often  tampered  with  by  the 
Crown  ;  they  protested  against  arbitmry  taxation  and  Papal  inroads 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ;  petitioned  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
and  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  death  of  the 
Prince  suddenly  interrupted  the  work  of  reform  ;  Lancaster  resumed 
his  power,  and  by  an  unscrupulous  interference  with  elections  procured 
the  return  of  a  new  Parliament,  which  reversed  the  Acts  of  its  pre~ 
decessor.  The  greed  of  the  triumphant  baronage  broke  out  in  a  fresh 
strife  with  the  great  churchmen  who  had,  whether  for  their  own  pur- 
poses or  not,  supported  the  popular  party.  William  of  Wykeham  was 
again  dismissed  from  office,  and  summoned  to  Parliament.  Fresh 
projects  of  spoliation  were  openly  canvassed,  and  it  is  his  sufport 
of  these  plans  of  confiscation  which  first  brings  us  historically  across 
the  path  of  John  Wyclif 


Seettoa  Ill—Joba  Wyellf. 

[AniMontUt. — Id  addidoQ  to  the  lives  of  Wyclif  by  Lewis  uid  Vaughan, 

we  now  possess  Dr.  Shirley's  inTaliuble  Bceoimt  of  the  Reformer  in  his  pie- 
(aat  lo  (he  "  Fucicali  Ziumionini  "  (pnbtished  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  the 
documents  appended  to  which  are  of  piinuity  anthority  for  his  histoiy  and  ihal 
of  bis  followers.  Wyclif  s  EMlish  books  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Thmnas 
Arnold  for  the  University  of  Oxford ;  his  Bible  has  been  republished  with  a 
valuable  preface  by  Rev.  J.  Foishall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  Milman  ("Lalin 
Christianity,"  voL  vi)  his  given  a  brilliant  snmmaiy  of  Ihe  Lollaiti  movemeuL] 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  obscu- 
rity of  Wyclif 's  earlier  life  and  the  fiilness  and  vividness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  him  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  its  dose.  Bom 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  had  already  passed 
middle  age  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  Balliol  College, 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  recognized  as  first  among  the  school- 
men of  his  day.  Of  all  the  scholastic  doctors  those  of  England  had 
been  throughout  the  keenest  and  the  most  daring  in  philosophical 
speculation  ;  a  reckless  audacity  and  love  of  novelty  was  the  common 
note  of  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham,  as  against  the  sober  and 
more  disciplined  learning  of  the  Parisian  schoolmen,  Albert  and 
Aquinas.  But  the  decay  of  the  University  of  Paris  during  the  English 
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van  bad  ttansferred  her  intellectual  supremacy  to  Oxford,  and  in  Ox-  Si 
ford  Wjrclif  stood  without  a  rival.  To  his  predecessor,  Bradwardine, 
whose  work  as  a  scholastic  teacher  be  carried  on  in  die  speculative  ^ 
treatises  he  published  during  this  period,  he  owed  tbe  tendency  to  a 
piedestinarian  Augustinianism  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
later  theological  revolt.  His  debt  to  Ockham  revealed  itself  in  his 
earliest  efforts  at  Church  refoim.  Undismayed  by  the  thunder  and 
excommunications  of  the  Church,  Ockham  had  not  shrunk  in  his  en- 
tlnuiasm  for  the  Empire  from  attacking  the  foundations  of  the  Papal 
supremacy  or  from  asserting  the  rights  of  the  civil  power.  The  spare, 
emaciated  frame  of  Wyclif,  weakened  by  study  and  by  asceticism, 
bardly  promised  a  Reformer  who  would  cany  on  the  stormy  work  of 
Oddiam ;  but  within  this  frail  form  lay  a  temper  quick  and  restless,  an 
immense  energy,  an  immovable  conviction,  an  unconquerable  pride. 
The  personal  charm  which  ever  accompanies  real  greatness  only 
deepened  the  influence  he  derived  from  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life. 
As  yet  indeed  even  Wyclif  himself  can  hardly  have  suspected  the 
immense  range  of  his  intellectual  power.  It  was  only  the  struggle 
Ihat  lay  before  him  which  revealed  in  the  dry  and  subtle  school- 
man the  founder  of  our  later  English  prose,  a  master  of  popular  in- 
VKtive,  of  irony,  of  persuasion,  a  dexterous  politician,  an  audacious 
T  partisan,  the  organiier  of  a  religious  order,  the  unsparing  assailant  of 
abuses,  the  boldest  and  most  indefatigable  of  controversialists,  the 
£ist  Reformer  who  dared,  when  deserted  and  alone,  to  question  and 
deny  the  creed  of  the  Christendom  around  him,  to  break  through  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  and  with  his  last  breath  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
religious  thought  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy. 

The  attack  of  Wyclif  began  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the    Bi 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  of  spiritual    J^ 
decay.     The  transfer  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  robbed  it  of  much 
of  the  awe  in  which  it  had  been  held,  for  not  only  had  the  Popes  sunk 
iUo  creatures  of  the  French  King,  but  their  greed  and  extortion  pro- 
duced almost  universal  revolt     The  claim  of  first  fruits  and  annates 
from  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  assimiption  of  a  right  to 
di^KMe  of  all  benefices  in  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the  imposition  of 
^rect  taxes  on  the  clergy,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  priests  into  English 
Brings  and  English  sees,  produced  a  fierce  hatred  and  contempt  of 
Bmne  which  never  slept  till  the  Reformation.    The  people  scorned  a 
"French  Pope,"  and  threatened  his  legates  with  stoning  when  they 
landed.    The  wit  of  Chaucer  flouted  the  wallet  of  "  pardons  hot  from 
Rome."     Parliament  vindicated  the  right  of  the  State  to  prohibit  the    si. 
admission  or  execution  of  Papal  bulls  or  briefs  within  the  realm  by  the  ''" 
Statute  of  Praemunire,  and  denied  the  Papal  claim  to  dispose  of  bene-    ^ 
ficet  by  that  of  Provisors.    But  the  failure  of  the  effort  showed  th«  I 
*Bianng  power  which  Rome  had  acquired  from  the  un<^uesti(m\Yi%\ 
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submiision  of  so  many  ages.  The  Pope  waived  indeed  his  right  to 
appoint  foreigners ;  but  by  a  compromise,  in  which  Pope  and  King 
combined  for  the  enslaving  of  the  Church,  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
abbacies,  and  the  wealthier  livings  still  continued  to  receive  Papal 
nominees.  The  protest  of  the  Good  Parliament  is  a  record  of  the  ill- 
success  of  its  predecessor's  attempt  It  asserted  thai  the  taxes  levied 
by  the  Pope  amounted  to  five  times  tbe  amount  of  those  levied  by  the 
King,  that  by  reservation  during  the  life  of  actual  holders  he  disposed 
of  the  same  bishopric  four  or  five  times  over,  receiving  each  time  the 
first  fruits.  "  The  brokers  of  the  sinful  City  of  Rome  promote  for  money 
unlearned  and  unworthy  caitiffs  to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
marks,  while  the  poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So 
decays  sound  learning.  They  present  aliens  who  neither  see  nor  care 
to  see  their  parishioners,  despise  God's  services,  convey  away  the 
treasure  of  the  realm,  and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  The 
Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone  is  lai^r  than  that  of  any  prince 
in  Christendom.  God  gave  his  sheep  to  be  pastured,  not  to  be  diavoi 
and  shorn."  The  grievances  were  no  trifling  ones.  At  this  very  time 
the  deaneries  of  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  and  York,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  reputed  the  wealthiest  English  benefice,  toge- 
ther with  a  host  of  prebends  and  preferments,  were  held  by  lialian  car- 
dinals and  priests,  while  the  Pope's  collector  from  his  office  in  London 
sent  twenty  thousand  marks  a  year  to  the  Papal  treasury. 

If  extortion  and  tyranny  such  as  this  severed  the  English  clergy 
from  the  Papacy,  their  own  selfishness  severed  them  from  the  nation  at 
laige.  Immense  as  was  their  wealth,  they  bore  as  little  as  they  could 
of  the  common  burthens  of  the  realm.  The  old  quarrel  over  the  civil 
jurisdiction  still  lingered  on,  and  the  mild  punishments  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  carried  little  dismay  into  the  mass  of  disorderly  clerks. 
Privileged  as  they  were  against  all  interference  from  the  world  without, 
the  clergy  penetrated  by  their  control  over  wills,  contracts,  divorce, 
by  the  dues  they  exacted,  as  well  as  by  directly  reli^ous  offices,  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  social  life  around  them.  Thousands  of  sum- 
moners  enforced  their  social  jurisdiction,  and  there  were  few  persons 
of  substance  who  escaped  the  vexations  of  their  courts.  On  the 
Other  hand,  their  moral  authority  was  rapidly  passing  away ;  the 
wealthiest  churchmen,  with  curled  hair  and  hanging  sleeves,  aped  the 
costume  of  the  knightly  society  to  which  they  really  belonged.  We 
have  already  seen  the  general  impression  of  their  worldliness  in 
Chaucer's  picture  of  the  hunting  monk  and  the  courtly  prioress,  with 
her  love-motto  on  her  brooch.  Over  the  vice  of  the  higher  classes 
they  exerted  no  influence  whatever  ;  the  King  paraded  his  mistress  as 
a  Queen  of  Beauty  through  London,  the  nobles  blazoned  their  in&my 
'  in  court  and  tournament,  "  In  those  days,"  says  a  canon  of  the  time, 
,  "arose  a  gre.it  rumour  and  clamour  among  the  people,  that  «fl»erever 
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tournament  there  came  a  great  concourse  of  ladies  of  the 
and  beautiful,  but  not  of- the  best  in  the  kingdom,  some- 


or  fifty  in  number,  as  if  they  w 


a  part  of  the 


ind  wonderful  male  apparell,  In  parti -coloured  t 


id  their  head,  and  girdli 
pouches  across  (heir  body, 
the  place  of  tourney, 
id  vexed  their  bodies  with 


ind  bands  wound  cord- 
gold  and  silver,  and  daggers 
ley  proceeded 

mded  and  wasted  their  good! 
vantonness  that  the  rumour  of  the  people  sounded  every- 
\  thus  they  neither  feared  God  nor  blushed  at  the  chaste 
e  people."  They  were  not  called  on  to  blush  at  the  chaste 
;  Church.  The  clergy  were  in  fact  rent  by  their  own  dis- 
The  higher  prelates  were  busy  with  the  cares  of  political 
severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  by  the  scandalous 
letwecn  the  revenues  of  the  wealthier  ecclesiastics  and  the 
on  "  of  the  country.  The  older  relig;ious  orders  had  sunk 
indowners,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Friars  had  utterly 
and  left  a  crowd  of  impudent  mendicants  behind  it.  In 
If  a  fierce  schism  had  for  some  time  divided  the  secular 
now  came  to  the  front  of  the  scholastic  movement,  from 
s  with  whom  it  had  begun.  Fili-Ralf,  the  Archbishop  of 
ho  had  been  its  Chancellor,  attributed  to  the  Friars  the 
the  number  of  academical  students,  and  the  University 
statute  their  admission  of  mere  children  into  their  orders. 
a  later  time,  denounced  them  as  sturdy  beggars,  and  de 
ally  that  "  the  man  who  goes  alone  to  a  begging  Friar  is 


the  warning  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  a  world  of  earnest 
ike  Piers  the  Ploughman,  denounced  their  worldliness  and 
cs,  like  Chaucer,  laughing  at  the  jingling  hells  of  their 
}ots,  and  the  brutal  and  greedy  baronage  under  John  of 
er  lo  drive  the  prelates  from  office  and  to  seiie  on  their 
'orihless  as  the  last  party  seems  to  us,  it  was  with  John  of 

Wyclif  allied  himself  in  the  first  eflbrt  he  made  for  the 
he  Church.  As  yet  his  quarrel  was  not  with  its  doctrine, 
s  practice  :  it  was  on  the  principles  of  Ockhani  that  he 
lie  Parliament's  indignant  refusal  of  the  "tribute"  which 
d  by  the  Papacy,  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  office 
Ice  of  Lancaster,  and  the  taxation  of  Church  lands.     But 

on  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  "  (De  Dominio  Divino)  shows 
:nt  his  aims  really  were  from  the  selfish  aims  of  the  men 

he  acted.    In  this,  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  Wyclif 
iction  on  a  distinct  ideal  of  society.    All  authority,  to  u  ' 
iression,  is  "  founded  in  Grace."    Dominion  in  ttte  high* 
God  alone  ;  it  is  God  who,  as  the  suierain  of  theumvenft,' 
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deals  out  His  nile  in  fief  to  rulers  in  their  various  sutioos  on  tenure 
of  their  obedience  to  himself.  It  was  easy  to  object  that  in  such  a 
case  "dominion"  could  never  exist,  since  mortal  sin  is  a  breach  of 
such  a  tenoie,  and  all  nen  sin.  But,  as  Wyclif  urged  it,  the  theory  is 
a  purely  ideal  oite.  In  actual  practice  he  distinguishes  between 
dominion  and  power,  power  which  the  wiclnd  may  have  by  God^ 
permission,  and  to  which  the  Christian  must  submit  from  motives  of 
obedience  to  God.  In  his  own  scholastic  phrase,  so  strangely  perverted 
afterwards,  here  on  earth  "  God  must  obey  the  devil."  But  whether  in 
the  ideal  or  practical  view  of  the  matter,  all  power  or  dominion  was  rf 
God.  It  was  granted  by  Him  not  to  one  person,  His  Vicar  on  eard), 
as  the  Papacy  alleged,  but  to  all.  The  King  was  as  truly  God's  'Wear 
as  the  Pope.  The  Royal  power  was  as  sacred  as  the  ecclesiastical 
and  as  complete  over  temporal  things,  even  the  temporalities  of  tht 
Church,  as  that  of  the  Church  over  spiritual  things.  On  the  question 
of  Church  and  State  therefore  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and 
practical  view  was  of  httle  account.  His  application  of  the  theoi? 
of  "  dominion  "  to  the  individual  conscience  was  of  far  higher  and 
wider  importance.  Obedient  as  each  Christian  might  be  to  king  or 
priest,  he  himself,  as  a  possessor  of  "  dominion,"  held  immediately  of  - 
God.  The  throne  of  God  Himself  was  the  tribunal  of  personal  ^>peal. 
What  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  attempted  to  do  bjr 
their  theory  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Wyclif  attempted  to  do  l^ 
his  theory  of  "  dominion."  It  was  a  theory  which  in  establishing  ■ 
direct  relation  between  man  and  God  swept  away  the  whole  basis  oi  a 
mediating  priesthood  on  which  the  mediseval  Church  was  built ;  bnt 
for  a  time  its  real  drift  was  hardly  perceived.  To  Wyclifs  theory  of 
Church  and  State,  his  subjection  of  their  temporalities  to  the  Crown, 
his  contention  that  lilce  other  property  they  might  be  seized  and 
employed  for  national  purposes,  bis  wish  for  their  voluntary  abandon- 
ment and  the  return  of  the  Church  to  its  original  poverty,  the  clergy 
were  more  sensitive.  They  were  just  writhing  under  the  attack  on 
Wykeham  by  the  nobles  when  the  treatise  appeared,  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Wyclif,  who  was  regarded  as  the  theological  bulwark  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  they  resolved  to  return  blow  for  blow.  He  was 
summoned  before  Bishop  Courtenay  of  London  to  answer  for  Us 
heretical  propositions  concerning  the  wealth  of  the'  Church.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  accepted  the  challenge  as  really  given  to  himself, 
and  stood  by  Wyclifs  side  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul's.  But 
no  trial  took  place.  Fierce  words  passed  between  the  nobles  and  the 
prelate ;  the  Duke  himself  was  said  to  have  threatened  to  drag  Cour- 
tenay out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  at  last  the 
London  populace,  to  whom  John  of  Gaunt  was  hateful,  burst  in  to 
their  Bishop's  rescue.  Wyclifs  life  was  saved  with  difficulty  by  the 
aid  of  the  soldiery,  but  his  influence  seems  to  have  been  unshaken. 
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which  had  been  procured  by  the  bishops,  directing  the 
condemn  and  arrest  him,  only  extorted  a  bold  defiance. 
■  circulated  widely  through  the  kingdom  and  laid  before 
Vyclif  broadly  asserted  that  no  man  could  be  excommu- 
le  Pope  "unless  he  were  first  excommunicated  by  him- 
nied  the  right  of  the  Church  to  exact  or  defend  temporal 
spiritual  censures,  declared  that  a  Church  might  justly 
ly  tlie  king  or  lay  lords  of  its  property  for  defect  of  duty, 
i  the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  civil  tribunals.  Bold 
ice  was,  it  won  him  the  support  of  the  people  and  the 
in  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  Lambeth 
iswer  the  Archbishop's  summons,  a  message  from  the 
e  the  Bishop  to  proceed,  and  the  Londoners  broke  in 
I  the  session. 

5  Still  working  hand  in  hand  with  John  of  Gaunt  in 
Lis  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  when  the  great  insur- 
e  peasants,  which  Ve  shall  soon  have  to  describe,  broke 
'at  Tyler.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  of  his  work 
>t  only  was  the  power  of  the  Lancastrian  party  on  which 
died  for  the  moment  annihilated,  but  the  quarrel  between 
and  the  Church,  on  which  his  action  had  hitherto  been 
IS  hushed  in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  Much  of 
>f  the  outbreak  too  fell  on  the  Reformer  ;  the  Friars 
with  being  a  "  sower  of  strife,  who  by  his  serpent-like 
IS  set  the  serf  against  his  lord,"  and  though  Wyclif  tossed 
arge  with  disdain,  he  had  to  bear  a  suspicion  which 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  followers.  John  Ball,  who 
n  the  front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of  his 
nd  was  alleged  to  have  denounced  in  his  last  hour  the 
'  the  "  Wyclifiites."  His  roost  prominent  scholar,  Nicholas 
i  said  to  have  openly  approved  the  brutal  murder  of 
judbury.  Whatever  belief  such  charges  might  gain,  " 
from  this  moment  all  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
confounded  in  the  general  odium  which  attached  to  the 
le  socialist  peasant  leaders,  and  that  any  hope  of  ecclesias- 
it  the  hands  of  the  baronage  and  the  Parliament  w; 
t  even  if  the  Peasant  Revolt  had  not  deprived  Wyclif  of 
of  the  aristocratic  party  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  co- 
ir alliance  must  have  been  dissolved  by  the  new  position 
1  already  taken  up.  Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
ion,  he  had  by  one  memorable  step  passed  from  the  posi- 
rmer  of  the  discipline  and  political  relations  of  the  Church 
protestant  against  its  cardinal  beliefs.  If  there  was  one 
n  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  rested.  It 
line  of  Transubstantiation.     It  was  by  tus  excViane  n^~ 
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to  the  perfonnance  of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  in  the  mass  ih 
the  lowliest  priest  was  raised  high  above  princes.  With  the  fonn 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  which  Wyclif  issui 
the  spring  of  1381  began  that  great  movement  of  revolt  whii 
idcd,  more  than  a  century  after,  in  the  establishment  of  religicn 
freedom,  by  severing  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  from  thegenn 
body  of  rhe  Catholic  Church.  The  act  was  the  bolder  thai  he  slot 
itterly  alone.  The  University,  in  which  his  influence  had  been  hither 
all-powerful,  at  once  condemned  him.  John  of  Gaunt  enjoined  hi 
to  be  silent  Wyclif  was  presiding  as  Doctor  of  Divinity  over  son 
disputations  in  the  schools  of  the  Augustinian  Canons  when  b 
academical  condemnation  was  publicly  read,  but  though  startled  for  t) 
ent  he  at  once  challenged  Chancellor  or  doctor  to  disproved 
conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  The  prohibition  of  the  Dal 
of  Lancaster  he  met  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  teaching,  a  confesw 
which  closes  proudly  with  the  quiet  words,  "  I  believe  that  in  the  ei 
the  truth  will  conquer."  For  the  moment  his  courage  dispelled  tl 
panic  around  him.  The  University  responded  to  his  app^],aiidl 
displacing  his  opponents  from  office  tacitly  adopted  his  cause.  B 
Wyclif  no  loiter  looked  for  support  to  the  learned  or  wealth! 
classes  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  relied.  He  appealed,  and  the  appc 
memorable  as  the  first  of  such  a  kind  in  our  history,  to  Et^lai 
large.  With  an  amazing  industry  he  issued  tract  after  tract  in  t 
tongue  of  the  fieople  itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin,  the  abstn 
and  involved  argument  which  the  great  doctor  had  addressed  to  I 
academic  hearers,  were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and  by  a  transition  whi 
marks  the  wonderful,  genius  of  the  man  the  schoolman  was  trw 
formed  into  the  pamphleteer.  If  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  our  111 
English  poetry,  Wyclif  is  the  father  of  our  later  English  prose.  T 
rough,  clear,  homely  English  of  his  tracts,  the  speech  of  the  {doag 
and  the  trader  of  the  day,  though  coloured  with  the  picturesq 
phraseology  of  the  Bible,  is  in  its  literary  use  as  distinctly  a  creati 
of  his  own  as  the  style  in  which  he  embodied  it,  the  terse  vebemc 
sentences,  the  stinging  sarcasms,  the  hard  antitheses  which  ron) 
the  dullest  mind  like  a  whip.  Once  fairly  freed  from  the  trammi 
of  unquestioning  belief,  Wyclirs  mind  worked  fast  in  its  career 
scepticism.  Pardons,  indulgences,  absolutions,  pilgrimages  to  t 
shrines  of  the  saints,  worship  of  their  images,  warship  of  the  sail 
themselves,  were  successively  denied.  A  formal  appeal  to  the  Bfl 
as  the  one  ground  of  faith,  coupled  with  an  assertion  of  the  ii| 
of  every  instructed  man  to  examine  the  Bible  for  himself,  threaten 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  older  dogmatism  with  ruin.  Nor  tf 
these  daring  denials  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  the  scbol: 
who  still  clung  to  him ;  with  the  practical  ability  which  is  so  mail 
'a  feature  of  his  character,  Wyclif  had  organized,  some  few  ye 
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lefisre,  an  order  of  poor  preachen,  "the  Simple  Priests,"  whose-    sae.  in. 
:oarsc  sermons  and  long  russet  dress  moved  the  laughter  of  the'      7^^ 
:lergy,  but  who  now   formed  a  priceless  organization  for  the  diffu-     WYCLir. 
lion  of  their  master's  doctrines.     How  rapid  their   progress   must ' 
lave  been  we  may  see  from  the  panic-struck  exaggerations  of  their  1 
ipponents ;    a  few  years   later   every  second  man  you  met,  theyi 
innplain,  was  a  Lollard  ;   the  followers  of  Wyclif  abounded  every- 1 
ibere  and  in  all  classes,  among  the  baronage,  in  the  cities,  among  [be ! 
«uantry  of  the  country-side,  even  in  the  monastic  cell  itself.  [ 

"Lollard,"  a  word  which  probably  means  much  the  same  as  "idle'  O*?or* 
nbbler,"  was  the  nickname  of  scorn  with  which  the  orthodox  Church- 
icn  chose  to  insult  their  assailants.  But  this  rapid  increase  changed 
li«r  scorn  into  vigorous  action.  Courtenay,  now  become  Archbishop, 
mncioned  a  council  at  Blackfriars,  and  formally  submitted  twenty-four 
nqtositions  drawn  from  Wyclifs  works.  An  earthquake  in  the  midst 
f  the  proceedings  terrified  every  prelate  but  the  resolute  Primate ;  the 
ipulsion  of  ill  humours  from  the  earth,  he  said,  was  of  good  omen  for 
le  expulsion  of  ill  humours  from  the  Church ;  and  the  condemnation 
u  pronounced.  Then  Che  Archbishop  turned  fiercely  upon  Oxford 
>  die  fount  and  centre  of  the  new  heresies.  In  an  English  semvin  at 
t.  Frideswide's,  Nicholas  Herford  had  asserted  the  truth  of  Wyclil's 
DCtrines,  and  Courtenay  ordered  the  Chancellor  to  silence  him  and 
it  adherents  on  pain  of  being  himself  treated  as  a  heretic-  The 
hwicellor  fell  back  on  the  liberties  of  Che  University,  and  appointed 
I  preacher  another  Wycliffite,  Repyngdon,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
Tte  the  Lollards  "holy  priests."  and  to  affirm  that  they  were 
ratected  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Party  spirit  meanwhile  ran  high  among 
K  students  ;  the  bulk  of  them  sided  with  the  Lollard  leaders,  and 
K  Carmelite  Peter  Stokes,  who  had  procured  the  Archbishop's 
Oeis,  cowered  panic-stricken  in  his  chamber  while  the  Chancellor, 
ratected  by  an  escort  of  a  hundred  townsmen,  listened  approvingly 
I  Repyngdon's  defiance.  "  I  dare  go  no  funher,"  wrote  the  poor 
™r  to  the  Archbishop,  "  for  fear  of  death  ; "  but  he  soon  mustered 
Mtage  to  descend  into  the  schools  where  Repyngdon  was  now  | 
Mmtaining  that  the  clerical  order  was  "better  when  it  was  but  nine  ' 
jCttB  old  than  now  that  it  has  grown  to  a  thousand  years  and  more." 
Ike  appearance,  however,  of  scholars  in  arms  again  drove  Stokes  to ' 
Ij  in  despair  to  Lambeth,  while  a  new  heretic  in  open  Congregation 
Mntained  Wyclif s  denial  of  Tran substantiation.  "There  is  no 
MaUtry," cried  William  James,  "save  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar." 
r?on  speak  like  a  wise  man,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  Robert  Rygge.  I 
FCnrtenay  however  was  not  the  man  Co  bear  deHance  tamely,  and  his  j 
[tamons  to  Lambeth  wrested  a  submission  from  Rygge  which  wa:i , 
Vl^  accepted  on   his   pledge   to   suppress   the    Lollardism   of   the  \ 
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the  Giancellor  when  Chichele  handed  him  his  letters  of  condein Ration. 
"  Then  is  your  University  an  open  faulor  of  heretics,"  retorted  the 
Primate,  "if  it  suffers  not  the  Catholic  truth  to  be  procl^med  within  ■ 
its  bounds."  The  royal  council  supported  the  Archbishop's  injunc-  '. 
tion,  but  the  publication  of  the  decrees  at  once  set  Oxford  on  lirfi  ^ 
The  scholars  threatened  death  against  the.  Friars,  "crying  that  thef  | 
wished  to  destroy  the  University."  The  masters  suspended  Heaij  j 
Crump  from  teaching,  as  a  troubler  of  the  public  peace,  for  calling  • 
the  Lollards  "  heretics."  The  Crown  however  at  last  stepped  roughlf  I 
in  to  Courtenay's  aid,  and  a  royal  writ  ordered  the  instant  banishment  '' 
of  all  favourers  of  Wyclif,  with  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  iB 
Lollard  books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  University's  privilegn. 
The  threat  produced  its  effecL  Herford  and  Rep^iigdon  appealed  it  .' 
to  John  of  Gaunt  for  protection  \  the  Duke  himself  denounced  . 
them  as  heretics  against  tbe  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  after  mud  - 
evasion  they  wereforced  to  makeaformalsubmission.  Within  Ozfori  ■, 
itself  the  suppression  of  Ijjllardisra  was  complete,  but  with  the  death  > 
of  religious  freedom  all  trace  of  intellectual  life  suddenly  disappeais.  ( 
The  century  which  followed  the  triumphs  of  Courtenay  is  the  mMt  .' 
barren  in  its  annals,  nor  was  the  sleep  of  tbe  University  broken  till  - 
the  advent  of  the  New  Learning  restored  to  it  some  of  the  life  aad  ' 
liberty  which  the  Primate  had  so  roughly  trodden  out. 

Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  grandeur  of  Wyclifs  position  as 
the  last  of  the  great  schoolmen,  than  the  reluctance  of  so  bold  a  mm 
as  Courtenay  even  after  his  triumph  over  Oxford  to  take  extreme  . 
measures  against  the  head  of  Lollardry.     Wyclif,  though  summoned, 
had  made  no  appearance  before  the  "  Council  of  tbe  Earthquake.*  - 
"  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  are  made  friends  to-day,"  was  his  bitter 
comment  on  the  new  union  which  it  proved  to  have  sprung  up  betweoi  > 
the.prelates  and  the  monastic  orders  who  had  so  long  been  at  variaoce  J 
with  each  other ;  "since  they  have  made  a  heretic  of  Christ,  it  it 
an  easy  inference  for  them  to  count  simple  Christians  heretics."    He  i 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  sick  at  tbe  moment,  but  the  announcement 
of  the  final  sentence  roused  him  to  life  again.     "  I  shall  not  die,'  he  , 
is  said  to  have  cried  at  an  earlier  time  when  in  grievous  peril,  "but  i 
live  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Friars."    He  petitioned  the  King  and 
Parliament  that  he  might  be  allowed  freely  to  prove  the  doctrines  he 
had  put  forth,  and  turning  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  attack 
of  his  assailants,  he  asked  that  all  rehgious  vows  might  be  suppressed, 
that  tithes  might  be  diverted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the 
clergy  maintained  by  the  free  alms  of  their  flocks,  that  the  Statofes 
of  Provisors  and  Pnemunire  might  be  enforced  against  the  Papacy 
that  Churchmen  might  be  declared  incapable  of  secular  offices,  ai 
imprisonment  for  excommunication  ci 
council's  condemnation,  he  demanded  that  the  d 


lable  of  secular  offices,  and., 

Finally,  in  tbe  teeth  of  the  J 

t  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha-" 


v.] 
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list  which  he  advocated  might  be  freely  tauglit.  If  he  appeared  in 
die  following  year  before  the  Convocation  at  Oxford,  it  was  to  perplex 
his  opponents  by  a  display  of  scholastic  logic  which  permitted  him 
to  retire  without  any  retractation  of  his  sacramental  heresy.  For  the 
lime  his  opponents  seemed  satisfied  with  his  expulsion  from  the 
University,  but  in  his  retirement  at  Lutterworth  he  was  forging  during 
these  troubled  years  the  great  weapon  which,  wielded  by  other  hands 
than  his  own,  was  to  produce  so  terrible  an  effect  on  the  triumphant 
tuetarchy.  An  earlier  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  part  of  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  scholar  Herford,  was  being. revised  and  brought 
the  second  form,  which  is  better  known  as  "  Wyclif  s  Bible,"  when 
death  drew  near.  The  appeal  of  the  prelates  to  Rome  was  answered 
at  last  by  a  Brief  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the  Papal  Court 
failing  strength  exhausted  itself  in  the  cold  sarcastic  reply  which 
phined  that  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  summons  simply  sprang 
bom  broken  health.  "  I  am  always  glad,"  ran  the  ironical  ans 
"to  explain  my  faith  to  any  one,  and  above  all  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  it  be  orthodox  he  will  confirm 
i^  if  it  be  erroneous  he  will  correct  it.  I  assume,  too,  that  as  chief 
Iflcar  of  Christ  upon  earth  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  of  all  mortal  men 
BMt  bound  to  the  law  of  Christ's  Gospel,  for,  among  the  disciples 
rf  Christ  a  majority  is  not  reckoned  by  simply  counting  heads  in  the 
faihion  of  this  world,  but  according  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  on 
fidler  side.  Now  Christ  during  His  life  upon  earth  was  of  all  men 
tte  poorest,  casting  from  Him  all  worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from 
AcK  premisses,  as  a  simple  counsel  of  my  own,  that  the  Pope 
Aogld  surrender  all  temporal  authority  to  the  civil  power  and  advise 
ks  dergy  to  do  the  same."  The  boldness  of  his  words  sprang 
pofaaps  from  a  knowledge  that  his  end  was  near.  The  terrible  str^n 
CB  energies  enfeebled  by  age  and  study  had  at  last  brought  its  inevitable 
molt,  and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  Wyclif  was  hearing  mass  ir 
]Hiih  church  of  Lutterworth  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  his 
fact  death. 

■•etlon  I V.-Tha  Feuuit  Serolt,  1377-1381. 

^miktaitiit. — For  the  condition  of  land  and  labour  at  tbis  time  sec 
*BinotT  of  Prices,"  by  Professor  Thorold  Kogers,  the  "  DotDcsday  Book  of 
fc  Plinl  ■"  (Camden  Sodety]  with  Atchdeacoa  Hole's  valuable  introduction, 
■d  Mr.  Scebofam's  "  Essays  on  the  Black  Death  "  {Fertnighlly  Review,  1865)- 
Imaaa  the  ^utmiclen  Knyghton  uid  Walsingham  are  the  fullest  and  most 
ainble.  The  great  Labour  Statutes  will  be  found  in  the  PBTliamentaiy 
bD*.]  _^_^ 

The  religious  revohition  trhich  we  have  been  describing  gave  fresh 
a  lerolution  of  even  greater  importance,  which  had  for  a 
wea  dungii^  the  whole  face  of  the  country.    The  msnonali 
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system,  on  which  the  social  oif^aniiation  of  every  rural  part  i 
land  rested,  bad  divided  the  land,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivat 
of  internal  order,  into  a  number  of  large  estates  ;  in  each  01 
about  a  fourth  of  the  soil  was  usually  retained  by  the  ownei 
manor  as  his  demesne  or  home-farm,  while  the  remainder  v 
tributed,  at  the  period  we  have  reached,  among  tenants  who  wcr 
to  render  service  to  their  lord.  We  know  hardly  anything 
gradual  process  by  which  these  tenants  had  arisen  out  of  tt 
class  who  tilled  the  lands  of  the  first  English  settlers.  Th 
indeed,  still  remained,  though  the  number  of  pure  "serfs" 
small  proportion  to  the  other  cultivators  of  the  soiL  He  w 
in  the  strictest  sense,  bis  lord's  property ;  he  was  bound  to  1 
he  paid  head-money  for  licence  to  remove  from  the  estate  in  si 
trade  or  hire,  and  a  refiisal  to  return  on  recal  by  his  owner  woi 
ended  in  his  pursuit  as  a  fugitive  outlaw.  But  even  this  cli 
now  acquired  definite  rights  of  its  own  ;  and  although  we  s 
instances  of  the  sale  of  serfs  "  with  their  litter,"  or  family,  ap; 
the  land  they  tilled,  yet,  in  the  bulk  of  cases,  the  amount  of  sen 
from  the  serf  had  become  limited  by  custom,  and,  on  its  due 
ing,  his  holding  was  practically  as  secure  as  that  of  the  frees 
on  the  estate.  But  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  record  we  pos 
mass  of  the  ^ricultural  population  had  risen  to  a  positioi 
greater  independence  than  this,  and  now  formed  a  class  of 
proprietors,  inferior  indeed  to  the  older  Teutonic  freeman, 
removed  from  the  original  serf.  Not  only  had  their  service 
time  of  rendering  it  become  limited  by  custom,  not  only  '. 
possession  of  each  man's  little  hut  with  the  plot  around  it,  : 
privilege  of  turning  out  a  few  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  manor, 
from  mete  indulgences  granted  and  withdrawn  at  a  lord's 
into  rights  which  could  be  pleaded  at  law,  but  the  class  as  : 
were  no  longer  "in  the  power  of  the  lord."  The  claim  of  t 
prietors  over  peasants  of  this  kind  ended  with  the  due  rendi 
their  service  in  the  cultivation  of  his  demesne,  and  this  servic 
be  rendered  either  personally  or  by  dtputy.  It  was  the  nati 
extent  of  this  labour-rent  which  determined  the  rank  of  the 
among  themselves.  The  villain,  or  free  tenant,  for  instan 
only  bound  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest  and  to  aid  in  the  pi 
and  sowing  of  autumn  and  Lent,  while  the  cottar,  the  bore 
the  labourer  were  bound  to  aid  in  (he  work  of  the  home-farm  t 
out  the  year.  The  cultivation,  indeed,  of  the  home-farm,  or  a 
then  called,  the  demesne,  rested  wholly  with  the  tenants ;  it  was 
that  the  great  grange  of  the  Lord  was  filled  with  sheaves,  hi 
sheared,  his  grain  malted,  the  wood  hewn  for  his  hall  fire.  Th 
of  these  services  rested  wholly  on  tradition,  but  the  number  o 
the  fines,  the  lehefo,  the  heriots  which  the  lord  could  claim  was 
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;enerally  entered  on  the  court-roll  of  the  muior,  a  copy  of  which 
e  the  title-deed  of  the  tenants,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  copy- 
s,  by  which  they  became  known  at  a  later  period.  Disputes  were 
settled  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  on  reference  to  this  roll  or 
il  evidence  of  the  custom  at  issue,  but  a  socia!  arrangement, 
itly  characteristic  of  the  English  spirit  of  compromise,  generally 
d  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  employer  and  employed.  1 1 
e  duty  of  the  lord's  bailifT  to  exact  their  dues  from  the  tenantry, 
)  coadjutor  in  this  office,  the  reeve  or  foreman  of  the  manor,  was 
I  by  the  tenants  themselves,  and  acted  as  the  representative  of 
aterests  and  their  rights. 

first  disturbance  of  the  system  of  tenure  which  we  have 
sed  sprang  from  the  introduction  of  leases.  The  lord  of  the 
,  instead  of  cultivating  the  demesne  through  his  own  bailiff,  often 
it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  let  the  manor  to  a  tenant 
iven  rent,  payable  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Thus  we  find 
anor  of  Sandon  leased  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  at  a  very 
Kiiod  on  a  rent  which  comprised  the  payment  of  grain  both  for 
and  ale,  of  alms  to  be  distributed  at  the  cathedrrtl  door,  of  wood 
used  in  its  bakehouse  and  brewery,  and  of  money  to  be  spent 
res.  It  is  to  this  system  of  leasing,  or  rather  to  the  usual 
or  the  rent  it  entailed  (feorai,  from  the  Latin  jfrma),  that  we 
le  words  "farm"  and  "farmer,"  the  growing  use  of  which 
he  twelfth  century  marks  the  first  step  in  the  rural  revolution 

we  are  examining.  It  was  a  revolution  which  made  little 
change  in  the  manorial  system,  but  its  indirect  effect  in  break- 
e  tie  on  which  the  feudal  organization  of  the  manor  rested, 
'  the  tenant's  personal  dependence  on  his  lord,  and  in  affordii^ 
■ortunity  by  which  the  wealthier  among  the  tenantry  could  rise 
>sition  of  apparent  equality  with  their  older  masters,  was  of  the 
t  importance.    This  earlier  step,  however,  in  the  modification 

manorial  system,  by  the  rise  of  the  Fanner-class,  was  soon 
m1  by  one  of  a  far  more  serious  character  in  therise  of  the  Free 
rer.  Labour,  whatever  right  it  might  have  attained  in  other 
was  as  yet  in  the  strictest  sense  bound  to  Uie  soil.     Neither 

nor  setf  had  any  choice,  either  of  a  master  or  of  a  sphere  of 
rhe  tenant  was  bom,  in  fact,  to  his  holding  and  to  his  lord. 
le  advance  of  society  and  the  natural  increase  of  population 
3r  a  long  time  been  silently  freeing  the  labourer  from  this  local 
ge.  The  influence  of  the  Church  had  been  exerted  in  promotii^ 
ripation,  as  a  work  of  piety,  on  all  estates  but  its  own.  The 
e   bondsmen   found  freedom    in  a  flight  to   chartered  towns, 

a  residence  during  a  year  and  a  day  conferred  franchise.  The 
5e  of  population  had  a  far  more  serious  elTect.  The  numbers 
:  English  people  seem  to  have  all  but  tripled  since  the  Conquest, 
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and  as  the  law  of  gavel-kind,  wbich  was  applicable  to  all  landed 
estates  not  held  by  military  tenure,  divided  the  inheritance  of  the 
tenantry  equally  among  their  sons,  the  holding  of  each  tenant  and 
the  services  due  from  it  became  divided  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  labour-Tent  thus  became  more  difficult  to  enforce,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  increase  of  wealth  among  the  tenantry  and  the  rise  of 
a  new  spirit  of  independence  made  it  more  burthensome  to  those  who 
rendered  it.  It  was  probably  from  this  cause  that  the  commutation 
of  the  arrears  of  labour  for  a  money  payment,  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed on  every  estate,  gradually  developed  into  a  general  com- 
mutation of  services.  Wc  have  already  witnessed  the  silent  progrera 
of  this  remarkable  change  in  the  case  of  St  Edmondsbury,  but  the 
practice  soon  became  universal,  and  "  malt-silver,"  "  wood-silver,"  aod 
"larder  silver"  were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  older  personal 
services  on  the  court-rolls,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  centurr, 
Under  the  Edwards  the  process  of  commutation  was  hastened  tqr 
the  necessities  of  the  lords  themselves.  The  luxury  of  the  time,  the 
splendour  arid  pomp  of  chivalry,  the  cost  of  incessant  campaigns, 
drained  the  purses  of  knight  and  barnn,  and  the  sale  of  freedom  to 
the  serf  or  exemption  from  services  to  the  rillain  afforded  an  easy 
and  tempting  mode  of  refilling  them.  In  this  process  Edward  the 
Third  himself  led  the  way  :  commissioners  were  sent  to  royal  estates 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling  manumissions  to  the  King's  serfs; 
and  we  still  possess  the  names  of  those  who  were  enfranchised  with 
their  families  by  a  payment  of  hard  cash  in  aid  of  Ifae  exhausted 
exchequer. 

~/  this  entire  detachment  of  the  serf  from  actual  dependence  on  the 
land,  the  manorial  system  was  even  more  radically  changed  than  by 
,  the  rise  of  the  serf  into  a  copyholder.  The  whole  social  condition 
of  the  country,  in  fact,  was  modified  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  class. 
'  The  rise  of  the  free  labourer  had  followed  that  of  the  farmer,  labonr 
I  was  no  longer  bound  to  one  spot  or  one  master  :  it  was  free  to  hire 
I  itself  to  what  employer,  and  to  choose  what  field  of  employment  it 
I  would.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  in  fact,  the  lord  of  a  manor 
!  had  been  reduced  over  a  large  part  of  England  to  the  position 
,of  a  modem  landlord,  receiving  a  rental  in  money  from  his  tenants, 
.  and  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  demesne  on  hired 
I  labour;  while  the  wealthier  of  the  tenants  themselves  often  took 
the  demesne  on  lease  as  its  farmers,  and  thus  created  a  new  class 
[intermediate  between  the  larger  proprietors  and  the  customary 
|ienants.  The'impulse  towards  a  wider  liberty  given  by  the  exten- 
sion of  this  process  of  social  change  was  soon  seen  on  the  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  in  our  history  of  a  spirit  of  social  revolL  A 
Parliamentary  statute  of  this  period  tells  us  that  **  villains  and 
I  tenants  of  Wds  in  villainage  withdrew  their  customs  and  services 
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from  their  lords,  having  attached  themselves  to  other  persons  ivho 
nuintained  and  abetted  them ;  and  who,  under  colour  of  exempli- 
Bcations  from  Domesday  of  the  manors  and  villas  where  they 
dwelt,  claimed  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  services,  either  of  their 
body  or  of  their  lands,  and  vould  suffer  no  distress  or  other  course 
of  justice  to  be  taken  against  them  ;  the  villains  aiding  their  main- 
tainers  by  threatening  the  officers  of  their  lords  with  peril  to 
life  and  limb,  as  well  by  open  assemblies  as  by  confederacies  to 
support  each  other."  The  copyholder  was  struggling  to  become  a 
freeholder,  and  the  farmer  (perhaps)  to  be  recognized  as  proprietor  of 
the  demesne  which  he  held  on  lease.  It  was  while  this  struggle 
was  growing  in  intensity  that  a  yet  more  formidable  difRculty  met 
the  lords  who  had  been  driven  by  the  enfi;anchisement  of  their 
Mifs  to  rely  on  hired  labour.  Everything  depended  on  the  abundant 
npply  of  free  la.bourers,  and  this  abundance  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  most  terrible  plague  which  the  world,  ever  witnessed  advanced 
at  this  juncture  from  the  East,  and  after  devastating  Europe  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  swooped  at  the  close 
of  1348  upon  Britain.  The  traditions  of  its  destnictiveness,  and 
tlu  panic-stTuclc  words  of  the  statutes  which  followed  it,  have 
lleen  more  than  justified  by  modem  research.  Of  the  three  or 
fcmr  millions  who  then  formed  the  population  of  England,  more 
than  one-half  were  swept  away  in  its  repeated  visitations.  Its 
nrages  were  fiercest  in  the  greater  towns,  where  fihhy  and  undrained 
■titcts  afforded  a  constant  haunt  to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the 
boiial  ground  which  the  piety  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for 
the  citizens  of  London,  a  spot  whose  site  was  afterwards  marked 
by  the  Charter  House,  more  than  fifty  thousand  coipses  are  said  to 
hare  been  interred.  Nearly  sixty  thousand  people  perished  at  Norwich, 
vfaile  in  Bristol  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  But 
Ae  Black  Death  fell  on  the  village  almost  as  fiercely  as  00  the  town. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  priests  of  Yorkshire  are  known  to  have 
perished ;  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  were 
IcA  without  incumbents.  The  whole  organization  of  labour  was 
ttnnm  out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  made  it  difficult  for 
Ac  minor  tetiants  to  perform  the  services  due  for  their  lands,  and 
iBly  a  temporary  abandonment  of  half  the  rent  by  the  landowners 
indnced  the  fermers  to  re&ain  from  the  abandonment  of  their  farms. 
For  the  time  cultivation  became  impossible,  "  The  sheep  and  cattle 
Srayed  thiou^  the  fields  and  com,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  and  there 
Vcre  none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Even  when  the  first  burst 
rf  panic  was  over,  the  sudden  rise  of  wages  consequent  on  the  enor- 
■Mus  diminution  in  the  supply  of  free  labour,  though  accompanied 
Iiy  a  coTresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  rudely  disturbed  the 
onrse  of  indntttial  employments ;  harvests  rotted  on  the  gioM:a&, 
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Sk.  IV.    '  and  fields  were  left  imcilled,  not  merely  from  scarcity  of  hands,  buL 

^        from  the  strife  which  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself  beiween  . 
PuiAHT      Capital  and  Labour. 

^J^^*  !  While  the  landowners  of  the  country  and  the  wealthier  crsfUmw 
IMi.  i  of  the  town  were  threatened  with  ruin  by  what  seemed  to  their  age  the 
'  extravagant  demands  of  the  new  labour  class,  the  country  itself  was  ton 
with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of  lawless  self-indulgence  irtuch 
followed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  plague  told  especially  upon 
the  "landless  men,"  wandering  in  search  of  work,  and  for  the  6H& 
time  masters  of  the  labour  market ;  and  the  wandering  labourer  or 
artisan  turned  easily  into  the  "sturdy  beggar,"  or  the  bandit  of  tbc 
woods.  A  summary  redress  for  these  evils  was  found  by  the  Paiiia- 
mcnt  and  the  Crown  in  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  subsequeotlr 
embodied  in  the  Statute  of  labourers.  "  Every  man  or  woman,"  nins 
this  famous  Act,  "  of  whatsoever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body, 
and  within  the  age  of  threescore  years,  ,  .  .  and  not  having  of  his  own 
whereof  be  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own  about  the  tillage  of  whicb 
he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  serving  any  other,  shall  be  bound  to 
serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall  cake  only 
the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neigh bourhooci 
where  he  Is  bound  to  serve"  two  years  before  the  plague  began.  A 
refusal  to  obey  was  punished  by  imprisonment.  Stenter  measnits 
were  soon  found  to  be  necessary.  Not  only  was  the  price  of  labour 
fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  1350,  but  the  labour  class  was  once  more 
tied  to  the  soil.  The  labourer  was  forbidden  to  quit  the  parish  where 
he  lived  in  search  of  better-paid  employment;  if  he  disobeyed  be 
became  a  "  fugitive,"  and  subject  to  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  To  enforce  such  a  law  literally  must  have  been 
imfiossible,  for  com  had  risen  to  so  high  a  price  that  a  day^  labour 
at  the  old  wages  would  not  have  purchased  wheat  enough  for  a  man'i 
support.  But  the  landowners  did  not  flinch  from  the  attempt  Tlie 
repeated  re-enactment  of  the  law  shows  the  difficulty  of  applying  it 
and  the  stubbornness  of  the  struggle  which  it  brought  about  The 
tines  and  forfeitures  which  were  levied  for  infractions  of  its  pro- 
visions formed  a  large  source  of  royal  revenue,  but  so  inetfectual 
were  the  original  penalties  that  the  runaway  labourer  was  at  last 
ordered  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  while  the 
;  harbouring  of  serfs  in  towns  was  rigorously  put  down.  Nor  was  it 
j  merely  the  existing  class  of  free  labourers  which  was  attacked  by  thii 
reactionary  movement  Not  only  was  the  process  of  emancipation  sud- 
denly checked,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers,  who  were  employed, 
as  stewards  of  each  mannr,  was  recklessly  exercised  in  caoceUinp 
on  grounds  of  informality  manumissions  and  exemptions  vdiid» 
I  had  passed  without  question,  and  in  bringing  back  the  villain  ana 
'the  serf  into  a  bondage  from  which  they  held  themselves  freed.    Tb» 
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.ittcmpt  was  the  more  i^allini;  that  the  cause  had  to  be  pleaded  in  tiie 
manor-court  itself,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  very  ollicer  whose  interest 
it  was  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  his  lord.  We  can  see  the  growth 
of  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance  through  the  statutes  which  strove  in 
vain  to  repress  it  In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labour 
was  applied  with  even  more  rigour  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and 
combinations  became  frequent  among  the  lower  craftsmen.  In  the. 
country  the  free  labourers  found  allies  in  the  villains  whose  freedom 
from  manorial  service  was  questioned,  and  throughout  Kent  and  the 
eastern  counties  the  gatherings  of  '*  fugitive  serfs  "  were  supported  by 
an  organized  resistance  and  by  large  contributions  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthier  tenantry.  The  cry  of  the  poor  found  a  terrible 
utterance  in  the  words  of  ^a  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  as  the  courtly 
Froissart  calls  him,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been  preaching  a 
LoDardry  of  coarser  and  more  popular  type  than  that  of  Wyclif,  and 
who  found  audience  for  his  sermons  in  defiance  of  interdict  and  im- 
prisomnent  in  the  stout  yeomen  who  gathered  in  the  Kentish  church- 
yards. "'  Mad"  as  the  landowners  called  him,  it  was  in  the  preaching 
of  John  Ball  that  England  first  listened  to  the  knell  of  feudalism  and 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  ''Good  people,"  cried  the 
preacher,  '^things  will  never  go  well  in  England  so  long  as  goods 
be  not  in  common,  and  so  long  as  there  be  villains  and  gentlemen. 
By  what  right  are  they  whom  we  call  lords  greater  folk  than  wc? 
On  what  grounds  have  they  deserved  it  ?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in 
miage?  If  we  all  came  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are  better  than  we, 
if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they 
spend  in  their  pride  ?  They  are  clothed  in  velvet,  and  wann  in  their 
ibrs  and  their  ermines,  while  we  are  covered  with  rags.  They  have 
vine  and  spices  and  fair  bread ;  and  we  oat-cake  and  straw,  and 
water  to  drink.  They  have  leisure  and  fine  houses  ;  we  have  pain 
and  labour,  the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of 
vs  and  of  our  toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state."  It  was  the 
tyranny  of  property  that  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of  social- 
ism. A  spirit  fatal  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed 
m  the  popular  rhyme  which  condensed  the  levelling  doctrine  of 
John  Ball :  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the 
gentleman?* 

Th«  rhyme  was  running  from  lip  to  lip  when  a  fresh  instance  of 
public  oppression  fanned  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a  flame. 
Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonoured  old  age,  robbed  on  his 
death-bed  even  of  his  finger-rings  by  the  vile  mistress  to  whom  he  had 
clung,  and  the  accession  of  the  child  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard 
the  Second,  revi\'ed  the  hopes  of  what  in  a  political  sense  we  must 
still  call  the  popular  party  in  the  Legislature.    The  Parliament  oi  \xx\  ^ 
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work  of  reform,  and  boldly  assumed  the  control  of  the 
expenditure  by  means  of  a  standing  committee  of  two  buigesses 
of  London  :  that  of  1378  demanded  and  obtained  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  its  subsidies  had  been  spent  But  the  real  strength 
of  these  assemblies  was  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  desperatf 
struggle  in  which  the  proprietary  classes,  whom  they  exclusively  repre- 
sented, were  striving  to  reduce  the  labourer  into  a  fresh  serfage. 
Meanwhile  the  shame  of  defeat  abroad  was  added  to  the  misery 
and  discord  at  home.  The  French  war  ran  its  disastrous  course: 
one  English  fleet  was  beaten  by  the  Spaniards,  a  second  sunk  by  a 
storm ;  and  a  campaign  in  the  heart  of  France  ended,  Uke  its  pie- 
decessors,  in  disappointment  and  ruin.  It  was  to  defray  the  cost  of 
these  failures  that  the  Parliament  granted  a  fresh  subsidy,  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  poll-tax  on  every  pereon  in  the  realm.  To  such 
a  tax  the  poorest  man  contributed  as  large  a  sum  as  the  wealthiest, 
and  the  gross  injustice  of  such  an  exaction  set  England  on  fire  froin 
sea  to  sea.  In  the  eastern  counties  its  levy  gathered  crowds  tA 
pteasants  together,  armed  with  clubs,  rusty  swords,  and  bows ;  the 
royal  commissioners  sent  to  repress  the  tumult  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  a  party  of  insui^nts  in  Essex  gave  the  signal  for  open 
revolt  by  crossing  the  Thames  under  Jack  Straw  and  calling  Kent  to 
arms.  Canterbury,  where  "the  whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  threw 
open  its  gates,  plundered  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  dragged  John 
Ball  from  its  prison,  while  a  hundred  thousand  Kentish-men  gathered 
round  Wat  Tyler,  a  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  French  wars,  and 
who  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  bead  of  the  insurrection.  Quaint 
rhymes  passed  through  the  country,  and  served  as  sunmions  to  the 
revolt,  which  soon  extended  from  the  eastern  and  midland  counties 
over  all  England  south  of  the  Thames.  "John  Ball,"  ran  one, 
"grceteth  you  all,  and  doth  for  to  understand  he  hath  rui^  youi 
belL  Now  right  and  might,  will  and  skill,  God  speed  every  dele." 
"  Help  truth,"  ran  another,  "  and  truth  shall  help  you !  Now 
reigneth  pride  in  price,  and  covetise  is  counted  wise,  and  lechery 
wiihouten  shame,  and  gluttony  withouten  blame.  Envy  reigoeth 
with  treason,  and  sloth  is  take  in  great  season.  God  do  bote,  for 
tyme  I "  We  recognize  Ball's  hand  in  the  yet  more  stining 
'  'Jack the  Miller"  and  "Jack the  Carter."  "Jack  Miller 
asketh  help  to  turn  his  mill  aright.  He  hath  grounden  small,  small : 
the  King's  Son  of  Heaven  he  shall  pay  for  all.  Look  thy  mill  go 
aright  with  the  four  sailes,  and  the  post  stand  with  stead&stness. 
With  right  and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will ;  let  might 
help  right,  and  skill  go  before  will,  and  right  before  might,  so  goeth 
our  mill  aright."  "Jack  Carter,"  ran  the  companion  missive,  "prays 
you  all  that  ye  make  a  good  end  of  that  ye  have  begun,  and  do 
well,  and  aye  better  and  better :  for  at  the  even  men  heareth  the 
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lay."  "  Falseness  and  guile,"  sang  Jack  Trewman,  "have  reigned  too 
ong,  and  truth  faalh  been  set  under  a  lock,  and  falseness  and  guile 
■eigneth  in  every  stock.  No  man  may  come  truth  to,  but  if  he  sing 
si  dedero.'  True  love  is  away  that  was  so  good,  and  clerks  for 
irealth  work  them  woe.  Cod  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme,"  In  the  rude 
ingle  of  these  lines  began  for  England  the  literature  of  political 
:oDtTaversy :  they  are  the  first  predecessors  of  the  pamphlets  of 
Milton  and  of  Buike.  Rough  as  theyare,they  express  clearly  enough 
[be  mingled  passions  which  met  in  the  revolt  of  the  peasants ;  their 
longing  for  a  right  rule,  for  plain  and  simple  justice ;  their  scorn  of  the 
immoialit^  of  the  nobles  and  the  infamy  of  the  court;  their  resentment 
at  the  perversion  of  the  law  to  the  cause  of  oppression.  The  revolt 
spread  like  wildfire  over  the  country :  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambridge 
and  Hertfordshire  rose  in  arms :  from  Sussex  and  Surrey  the  insurrec- 
tion extended  as  lar  as  Winchester  and  Somerset.  But  the  strength 
of  the  rising  lay  in  the  Kentish-men,  who  were  marching  on  London. 
As  they  poured  on  to  Blackheath,  every  lawyer  who  fell  into  their 
hands  was  put  to  death  ;  "  not  till  all  these  were  killed  would  the  land 
enjoy  its  old  freedom  again,"  the  peasants  shouted  as  they  fired  the 
homes  of  the  stewards  and  flung  the  records  of  the  manor-courts  into 
the  flames.  The  whole  population  joined  them  as  they  marched 
akng,  while  the  nobles  were  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancastn'  fled  before  the  popular  hatred  over  the  border,  and  took 
refiige  in  Scotland,  The  young  King — he  was  but  a  boy  of  sixteen — 
addressed  them  from  a  boat  on  the  river  ;  but  the  refusal  of  his 
Council  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop  Sudbury  to  allow  him  to 
land  kindled  the  peasants  to  fury,  and  with  cries  of  "Treason" 
the  great  mass  rushed  on  London.  Its  gates  were  flung  open  by 
the  poorer  artisans  within  the  city,  and  the  stately  palace  of  John 
of  Gaunt  at  the  Savoy,  the  new  inn  of  the  lawyers  at  the  Temple, 
the  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants,  were  soon  in  a  blaie.  But  the 
insurgents,  as  they  proudly  boasted,  were  "seekers  of  truth  and 
justice,  not  thieves  or  robbers,"  and  a  plunderer  found  carrying  off 
a  silver  vessel  from  the  sack  of  the  Savoy  was  flung  with  his  spoil 
into  the  flames.  The  general  terror  was  shown  ludicrously  enough  on 
the  following  day,  when  a  daring  band  of  peasants,  under  Tyler  him- 
lel^  forced  their  way  into  the  Tower,  and  taking  the  panic-stricken 
knights  of  the  garrison  in  rough  horse-play  by  die  beard,  promised 
to  be  their  equals  and  good  comrades  in  the  time  to  come.  But  the 
horse-play  changed  into  dreadful  earnest  when  Archbishop  Sudbury 
and  some  of  the  ministers  who  had  hindered  the  King  from  a  con- 
Terence  with  the  peasants  were  discovered  in  the  chapel ;  the  primate 
ras  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hitt,  and 
lie  same  vengeance  was  wreaked  on  the  treasurer  and  the  chief  com- 
nisnoner  in  the  levy  of  the  hated  poll-ta-t.    Meanwhile  the  Kin% 
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found  the  mass  of  the  peasants  waiting  for  a  conference  with  him 
without  the  city  at  Mile-End.  "  I  am  your  King  and  Lord,  good 
people,"  the  boy  began  with  a  fearlessness  which  marked  his  whole 
bearing  throughout  the  crisis  ;  "what  will  ye?"  "We  will  that  you 
free  us  for  evar,"  shouted  the  peasants,  "  us  and  our  lands  \  and 
that  we  be  never  named  nor  held  for  serfs."  "  I  grant  it,"  replied 
Richard;  and  he  bade  them  go  home,  pledging  himself  at  once  to 
issue  chariers  of  freedom  and  amnesty.  A  shout  of  joy  welcomed 
the  promise.  Throughout  the  day  more  than  thirty  clerks  wtte 
I  busied  writing  letters  of  pardon  and  emancipation,  and  with  theM 
'  the  mass  of  the  insurgents  dispersed  quietly  to  their  hornet  It 
:  was  with  such  a  charter  that  William  Grindecobbe  returned  to  St 
Albans,  and  breaking  at  the  head  of  the  townsmen  into  the  abbey 
precincts,  summoned  the  abbot  to  deliver  up  the  charters  which 
bound  the  town  in  serfage  to  bis  house.  But  a  more  striking  proof  of 
I  its  servitude  remained  in  the  millstones,  which  after  a  long  suit  at 
j  law  had  been  surrendered  to  the  abbey,  and  placed  within  its  cloister 
as  a  triumphant  witness  that  no  burgess  held  the  right  of  grinding 
com  within  the  bounds  of  its  domain.  The  men  of  St.  Albans  now 
!  burst  the  cloister  gates,  and  tearing  the  millstones  from  the  floor, 
1  broke  them  into  small  pieces,  "  like  blessed  bread  in  church,"  so  that 
I  each  might  have  something  to  show  of  the  day  when  their  freedom 
\  was  won  again. 

Thirty  thousand  peasants,  however,  still  remained  with  Wat  Tyler 
to  watch  over  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  pledge,  and  it  was  this  body 
which  Richard  by  a  mere  chance  encountered  the  next  morning  at 
Sroithfield.  Hot  words  passed  between  his  train  and  the  peasant  leader, 
who  had  advanced  to  a  fresh  conference  with  the  King  \  AnA  a  threat 
brought  on  a  brief  scuffle  in  which  the  Mayor  of  London,  William 
Walworth,  struck  Tyler  with  his  da^cr  to  the  ground.  "  Kill,  kiH," 
shouted  the  crowd,  "they  have  killed  our  Captain."  "  What  need  ye, 
my  masters?"  cried  the  boy  King,  as  he  rode  boldly  to  the  front,"! 
am  your  Captain  and  your  King  !  Follow  me."  The  hopes  of  the 
peasants  centred  in  the  young  sovereign  :  one  object  of  their  rising 
had  been  to  free  him  from  the  evil  counsellors  who,  as  they  believet^ 
abused  his  youth,  and  they  now  followed  him  with  a  touching  loyalty 
and  trust  to  the  Tower.  His  mother  welcomed  him  with  tears  of  joy. 
■''  Rejoice  and  praise  God,"  the  boy  answered,  "for  I  have  recovoed 
to-day  my  heritage  which  was  lost,  and  the  realm  of  England.* 
The  panic  of  the  nobles  had  in  fact  passed  away,  and  six  thousand 
knights  gathered  round  the  King,  eager  for  blood,  but  Richard  was 
as  yet  true  to  his  word ;  he  contented  himself  with  issuing  the 
promised  letters  of  freedom  and  dismissing  the  peasants  to  their 
homes.  The  revolt,  indeed,  was  far  from  being  at  an  end.  A 
strong    body  of  peasants  occupied    St.    Albans,      In    the  eastern 
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CMintics    fiftv   thousand  men  forced   tlic    grates   of  St.    l\dnuindhbiir\ 
;.r.d  wrested  from  the  trcmbhng  monks  a  charter  of  cnfraiRhiscment 
fr  the  town.     Littestcr,  a  dyer  of  Norwich,  headed  a  stronj^  mass  of 
peasants,  under  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Commons,  and  compelled 
the  nobles  he  captured  to  act  as  his  meat- tasters  and  to  serve  him  on 
their  knees  during  his  repast.     But  the  death  of  Tyler  gave  courage 
to  the  nobles,  while  it  seems  to  have   robbed  the  action  of  the 
peasants  of  all  concert  and  decision.     The  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich 
fell  lance  in  hand  on  the  rebel  camp  in  his  own  diocese,  and  scattered 
them  at  the  first  shock  :  while  the  King,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
spread  terror  by'  the  ruthlessness  of  his  executions  as  he  marched 
in  triuniph  through   Kent  and  Essex.     But  the  stubbornness  of  the 
resistance  which  he  met  showed  the  temper  of  the  people.      The 
villagers  of  Billericay  demanded  from  the  King  the  same  liberties  as 
their  lords,  and  on  his  refusal  threw  themselves  into  the  woods  and 
fought  two  hard  fights  before  they  were  reduced  to  submission.     It 
was  only  by  threats  of  death  that  verdicts  of  guilty  could  be  wrung 
from  the  Essex  jurors  when  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  brought 
before  them.     Grindccobbe  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  persuade 
his  followers  at  St.  Albans  to  restore  the  charters  they  had  wrung 
from  the  monks.    He  turned  bravely  to  his  fellow-townsmen  and  bade 
them  take  no  thought  for  his  trouble.    'Mf  I  die,"  he  said,  *'  I  shall  die 
for  the  cause  of  the  freedom  we  have  won,  counting  myself  happy  to 
€nd  my  life  by  such  a  martyrdom.    Do  then  to-day  as  you  would  have 
done  had  I  been  killed  yesterday."    But  the  stubborn  will  of  the  con- 
qaered  was  met  by  as  stubborn  a  will  in  their  conquerors.    The  royal 
council  indeed  showed  its  sense  of  the  danger  of  a  mere  policy  of 
resistance  by  submitting  the  question  of  enfranchisement  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  with  words 
which  suggested  a  compromise.    "If  you  desire  to  enfranchise  and 
set  at  liberty  the  said   serfs,"  ran  the  royal   message,   "by   your 
common   assent,  as  the  King  has  been  informed  that  some  of  you 
desire,  he  will  consent  to  your  prayer."    But  no  thoughts  of  com- 
promise influenced  the  landowners  in  their  reply.    The  King's  grant 
and  letters,  the  Parliament  answered  with  perfect  truth,  were  legally 
mill  and  void :  their  serfs  were  their  goods,  and  the  King  could  not 
take  their  goods  from  them  but  by  their  own  consent     "  And  this 
consent,"  they  ended,  "we  have  never  given  and  never  will  give,  were 
we  all  to  die  in  one  day." 
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[Amijrritui. — The  "  Annalea  Ricudi  Secnndi  et  Henrici  Qouti,"  pabliihed 
by  the  Mutter  of  the  Rolls  (ia  "TroVeloweet  Adoil  Chronica.")  fonnthe  buis 
for  this  period  of  the  St.  Albuis  compilation  which  puses  under  the  name  of 
WalMoglmm,  and  from  which  the  Life  of  Richard  by  the  Monk  of  Eveihun 
is  for  the  most  part  derived.  The  same  violent  Laiicastrian  sympathjr  ntn* 
through  Waliingham  and  the  fifth  book  of  Knyghton's  Chronicle,  a  worii 
which  we  probahl}'  owe,  not  to  KnyghtoD  himself,  but  to  a.  concempoiaty 
canon  of  Leicester.  The  French  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  vehementlT 
on  Richard'g  side.  Froissart,  who  ends  at  this  time,  is  supplemented  by  the  metri- 
cal history  of  Creton  (in  Archseoltwia,  vrf.  xx.)  and  the  "Chroniquede  laTiai- 
tonet  Mort  de  Richard  "(Engliih  Historical  Sodety),  both  the  works  of  French 
aottiocs,  and  published  in  France  in  the  time  of  Henrj  the  Fourth,  probably 
with  the  aim  of  arouiins  French  feeling  against  the  policy  of  invasion  which 
bad  been  revived  by  the  House  of  Lancaster.  For  the  popular  feeling  in 
England  we  may  consult  Mr.  Wiieht's  "  Political  Songs  Irnm  Edward  III.  to 
Ridiard  III."  (Master  of  Rolls'  Series).  The  Fcedera  and  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment are  indiii>etuable  for  (his  period  :  its  constitutioQal  importance  has  been 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hallam  ("Middle  Ages").  The  poem  of  William 
Longland,  the  "Complaint  of  Piers  the  Ploughman"  {admirably  edited  by 
Mr.  Slteiit  for  the  Early  English  Teit  Society),  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
th«  social  condition  of  England  at  the  time ;  we  owe  to  the  same  anthiK-  a 
poem  on  "The  Deposition  of  Richard  II.,"  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  The  best  modem  work  on  Richard  the  Second  is  that  of  M. 
Wallon  ("  Richaid  II."    Paris,  1S64). 


All  the  darker  and  sterner  aspects  of  the  age  which  we  have  been 
viewing,  its  social  revolt,  its  moral  and  religious  awakening,  the  misery 
of  the  peasant,  the  protest  of  the  Lollard,  are  painted  with  a  terrible 
fidelity  in  the  poem  of  William  Longlknd.  Nothing  brings  more 
vividly  home  to  us  the  social  chasm  which  in  the  fotirteenth  century 
severed  the  rich  from  the  poor  than  the  contrast  between  the  "  Com- 
plaint of  Piers  the  Ploughman  "  and  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  The 
world  of  wealth  and  ease  and  laughter  through  which  the  courtly 
Chaucer  moves  with  eyes  downcast  as  in  a  pleasant  dream  is  a  far-off 
world  of  wrong  and  of  ungodliness  to  the  gaunt  poet  of  the  poor.  Bom 
probably  in  Shropshire,  where  he  had  been  put  to  school  and  received 
minor  orders  as  a  clerk,  "  Long  Will,"  as  Longland  was  nicknamed 
for  his  tall  stature,  found  his  way  at  an  early  age  to  London,  and 
earned  a  miserable  livelihood  there  by  singing  placebos  and  diriges  in 
the  stalely  flincr^  of  his  day.  Men  took  the  silent  moody  clerk  for 
,  a  madman  ;  his  bitter  poverty  quickened  the  defiant  pride  that  made 
him  loth— as  he  tells  us — to  bow  to  the  gay  lords  and  dames  who  rode 
decked  in  silver  and  minivere  along  the  Cheap,  or  to  exchange  a 
"  God  save  you  "  with  the  law  Serjeants  as  he  passed  their  new  house  in 
the  Temple.    His  world  is  the  world  of  the  poor :  he  dwells  on  the  poor 
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man's  life,  on  his  hunger  and  toil,  bts  rough  revelry  and  his  despair 
with  the  narrow  intensity  of  a  man  who  has  no  outlook  beyond  it. 
The  naiTOwness,  the  misery,  the  monotony  of  the  life  he  paints  reflect 
themselves  in  his  verse.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  love  of 
nature  or  a  grim  earnestness  of  wrath  quicken  his  rhyme  into 
poetry ;  there  is  not  a  gleam  of  the  bright  human  sympathy  of 
Chaucer,  of  his  fresh  delight  in  the  gaiety,  the  tenderness,  the  daring 
of  the  world  about  him,  of  his  picturesque  sense  of  even  its  coarsest 
contrasts,  of  his  delicate  irony,  of  his  courtly  wit  The  cumbrous 
aEcgory,  the  tedious  platitudes,  the  rhymed  texts  from  Scripture  which 
fotm  the  staple  of  Longland's  work,  are  only  broken  here  and  there  by 
[duases  of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  by  bitter  outbursts,  by  pictures  of 
a  broad  Hogaithian  humour.  What  chains  one  to  the  poem  is  its 
deep  undertone  of  sadness  :  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and  the  gaunt 
Thymer  who  stalks  silently  along  the  Strand  has  no  faith  in  his  power 
to  pat  it  right  His  poem  covers  indeed  an  age  of  shame  and 
suffeiing  such  as  England  had  never  known,  for  if  its  tiist  brief  sketch 
appeared  two  years  after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  its  completion  may 
be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  its  final 
issue  preceded  but  by  a  single  year  the  Peasant  Revolt.  Londonor  as 
he  is,  Will's  fancy  flies  far  from  the  sin  and  suflering  of  the  great  city  to 
a  May-moniing  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  "  I  was  very  forwandered  and 
went  me  to  rest  under  a  broad  bank  by  a  bum  side,  and  as  I  lay  and 
leaned  and  looked  in  the  water  I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping,  it  sweyved 
(sotmdcd)  so  merry."  Just  as  Chaucer  gathers  the  typical  Rgures  of 
the  world  he  saw  into  lUs  pilgrim  train,  so  the  dreamer  gathers  into  a 
wide  field  his  army  of  traders  and  chafTerers,  of  hermits  and  solitaries, 
of  minstrels,  "japeis  and  jinglers,"  bidders  and  be^ars,  ploughmen 
that  "  in  setting  and  in  sowing  swonken  (toil)  full  bard,"  pilgrims 
"with  their  wenches  after,"  weavers  and  labourers,  burgess  and  bond- 
man, lawya:  and  scrivener,  court-haunting  bishops,  friars,  and  par- 
doners "  parting  the  silver  "  with  the  parish  priest.  Their  pilgrimage 
is  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  Truth ;  their  guide  to  Truth  neither  clerk 
nor  priest  but  Peterkin  the  Ploughman,  whom  they  lind  ploughing  in 
his  field.  He  it  is  who  bids  the  knight  no  more  wrest  gifts  from  his 
tenant  nor  misdo  with  the  poor.  "  Though  be  be  thine  underling 
'  here,  well  may  hap  in  heaven  that  he  be  worthier  set  and  with 
more  bliss  than  thou.  .  .  .  For  in  cbaiiiel  at  church  churles  be 
evil  to  know,  or  a  knight  from  a  knave  there."  The  gospel  of  equality 
is  backed  by  the  gospel  of  labour.  The  aim  of  the  Ploughman 
is  to  work,  and  to  make  the  world  work  with  him.  He  warns  the 
labourer  as  he  warns  the  knight  Hunger  is  Cod's  instrument  in 
bringing  the  idlest  to  toil,  and  Hunger  waits  to  work  her  will  on  the 
idler  and  the  waster.  On  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  between  wealth 
and  labour,  Longland  stands  alone  in  his  fairness  to  both,  in  his  idiievd  . 
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political  and  religious  common  sense.  In  the  face  of  the  popular  hatred 
towards  John  of  Gaunt,  he  paints  the  Duke  in  a  famous  apologue  as 
the  cat  who,  greedy  as  she  might  be,  at  any  rate  keeps  the  noble  rat$ 
from  utterly  devouring  the  mice  of  the  people.  The  poet  is  loyal 
to  the  Oiurch,  but  his  pilgrimage  is  not  lo  Walsingham,  but  to  Truth  ; 
he  proclaims  a  righteous  life  to  be  better  than  a  host  of  indulgences, 
and  Cod  sends  His  pardon  to  Piers  when  priests  dispute  it.  But  he 
sings  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  loneliness  and  without  hope.  It  is 
only  in  a  dream  that  he  sees  Corruption,  "  Lady  Meed,"  brought  to 
tri^,  and  the  world  repenting  at  the  preaching  of  Reason,  la  the 
waking  life  Reason  finds  no  listeners.  The  poet  himself  is  looked 
upon — he  tells  us  bitterly — as  a  madman.  There  is  a  terrible  despair 
in  the  close  of  his  later  poem,  where  the  triumph  of  Christ  is  only 
followed  by  the  reign  of  Antichrist ;  where  Contrition  slumbers 
amidst  the  revel  of  Death  and  Sin ;  and  Conscience,  hard  beset  by 
Pride  and  Sloth,  rouses  himself  with  a  last  effort,  and  seizing  his 
pilgrim  staff  wanders  over  the  world  to  find  Piers  Ploughman. 

The  strife  indeed  which  Longland  would  have  averted  ragedonly 
the  fiercer  after  the  repression  of  the  Peasant  Revolt.  The  Statutes 
of  Labourers,  effective  as  they  proved  in  sowing  hatred  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  in  creating  a  mass  of  pauperism  for  later  times  to 
deal  with,  were  powerless  for  their  immediate  ends,  either  in  reducing 
the  actual  rate  of  wages  or  in  restricting  the  mass  of  floating  labour  to 
definite  areas  of  employment.  During  the  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Peasant  Revolt  villainage  died  out  so  rapidly  that  it  became  a  rare 
and  antiquated  thing.  A  hundred  years  after  the  Black  Death,  we 
learn  from  a  high  authority  that  the  wages  of  an  English  labourer 
"commanded  twice  the  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could, 
have  been  obtained  for  the  wages  paid  under  Edward  the  Third."  The 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  incidental  descriptions  of  the  life  of 
the  working  classes  which  we  find  in  Piers  Ploughman.  Labourers, 
Longland  tells  us,  "that  have  no  land  to  live  on  but  their  hands,'' 
disdained  to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  "fresh  flesh 
or  fish,  fried  or  bake,  and  that  hot  or  hotter  for  chilling  of  their  maw." 
The  market  was  still  in  fact  in  the  labourer's  hands,  in  spite  of  statutes  ; 
"and  but  ifhebehighly  hired  else  will  he  chide  and  wail  the  time  that  be 
was  made  a  workman."  The  poet  saw  clearly  that  as  population  rose 
to  its  normal  rate  times  such  as  these  would  pass  away.  "Whiles 
Hunger  was  their  master  here  would  none  of  them  chide  nor  strive 
against  kis  statute,  so  sternly  he  looked :  and  I  warn  you,  workmen, 
win  while  ye  may,  for  Hunger  hitherward  hasteth  him  fast."  But  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  there  were  seasons  of  the  year  during  which 
employment  for  this  floating  mass  of  labour  was  hard  to  find.  In  the 
long  interval  between  harvest-tide  and  harvest-tide,  work  and  food 
were  alike  scarce  in  the  mediaeval  homestead.    "1  have  no  penny," 
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uys  Piers  the  Ploughman  in  such  a  season,  in  lines  which  give  us  the 
picture  of  a  iaxai  of  the  day,  "pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese 
nor  pigS)  but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and  cream,  and  an  oaten 
cake,  and  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  bakea  for  my  children.  I 
have  no  salt  bacon  nor  no  cooked  me.it  coLlops  for  to  make,  but  I  have 
paisley  and  leeks  and  many  cabbage  plants,  and  eke  a  cow  and  a 
calf,  and  a  cart-mare  to  draw  a-iield  my  dung  while  the  drought 
lasteth,  and  by  this  livelihood  we  must  all  live  till  Lammas-tide 
(August),  and  by  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  in  my  croft."  But 
it  was  not  till  Lammas-tide  that  high  wages  and  the  new  com 
bade  "  Hunger  go  to  sleep,"  and  during  the  long  spring  and  summer 
the  free  labourer,  and  the  "  waster  that  will  not  work  but  wander 
about,  that  will  eat  no  bread  but  the  Anest  wheat,  nor  drink  but 
of  the  best  and  brownest  ale,"  was  a  source  of  social  and  political 
dai^er.  "He  grievelh  him  against  God  and  grudgeth  against 
Reason,  and  then  curseth  he  Che  King  and  all  his  Council  after  such 
law  to  allow  labourers  to  grieve."  The  terror  of  the  landowners 
eiqiressed  itself  in  legislation  which  was  a  fitting  sequel  of  the  Statutes 
of  Labourers.  They  forbade  the  child  of  any  tiller  of  the  soil 
^pcenticed  in  a  town.  They  prayed  Richard  to  ordain  "that  no 
bondman  nor  bondwoman  shall  place  their  children  at  school, 
been  done,  so  as  to  advance  their  children  in  the  world  by  their  going 
■Uo  the  Church."  The  new  colleges  which  were  being  founded  at 
two  Universities  at  this  moment  closed  their  gates  upon  villains. 
was  the  failure  of  such  futile  efforts  to  effect  their  aim  which  drove 
tbe  energy  of  the  great  proprietors  Into  a  new  direction,  and 
end  Tevolutioniied  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  the  country. 
Sheep  farrning  required  fewer  hands  than  tillage,  and  the  scarcity 
ud  high  price  of  labour  tended  to  throw  more  and  more  land  into 
sheep-farms.  In  the  decrease  of  personal  service,  as  villainage  died 
snray,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  diminish  the  number  of 
tenants  on  his  estate  as  it  had  been  before  his  interest  to  maintain  i 
and  he  did  this  by  massing  the  small  allotments  together  into  largi 
holdings.  By  this  course  of  eviction  the  number  of  the  free-labour 
class  was  enormously  increased  while  the  area  of  employment 
diminished  ;  and  the  social  danger  from  vagabondage  and  the  "  st 
beggar"  grew  every  day  greater  till  it  brought  about  the  despotis 
the  Tudora. 

This  social  danger  mingled  with  the  yet  more  formidable  relij 
peril  which  sprang  from  the  party  violence  of  the  later  Lollardry.  The 
persecution  of  Courtenay  had  deprived  the  religious  reform  of  its 
mwe  learned  adherents  and  of  the  support  of  the  University,  while 
Wyclifs  death  had  robbed  it  of  its  head  at  a  moment  when  little  had 
been  done  save  a  work  of  destruction.  From  that  moment  LoUardism 
ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  an  oiganized  movement,  and  crumbled 
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3  general  spirit  of  revolt.  All  the  religious  and  social  discontent  of 
the  times  floated  instinctively  to  this  new  centre  ;  the  socialist  dreams 
of  the  peasantry,  the  new  and  keener  spirit  of  personal  morality,  the 
hatred  of  the  friars,  the  jealousy  of  the  great  lords  towards  the  prelacy, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritan  z^oC  were  hiended  together  in  a  common 
hostility  to  the  Church  and  a  common  resolve  to  substitute  personal 
reUgionfor  its  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system.  But  it  was  this  want 
of  organization,  this  looseness  and  fluidity  of  the  new  movement,  that 
made  it  penetrate  through  every  class  of  society.  Women  as  well  as 
men  became  the  preachers  of  the  new  sect  Its  numbers  increased  till 
to  the  frenzied  panic  of  the  Churchmen  it  seemed  as  if  every  third  man 
in  the  streets  was  a  Lollard.  The  movement  had  its  own  schools,  its 
own  books  ;  its  pamphlets  were  passed  everywhere  from  hand  to  hand ; 
scurrilous  ballads,  in  which  it  revived  old  attacks  of  "Golias"  in  the 
Angevin  times  upon  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  were  sung  at 
every  comer.  Nobles,  like  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  at  a  later  time 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  placed  themselves  openly  at  the  head  of  the  cause 
and  threw  open  their  gates  as  a  reliige  for  its  missionaries.  London 
in  its  hatred  of  the  clergy  was  fiercely  Lollard,  and  defended  a  Lollard 
preacher  who  had  ventured  to  advocate  the  new  doctrines  &om  the 
pulpit  of  St  Paul's.  Its  mayor,  John  of  Northampton,  showed  the 
influence  of  the  new  morality  in  the  Puritan  spirit  with  which  he  dealt 
with  the  morals  of  the  city.  Compelled  to  act,  as  he  said,  by  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  clergy,  who  connived  for  money  at  every  kind  of  debauchery, 
he  arrested  the  loose  women,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  carted  them 
through  the  streets  as  an  object  of  public  scom.  But  the  moral  spirit 
of  the  new  movement,  though  infinitely  its  grander  side,  was  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church  than  its  open  repudiation  of  the  older  doctrines 
and  systems  of  Christendom,  Out  of  the  floating  mass  of  opinion 
which  bore  the  name  of  LoUardry  one  great  faith  gradually  evolved 
itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  religious 
truth.  The  translation  of  Wydif  did  its  work.  Scripture,  complains 
a  canon  of  Leicester,  "became  a  vulgar  thing,  and  more  open  to  lay 
folk  and  women  that  knew  how  to  read  than  it  is  wont  to  be  to  clerl^ 
themselves."  Consequences  which  Wyclif  had  perhaps  shrunk  from 
drawing  were  boldly  drawn  by  his  disciples.  The  Church  was 
declared  to  have  become  apostate,  its  priesthood  was  denounced  as  no 
priesthood,  its  sacraments  as  idolatry.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy 
attempted  to  stifle  the  new  movement  by  their  old  weapon  of  perse- 
cution. The  jealousy  entertained  by  the  baronage  and  gentry  of  every 
pretension  of  the  Church  to  secular  power  foiled  its  eflbrts  to  make 
persecution  effective.  At  the  moment  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  Courtenay 
procured  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  commissioned  the  sherifb  to 
sdze  all  persons  convicted  before  the  bishops  of  preaching  heresy. 
But  the  statute  was  repealed  in  the  next  session,  and  the  Commons 
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added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  by  their  protest  that  they  considered 
it  "in  nowise  their  interest  to  be  more  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
prelates  or  more  bound  by  them  than  their  ancestors  had  been  in 
times  past."  Heresy  indeed  was  still  a  felony  by  the  common  law,  and 
there  were  earlier  instaQces  in  our  history  of  the  punishment  of  heretics 
by  the  Kre.  But  the  limitation  of  each  bishop's  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  diocese  madeit  almost  impossibleto  arrest  the  wander- 
ing preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  civil  punishment — even  if  it 
had  been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion — seems  to  have  long  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Experience  proved  to  the  prelates  that  no  sheriff  would 
anest  on  the  mere  warrant  of  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  and  that  no 
royal  court  would  issue  the  old  writ  "for  the  burning  of  a  heretic" 
on  ft  bishop's  reqnisition.  But  powerless  as  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
were  for  purposes  of  repression,  they  were  effective  in  rousing  the 
temper  of  the  Lollards  into  a  bitter  and  fanatical  hatred  of  their 
pcnecutors.  The  Lollard  teachers  directed  their  fiercest  invectives 
against  the  wealth  and  secularity  of  the  great  Churchmen.  In  a 
formal  petition  to  Parliament  they  mingled  denunciations  of  the 
riches  of  the  clergy  with  an  open  profession  of  disbelief  in  tran- 
substantiation,  priesthood,  pilgrimages,  and  image  worship,  and  a 
demand,  which  illustrates  the  strange  medley  of  opinions  which 
jostled  together  in  the  new  movement,  that  war  might  be  declared 
uachristian,  and  that  trades  such  as  those  of  the  goldsmith  or  the 
aimourer,  which  were  contrary  to  apostolical  poverty,  might  be  ban- 
ished frtnn  the  realm.  They  contended  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
Parliament  of  the  next  reign  adopted  the  statement)  that  from  the 
superfluous  revenues  of  the  Church,  if  once  they  were  applied  to 
purposes  of  general  utility,  the  King  might  maintain  fifteen  earls, 
fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  squires,  besides  endowing 
a  hundred  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Hie  distress  of  the  landowners,  the  general  disorganization  of  the 
country,  in  every  part  of  which  bands  of  marauders  were  openly 
deling  the  law,  Uie  panic  of  the  Church  and  of  society  at  large  as  the 
projects  of  the  Lollards  shaped  themselves  into  more  daring  and 

!  revolutionary  forms,  added  a  fresh  keeimess  to  the  national  discontent 
It  the  languid  and  inefficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  France  was,  in 
&ct,  mistress  of  the  seas  ;  Guienne  lay  at  her  mercy,  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  England  itself  was  flung  open  to  her  by  the  alliance  of  the 
Scots.  The  landing  of  a  French  force  in  the  Forth  roused  the  whole 
country  to  a  desperate  effort,  and  a  large  and  well-equipped  army  of 
'  En^ishmen  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh  in  the  vain  hope  of  bring- 
ing their  enemy  to  battle.  A  more  terrible  blow  followed  in  the  sub- 
mission of  Ghent  to  the  French  forces,  the  reception  of  a  French  prince 
I  by  Flanders  as  its  Count,  and  the  loss  of  the  one  remaining  market  for 
English  commerce ;  while  the  forces  which  should  have  been  employed 
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in  saving  it,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  English  shores  against 
the  threat  of  invasion,  were  squandered  by  John  of  Gaunt  on  the 
Spanish  frontier  in  pursuit  of  a  visionary  crown,  which  he  claimed 
in  his  wife's  right,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  But  ei-en 
calamities  such  as  these  galled  the  national  piide  less  than  the  peace 
tendency  of  the  court.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
had  stood  since  the  mippression  of  the  revolt  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  councils,  and  the  whole  aim  of  his  policy  had  been  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  France.  Unsuccessful  as  they  were  in 
effecting  this  object,  his  efforts  roused  the  resentment  of  die  nobles, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  the  Parliament  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  and 
the  transfer  of  the  royal  power  to  a  permanent  Council  chosen 
by  the  lords.  The  resistance  of  the  young  King  was  crushed  b) 
the  appearance  of  the  baronage  in  arms,  and  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment hurried  into  exile  and  to  death  both  the  Earl  and  the  judges 
of  his  party  who  had  pronounced  the  rale  of  the  Council  to  be 
in  itself  illegal.  It  may  have  been  the  violence  of  these  measures 
which  restored  popular  sympathy  lo  the  royal  cause,  for  hardly  a  year 
had  pasted  when  Richard  found  himself  strong  enough  to  break  down 
by  a  word  the  government  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  vjunly. 
In  the  great  Easter  Council  he  suddenly  asked  his  uncle  to  tell  him 
how  old  he  was,  "Your  Highness,"  replied  Gloucester,  "is  in  your 
twenty-second  year."  "Then  1  am  old  enough  to  manage  my  own 
affairs,"  said  Richard,  coolly.  "  1  have  been  longer  under  guardian- 
ship than  any  ward  in  my  realm.  I  thank  you  for  your  past  services, 
my  lords,  but  I  need  them  no  longer." 

For  nine  years  the  young  King  wielded  the  power  which  thus  passed 
quietly  into  his  hands  with  singular  wisdom  and  good  fortune.  On  the 
one  hand  he  carried  his  peace  policy  into  effect  by  a  succession  of 
negotiations  which  brought  about  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  four 
years,  and  th:a  period  of  rest  was  lengthened  lo  twenty-eight  by  a 
subsequent  agreement  on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France.  On  the  other  he  announced  his 
resolve  to  rule  by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  submitted  to  its 
censure,  and  consulted  it  on  all  matters  of  importance.  In  a  vigorous 
campaign  he  pacified  Ireland  while  redressing  the  abuses  of  its 
government ;  and  the  Lollard  troubles  which  had  broken  out  during 
his  absence  were  at  once  repressed  on  his  return.  But  the  brilliant 
abilities  which  Richard  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Ptantagenets 
were  marred  by  a  fitful  inconstancy  and  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge. 
His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
war-party ;  his  turbulent  opposition  to  the  peace  policy  of  the 
King,  and  his  resistance  to  the  French  marriage  which  embodied  it, 
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may  have  made  a  conflict  inevitable;  but  the  Tcadiness  with  vhich 
Rujtard  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  provoking  such  a  contest 
shows  the  bitteAess  with  which  during  the  long  years  which 
had  passed  since  the  death  of  Suffolk  he  had  brooded  over  his 
projects  of  vengeance.  The  Parliament  which  had  been  employed  by 
Gloucester  to  himible  the  Crown  was  now  used  to  crush  its  opponents. 
The  pardons  granted  nine  years  before  were  recalled  ;  the  commission 
of  R^ency  declared  to  have  been  illegal,  and  it  was  ruled  that  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  rendered  its  promoters  guilty  of 
treason.  The  blow  was  ruthlessly  fallowed  up.  When  the 
to  answer  to  his  impeachment  reached  the  Duke,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  prison  at  Calais  :  while  his  chief  supporter,  Arundel, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  condemned  to  exile,  and  tbe 
nobles  of  his  party  to  imprisonment  The  measures  introduced 
into  the  Parliament  of  the  following  year  showed  that  from  a 
project  of  revenge  Richard's  designs  had  widened  into  a  definite  plan 
of  absolute  government  -  He  was  freed  from  Parliamentary  control  by 
tbe  grant  to  him  of  a  tax  upon  wool  for  the  term  of  his  life. 
step  got  rid  of  Parliament  itself.  A  committee  of  twelve  peers  and 
six  commoners  was  appointed  in  Parliament,  with  power  to  continue 
their  sittings  after  its  dissolution  and  to  "examine  and  determine  all 
matters  and  subjects  which  had  been  moved  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  with  all  the  dependencies  thereoC"  The  aim  of  Richard  was 
supersede  by  means  of  this  permanent  commission  the  body  from 
which  it  originated  :  he  at  once  employed  it  to  determine  causes  a 
enact  laws,  and  forced  from  every  tenant  of  the  Crown  an  oath 
recognize  the  vabdity  of  its  acts  and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  alter 
or  revoke  them.  With  such  an  engine  at  his  conmiand  the  King  was 
absolute,  and  with  the  appearance  of  absolutism  the  temper  of  his  reign 
suddenly  changed.  A  system  of  forced  loans,  the  sale  of  charters  ' 
pardon  to  Gloucester's  adherents,  Che  outlawry  of  seventeen 
at  once  on  the  plea  that  they  had  supported  his  enemies,  a  reckl(__ 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice  and  tbe  independence  of  the 
judges,  roused  into  new  life  the  social  and  political  discontent  which 
was  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Crown. 

By  his  good  government  and  by  his  evi!  government  alike  Richard 
had  succeeded  in  alienating  every  class  of  his  subjects.  He  had 
estiajiged  the  nobles  by  his  peace  policy,  the  landowners  by  his  refusal 
to  sanction  the  insane  measures  of  repression  they  directed  against 
the  labourer,  the  merchant  class  by  his  illegal  exactions,  and  the 
Church  by  his  shelter  of  the  Lollards.  Not  only  had  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  new  sect  been  foiled  by  the  inactivity  of  the  royal 
officers  and  the  repeal  of  the  bills  of  heresy  introduced  by  the 
Pnmate,  but  Lollardism  found  favour  in  the  very  precincts  of  the 
court.     It  was  through  the  patronage  of  Richard's  first  queen,  Asn^l, 
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of  Bohemia,  that  the  tracts  and  Bible  of  the  Reformer  had  been 
introduced  into  her  native  land  to  give  rise  to  the  remaricable  move- 
ment which  found  its  earliest  leaders  in  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague.  The  head  of  the  sect,  the  Eari  of  Salisbury,  was  of  all 
the  English  nobles  the  most  favoured  by  and  the  most  faithful  to  the 
King.  Richard  stood  almost  alone  in  fact  in  his  realm,  but  even  this 
accumulated  mass  of  hatred  might  have  failed  to  crush  bimhadnotan 
act  of  jealousy  and  tyranny  placed  an  able  and  unscrupulous  leader  at 
the  head  of  the  national  discontent  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke 
of  Hereford,  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  though  he  had  taken 
part  against  bis  royal  cousin  in  the  earlier  troubles  of  his  reign,  had 
loyally  supported  him  in  his  recent  measures  against  Gloucester.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  these  measures  successfiil  than  Richard  turned  his 
new  power  against  the  more  dangerous  House  of  Lancaster,  and  availing 
himself  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  in 
which  each  party  bandied  accusations  of  treason  against  the  other, 
banished  both  from  the  realm.  Banishment  was  soon  followed  by 
outlawry,  and  on  his  father's  death  Henry  found  himself  deprived  both 
of  the  title  and  estates  of  his  house.  At  the  moment  when  he  had  thus 
driven  his  cousin  to  despair,  Richard  crossed  into  Ireland  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  conquest  and  organization  which  he  had  begun 
there  ;  and  Archbishop  Arundel,  an  exile  like  himself,  urged  the  Earl 
to  take  advantage  of  the  King's  absence  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights. 
Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  French  Court,  at  which  he  had  taken 
shelter,  Henry  landed  with  a  handfiil  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Vork- 
shire,  where  be  was  at  once  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  heads  of  the  great  bouses  of  the  Perries 
and  the  Nevilles ;  and,  with  an  army  which  grew  as  be  advanced, 
entered  triumphantly  into  London.  The  Duke  of  York,  whom  the 
King  had  left  regent,  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Heiuy,  and 
when  Richard  landed  at  Milford  Haven  he  found  the  kingdom  losL 
His  own  army  dispersed  as  it  landed,  and  the  deserted  King  fled 
in  disguise  to  North  Wales  to  find  a  second  force  whidi  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  had  gathered  for  his  support  already  disbanded.  In- 
vited to  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Flint,  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  the  rebel  forces.  "  I  am  betrayed,"  he  cried, 
as  the  view  of  his  enemies  burst  on  him  from  the  hill ;  "there  are 
pennons  and  banners  in  the  valley."  But  it  was  too  late  for  retreat. 
Richard  was  seiied  and  brought  before  his  cousin,  "  I  am  txime 
before  my  time,"  said  Lancaster,  "  but  1  will  show  you  the  reason. 
Your  people,  my  lord,  complain  that  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  you 
have  ruled  them  harshly :  however,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to 
,  rule  them  better."  "  Fair  cousin,"  replied  the  King,  "  since  it  pleaoes 
you,  it  pleases  me  wtTL"  But  Henry's  designs  went  far  beyond  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  realm.    The  Parliament  which  assembled  in 
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Westminster  Hall  received  with  shouts  of  applause  a  formal  paper  in 
which  Richard  resigned  the  Crown  as  one  incapable  of  reigning  and 
worthy  for  his  great  demerits  to  be  deposed.     The  resignation  was,  in 
tact,  confirmed  by  a  solemn  Act  of  Deposition.     The  coronation  oath 
was  read,  and  a  long  impeachment,  which  stated  the  breach  of  the 
promises  made  in  it,  was  followed  by  a  solenm  vote  of  both  Houses 
which  removed  Richard  from  the  state  and  authority  of  King.    Ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent  as  construed  by  the 
feudal  lawyers,  by  an  assumed  analogy  with  the  descent  of  ordinary 
estates,  the  crown  would  now  have  passed  to  a  hous^  which  had  at  an 
earlier  period  played  a  leading  part  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Edwards. 
The  great-grandson  of  the  Mortimer  who  brought  about  the  deposition 
of  Edward  the  Second  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel 
of  Oarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward  the  Third.    The  childlessness  of 
Richard  and  the  death  of  Edward's  second  son  without  issue  placed 
Edmund,  his  grandson  by  this  marriage,  first  among  the  claimants  of  the 
crown  ;  but  he  was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  the  strict  rule  of  hereditary 
descent  had  never  received  any  formal  recognition  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown,  and  precedent  had  established  the  right  of  Parliament  to  choose 
in  such  a  case  a  successor  among  any  other  members  of  the  Royal  House. 
With  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  temper,  however,  Henry  pro- 
fessed to  disguise  this  choice  of  the  nation  by  the  assertion  of  a 
second  right  arising  from  a  supposed  conquest  of  the  realm.    He 
rose  from  his  seat  and  solemnly  challenged  the  crown,  "as  that 
I  am  descended  by  regal  line  of  blood  coming  from  the  good  lord 
King  Henry  the  Third,  and  through  that  right  that  God  of  His 
Grace  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of  my  friends  to  recover 
it :  the  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  govern- 
ance and  undoing  of  good  laws.''    Whatever  defects  such  a  claim 
iniglit  present  were  more  than  covered  by  the  solemn  recognition  of 
Pariiament    The  two  Archbishops,  taking  the  new  sovereign  by  the 
kuid,  seated  him  upon  the  throne,  and  Henry  in  emphatic  words 
latified  the  compact  between  himself  and  his  people.    '^  Surs,"  he  said 
t»  the  prelates,  lords,  knights,  and  burgesses  gathered  round  him, 
**  I  thank  God  and  you,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  estates  of  the 
land  :  and  do  you  to  wit  it  is  not  my  will  that  any  man  think  that 
by  way  of  conquest  I  would  disinherit  any  of  his  heritage,  franchises, 
or  other  rights  that  he  ought  to  have,  nor  put  hun  out  ofHhe  good 
that  he  has  and  has  had  by  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
except  those  persons  that  have  been  against  the  good  purpose  and 
the  common  profit  of  the  realm." 


Si.c.  V. 
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XAtttheri^. — For  Henry  th«  Fourth  Iht  "Annalei  Henrici  Quarli"  and 
WBlsingham,  u  before,  ("oi  hii  successor,  the  "Gesta  Henrici  Quinti"  \ij 
Titus  Livius,  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  anoj  (published  b^  English  Historical 
'^--iely) ;  tbe  life  by  Elmham,  Prior  of  Lenton,  simpler  in  style  but  identical 
irrangemeot  and  facts  with  the  former  work  ;  the  bioprsphy  by  Robert 
Iman,  snd  the  metrical  Chronicle  by  Etmham,  published  1^  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  under  the  title  of  "Memorials  of  Henry  the  Fifth";  with  the 
mngre  Cbronides  of  HKrd)ng  and  Otterbourne.  Monstrelet  is  the  moa 
important  French  authority  for  this  period ;  the  Norman  campaigns  may  be 
studied  in  M.  Fuiseux'  "Siege  de  Rouen,"  Caen,  1S67.  Lord  Broogtaam 
has  given  a  vigorous  and,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  valuable  skeCdi  of 
this  period  in  his  "  History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Lancaster."] 
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Raised  to  the  throne  by  a  Parliamentary  revolution  and  resting  its 
claims  on  a  Parliamentary  title,  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  precluded 
by  its  very  position  from  any  resumption  of  the  last  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  had  culminated  in  tbe  bold 
efTort  of  Richard  tbe  Second.  During  no  period  of  our  early  history 
the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  so  franUy  recogniied.  The  tone 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  till  the  very  close  of  bts  reign  is  that  of  bumble 
compliance  with  the  prayers  of  the  Parliament,  and  even  his  imperious 
successor  shrank  almost  with  timidity  from  any  conflict  with  it.  But 
the  Crown  had  been  bought  by  other  pledges  less  noUe  than  thit  of 
constittitional  rule.  The  support  of  the  nobles  bad  been  secured  by  a 
tacit  eng^ement  on  Henry's  part  to  reverse  the  peace  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  .to  renew  the  fatal  war  with  France.  The  support  of  the 
Church  had  been  purchased  by  the  more  terrible  promise  of  persecution. 
The  last  pledge  was  speedily  redeemed.  In  the  first  Convocatian  of 
his  reign  Henry  announced  himself  as  the  protector  of  the  Church, 
and  ordered  the  prelates  to  lake  measures  for  the  suppression  of  beresy 
and  of  tbe  wandering  preachers.  Thebindrances  which  had  neutraliicd 
the  efforts  of  tbe  bishops  vrere  taken  away  by  an  Act  which  gave  them 
power  to  arrest  on  common  rumour,  to  put  the  accused  to  porgatton, 
and  to  punish  with  imprisonmenL  These,  however,  were  but  prides 
to  tbe  more  formidable  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Heretics.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  infamous  Act,  bishops  were  now  not  on^ 
permitted  to  arrest  and  imprison,  so  long  as  their  heresy  ihoiild 
last,  all  preachers  of  heresy,  all  schoolmasters  infected  with  heretjeal 
teachingi  all  owners  or  writers  of  heretical  books,  but  ft  refunl 
to  abjure,  or  a  relapse  after  abjuration,  enabled  them  to  hand  qra 
the  heretic  to  tbe  dvil  officers,  and  by  these — so  ran  the  first  legal 
enactment  of  religious  bloodshed  whidt  defiled  otir  statute  book — he 
was  to  be  burnt  on  a  high  place  before  the  people.  Tbe  statute 
mj    hardly  passed    before   William    Sawtre,    who  had  quitted  a 
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Norfolk  rectory  to  spread  the  new  LoUardism,  became  its  first 
victim.  A  laynian,  John  Badbie,  was  committed  to  the  flames  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a.  denial  of  I  ran  substantial  ion. 
The  groans  of  the  sufferer  were  taken  for  a  recantation,  and  the  ^ 
Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  be  plucked  away ;  but  the  offer  of  life  and  of 
a  pension  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Lollard,  and  he  was  again 
hurled  back  to  his  doom.  It  was  probably  the  fierce  resentment  of 
the  Refbnners  which  gave  life  to  theincessant  revolts  which  threatened 
the  throne  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  The  mere  maintenance  of  his  power 
through  the  troubled  years  of  his  reign  is  the  best  proof  of  the  King's 
ability.  A  conspiracy  of  Richard's  half-brothers,  the  Earls  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  Kent,  was  hardly  suppressed  when  the  discontent  of  the 
Percies  at  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  they  claimed  to  have 
raised  to  the  crown  broke  out  in  rebellion,  and  Hotspur,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  leagued  himself  with  the  Scots  and  with  the 
insui|;ents  of  Wales.  His  defeat  and  death  in  an  obstinate  battle 
near  Shrewsbury  for  a  time  averted  the  danger ;  but  three  years  later 
his  father  rose  in  a  fresh  insurrection,  and  though  the  seizure  and 
execution  of  his  fellow-conspirator  Scrope,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  border,  he  remained  till  his  death  in  a 
later  inroad  a  peril  to  the  throne.  Encouraged  meanwhile  by  the 
weakness  of  England,  Wales,  so  long  tranquil,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
her  conquerors,  and  the  whole  country  rose  at  the  call  of  an  adven- 
turer, Owen  Gleikdower,  or  of  Glendowerdy,  who  proclaimed  himself 
die  descendant  of  its  native  princes.  Owen  left  the  invaders,  as  of 
old,  to  conteitd  with  famine  and  the  mountain  storms ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  retired  than  he  sallied  out  from  his  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses to  win  victories  which  were  followed  by  the  adhesion  of  all 
KcKth  Wales  and  great  part  of  the  South  to  his  cause,  while  a  force  of 
French  auxiliaries  was  despatched  by  Charles  of  France  to  his  aid. 
It  vM  only  the  restoration  of  peace  in  England  which  enabled  Henry 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Glendower's  success.  By  slow  and  deliberate 
campaigns  continued  through  four  years  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrested 
Eram  him  the  South  ;  his  subjects  in  the  North,  discouraged  by  succes- 
nve  defeats,  gradually  fell  away  from  his  standard  ;  and  the  repulse  of 
a  bold  descent  upon  Shropshire  drove  Owen  at  last  to  take  refuge 
vtiea%  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  where  be  seems  to  have  maio- 
tiiBed  the  contest,  single-handed,  till  his  death.  With  the  close  of  the 
Welsh  rising  the  Lancastrian  throne  felt  itself  secure  from  without,  bi^ 
the  danger  from  the  Lollards  remained  as  great  as  ever  within.  The 
new  statute  and  its  terrible  penalties  were  boldly  defied.  The  death  of 
Ae  Eaii  of  Salisbury  in  one  of  the  revolts  against  Henry,  though  hi^ 
COrjr  head  was  wdcomed  into  London  by  a  procession  of  abbots  ui^ 
liisbopB  who  went  out  singing  psalms  of  thankspving  to  meet  it,  only 
transferred  the  leadenhip  ofthepartytooneoftheforaaostwurioism^ 
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the  time.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whose  mamage  raised  him  to  the  title 
of  Lord  Cobham,  threw  open  his  castle  of  Cawley  to  the  Lollards  as 
their  head-quarters,  sheltered  their  preachers,  and  set  the  prohibitians 
and  sentences  of  the  bishops  at  defiance.  Although  Henry  the  Fonrth 
died  worn  out  with  the  troubles  of  his  reign  without  venttuii^  to  cope 
with  this  fonnidabte  opponent,  the  stem  temper  of  his  successor  at 
once  faced  the  danger.  A  new  royal  mandate  was  issued  against  the 
preachers,  and  Oldcastle  was  besieged  in  his  castle  and  conducted  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  His  escape  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of 
his  sect  A  secret  command  summoned  the  Lollards  to  assemble  in 
St  George's  fields.  We  gather,  if  not  the  real  aims  of  the  rising  at 
least  the  terror  that  it  caused,  from  Henry's  statement  that  its  purpose 
"to  destroy  himself,  his  brothers,  and  several  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords ; "  but  the  vigilance  of  the  young  King  prevented  the 
junction  of  the  Lollards  of  London  with  their  friends  in  the  conntiy 
by  securing  the  city  gates,  and  those  who  appeared  at  the  place  of 
meeting  were  dispersed  by  the  royal  forces.  On  the  failure  of  the 
rising,  the  law  was  rendered  more  rigorous.  Magistrates  were 
directed  to  arrest  all  Lollards  and  hand  them  over  to  the  bishops  ;  a 
conviction  of  heresy  was  made  to  entail  forfeiture  of  blood  and  of 
estate ;  and  the  execution  of  thirty-nine  prominent  Lollards  was 
followed  after  some  years  by  the  arrest  of  Oldcastle  hiTfself.  In 
spite  of  his  rank  and  of  an  old  friendship  with  the  King,  Lord  Cobham 
was  hung  alive  in  chains  and  a  fire  slowly  kindled  beneath  his  feet. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  the  political  activity  of 
Lollardism  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  while  the  steady  persecution  of 
the  bishops,  if  it  failed  to  extinguish  it  as  a  religious  movement, 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  vigour  and  energy  which  it  had  shown  at 
the  outset  of  its  career.  But  the  House  of  Lancaster  had,  as  yet, 
only  partially  accomplished  the  aims  with  whicb  it  mounted  the 
throne.  In  the  eyei  of  the  nobles,  Richard's  chief  crime  had  been 
bis  policy  of  peace,  and  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  revolution 
sprang  munly  from  thdr  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  eneigy 
of  the  war-putjr  was  seconded  by  the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large, 
already  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of  the  past  struggle  and  longing 
only  to  wipe  out  its  .sham&  The  internal  calamities  of  France 
offered  at  this  moment  a  tempting  opportunity  for  aggretsiaa.  Its 
King,  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  a  maniac,  while  its  princes  and  tiobles 
were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  bearing  bis  name,  the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  bearing  the  title  of  'Aimagnacs.  The  struggle  bad  been  jealously 
watched  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  bis  attempt  to  feed  it  by  pushing 
an  English  force  into  France  at  onoo  united  the  combatants.  Their 
strife,  however,  recommenced  more  bitterly  than  ever  iriien  the  claim 
of  the  French  crown  by  Henry  the  Fifib  on  his  accession  dodared  his 
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purpoM  of  renewii^  fbe  war.  No  claim  could  have  been  more  utterly  Si 
baseless,  for  the  Parliamentary  title  by  which  the  House  of  Lancaster 
held  England  could  give  it  no  right  over  France,  and  the  strict  law  Hi 
of  hereditary  succession  which  Edward  asserted  could  be  pleaded,  if  ^* 
pleaded  at  all,  only  by  the  House  of  Mortimer.  Not  only  the  claim,  \. 
indeed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  war  itself  was  wholly  different  from 
that  of  Edward  the  Third.  Edward  had  been  forced  into  the  struck 
against  his  will  by  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  France,  and  bis  claim  of 
the  crown  was  a  mere  afterthought  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Flanders. 
The  war  of  Hemy,  on  the  other  hand,  though  in  form  a  mere  renewal 
of  the  earlier  struggle  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  made  by  Richard, 
«as  in  fact  a  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of  a  nation  tempted  by 
Ibe  helplessness  of  its  opponent  and  still  galled  by  the  memory  of 
fomier  defeat.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Freikch  strove  to  avert  the 
English  attack  by  an  offer  to  surrender  the  Duchy  of  Acquitaine  ; 
Henry's  aims  pointed  to  the  acquisition  of  Normandy  rather  than  of 
the  South,  and  his  first  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Harfleur.  Dysen- 
(oy  made  havoc  in  his  ranits  during  the  siege,  and  it  was  with  a  mere 
baadful  of  men  that  he  resolved  to  insult  the  enemy  by  a  daring 
march,  like  that  of  Edward,  upon  Calais.  The  discord,  however, 
m  which  he  probably  reckoned  for  security,  vanished  b^ore  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  invaders  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  when 
hit  weary  and  half-starved  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Somme, 
it  found  sixty  thousand  Frenchmen  encamped  right  aross  its  line  of 
march.  Their  position,  flanked  on  either  side  by  woods,  but  with  a 
front  so  narrow  that  the  dense  masses  were  drawn  up  thirty  men  deep, 
■at  strong  for  purposes  of  defence  but  ill  suited  for  attack  ;  and  the 
French  leaders,  warned  by  the  experience  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers, 
TCwWed  to  await  the  English  advance:  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  Oi\ 
kad  no  choice  between  attack  and  unconditional  surrender.  His 
wiagi  were  starving,  and  the  way  to  Calais  lay  across  the  French 
umy.  But  the  King's  courage  rose  with  the  peril  A  knight— it 
was  said — in  bis  train  wished  that  the  thousands  of  stout  wairiors 
lying  idle  that  night  in  England  had  been  standing  in  his  ranks. 
Henry  answered  with  a  burst  of  scorn.  "  I  would  not  have  a  single 
man  more,"  he  replied.  "  If  God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  pMn 
that  we  owe  it  to  His  grace.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  loss 
ijc  England."  Starving  and  sick  as  were  the  handful  of  men  whom 
he  led,  they  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  As  the  chill  rainy  night 
pused  away,  his  archers  bared  their  aims  and  breasts  to  give  fiiir  play 
to  "  the  crooked  stick  and  the  grey  goose  wing,"  but  for  which — as  the 
illyme  ran — "  England  were  but  a  fling,"  and  with  a  great  shout  sprang 
ferward  to  the  attack.  The  sight  of  their  advance  roused  the  fiery 
pride  of  tlie  French  ;  the  wise  resolve  of  their  leaders  was  forgotten, 
uui  the  dense  mass  of  men-at-arms  plunged  heavily  forward  thiQu^\ 
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miry  ground  on  the  English  fronL  But  at  tbe  first  sign  of  tnctve- 
Henry  bod  baited  his  line,  and  fixii^  in  the  gronnd  the  sharp 
palisades  with  which  each  man  was  furnished,  his  archers  poured  their 
fatal  aiTOw  flights  into  the  hosttje  ranks.  Tbe  camage  was  terrible, 
but  the  desperate  charges  of  tbe  French  Icni^thood  at  last  drove  the 
English  archers  to  the  neighbouring  woods,  from  which  they  were 
still  able  to  pour  their  shot  into  the  enemy's  flanks,  while  Henry,  with 
the  men-at-anns  around  him,  flung  himself  on  tlw  French  line.  In 
the  terrible  struggle  which  followed  the  King  bore  off  Uie  palm  of 
bravery  :  he  was  felled  once  by  a  blow  from  a  French  mace,  and  the 

n  on  his  helmet  was  clefl  by  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  ; 
but  the  enemy  was  at  last  broken,  and  the  defeat  of  the  main  body 
of  the  French  was  fallowed  at  once  by  the  rout  of  their  reserve.  The 
triumph  was  mote  complete,  as  the  odds  were  even  greater,  than  at 
Cressy.  Eleven  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  princes  and  great  lords  were  among  the  fallen. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  small,  for  the 
English  army  was  too  exhausted  for  pursuit,  and  it  made  its  way  to 
Calais  only  to  return  to  England.  The  war  was  limited  to  a  contest 
for  the  canunand  of  the  Giannel,  till  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the 
strife  between  the  Burgnndians  and  Aimagnacs  encouraged  Hemy  to 
resume  his  attempt  to  recover  Normandy.    Whatever  may  have  been 

im  in  this  enterprise — whether  it  were,  as  has  been  suggested,  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  House,  should  its  power  be  broken  in  England, 
or  simply  to  acquire  a  command  of  the  seas — the  patience  and  skill 
with  which  his  object  was  accomplished  raise  him  high  in  the  rank 
of  military  leaders.  Disembarking  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Touque,  he  stormed  Caen,  received  tbe  surrender  of 
Bayeux,  reduced  Alengon  and  Falaise,  and  detaching  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  to  occupy  the  Cfitentin,  made  himself  master  of 
Avranches  and  Domfront  With  Lower  Normandy  wholly  in  his 
hands,  he  advanced  upon  Evreux,  captured  Louviers,  and,  seizing  Pont 
de  I'Arche,  threw  his  troops  across  the  Seine.  The  end  of  these 
masterly  movements  was  now  revealed.  Rouen  was  at  this  time  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  towns  of  France ;  its  walls  were 
defended  by  a  powerful  artillery  j  Alan  Blanchard,  a  brave  and 
resolute  patriot,  infused  the  fire  of  his  own  temper  into  the  vast 
population ;  and  the  garrison,  aheady  strong,  was  backed  by  fifteen 
thousand  citizens  in  arms.  But  the  genius  of  Heniy  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  had  seemed 
himself  from  an  attack  on  his  rear  by  the  reduction  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy,  his  earlier  occupation  of  Hatfleur  severed  the  town  from  tbe 
sea,  and  his  conquest  of  Pont  de  I'Arche  cut  it  off  from  relief  on 
the  side  of  Paris.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  King  drew  his  lines  of 
investment  round  the  doomed  dty ;  a  flotilla  was  brought  op  from 
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If,  a  bridge  of  boats  thrown  over  the  Seine  above  the  town, 
;p  trenches  of  the  besiegers  protected  by  posts,  and  the  des- 
sallies  of  the  garrison  stubbornly  beaten  back.    For  six  months 

held  resolutely  out,  but  famine  told  fast  on  the  vast  throng 
ntry  folk  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  Twelve 
id  of  these  were  at  last  thrust  out  of  the  eitygates,  but  the  cold 
of  the  conqueror  refused  them  passage,  and  they  perished 
n  the  trenches  and  the  walls.      In  the  hour  of  their  agony 

gave  birth  to  infants,  but  even  the  new-bom  babes  which 
rawn  up  in  baskets  to  receive  baptism  were  lowered  again 
^n  their  mother's  breast.  It  was  little  better  within  the  town 
As  winter  drew  on  one-half  of  the  population  wasted  away. 
"  said  the  terrible  King,  "  has  three  handmaidens  ever  waiting 

Fire,  Blood,  and  Famine,  and  I  have  chosen  the  meekest  maid 
three."  But  his  demand  of  unconditional  surrender  nerved  the 
i  to  a  resolve  of  despair ;  they  determined  to  fire  the  city  and 
emselves  in  a  mass  on  the  English  lines ;  and  Henry,  fearful 

prize  should  escape  him  at  the  last,  was  driven  to  offer  terms, 
who  rejected  a  foreign  yoke  were  suficred  to  leave  the  city,  but 
geance  reserved  iis  victim  in  Alan  Blanchard,  and  the  brave 
was  at  Henry's  orders  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
w  sieges  completed  the  reduction  of  Normandy.  The  King's 
.  were  still  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  that  province ;  and 
;  in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  strove  to  win  its  loyalty  by  a 
on  of  taxation  and  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  to  seal  its 
ion  by  a  formal  peace  with  the  French  Crown.  The  confer- 
however,  which  were  held  for  this  purpose  at  Pontoise  failed 

the  temporary  reconciliation  of  the  French  factions,  while 
jth  and  expense  of  the  war  began  to  rouse  remonstrance  and 
ent  at  home.  The  King's  difficulties  were  at  their  height 
be  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau,  in 
y  presence  of  the  Dauphin  with  whom  he  had  come  to  hold 
nee,  rekindled  the  fires  of  civil  strife.  The  whole  Burgundian 
vith  the  new  Duke,  Philip  the  Good,  at  its  head,  flung  itself  in 
Jiirst  for  revenge  into  Henry's  hands.  The  mad  King,  Charles 
Ch,  with  his  Queen  and  daughters,  were  in  Philip's  hands,  and 
resolve  to  exclude  the  Dauphin  from  the  throne  the  Duke 
1  to  buy  English  aid  by  giving  Catherine,  the  eldest  of  the 

princesses,  in  marriage  to  Henry,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
yduring  the  life  of  Charles,  and  recf^izing  his  succession  to 
wn  at  that  sovereign's  death.  The  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified 
rles  himself  in  a  conference  at  Troyes,  and  Henry,  who  in  his 
pacity  of  Regent  had  undertaken  to  conquer  in  the  name  of 
ler-in-law  the  territory  held  by  the  Dauphin,  reduced  the  towns  I 
Upper  Seine  and  entered  Paris  in  triumph  side  by  stdt  NKiSix 
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the  King.  The  States- Geiiera.1  of  the  realm  were  solemnly  convened 
to  the  capita] ;  and  £tiai^  as  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
mutt  have  seemed,  they  were  confirmed  without  a  murmur,  and 
Henry  recogniied  as  the  future  sovereign  of  France.  A  passing 
defeat  of  his  brother  Qarence  in  Anjou  roused  him  from  these  solera- 
ajties.  His  re-appcarance  in  the  field  was  marked  by  the  capture 
of  Dreux,  and  a  repulse  before  Orleans  was  redeemed  by  his  success 
in  the  loDg  and  obstinate  siegeofMeaus.  At  no  time  had  the  fortunes 
of  Henry  reached  a  h^ber  pitch  than  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  the 
touch  of  death.  But  the  rapidity  of  his  disease  baffled  the  skill  of 
physicians,  and  with  a  strangely  characteristic  regret  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  great  Conqueror 
passed  away. 
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n  France,"  and  Sloadel's  work 


r  chier  source  of  knowledge  on  the  French  side.  The  "  Proc^  de 
\ re,"  published  by  the  Socifti  de  ITiistoire  de  France,  is  the  only 
rity  for  her  histo^.  For  English  aflkin  we  are  reduced  lo  Ihe 
:ounU  of  William  of  Worceiter,  of  the  Continoator  of  the  Crojland 
and  of  Fabyaji.  Fabyan,  a  London  aldennan  with  a  strong  bi" "  '~ 
be  House  of  I^aacaster,  is  useful  for  London  only.  The  Con 
e  of  the  best  of  his  dasi,  and  though  connected  with  the  House  of 
date  of  his  work,  which  appeared  soon  after  Boswoith  Field,  make* 
impartial,  but  he  is  sketchy  and  deRcient  in  actual  facts.  The  m 
mtive  of  Polydore  Vetgil  is  far  superior  to  these  in  literary  ability, 
r  date  and  strongly  Lancastrian  in  tone.  The  Rolls  of  Farliai 
T  arc  of  high  Talue  during  this  period.  Among  modem  writer 
in  his  "  History  of  France "  {vol.  t.),  has  given  a  portrait  of  the 
irleans  at  once  exact  and  full  of  a  tender  poetry.  Lord  Brongham 
1  under  the  House  of  Lancaster  "}  is  ttill  ntml  on  constitutional 


lory  of  Agincoutt  and  the  genius  of  Henry  the  Fifth  hardly 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  weakness  and  humiliation  of  the 
ampered  as  it  was  by  foreign  war,  bya  huge  debt  amounting 
four  millions  of  out  money  and  which  increased  each  year  ' 
senses  doubled  the  income,  by  the  weakness  of  its  own  title 
le  claims  of  the  House  of  Mortimer,  The  long  minority  of 
e  Sixth,  who  was  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  at  his  father's  death, 
IS  the  personal  weakness  which  marked  his  aiter-nile,  left 
ise  of  Lancaster  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament.  ~ 
ament  was  fast  dying  down  into  a  mere  representation  of 
nage  and  the  great  landowners.  The  Commons  indeed 
the  right  of  granting  and  controlling  subsidies,  of  joining 
atutOTy  enactments,  and  of  impeaching  ministers.  But  the 
ouse  was  ceasing  to  be  a  real  representative  of  the  "Com- 
those  name  it  bore.  The  borough  franchise  was  suffering 
general  tendency  to  restriction  and  privilege  which  in  the 
towns  was  soon  to  reduce  it  to  afarce.    Up  to  this  tint«  i&\ 
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freemen  settling  in  a  borough  and  paying  theii  dues  to  it  became 
by  the  mere  settlement  its  burgesses  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Henn- 
the  Sixth  this  largeness  of  borough  life  was  roughly  curtailed.  The 
trade  companies  which  vindicated  civic  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  older  merchant  guilds  themselves  tended  to  become  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  oligarchy.  Most  of  the  boroughs  had  by  this  time 
acquired  civic  property,  and  it  was  with  the  aim  of  securing  their 
own  enjoyment  of  this  against  any  share  of  it  by  "  strangers "  that 
the  existing  burgesses,  for  the  most  part,  procured  charters  of  incor- 
poration from  the  Crown,  which  turned  them  into  a  close  body  and 
excluded  from  their  number  all  who  were  not  burgesses  by  tnith  or 
who  failed  henceforth  to  pmchase  their  right  of  entrance  by  a  long 
apprenticeship.  In  addition  to  this  narrowing  of  the  burgess-body, 
the  internal  government  of  the  boroughs  had  almost  universally 
passed,  since  the  failure  of  the  Communal  movement  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  from  the  free  gathering  of  the  citizens  in  borough-mote  into 
the  hands  of  Common  Councils,  either  self-elected  or  elected  by  the 
wealthier  bnigesses ;  and  it  was  to  tKese  councils,  or  to  a  yet  more 
restricted  number  of  "  select  men  "  belonging  to  them,  that  dauses  in 
the  new  charters  generally  confined  the  right  of  choosing  their  rqwe- 
sentatives  in  Parliament.  The  restriction  of  the  county  franchise  on 
the  other  hand  was  the  direct  work  of  the  aristocracy.  Economic 
changes  were  in  fact  &.st  widening  the  franchise  in  the  cotmties 
when  the  great  landowners  jealously  interfered  to  curtail  it.  The 
number  of  freeholders  had  increased  with  the  subdivision  of  estates  and 
the  social  changes  which  we  have  already  examined,  while  the  increase 
of  independence  was  marked  by  the  "  riots  and  divisions  between  the 
gentlemen  and  other  people,"  which  the  nobles  attributed  to  the  exces- 
sive number  of  the  voters.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  by  an 
early  Act  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  right  of  voting  in  shires 
was  restricted  to  freeholders  holding  land  worth  forty  shillings  (a  sum 
equal  in  our  money  to  at  least  twenty  pounds)  a  year,  and  representing 
a  far  higher  proportional  income  at  the  present  time.  This  "great 
disfranchising  statute,"  as  it  has  been  justly  termed,  was  aimed,  in  its 
own  words,  against  voters  "of  no  value,  whereof  every  erf  them 
pretended  to  have  a  voice  equivalent  with  the  more  wor^y  knights 
and  esquires  dwelling  within  the  same  counties."  But  in  actual  work- 
ing the  statute  was  interpreted  in  a  far  more  destructive  fashion  than 
its  words  were  intended  to  convey.  Up  to  this  time  all  suitors  who 
found  themselves  at  the  Sheriffs  Court  had  voted  without  question  for 
the  Knight  of  the  Shire,  but  by  the  new  statute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  existing  voters,  that  is  to  say  the  leaseholders  and  copyholders, 
found  themselves  implicitly  deprived  of  their  franchise.  A  later 
statute,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  practical  eSect,  showed 
temper,  as  well  as  the  social  changes  against  which  it 
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struggled,  in  its  requirement  that  every  Knight  of  the  Shire  should  be 
"  a  gentleman  bom."  The  restriction  of  the  suflrafe  was  soon  followed 
by  its  corruption  in  the  "man^ement "  of  elections.  The  complaint 
of  the  Kentish-men  in  Cade's  revolt  alleges  that  "the  people  of  the 
shire  are  not  allowed  to  have  their  free  election  in  the  choosing  of 
knights  for  the  shire,  but  letters  haye  been  sent  from  divers  estates 
to  the  ^at  rulers  of  all  the  county,  the  which  enforceth  their  tenants 
nnd  other  people  by  force  to  choose  other  persons  than  the  common 

The  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth  revealed  in  its  bare  reality  the 
secret  of  power.  The  whole  of  the  royal  authority  vested  without  a 
struggle  in  a  council  composed  of  great  lords  and  Churchmen  repre- 
senting the  baronage,  at  whose  head  stood  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  mistress 
Catherine  Swynford.  In  the  presence  of  Lollardism,  the  Church  had 
at  this  time  ceased  to  be  a  great  political  power  and  sunk  into  a  mere 
section  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Its  one  aim  was  to  preserve  its 
enormous  wealth,  which  was  threatened  at  once  by  the  hatred  of  the 
heretics  and  by  the  greed  of  the  nobles.  Lollardism  still  lived,  in 
spite  of  the  steady  persecution,  as  a  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  nine  years 
after  the  young  King's  accession  we  find  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
tiaversing  England  with  men-at-arms  for  the  pnipose  of  repressing 
its  risings  and  hindering  the  circulation  of  its  invectives  against  the 
dergy.  The  greed  of  the  nobles  had  been  diverted,  whether,  as  later 
l^end  said,  by  the  deliberate  device  of  the  great  Churchmen  or  no, 

I  to  the  fair  field  of  France  For  the  leal  source  of  the  passion  with 
which  the  )»ronage  pressed  for  war  was  sheer  lust  of  gold.  What- 
ever pulse  of  fiatriotism  may  have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  English 

:     archer  at  Agincourt,  the  aim  of  the  English  noble  was  simply  plunder, 

!lhe  pillage  of  farms,  the  sack  of  cities,  the  ransom  of  captives.    So 
intense  was  the  greed  of  gain  that  only  a  threat  of  death  could  keep 
iIk  fighting  men  in  their  ranks,  and  the  results  of  victory  after  victory 
*ete  lost  by  the  anxiety  of  the  conquerors  to  deposit  their  plunder  and 
captives  safely  at  home  before  reaping  the  more  military  fruits  of  their 
I     success.    The  moment  the  firm  hand  of  great  leaders  such  as  Henry 
I     or  Bedford  was  removed,  the  war  died  down  into  mere  massacre  and 
I     brigandage.    "If  God  had  been  a  captain  now-a-days,"  exclaimed  a 
I     French  general,  "  He  would  have  turned  marauder."    Cruelty  went 
I    hand-in'hand  whb  greed,  and  we  find  an  English  privateer  cooUy  pro- 
1    ponng  to  drown  the  crews  of  a  htmdred  merchant  vessels  which  he  has 
taken,  unless  the  council  to  whom  he  writes  should  think  it  better  to 
ipaic  their  lives.    The  nobles  were  as  lawless  and  dissolute  at  home 
as  they  were  greedy  and  cruel  abroad.    The  Parliaments,  which  had 
1     now  become  mere  sittings  of  their  retainers  and  partiians,  were  like 
I    anned  campe  to  which  the  great  lords  came  with  small  armies  a.^  Vhcnx  \ 
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backs.  That  of  1416  received  ils  name  of  the  "  Club  Parliament," 
from  the  fact  that  when  arms  were  prohibited  the  retainer*  of  the 
barons  appeared  with  clubs  on  their  shoulders.  When  clubs  were 
forbidden,  they  hid  stones  and  balls  of  lead  in  their  clothes.  The 
dissoluteness  gainst  which  Lollardism  had  raised  its  great  moral 
protest  reigned  now  without  a  check.  A  gleam  of  intellectual  light 
was  breaking  on  the  darkness  of  the  time,  but  only  to  reveal  its 
hideous  combination  of  mental  energy  with  moral  worthlessness.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  love  of  letters  was  shown  in  the  noble 
library  he  collected,  was  the  most  selfish  and  profligate  prince  of  his 
day.  The  Earl  of  Worcester,  a  patron  of  Caxton,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  scholars  of  (he  Revival  of  Letters,  earned  his  title  of 
"butcher"  by  the  cruelty  which  raised  him  to  a  pre-eminence  of 
infamy  among  the  bloodstained  leaders  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
All  spiritual  life  seemed  to  have  been  trodden  out  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Lollards.  Never  had  English  literature  fallen  so  low.  A  few  tedious 
moralists  alone  preserved  the  name  of  poetry.  History  died  down 
into  the  barest  and  most  worthless  fragments  and  annals.  Even  the 
religious  enthusiam  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  or  to 
have  been  crushed  out  by  the  hishops'  courts.  The  one  belief  of  the 
time  was  in  sorcery  and  magic.  Eleanor  Cobham,  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  convicted  of  having  practised  magic  against 
the  King's  life  with  the  priests  of  her  household,  and  condemned  to  do 
penance  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  shrivelled  arm  of  Richard 
the  Third  was  attributed  to  witchcraft.  The  mist  which  wrapt  the 
battle-field  of  Baraet  was  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  Friar 
Bungay.  The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed,  the  lust, 
the  selfishness,  and  unbelief  of  the  time,  the  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was 
regarded  by  every  Englishman  as  that  of  a  sorceress. 

Jeannette  d'Arc  was  the  child  of  a  labourer  of  Domremy,  a  bttle 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vaucouleurs  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine 
and  Champagne,  in  other  words  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.  Just 
without  the  little  cottage  where  she  was  bom  began  the  great  woods  of 
the  Vosgus,  where  the  children  of  Domremy  drank  in  poetry  and 
legend  from  fairy  ring  and  haunted  well,  hung  their  flower  garlands  on 
the  sacred  trees,  and  sang  songs  to  the  "  good  people  "  who  might  not 
drink  of  the  fountain  because  of  their  sins.  Jeanne  loved  the  forest ; 
its  birds  and  beasts  came  lovingly  to  her  at  her  childish  call.  But  at, 
home  men  saw  nothing  in  her  but  "  a  good  girl,  simple  and  pleasant 
in  her  ways,"  spinning  and  sewing  by  her  mother's  side  while  the 
other  girls  went  to  the  fields,  tender  to  the  poor  and  sick,  fond  of 
church,  and  listening  to  the  church-bell  with  a  dreamy  passion  of 
delight  which  never  left  her.  The  quiet  life  was  soon  broken  by  the 
storm  of  war  as  it  at  last  came  home  to  Domremy.  The  deaih  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  which  followed  hard  on  that  of  Henry,  greatly 
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weakened  the  moral  force  of  the  English  cause ;  and  the  partizans  of 
the  Dauphin,  who  still  held  his  grotind  sooth  of  the  Loire,  pushed  their 
incursions  over  the  river  with  fresh  vigour  as  thej'  received  reinforce- 
ments of  Lombards  from  the  Milanese,  and  of  four  thousand  Scots 
who  landed  at  Rochelle  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  genius  for 
war,  however,  and  in  poUtical  capacity,  the  Ouke  of  Bedford,  who 
had  taken  the  command  in  France  on  his  brother's  death,  was  hardly 
inferior  to  Henry  himself.  Drawing  closer  by  a  patient  diplomacy  his 
alliances  with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Northern  France,  secured  his  communication  with  Nor- 
mandy by  the  capture  of  Meulan,  made  himself  master  of  the  line  of 
the  Yonne  by  a  victory  near  Auxerre,  and  pushed  forward  into  the 
country  near  Macon.  It  was  to  arrest  his  progress  that  the  Constable 
of  Buchan  advanced  boldly  from  the  Loire  to  the  very  borders  of 
Normandy  and  attacked  the  English  army  at  Vemeuil.  But  a  repulse 
hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Agincourt  left  a  third  of  the  French 
knighthood  on  the  field ;  and  the  Regent  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
Loire  when  he  washinderedby  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  nomination  of  Gloucester  lo  the  Regency  in  England 
by  the  wilt  of  the  late  King  had  been  set  aside  by  the  council,  and 
sick  of  the  poweriess  Protectorate  with  which  they  had  invested  him, 
the  Duke  sought  a  new  opening  for  bis  restless  ambition  in  a  marriage 
with  Jacqueline,  the  Countess  in  her  own  right  of  Holland  and 
Hain^t.  The  match  at  once  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  her  dominions,  and 
die  efforts  of  Bedford  were  paralysed  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  allies 
as  they  marched  northward  to  combat  bis  brother.  For  three  years 
the  council  strove  in  vain  to  put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  struggle, 
during  which  Bedford  was  forced  to  remain  simply  on  the  defensive, 
tin  the  failure  of  Gloucester  again  restored  to  him  the  aid  of  Burgundy, 
and  he  was  once  more  able  to  push  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Sontb.  The  delay,  however,  brought  little  help  to  Fiance,  and  the 
Dauphin  saw  Orleans  invested  by  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  without 
power  to  march  to  its  relief.  The  war  had  long  since  reached  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  and  the  family  of  Jeanne  had  more  than  once 
been  forced  to  fly  to  the  woods  before  bands  of  marauders,  and  find 
their  home  burnt  and  sacked  on  their  return.  The  whole  North  of 
,Fnncc,  indeed,  {ram  the  Lorraine  to  the  German  border  was  being 
&st  reduced  to  a  desert  The  husbandmen  fied  for  refuge  to  the 
towu,  tiQ  these  in  fear  of  famine  shut  their  gates  against  them.  Then 
ia  dteir  despair  they  threw  themselves  into  the  woods  and  became 
brigiudi  in  their  turn.  So  terrible  was  the  devastation,  that  the  two 
ooataidiDg  amies  at  one  time  Euled  even  to  find  one  another  in  the 
dcwrfate  Beance.  The  towns  were  in  hardly  better  cue,  for  misery 
and  dliease  killed  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  Paris  alone.    tA  ^ 
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outcasts  and  wounded  passed  by  Domremy  the  young  peasant  girl  gave 
them  her  bed  and  nursed  them  in  their  sickness.  Her  whole  nature 
sununed  itself  up  in  one  absorbing  passion  :  she  "  had  pity,"  to  use  the 
phrase  for  ever  on  her  lip,  "  on  the  fair  realm  of  France."  As  her 
passion  grew  she  recalled  old  prophecies  that  a  maid  from  the  Lorraine 
border  should  save  the  land  ;  she  saw  visions  ;  St.  Michael  appeared 
to  her  in  a  flood  of  blindiog  light,  and  bade  her  go  to  the  help  of  the 
King  and  restore  to  him  his  reahn.  "  Messire,"  answered  the  girl,  "  I 
am  but  a  poor  maiden  ;  I  know  not  how  to  ride  to  the  wars,  or  to  lead 
men-at-arms."  The  archangel  returned  to  give  her  courage,  and  to 
tell  her  of  "  the  pity  "  that  there  was  in  heaven  for  the  fair  realm  of 
France.  The  girl  wept,  and  longed  that  the  angels  who  appeared  to 
her  would  carry  her  away,  but  her  mission  was  dear.  It  was  in  vain 
that  her  father  when  he  heard  her  purpose  swore  to  drown  her  ere  she 
should  go  to  the  &eld  with  men-at-anns.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  priest, 
the  wise  people  of  the  village,  the  captain  of  Vaucouleurs,  doubted 
and  refused  to  aid  her.  "  I  must  go  to  the  King,"  persisted  the  peasant 
girl,  "  even  if  1  wear  my  Urabs  to  the  very  knees,"  "  I  had  far  rather 
rest  and  spin  by  my  modier's  side,"  she  pleaded  with  a  touching  pathos, 
"for  this  is  no  work  of  my  choosing,  but  I  must  go  and  do  it,  for  my 
Lord  wills  it"  '*And  who,"  they  asked,  "is  your  Lord?"  "He  is 
God."  Words  such  as  these  touched  the  rough  captain  at  last :  he 
took  Jeanne  by  the  hand  and  swore  to  lead  her  to  the  King.  At  the 
Court  itself  she  found  hesitation  and  doubt.  The  theologians  proved 
from  their  books  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  her.  "  There  is  more 
in  God's  book  than  in  yours,"  Jeanne  answered  simply.  At  last  the 
Dauphin  received  her  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  nobles  and  sohhen. 
"  Gentle  Dauphin,"  said  the  girl,  "  my  name  is  Jehan  the  Maid.  The 
Heavenly  King  sends  me  to  tell  you  that  you  shall  be  anointed  and 
crowned  in  the  town  of  Rheims,  and  you  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Heavenly  King  who  is  the  King  of  France." 

Orleans  had  already  been  driven  by  famine  to  offers  of  suiicnder 
when  Jeanne  appeared  in  the  French  Court  Charles  had  done 
nothing  for  its  aid  but  shut  himself  up  at  Chinon  and  weep  help- 
lessly. The  long  series  of  EngUsh  victories  had  in  fact  so  demorahsed 
the  French  soldiery  that  a  mere  detachment  of  archers  under  Sir 
John  Fastolfehad  repulsed  an  army,  in  what  was  called  the  "Battle 
of  the  Herrings,"  and  conducted  the  convoy  of  provisions  to  which  it 
owed  its  name  in  triumph  into  the  camp  before  Orleans.  Only  two 
or  three  thousand  Englishmen  remained  there  in  the  trenches  after  a 
withdrawal  of  their  Burgundian  allies,  but  though  the  toiwn 
swarmed  with  men-at-arms  not  a  single  saHy  had  been  ventured  upon 
during  the  six  months'  siege.  The  success  however  of  the  ^■■'nffirf  of 
En^h  beuegers  depended  wholly  on  the  spell  of  terror  whidi  they 
hftd  cast  over  Fnacc^  and  the  sqipeuaace  of  Jeanne  at  once  brake  the 
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ipelL  The  girl  was  in  her  eightf  enth  year,  taU,  finely  formed,  with  aU 
the  vigonr  and  activity  of  her  peasant  rearing,  able  to  stay  from  dawn 
to  nightfall  on  horseback  without  meat  or  drinlc.  As  she  mounted  her 
charger,  clad  in  white  armour  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  great  white 
banner  stndded  with  fleur-de-lys  waving  over  her  head,  she  seemed 
"  a  thing  wholly  divine,  whether  to  see  or  hear."  The  ten  thousand 
men-at'arms  who  followed  her  from  Chinon,  rough  plunderers  whose 
only  prayer  was  that  of  La  Hire,  "  Sire  Dieu,  1  pray  you  to  do  for  La 
Hire  what  La  Hire  would  do  for  you,  were  you  captain-at-anns  and  he 
God,"  \<t&.  off  their  oaths  and  foul  Uving  at  her  word  and  gathered 
round  the  altars  on  their  march.  Her  shrewd  peasant  humour  helfted 
her  to  manage  the  wild  soldiery,  and  her  followers  laughed  over  their 
camp-fires  at  the  old  warrior  who  bad  been  so  puuled  by  her  pro- 
hibition of  oaths  tliat  she  suffered  him  stilt  to  swear  by  his  biton.  In 
the  midst  of  her  en&usiasm  her  good  sense  never  left  her.  The  people 
crowded  round  hei  as  she  rode  along,  praying  her  to  work  miracles,  smd 
bnnging  crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blest  by  her  touch.  "  Touch  them 
yourself"  she  said  to  an  old  Dame  Margaret ;  "your  touch  will  be  just 
as  good  as  mine."  But  her  faiih  in  her  mission  remained  as  firm  as 
ever.  "  The  Maid  prays  and  requires  you,"  she  wrote  to  Bedford,  " 
work  no  more  distraction  in  France,  but  to  come  in  her  company 
rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Turk."  "  I  bring  you,"  she  told 
Dunois  when  he  sallied  out  of  Orleans  to  meet  her,  "  the  best  aid 
ever  sent  to  any  one,  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Heaven."  The  besiegers 
located  on  overawed  as  she  led  her  force  unopposed  through  their  lines 
into  Orleans,  and,  riding  round  the  walls,  bade  the  people  look  fearlessly 
on  the  dreaded  forts  which  surrounded  them.  Her  enthusiasm  drove 
the  hesitating  generals  to  engage  the  handful  of  besiegers,  and  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  forces  at  once  made  itself  felL  Fort  after 
ioit  was  taken,  till  only  the  Toumelle  remained,  and  then  the  council 
of  war  resolved  to  adjourn  the  attack.  "  You  have  taken  your  counsel," 
replied  Jeanne,  "  and  I  take  mine."  Placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  men-at-anns,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  led 
them  against  the  fort.  Few  as  they  were,  the  English  fought  des- 
perately, and  the  Maid,  who  had  fallen  wounded  wtiile  endeavour- 
ing to  scale  its  walls,  was  borne  into  a  vineyard,  while  Dunois 
sounded  the  retreat  "  Wait  a  while  1 "  the  girl  imperiously  pleaded, 
"cat  and  drink!  so  soon  as  my  standard  touches  the  wall  you  shall 
enter  the  fort."  It  touched,  and  the  assailants  burst  in.  On  the 
aext  day  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  force  which  had  con- 
doctcdit  withdrew  in  good  order  to  the  North.  In  the  midst  of  her 
triumph  Jeanne  still  remained  the  pure,  tender-hearted  peasant  girl  of 
the  VoBget.  Her  first  visit  as  she  entered  Orleans  was  to  the  great 
church,  and  there,  as  she  knelt  at  mass,  she  wept  in  such  a  passion  of 
devotiaii  that  "  all  the  peo]^  wept  with  her."    Her  tears  burst  forth 
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^resh  at  her  first  sight  of  bloodshed  and  of  the  corpses  strewn  over 
the  battle-field.  She  grew  frightened  at  her  first  wound,  and  only 
threw  off  the  touch  of  wwnanly  fear  when  she  heard  the  signal  for 
retreat.  Yet  more  womanly  was  the  purity  with  which  she  passed 
through  the  brutal  warriors  of  a  mediaeval  camp.  It  was  her  care  for 
her  honour  that  had  led  her  to  clothe  herself  in  a  soldier's  dress.  She 
wept  hot  tears  when  told  of  the  foul  taunts  of  the  English,  and  called 
passionately  on  God  to  witness  her  chastity.  "  Yield  thee,  yield  thee, 
Gledstane,"  she  cried  to  the  English  warrior  whose  insults  had  been 
foulest,  as  he  fell  wounded  at  her  feet,  "  you  called  me  harlot !  !  have 
great  pity  on  your  soul."  But  all  thought  of  herself  was  lost  in  the 
thought  of  her  mission.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  generals  strOTC 
to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Jeanne  was  resolute  to  complete  her  task, 
and  while  the  English  remained  panic-stricken  around  Paris  the  armjr 
followed  her  from  Gien  through  Troyes,  growing  in  number  as  it 
advanced,  titt  it  reached  the  gates  of  Rheims.  With  the  coronation  of 
I  the  Dauphin  the  Maid  felt  her  errand  to  be  over.  "  O  gentle  King,  the 
pleasure  of  God  is  done,"  she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of 
I  Charles  the  Seventh  and  asked  leave  to  go  home.  "  Would  it  were 
His  pleasure,"  she  pleaded  with  the  Archbishop  as  he  forced  her  to 
remain,  "  that  I  might  go  and  keep  sheep  once  more  with  my  sisters 
and  my  brothers  ;  they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me  again  ! " 
The  policy  of  the  French  Ccurt  detained  her  while  the  cities 
■  of  the  North  of  France  opened  their  gates  to  the  newly-consecrated 
King.  Bedford,  however,  who  had  been  left  without  money  or 
men,  had  now  received  reinforcements,  and  Charles,  after  a  repulse 
before  the  walls  of  Fans,  fell  back  behind  the  Loire  ;  while  the  towns  on 
the  Oise  submitted  again  to  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy.  In  this  later 
struggle  Jeanne  fought  with  her  usual  bravery,  but  with  the  fual 
consciousness  that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  during  the  defence 
of  Compiigne  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bastard  of  Vendome,  to 
be  sold  by  her  captor  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  by 
the  Duke  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  To  the  English  her  tziumphs 
were  victories  of  sorcery,  and  after  a  year's  imprisonment  she  was 
brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before  an  ecclesissticad  court 
with  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  at  its  head.  Throughout  the  long 
process  which  followed  every  art  was  employed  to  entangle  her  in  her 
talk.  But  the  simple  shrewdness  of  the  peasant  girl  foiled  the  efforts 
of  her  judges.  "Do  you  believe,"  they  asked,  "that  you  are  in  a  state 
of  peace  ?"  "  If  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  "  God  will  put  me  in  it  If  I 
am,  God  will  keep  me  in  it."  Her  capture,  they  aigned,  showed  that 
God  had  forsaken  her.  "  Since  it  has  pleased  God  that  I  should  be 
taken,"  she  answered  meekly,  "  it  is  for  the  best"  "  Will  yoo  sub- 
mit,* they  demanded  at  last,  "to  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
Militant?"    "I  have  come  to  the  King  of  France"  Jeanne  replied 
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"by  commission  from  God  and  from  the  Church  Triumphant  above  : 
to  that  Church  I  submit."  "  I  had  far  rather  die,"  she  ended,  pas- 
sionately, "  than  renounce  what  I  have  done  by  my  Lord's  command." 
They  deprived  her  of  mass.  "Our  Lord  can  make  me  hear  it  without 
your  aid,"  she  said,  weeping.  "  Do  jour  voices,"  aslced  the  judges, 
"  forbid  you  to  subnut  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope  ?  "  "  Ah,  no  !  Our 
Lord  first  served."  Siclt,  and  deprived  of  all  rehgious  aid,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  as  the  long  trial  dragged  on  and  question  followed 
question  Jeanne's  firmness  wavered.  On  the  charge  of  sorcery  and 
diabolical  possession  she  still  appealed  firmly  to  God.  "  I  hold  to  my 
Judge,"  she  said,  as  her  earthly  Judges  gave  sentence  gainst  her,  "  to 
the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  God  has  always  been  my  Lord  in 
all  that  I  have  done.  The  devil  has  never  had  power  over  me."  It 
was  only  with  a  view  to  be  delivered  from  the  English  prison  and 
transferred  to  the  prisons  of  the  Church  that  she  consented  to  a  formal 
abjuration  of  heresy.  She  feared  in  fact  amoi^  the  English  soldiery 
those  outrages  to  bet  honour,  to  guard  against  which  she  had  from  the 
first  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Church  her  dress 
was  a  crime  and  she  abandoned  it ;  but  a  renewed  insult  forced  her  to 
resume  the  one  safeguard  left  her,  and  the  return  to  it  was  treated  as 
a  relapse  into  heresy  which  doomed  her  to  death,  A  great  pile  was 
laised  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen  where  her  statue  stands  now.  Even 
the  brntal  soldiers  who  snatched  the  hated  "  witch  "  from  the  hands  of 
Ibe  clergy  and  hurried  her  to  her  doom  were  hushed  as  she  reached 
the  stake.  One  indeed  passed  to  her  a  rough  cross  he  had  msde 
from  a  stick  he  held,  and  she  clasped  it  to  her  bosom.  "  Oh  !  Rouen, 
Rouen,"  she  was  heard  to  murmur,  as  her  eyes  ranged  over  the  city 
from  the  lofty  scaffold,  "I  have  great  fearlestyou  suffer  for  my  death." 
"Yes!  my  voices  were  of  God!"  she  suddenly  cried  as  the  last 
moment  came ;  "  they  have  never  deceived  me  ! "  Soon  the  flames 
Racked  her,  the  girl's  head  sunk  on  her  breast,  there  was  one  cry  of 
'Jetua  I" — "We  are  lost,"  an  English  soldier  muttered  as  the  crowd 
Inke  up,  "  we  have  burned  a  Saint" 

The  English  cause  was  indeed  irretrievably  lost.  In  spite  of  a 
pcanpoos  coronation  of  their  boy-king  at  Paris,  Bedford,  with  the  cool  ' 
visdinn  of  his  temper,  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  per- 
nanentlr  retaining  Fiance^  and  to  have  fallen  back  on  his  brother's 
•riginal  {dan  of  Mcnring  Normandy.  Henry's  Court  was  established 
br  a  year  at  Rouen,  a  university  founded  at  Caen,  and  whatever 
ofrine  and  disorder  might  be  permitted  elsewhere,  justice,  good 
fovenunent,  and  security  for  trade  were  resolutely  maintained  through 
die  fiavoured  province.  At  home  Bedford  was  resolutely  backed  by 
be  Bishop  of  'Wnchester,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal, 
ud  who  still  governed  England  through  the  Royal  council  in  spite  of 
tiK&mtlcsa  straggles  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.    His  immcnat  «eaX&\ 
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was  poured  without  stinl  into  the  exhausted  Treasury  ;  his  loans  to  the 
Crown  amounted  to  half-a -mil lion  ;  and  the  army  which  he  had  raised 
at  his  own  cost  for  the  Hussite  Crusade  in  Bohemia  was  unscru- 
pulously diverted  to  the  relief  of  Bedford  after  the  delivery  of  Orleans. 
TTie  Cardinal's  diplomatic  ability  was  seen  in  the  truces  he  wrung  from 
Scotland,  and  in  his  personal  efforts  to  prevent  the  reconciliation  of 
Burgundy  with  France.  But  the  death  of  Bedford  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  En^ish  cause.  But^ndy  allied  itself  with  Charles  the  Seventh ; 
Paris,  after  a  sudden  revolt,  surrendered  to  the  King ;  and  the  English 
dominions  were  at  once  reduced  to  Normandy  and  the  fortresses  of 
Picardy,  Maine,  and  Anjou.  To  preserve  these  the  English  soldiers, 
shrunk  as  they  were  to  a  mere  handful,  struggled  with  a  bravery  as 
desperate  as  in  their  days  of  triumph.  Lord  Talbot,  the  most  daring 
of  their  chiefs,  forded  the  Somme  with  the  waters  up  to  his  chin  to 
relieve  Crotoy,  and  threw  his  men  across  the  Oise  in  the  face  of  a 
French  aimy  to  relieve  Pontoise.  But  in  spite  of  these  efforts  and 
of  the  pressure  of  the  war-party  at  home,  the  great  Churchmen,  who, 
though  weakened  by  Beaufort's  retirement,  still  remained  at  the  head 
of  afliur^  saw  that  success  was  no  longer  possible.  They  offered  in 
vain  to  fell  back  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  ;  and  after  the 
expiration  of  a  short  truce,  which  they  purchased  by  the  release 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  fresh  effort  for  peace  was  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  now  become  the  minister  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  and  negotiated  for  his  master  a  marriage  with  Marguerite  of 
Anjou.  Her  father,  Rdn^,  the  titular  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem, 
was  also  nominally  Duke  of  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjoti,  and 
these  were  surrendered  by  the  English  minister  as  the  price  of  a 
match  which  Suffolk  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  final  peace.  A 
terrible  crime  secured  the  peace  party  from  the  opposition  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  bad  resumed  his  old  activity  on  the  retirement  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  and  had  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
partisans  of  the  war ;  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  Paiiiamcnt  at 
St.  Edmondsbury,  charged  with  high  treason,  and  a  few  days  after 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  But  the  difGculties  he  had  raised  foiled 
SufTolk  in  his  negotiations ;  and  though  Charles  extorted  the  sur- 
render of  Le  Mans  by  a  threat  of  war,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
remained  for  the  most  part  unfiilfiUed.  The  struggle,  however,  now 
became  a  hopeless  one.  In  two  months  from  the  resumption  of  the 
war  half  Normandy  was  in  the  hands  of  Dnnois ;  Rouen  rose  against 
her  feeble  garrison  and  threw  open  her  gates  to  the  King ;  and 
the  defeat  of  three  thousand  Englishmen  who  had  landed  at  Four- 
migny  was  the  signal  for  revolt  throughout  the  rest  of  the  prorince. 
The  surrender  of  Cherbourg  left  Henry  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Normandy,  bat  the  views  of  the  French  monarch  reached  sooth  of 
,  the  Loire,  where  Gnieime  was  still  loyal  to  the  English  Crawn.    But 
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not  a  man  arrived  for  its  defence  ;  and  the  surrender  of  fortress  after 
fortress  secured  the  final  expuliion  of  the  English  from  the  soil  of 
France.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  had  ended,  not  Mily  in  the  loss 
of  the  temporary  conquests  made  since  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third,  with  the  exception  of  Calais,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  great 
southern  province  which  had  remained  in  English  hands  ever  s' 
the  marri^e  of  its  Duchess,  Eleanor,  to  Heniy  the  Second,  and 
in  the  building  up  of  France  into  a  far  greater  power  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 


Section  II.— The  V. 


>r> of  tk* Boh*.    l«SO-I4ri. 


{AuihoritUs.^'Ho  period,  save  the  lust,  is  scantier  In  historical  antborities. 
We  stIU  pocsess  William  of  Worcester,  Fabvan,  and  the  Croyland  Continuator, 
and  for  the  stnicgle  between  Warwick  and  Edward,  the  valuable  narralii-e  o( 
"The  Arrival  of  Edward  tbe  Fourth,"  ediled  by  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  Camden 
Society,  which  may  be  taken  aii  the  official  account  on  the  royal  side.  "  The 
PiMon  Letters  "  (now  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Gardner)  are  the  fint  inslance 
in  England  of  a  distinct  family  correspondence,  and  throw  great  light  on  the 
rodal  history  of  the  lime.  Cade's  ri»ng  has  been  illustrated  in  two  papers, 
lately  reprioted,  by  Mr.  Durrani  Cooper,  The  Rolls  of  Parliament  ar 
before,  of  the  highest  ndne.] 


The  ruinoQS  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  France  roused  England 
to  3  burst  of  fury  gainst  tbe  wretched  government  to  whose  weakness 
and  credulity  it  attributed  its  disasters.  Suffolk  was  impeached  .-ind 
murdered  as  he  fl^l  across  sea.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had 
negotiated  the  cession  of  Anjou,  was  seized  by  the  populace  and  torn 
to  pieces.  In  Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  the  day,  seeth- 
ing with  a  busy  population,  and  especially  concerned  with  the  French 
contest  through  the  piracy  of  the  Cinque  Ports  where  every  bouse 
showed  some  spoil  from  the  wars,  the  discontent  broke  into  open 
revolt.  Yeomen  and  tradesmen  formed  the  bulk  of  the  insurgents, 
but  they  were  joined  by  more  than  a  hundred  esquires  and  gentlemen, 
and  two  great  landowners  of  Suffolk,  the  Abbot  of  Battle  and  the 
Prior  of  Lewes,  openly  favoured  their  cause.  John  Cade,  a  soldier  of 
some  experience  in  the  French  wars,  was  placed  at  their  head,  and 
the  umy,  now  twenty  thousand  men  strong,  marched  in  Whitsun-wcek 
on  Blacktaeath.  The  "  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  which 
they  laid  before  the  Royal  Council  is  of  enormous  value  in  the  light 
«4iicb  it  throws  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  So  utterly  had 
Lollardism  been  extinguished  that  not  one  of  the  demands  touches 
on  leligious  reform.  The  old  social  discontent  seems  to  have  subsided. 
The  question  of  viilainage  and  serfage,  which  had  roused  Kent 
to  its  desperate  rising  in  1381,  finds  no  place  in  its  "Complaint "  of  I 
1450.    In  the  seventy  years  which  had  intervened,  viUuiuk^  \u&  &\cAl\ 
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naturally  away  before  the  progress  of  social  change.  The  Statutes 
of  Apparel,  which  begin  at  this  time  to  encumber  the  Statute-Book, 
show  in  thdr  anuety  to  curtail  the  dress  of  the  labourer  and  the 
fanner  the  progress  of  these  classes  in  comfort  and  wealth  ;  and  from 
the  language  of  the  statutes  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  as  wages  rose 
both  fanner  and  labourer  went  on  clothing  themselves  better  in  spite 
of  sumptuary  provisions.  With  the  exception  of  a  demand  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  the  programme  of  the  Commons  was 
now  not  social,  but  political.  The  "Complaint"  calls  for  adminis- 
trative and  economical  reforms,  for  a  change  of  ministry,  a.  more  care- 
ful expenditure  of  the  royal  revenue,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
cation  of  freedom  of  election,  which  had  been  broken  in  upon 
by  the  interference  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  landowners, 
file  refusal  of  the  Council  to  receive  the  "  Complaint "  was  followed 
by  a  victory  of  the  Kentishmen  over  the  Royal  forces  at  Sevenoaks  ; 
and  the  occupation  of  London,  coupled  with  the  execution  of 
Lord  Say,  the  most  unpopular  of  the  Royal  ministers,  broke  the 
obstinacy  of  his  colleagues.  The  "Complaint" was  received,  and 
pardons  granted  to  all  who  had  joined  in  the  rising  ;  but  the  in- 
surgents were  hardly  dispersed  to  their  homes,  when  Cade,  who 
had  striven  in  vain  to  retain  them  in  arms,  was  pursued  and  slain  as 
he  fled  into  Sussex.  No  bloody  retaliation  followed  on  the  death  of 
the  chief  of  the  revolt, but  the  "Complaint"  was  quietly  laid  aside, 
and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  especially  regarded  as  responsible 
for  the  late  misgovemment,  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Council. 

Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  the  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  his  mistress  Catherine  Swynford,  was  the  representative  of  a 
junior  branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  excluded  indeed  from  the 
throne  by  a  special  clause  in  the  Act  which  legitimatized  thnr  tine, 
but  whose  hopes  of  the  Crown  were  now  roused  by  the  childlessness 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  was  probably,  a  suspicion  of  their  designs 
which  stirred  the  Dulce  of  York  to  action.  In  addition  to  other 
claims  which  he  as  yet  refrained  from  urging,  he  claimed  as  the 
descendant  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  fifth  among  the  sons  of 
Edward  the  Third,  to  be  regarded  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
His  claim  teems  to  have  been  a  popular  one,  and  on  the  interruption  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  by  the  severe  malady  of  the  King 
who  sank  for  a  year  into  absolute  incapacity,  the  vote  of  Parliament 
appointed  York  Protector  of  the  Realm.  On  Henry's  recovery,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  been  impeached  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  his  rival,  was  restored  to  power,  and  supported  with 
singular  vigour  and  audacity  by  the  Queen.  York  at  once  took  up 
arms,  and  backed  by  some  of  the  most  poweifiil  nobles,  advanced 
with  3,000  men  upon  St  Albans  where  Henry  was  encamped.     A 
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successful  assault  upon  the  town  was  crowned  by  the  fall  of  Somerset, 
and  a  return  of  the  King's  malady  brought  the  renewal  of  York's 
Protectorate:  Henry's  recovery,  however,  again  restored  the  supre- 
macy  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  and  after  a  temporary  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties  York  again  raised  his  standard  at  Ludlow, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  the 
heads  of  the  great  house  of  Neville.  After  a  slight  success  gained  over 
Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath,  the  }^ngmarched  rapidly  on  the  insurgents, 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  only  averted  by  the  desertion  of  a  part  of 
the  Yorkist  army  and  the  disbandment  of  the  rest.  The  Duke  him- 
self fled  to  Ireland,  the  Earls  to  Calais,  while  the  Queen,  summoning 
a  Parliament  at  Coventry,  pressed  on  their  attainder.  But  the  check, 
whatever  its  cause,  had  been  merely  a  tempiorary  one.  Id  the  follow- 
ing Midsummer  the  Earls  again  landed  in  Kent,  and  backed  by  a 
gNieral  rising  of  the  county,  entered  London  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  its  citizens.  The  Royal  army  was  defeated  in  a  hard-fought  action 
at  Northampton,  Margaret  fled  to  Scotland,  and  Henry  was  left  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  position  of  York  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  had  ceased 
with  the  binh  of  a  son  to  Henry  the  Sixth ;  but  the  victory  of 
Nonhampton  no  sooner  raised  him  to  the  supreme  control  of 
affairs  than  he  ventured  to  assert  the  far  more  dangerous  claims  which 
he  had  secretly  cherished,  and  to  its  consciousness  of  which  was 
awing  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Royal  House.  As  the  descendant  of 
Edmund  of  Langley  be  stood  only  next  in  succession  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  but  as  the  descendant  of  Lionel,  the  elder  brother  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  he  stood  in  strict  hereditary  right  before  it.  We 
hare  already  seen  how  the  claims  of  Lionel  had  passed  to  the  House 
of  Mortimer  :  it  was  through  Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  Mortimers,  who 
had  wedded  his  father,  that  they  passed  to  the  Duke.  There  was, 
however,  no  constitutional  ground  for  any  limitation  of  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  set  aside  an  elder  branch  in  favour  of  a  younger,  and  in 
the  Parliamentary  Act  which  placed  the  House  of  Lancaster  on  the 
throtie  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Mortimer  had  been  deliberately 
let  aside.  Possesion,  too,  told  against  the  Yorkist  pretensions. 
To  modern  minds  the  best  reply  to  their  claim  lay  in  the  words  used 
at  a  later  time  by  Henry  himselC  "My  father  was  King;  his  father 
also  was  King  j  I  myself  have  worn  the  crown  forty  years  from  my 
cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your 
fathers  hare  done  the  like  to  mine.  How  then  can  my  right  be 
disputed  ?  "  Long  and  undisturbed  possession,  as  well  as  a  distinctly 
le;^  title  by  free  vote  of  Parliament,  was  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  But  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  voter,  the  interference  with  elections,  the  odium  of  the 
war,  the  shame  of  the  long  mis-government  told  fatally  agaiiut  t.'ae'\ 
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I  weak  uid  imbecile  King,  whose  reign  had  been  a  long  battle  of  con- 
j  I  tending  factions.  That  the  misrule  had  been  serious  was  shown  by  the 
I  attitude  of  the  commercial  class.  It  was  the  rising  of  Kent,  the 
I  great  manufacturing  district  of  the  realm,  which  brought  about  the 
I  victory  of  Northampton.  Throughout  the  struggle  which  followed 
London  and  the  great  merchant  towns  were  steady  for  the  House  of 
I  York.  Zeal  for  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  found  only  in  the  wild 
I  Welsh  border-lands  or  in  the  yet  wilder  districts  of  the  North  and 
'the  West.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  shrewd  traders  of  Cheap- 
I  side  were  moved  by  an  abstract  question  of  hereditary  right,  or  that 
I  the  rough  borderers  of  the  Marches  believed  themselves  to  be  sup- 
i  porting  the  right  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  succession.  But  it  marks 
;  the  power  which  Parliament  had  now  gained  that  the  Duke  of  York  felt 
ihimself  compelled  to  convene  the  two  Houses,  and  to  lay  his  claim 
I  before  the  Lords  as  a  petition  of  right  Neither  oaths  nor  the  numerous 
Acts  which  had  settled  and  confirmed  the  right  to  the  crown  in  the 
.House  of  Lancaster  could  destroy,  he  pleaded,  his  hereditary  claim. 
I  The  baronage  received  the  petition  with  hardly  concealed  reluctance, 
and  solved  the  question,  as  they  hoped,  by  a  compromise:  They 
refused  to  dethrone  the  King,  but  they  had  sworn  no  fealty  to  his  child, 
and  at  Henrj-'s  death  they  agreed  to  receive  the  Duke  as  successor  to 
the  crown.  But  the  open  display  of  York's  pretensions  at  once 
tmited  the  partizans  of  the  Royal  House,  and  the  deadly  struggle 
which  received  the  name  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea,  from  the  white 
rose  which  formed  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York  and  the  red  rose 
which  was  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  begun  in  the 
gathering  of  the  North  round  Lord  Clifford  and  of  the  West  round  the 
new  Duke  of  Somerset.  York,  who  had  hurried  to  meet  the  first  with 
a  far  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Wakefield,  and  the 
passion  of  civil  war  broke  fiercely  out  on  the  field.  The  Duke  was 
hurried  to  the  block,  and  his  head,  crowned  in  mockery  with  a  diadem 
of  paper,  is  said  to  have  been  impaled  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  boy. 
Lord  Rutland,  fell  crying  for  mercy  on  his  knees  before  ClifTord.  But 
Clifford's  father  had  been  the  first  to  fall  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans 
which  opened  the  struggle.  "  As  your  father  killed  mine,"  cried  the 
savage  Baron  while  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  boy's  breast,  "  I  will 
kill  you  !  "  A  force  of  Kentishmen  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  barred 
the  march  of  the  conquerors  on  London,  but  after  a  desperate  straggle 
at  St  Albans  the  Yorkist  forces  broke  under  cover  of  night  An  im- 
mediate march  on  the  capital  would  have  decided  the  contest,  but  the 
conquerors  paused  to  sully  their  victory  by  a  series  of  bloody  execu- 
tions, and  the  rough  northerners,  whom  Margaret  had  brought  up, 
scattered  to  pillage,  while  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  who  bad  cut  his  way  through  a  body  of  Lancastrians  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  struck  boldly  upon  London.    The  citizens  rallied  at 
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his  call  aad  cries  of  "  Long  live  King  Edward  "  rang  round  the  hand- 
someyouagleader  asherodethrough  the  streets.  Acouncil  ofVorkist  ^ 
lords,  hastily  summoned,  resolved  that  the  compromise  agreed  on  in 
Parliament  was  at  an  end  and  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  The  final  issue,  however,  now  lay,  not  with  Parliament,  but 
with  the  sword.  Disappointed  of  London,  the  Lancastrian  army  fell 
rapidly  back  on  the  North,  and  Edward  hurried  as  rapidly  in  pursuit 

The  two  armies  encountered  one  another  at  Towtoo  Field,  near 
Tadcastcr.  In  the  numbers  engaged,  as  well  as  in  the  terrible  obstinacy 
of  the  struggle,  no  such  battle  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  fight 
of  Senlac.  On  either  side  the  annies  numbered  nearly  60,000  men. 
The  day  had  just  broken  when  the  Yorkists  advanced  through  a  thick 
snow-fall,  and  for  six  hours  the  battle  raged  with  desperate  bravery  on 
either  side.  At  one  critical  moment  Warwick  saw  hia  men  falter,  and 
stabbing  his  horse  before  them,  swore  on  the  cross  of  his  sword  to  live 
or  die  on  the  field.  At  last  the  Lancastrians  slowly  gave  way,  a  river 
in  their  rear  turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout,  and  the  flight  and  carnage, 
for  no  quarter  was  given  on  either  side,  went  on  through  the  night 
and  the  morrow.  Of  the  conquered,  Edward's  herald  counted  more 
than  ao,ooo  corpses  on  the  field,  and  the  losses  of  the  conquerors 
were  hardly  less  heavy.  Six  barons  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  the  Earls 
of  Devon  and  Wiltshire  were  taken  and  beheaded  at  its  close  ;  an 
enonnous  bill  of  attainder  wrapt  in  the  same  ruin  and  confiscation  all 
the  nobles  who  still  adhered  to  the  H  ouse  of  Lancaster,  and  the  execu- 
tioa  of  Lords  Oxford  and  Aubrey  gave  a  terrible  significance  to  its 
clauses.  Thestni^les  of  Margaret  only  served  to  bring  fresh  calamities 
on  her  axlherents.  A  new  rising  in  the  North  was  crushed  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  a  legend  which  lights  up  the  gloom  of  the  time  with 
a  gleam  of  poetry  told  how  the  fugitive  Queen,  after  escaping 
with  difficulty  from  a  troop  of  bandits,  found  a  new  brigand  in  the 
depths  of  the  wood.  With  the  daring  of  despair  she  confided  to  him 
her  child.  "  I  trust  to  your  loyalty,"  she  said,  "  the  son  of  your  King," 
Margaret  and  her  child  escaped  over  the  border  under  ^le  robber's 
guidance,  but  a  new  rising  in  the  following  year  brought  about  the 
execution  of  Somerset  and  flung  Henry  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
His  feet  were  tied  to  the  stirrups,  he  was  led  thrice  round  the  pillory, 
and  then  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Ruined  as  feudalism  really  was  by  the  terrible  bloodshed  and  con- 
fiscations of  the  dvil  war,  it  had  never  seemed  so  powerful  as  in  the 
yean  iduch  followed  Towton.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  baronage  a 
bmily  which  had  always  stood  high  amongst  its  fellows  towered  into 
nnrivalled  gicatness.  Lord  Warwick  was  by  descent  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
a  son  of  the  great  noble  whose  support  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
raising  the  House  of  York  to  the  throne.  He  had  doubled  his  wealth 
and  inOuence  by  his  acquisition  of  the  Earldom  of  Warwick,  ttm>i^'v 
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tM:  'jtfoske  be  cart  &0t  merdr  a  coosizmaxe  gcDcnl,  bat  a  pobticu 
irh'^K  ^aVt>tr  aiMl  rapidhr  of  coscepckm  was  dctf  n>rd  to  kave 
'd^^  aad  fs^d^xni)^  maA  on  die  character  of  tbe  mosiardiy  itse 
J  K/3wurd  vas  bet  zuacteen  at  fais  accession,  azMl  botb  his  kznship  (f 
ij^  W4Lt  tlje  Kisjf  s  ccposis  by  blood)  and  his  reoeni  sencioes  iCDdcr 
V»'uYick  duriog  tbe  first  three  years  of  his  reign  aU-poweifiil  in  tfaeStai 
hit  thefjnal  nin  of  Henr/s cause  in  the  battle  of  Hediam  gave  t 
uyji.id  i'jf  a  silent  stnagi^  bttweeu  Edvaid  and  his  mimstier.  T 
y>.u'^%  Ur\X  step  was  to  avcnr  his  marriage  vith  the  vidmr  of  a  sb 
\^itc-^%\rvku^  iJsanc  Eiiiabeth  Gxej,  and  to  raise  her  £unily  to  greatnc 
a^  a  c/Aint«rpoise  to  the  Nevilles.  Her  £tther,  Lord  Ri^rers,  becai 
^>/ri%u}/U; ;  her  um  by  the  first  marriage  was  vedded  to  the  heirt 
'4  the  l>uke  </f  Exeter,  whom  Warwick  had  demanded  for  his  nephe 
Warwick's  policy  lay  in  a  close  connection  with  France ;  he  had  be 
already  foiled  in  negotiating  a  French  marriage  for  the  King,  and  on  ] 
cr^/ssiog  the  seas  to  conclude  a  marriage  of  the  King's  sister,  Margar 
with  one  of  the  French  princes,  Edward  availed  himself  of  1 
al/tence  to  deprive  hit  brother  of  the  seals,  and  to  wed  his  sister 
the  sworn  enemy  both  of  France  and  of  Warwick,  Charles  the  Bo 
l^ukc  of  Burgundy.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  King's  n 
was  at  hand  In  spite  of  the  Royal  opposition,  Warwick  replied 
Edward's  challenge  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Kin; 
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brother,  the  Duke  of  Garence,  arnd  a  revolt  wtiicti  instantly  broke 
out  threw  Edwatd  into  the  hands  of  his  great  subject  The 
terms  exacted  as  the  price  of  the  King's  release  UMsferred  to 
the  Nevilles  the  succession  to  the  crown,  for  Edward  was  still 
without  a  son,  and  Warwick  wrested  from  him  the  betrothal 
of  his  infant  daughter  to  the  son  of  Lord  Montagu,  the  heir  of  his 
house.  The  Earl's  ambition,  however,  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  he 
was  advancing  to  support  a  new  rising  which  had  broken  out  at 
bis  instigation  in  Lincolnshire,  when  the  rapid  march  of  Edward  was 
followed  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents.  It  is  hopeless, 
with  the  scanty  historical  materials  we  possess  of  this  period, 
to  attempt  to  explain  its  sudden  revolutions  of  fortune,  or  the  panic 
which  induced  Warwick  at  this  trivial  check  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
France,  where  the  Burgundian  connection  of  Edward  secured  his 
eoemies  the  support  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  But  the  unscrupulous 
temper  of  the  Earl  was  seen  in  the  alliance  which  he  at  once  con- 
>  duded  with  the  parilzans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  On  the  promise 
of  Queen  Margaret  to  wed  her  son  to  his  daughter  Anne,  Warwick 
engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  royal  captive  whom  be  had  flung 
into  the  Tower  ;  and  choosing  a  moment  when  Edward  was  busy  with 
1  revolt  in  the  North  and  when  a  storm  had  dispersed  the  Burgundian 
Beet  which  defended  the  Channel,  he  threw  himself  boldly  on  the 
English  shore.  Kent  rose  in  his  support  as  he  disembarked,  and  the 
desertion  of  Lord  Montagu,  whom  Edward  still  trusted,  drove  the 
lCii%  in  turn  to  seek  shelter  over  sea.  While  Edward  fled  with  a  handful 
of  adherents  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  again 
OMtducted  firom  his  prison  to  the  throne,  but  the  bitter  hate  of  the  party 
Warwick  had  so  ruthlessly  crushed  found  no  gratitude  for  the  "  King- 
Uaker."  His  own  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  his  party,  when  Edward 
^;»n  disembarked  in  the  spring  at  Ravenspur,  showed  a  weariness 
ef  the  new  alliance,  quickened  perhaps  by  their  dread  of  Margaret, 

se  return  to  England  was  hourly  expected.  Passing  through  the 
lancastrian  districts  of  the  North  with  a  declaration  that  he  waived 
an  right  to  the  crown  and  sought  only  his  own  hereditary  duchy, 
Edward  was  left  unassailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  which  Montagu 
bad.  collected,  was  joined  on  his  march  by  his  brother  Clarence  who 
had  throughout  acted  in  concert  with  Warwick,  and  was  admitted 

)  London  by  Warwick's  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  En- 
camped at  Coventry,  the  Earl  himself  opened  negotiations  with  Edward 
br  a  new  desertion,  but  the  King  >vas  now  strong  enough  to  fling  off 
the  mask,  and  Warwick,  desperate  of  a  reconciliation,  marched  sud- 
denly on  London.  The  battle  of  Bamet,  a  medley  of  carnage  and 
treachery  which  lasted  six  hours,  ended  widi  the  fall  of  Warwick  as  he 
fled  for  hiding  to  the  woods,  Margaret  had  landed  too  late  to  bring 
aid  to  her  great  partizan,  but  the  military  triumph  of  Edwaxd  '««% 
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completed  by  the  skilful  strategy  with  which  he  forced  her  anny  to 
battle  at  Tewkesbury,  and  by  its  complete  overthrow.  The  Queen 
herself  became  a  captive  ;  her  boy  fell  on  the  field,  slabbed — as  was 
affirmed — by  the  Yorkist  lords  after  Edward  had  met  his  crj'  for 
mercy  by  a  buffet  from  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  death  of  Henry  in  the 
Tower  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

■■etlOBlII;— TtaeNawMeouclir'    1«71-15O0; 

\Aulhmtiis. — To  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  the 
"Letters  and  Papers  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII."  ediled  hy  Mr.  Gsird- 
ner  for  the  Master  of  tte  Rolls,  as  well  as  Hil's  Chronicle,  which  extends 
from  Henry  the  Foiirth  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Fifth  is  the  subject 
of  ■  work  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  probably  derives  much  of  its  information 
from  Archbishop  Morton,  and  il  remarkable  as  the  first  historical  woik  of 
any  literary  value  which  we  possess  in  our  modem  prose.  A  biography  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  is  amonc  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  Miss  Hasted,  in  her 
"  Life  of  Richard  III.."  has  elaboiatelv  illostnted  a  reign  of  some  conili- 
tutional  importance.  For  Caxlon,  see  tfie  admirable  biography  and  bibliogra- 
phical account  by  Mr.  Blades.] 


There  are  few  periods  in  our  annals  from  which  we  turn  with  such 
weariness  and  disgust  as  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Its  thick  crowd 
of  savage  battles,  its  ruthless  executions,  its  shameless  treasons  seem 
all  the  more  terrible  from  the  pure  selfishness  of  the  ends  for  which  men 
fought,  the  utter  want  of  all  nobleness  and  chivalry  in  the  struggle  itself, 
of  all  great  result  in  its  close.  But  even  while  the  contest  was  raging 
the  cool  eye  of  a  philosophic  statesman  could  £nd  in  it  matter  for  other 
feelings  than  those  of  mere  disgust  England  presented  to  Philippe  de 
Commines  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  land  where,  brutal  as  was  the  civil 
strife,  "  there  are  no  buildings  destroyed  or  demolished  by  war,  and 
'here  the  mischief  of  it  falls  on  those  who  make  the  war,"  The  ruin 
and  bloodshed  were  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  great  lords  and  their  feudal 
ners.  Once  or  twice  indeed,  as  at  Towton,  the  towns  threw  them- 
selves into  the  struggle  on  the  Yorkist  side,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
trading  and  industrial  classes  stood  wholly  apart  from,  and  unaffected 
by  il,  CoomieTce  went  on  unchecked,  and  indeed  developed  itself 
through  the  closer  friendship  with  Flanders  and  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period.  The  general  tranquillity 
Df  the  country  at  large,  while  feudalism  was  dashing  itself  to  pieces 
in  battle  after  battle,  was  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  justice 
remained  wholly  undisturbed.  The  law  courts  sate  quietly  at  West- 
Tiinster,  the  judges  rode  as  of  old  in  circuit,  the  system  of  jury-trial 
(though  the  jurors  were  still  expected  to  use  their  local  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  case)  took  more  and  more  its  modern  form  by  the 
sepaiationafthejurors&om  the  witnesses.  Butifthec( 
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England  dumg  these  Wars  as  a  mere  chaos  of  ircason  and  bloodshed  : 
is  a  false  one,  still  mote  false  is  the  common  viciv  of  the  pettiness  of  ^ 
their  result.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  did  far  more  than  ruin  one  Royal  M 
House  or  set  up  angtber  on  the  throne.  If  they  did  not  uttcrl)'  destroy 
Knglish  freedom,  they  arrested  its  progress  for  more  than  a  hundred 
;  eais.  They  found  England,  in  the  words  of  Commines,  "  among  all 
the  world's  lordships  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  where  the 
public  weal  is  best  ordered,  and  where  least  violence  reigns  over  the 
people."  A  King  of  England — the  shrewd  observer  notit^d — "  can 
undertake  no  enterprise  of  account  without  assembling  his  Parhamcnt, 
Hhicb  is  a  thing  most  wise  and  holy,  and  therefore  are  these  Kings 
laongcr  and  better  served "'  than  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  Conti- 
nent. England,  as  one  of  its  judges,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  could  boast 
ID  Edward  the  Fourth  himself,  was  not  an  absolute  but  a  limited 
monarchy  ;  not  a  land  where  the  will  of  the  prince  was  itself  the  law, 
but  where  the  prince  could  neither  make  laws  nor  impose  taxes  save 
by  his  subjects*  consent.  At  no  time  had  ParUamentpiaycdso  constant 
and  prominent  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  At  no  time  had 
iheprinciplesof  constitutional  liberty  seemed  so  thoroughly  understood 
and  so  dear  to  the  people  at  large.  The  long  Parliamentary  contest 
between  the  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  since  the  days  of  Edward  the 
First  had  firmly  established  the  great  securities  of  national  liberty — the 
tight  of  freedom  from  arbitrary  taxation,  from  arbitrary  legislation, 
Etam  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  the  responsibility  of  even  the  highest 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  Parliament  and  to  the  law.  But  with  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Succession  freedom  suddenly  disappears.  We 
Enier  en  an  epoch  of  constitutional  retrogression  in  which  the  slow 
BoA  of  the  age  that  went  before  it  is  rapidly  undoae.  Parliamentaiy 
Ufe  is  almost  suspended,  or  is  turned  into  a  form  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  Crown.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  two  Houses 
ueasuiped  by  the  Royal  Council  Arbitrary  taxation  re-appears  in 
benevolences  and  forced  loans.  Personal  liberty  is  almost  extin- 
guished by  a  formidable  spy-system  and  by  the  constant  practice  of 
ufajtnuy  imprisonment,  justice  is  degraded  by  the  prodigal  use  of 
Ult  of  attainder,  by  the  wide  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Royal  Council,  by  the  servility  of  judges,  by  the  coercion  of. 
juries.  If  we  seek  a  reason  for  so  sudden  and  complete  a  revolution, 
■e  find  it  in  the  disappearance  of  feudalism,  in  other  words  of  that 
OTganiiation  of  society  in  which  our  constitutional  liberty  had  till  now 
bund  its  security.  Freedom  had  been  won  by  the  sword  of  the 
Baronage.  Its  tradition  had  been  watched  over  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Church.  The  new  class  of  the  Commons  which  had  grown  from 
the  union  of  the  country  squire  and  the  town  trader  was  widening 
its  sphere  of  political  activity  as  it  grew.  But  with  the  battle  of] 
TowtoD  feudalism  vanished  away.    The  baronage  lay  a  n 
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after  the  storm  of  the  civil  war.  The  Church  lingered  helpless  and 
perplexed,  till  it  was  siruclc  down  by  Thomas  Cromwell.  '" 
.  traderii  and  the  smaller  proprietors  sank  into  political  inaaivity. 
On  thi?  other  hand,  the  Crown,  which  only  fifty  years  before  had 
been  the  sport  of  every  faction,  towered  into  solitary  greatness- 
Thc  old  English  Kingship,  limited  hj  the  A>rces  of  feuuGilisni  or  by 
the  progress  of  constitutional  fireedom,  faded  suddenly  away,  and 
in  its  place  we  see,  all-absorbing  and  unrestrained,  the  despotism  . 
of  the  New  Monarchy. 

If  we  use  the  name  of  the  New  Monarchy  to  express  the  character 
of  the  English  sovereignty  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
the  time  of  Eliiabeth,  it  is  because  the  character  of  the  Monarchy 
during  this  period  was  something  wholly  new  in  our  history.  There 
is  no  kind  of  similarity  between  the  Kjngship  of  the  Old-Knglish.  of 
the  Norman,  the  Angevin,  or  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  and  the 
Kingship  of  the  Tudors.  The  difference  between  them  was  the  result, 
not  of  any  gradual  development,  but  of  a  simple  revolution  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  a  revolution  that  the  despotism  of  the  New  Monarchy 
was  again  done  away.  When  the  lawyers  of  the  Long  Parliament 
fell  back  for  their  precedents  of  constitutional  liberty  to  the  reign 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  silently  regarded  the  whole  period 
which  we  are  about  to  traverse  as  a  blank,  they  expressed  not 
merely  a  legal  truth  but  an  historical  one.  What  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  its  final  result  actually  did  was  to  wipe  away  every  trace  of  the 
New  Monarchy,  and  to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  our  political 
development  just  where  it  had  been  snapt  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
But  revolutionary  as  the  change  was,  we  have  already  seen  in  their 
gradual  growth  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  revolution.  The 
social  organization  from  which  our  political  constitution  had  hitherto 
sprung  and  on  which  it  still  rested  had  been  silently  sapped  by  the 
progress  of  industry,  by  the  growth  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  en- 
lightenment, and  by  changes  in  the  art  of  war.  Its  ruin  was  preci- 
pitated by  religious  persecution,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
Commons,  and  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Baronage  in  the  civil  sttife. 
The  great  Houses  were  all  but  exterminated,  or  lingered  only  in 
obscure  branches  which  were  mere  shadows  of  their  former  greatness. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Poles,  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Howards, 
themselves  famihes  of  recent  origin,  hardly  a  fragment  of  the  older 
baronage  remained  to  claim  any  share  in  the  work  of  government. 
Neither  the  Church  nor  the  smaller  proprietors  of  the  country,  who 
with  the  merchant  classes  formed  the  Commons,  were  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruined  nobles.  Imposing  as  the  great  ecclesiastical 
body  still  seemed  from  the  memories  of  its  past,  its  immense  wealth, 
its  tradition  of  statesmanship,  it  was  rendered  powerless  by  a  want 
of  spiritual  life,  by  a  moral  inertness,  by  its  antagonism  to  the  deeper 
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itligious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  its  blind  hostility  to  the  in-  s 
tellectual  movementwhichwasbeginiiingtostir  theworld.  Conscious  ^^ 
of  the  want  of  popular  favour  and  jealous  only  for  the  preservation  Uo 
of  thrir  vast  estates,  the  Churchmen,  who  had  clung  for  protection  J 
to  the  Baronage,  clung  on  its  fall  for  protection  to  the  Crown.  Prelates 
like  Morton  and  Warham  devoted  themselves  to  the  Royal  Council- 
board  with  the  simple  view  of  averting  by  means  of  the  Monarchy 
the  pillage  of  the  Church.  But  in  any  wider  fiolitical  sense  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged  was  insignificant  From 
the  time  of  the  Lollard  outbreak  the  attitude  of  the  Church  is  timid  as 
thatof  a  bunted  thing.  It  isless  obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  Commons 
ibould  share  the  political  ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  Lords,  for 
the  smaller  county  proprietors  were  growing  enormously,  both  in  wealth 
ind  numbers,  at  this  moment  through  the  fall  of  the  great  Houses 
and  the  dispersion  of  their  vast  estates,  while  the  burgess  class,  as 
le  have  seen,  was  deriving  fresh  riches  from  the  development  of 
Dade.  But  the  result  of  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise  and  of  the 
lanpering  with  elections  was  now  felt  in  the  political  insignificance 
<i  the  Lower  House.  Reduced  by  these  measures  to  a  virtual  de- 
pendence on  the  Baronage,  it  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  class  to  which 
it  looked  for  guidance  and  support.  And  while  its  rival  forces  dis- 
ippeared,  the  Monarchy  stood  ready  to  take  their  place.  Not  only 
ndeed  were  the  Churchman,  the  squire,  and  the  burgess  powerless 
lo  vindicate  liberty  against  the  Crown,  but  the  very  interests  of  self- 
preservation  led  them  at  this  moment  to  lay  freedom  at  its  feet. 
The  Church  still  trembled  at  the  progress  of  heresy.  The  close 
corporations  of  the  towns  needed  protection  for  their  privileges.  The 
lindowner  shared  with  the  trader  a  profound  horror  of  the  war  and 
fisorder  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  an  almost  reckless  desire  to 
(nlrast  the  Crown  with  any  power  which  would  prevent  its  return. 
Bat  above  all,  the  landed  and  monied  classes  clung  passionately  to  the 
Monarchy,  as  the  one  great  force  left  which  could  save  them  from 
(odal  revolt.  The  rising  of  the  Commons  of  Kent  shows  that  the 
tioables  against  which  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  had  been  directed 
am  remained  as  a  formidable  source  of  discontent  The  great  change 
in  the  character  of  agriculture  indeed,  which  we  have  before  described, 
the  throwing  together  of  the  smaUer  holdings,  the  diminution  of 
GOage,  the  increase  of  pasture  lands,  had  tended  largely  to  swell 
At  numbers  and  turbulence  of  the  floating  labour  class.  The  riots 
ignnst  "  enclosures,"  of  which  we  first  hear  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  which  became  a  constant  feature  of  the  Tudor  period,  are 
ndications  not  only  of  a  constant  strife  going  on  in  every  quarter 
between  the  landowner  and  the  smaller  peasant  class,  but  of  a  mass 
of  social  discontent  which  was  constandy  seeking  an  outlet  in 
,  nolence  and  revolution.    And  at  this  moment  the  break  up  <£  tittt' 
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mililary  households  of  the  nobles  by  the  ntlainders  and  confiscations 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  as  well  as  by  the  Statute  of  Liveries 
which  followed  them,  added  n  new  element  of  violence  and  disorder  to 
the  seething  mjss.  It  is  this  soci.iJ  dang'fr  which  lies  :it  the  root  of 
the  Tudor  despotism.  For  the  proprietary  classes  the  repression  of 
the  poor  was  a  question  of  life  and  death.  The  landowner  and  tbe 
merchant  were  ready,  as  they  have  been  ready  in  all  ages  of  the 
u-orld,  to  surrender  foMdom  into  the  hands  of  the  one  power  which 
could  preserve  tbem  from  what  they  deemed  to  be  anarchy.  It  vas 
to  the  seliisfa  panic  of  the  wealthier  landowners  that  England  owed 
the  Statutes  of  labourers,  with  their  terrible  heritage  of  a  pauper 
class.  It  was  to  the  selfish  panic  of  both  the  landowner  and  the 
merchant  that  she  owed  the  despotism  of  the  New  Monarchy. 

The  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy  was  Edward  the  Fourth.  As 
a  mere  boy  he  showed  himself  the  ablest  and  the  most  pitiless  aman^ 
the  waniois  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  first  flush  of  manhood  he 
looked  on  with  a  cool  ruthlessness  while  grey-haired  nobles  were 
hurried  to  the  bloclc,  or  while  his  Lancastrian  child-rival  was  stabbed 
at  his  leet  In  his  later  race  for  power  he  had  shown  himself 
more  subtle  in  his  treachery  than  even  Warwick  himself  His 
triumph  was  no  sooner  won  however  than  the  young  King  seemed 
to  abandon  himself  to  a  voluptuous  indolence,  to  revels  with  the  city- 
wives  of  London  and  the  caresses  of  his  mistress,  Jane  Shore.  Tall 
in  stature  and  of  singular  beauty,  his  winning  manners  and  gay  care- 
lessness of  bearing  secured  faim  a  popularity  which  had  been  denied  to 
nobler  kings.  But  his  indolence  and  gaiety  were  mere  veils  beneath 
which  Edward  shrouded  a  profound  political  ability.  No  one  could 
contrast  more  utterly  in  outer  appearance  irith  the  subtle  sovereigns  of 
his  time,  with  Louis  the  Eleventh  or  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  but  his 
work  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  it  was  done  even  more  completdy- 
While  jesting  with  aldermen,  or  dallying  with  his  mistresses,  or  idling  : 
over  the  new  pages  from  the  printing-press  at  Westminster,  Edward 
was  silently  laying  the  foundations  of  an  absolute  rule  which  Henry 
the  Seventh  did  little  more  than  develop  and  consolidate.  The 
almost  total  discontinuance  of  Parliamentary  life  was  in  itself  a  . 
revolution.  Up  to  this  moment  the  two  Houses  had  played  a  part  \ 
which  became  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  government  of  the 
realm.  Under  the  two  lirst  Kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  they  had  . 
been  summoned  abnost  every  year.  Not  oidy  had  tbe  right  of  sdf- 
taxationandinitiationof  laws  been  yielded  explicitly  to  the  Commons, 
but  they  had  taken  part  in  the  work  of  Government  itself,  had  directed 
the  application  of  subsidies  and  called  the  Royal  ministers  to  account 
by  Parliamentary  impeachments.  Under  Heary  the  Sixth  an  iiD' 
portant  step  in  constitutional  progress  had  been  made  by  sbaadoning 
tbe  old  form  of  presenting  the  reqnests  of  the  ParilanMnt  in  Uie  Ibim 
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ons  which  were  subsequently  moulded  into  statutes  by  the 
ouncil ;  the  statute  itsd(  in  its  final  fonn,  was  now  presented 
Roy<tl  assent,  and  the  Crown  was  deprived  of  its  former 
:  of  modifying  it.  Not  only  does  this  progress  cease,  but  the 
i&  activity  of  Parlinment  itself  comes  abruptly  to  an  end.  The 
Edward  the  Fourth  is  the  first  since  that  of  John  in  which 
ngle  law  which  promoted  freedom  or  remedied  the  abuses  of 
fas  even  proposed  to  Parliament.  The  necessity  for  sum- 
the  two  Houses  had,  in  feet,  been  removed  by  the  enormous 
wealth  which  the  coniiscations  of  the  civil  war  poured  into  the 
'reasury.  In  the  single  bill  of  attainder  which  followed  the 
of  Towtan,  twelve  great  nobles  and  more  than  a  hundred 
and  squires  were  stripped  of  their  estates  to  the  King's  profit, 
aid  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  land  had  passed  into  the  Royal 
on  at  one  period  or  another'of  the  civil  war.  Edward  added 
resources  by  trading  on  a  vast  scale.  The  Royal  ships, 
1  wiih  tin,  wool,  and  cloth,  made  the  name  of  the  merchant- 
nous  in  the  ports  of  Italy  and  Greece.     The  enterprises  he: 

against  France,  though  frustrated  by  the  reftisal  of  Charles 
^undy  to  co-Operate  with  him  in  them,  aiTarded  a  fresh 
;  and  the  subsidies  granted  for  a  war  which 
veiled  the  Royal  exchequer.  But  the  pretext  of  w 
ot  only  to  increase  his  hoard,  but  to  deal  a  deadly 
Setting  aside  the  usage  of  loans  sanctioned  1^ 
lority  of  Parliament,  Edward  called  before  him  the  i 
>f  the  city  and  requested  from  each  a  present  or  "  benevolence," 
onion  to  the  need.  Their  compUance  with  his  prayer  was 
J  aided  by  his  popularity  with  the  merchant  class,  but  the 
of  "  benevolence  "  was  soon  to  be  developed  into  the  forced 
■  Wolsey  and  the  Ship-money  of  Charles  the  First.  It 
ird  that  his  Tudor  successors  owed  their  elaborate  spy-system, 
(duction  of  the  rack  into  the  Tower,  and  the  practice  of  Royal 
:nce  with  the  purity  of  justice.  In  the  history  of  intellectual 
1  alone  his  reign  takes  a  brighter  colour,  and  the  founder  of 
r  Monarchy  presents  his  one  solitary  claim  to  our  regard  a 
on  of  Caxton, 
Liure  indeed  seemed  at  this  moment  to  have  died  as  utterly  a 

itself.  The  genius  of  Chaucer,  and  of  the  one  or  mor 
hose  works  have  been  confounded  with  Chaucer's,  defied  for    ' 

the  pedantry,  the  affectation,  the  barrenness  of  their  age ; 

sudden  close  of  this  poetic  outburst  left  England  to  i 
f  poetasters,  compilers,  scribblers  of  intenninable  moralities, 
of  chronicles,  and  translators  firom  the  worn-out  field  of 
romance.    Some  faint  trace  of  the  liveliness  and  beauty 

models  lingers  among  the  heavy  platitudes  of  Go^icti  >n!t\ 


ok  place  si 
Edward  n 
liberty. 
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even  this  vanished  from  the  didactic  puerilities,  the  prosaic  com- 
,  monplaces,  of  Occleve  and  Lydgate.  The  literature  of  the 
r.  Middle  Ages  was  dying  out  with  the  Middle  Ages  themselves  ;  in 
letters  as  in  life  their  thirst  for  knowledge  had  spent  itself  in  the 
barren  mazes  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  their  ideal  of  warlike 
nobleness  &ded  away  before  the  gaudy  travestie  of  a  spurious 
chivalry,  and  the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  their  devotion  shrunk  at 
the  touch  of  persecution  into  a  narrow  orthodoxy  and  a  Aai 
morality.  The  clergy,  who  had  concentrated  in  themselves  the 
intellectual  effort  of  the  older  time,  were  ceasing  to  be  an  intellectual 
class  at  aU,  Their  monasteries  were  no  longer  seats  of  learning. 
"  1  found  in  them,"  said  Poggio,  an  Italian  traveller  twenty  years 
after  Chaucer's  death,  "men  given  up  to  sensuality  in  abundance, 
but  very  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those  of  a  barbarous  sort,  skilled 
more  in  qnibbles  and  sophisms  than  in  literature."  The  erection  of 
colleges,  which  was  beginning,  could  not  arrest  the  quick  decline  of 
the  universities  both  in  numbers  and  learning.  The  students  at 
Oxford  amounted  to  but  a  fifth  of  those  who  had  attended  its  lectures 
a  century  before,  and  "  Oxford  Latin  "  became  proverbial  for  a  jargon 
in  which  the  very  tradition  of  grammar  had  been  lost.  All  literary 
production  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  there  is  not  a  single  work,  for 
instance,  either  in  Latin  or  English  which  we  can  refer  to  the  ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Historical  composition 
lingered  on  indeed  in  compilations  of  extracts  from  past  writers, 
such  as  make  up  the  so-called  works  of  Walsingham,  in  jejune 
monastic  annals  like  those  of  SL  Albans,  or  worthless  popular  com- 
pendiums  like  those  of  Fabyan  and  Harding.  But  the  only  real  trace 
of  mental  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  treatises  on  alchemy 
and  magic,  on  the  elixir  of  life  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  fungous 
growth  which  most  unequivocally  witnesses  to  the  progress  of  intel- 
lectual decay.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  purely  literary  class  was 
thus  dying  out,  a  glance  beneath  the  surface  shows  us  the  stir  of  a 
new  interest  in  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  pe<9le  itself. 
Books  are  far  from  being  the  only  indication  of  a  people's  progress  in 
knowledge,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Paston  family,  which  has 
been  happily  preserved,  displays  a  fiuency  and  vivacity  as  well  as  a 
grammatical  correctness  which  would  have  been  impassible  in  familiar 
letters  a  hundred  years  before.  The  very  character  of  the  authorship 
of  the  time,  its  love  of  compendiumsand  abridgements  of  the  scientific 
and  historical  knowledge  of  its  day,  its  dramatic  performances  or 
mysteries,  the  commonplace  morality  of  its  poets,  the  popularity  of 
its  rhymed  chronicles  are  additional  proofs  that  Uterature  was  ceasing 
to  be  the  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual  class  and  was  now  b^in- 
ning  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large.  The  increased  use  of  linen 
paper  in  place  of  the  costlier  parchment  helped  in  the  populaiixation 
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of  letters.     In  no  former  age  had  finer  copies  of  books   been  pro-     ! 
doced  i  in  none  had  so  many  been  transcribed.    Abroad  this  increased    ^ 
demand  for  their  production  caused  the  processes  of  copying  and  Ui 
iUominating  manuscripts  to   be  transferred  from  the  scriptoria  of     ' 
the  religious  houses  into  the  hands  of  trade-guilds,  hke  the  Guild  of 
Sl  John  at  Bruges,  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Pen  at  Brussels,     It  was,  | 
ID  fact,  this  increase  of  demand  for  books,  pamphlets,  or  fly-sheets, 
especially  of  a  grammatical  or  religious  character,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  that  brought  about  the  introduction  of  printing. 
We  meet  with  it  first  in  rude  sheets  simply  struck  off  from  wooden 
Uocks,  "  block-books  "  as  they  are  now  called,  and  later  on  in  works 
printed  from  separate  and  moveable  types.    Originating  at  Mainti 
with  the  three  famous  printers,  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  SchcefTer,  the 
new  process  travelled  southward  to  Strasburg,  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Venice,  where  it    lent    itself  through   the   Aldi  to  the  spread  of 
Greek  literature  in  Europe,  and  then  floated  down  the  Rhine   to 
Cdogne  and  the  towns  of  Tlanders.      It  was  probably  at  the  press 
of  Colard  Mansion,  in  a  little  room  over  the  porch  of  St.  Donat's  at 
Bmgcs,  that  Caxton  learnt  the  art  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  England. 

A  Kentish  boy  by  birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  Mercer,  Oi 
William  Caxton  had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood  in 
Flanders,  as  Governor  of  the  English  guild  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
iere,  when  we  find  him  engaged  as  copyist  in  the  service  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  But  the  tedious  process  of  copying  was  soon 
hrown  aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had  introduced 
Oto  Bruges.  "  For  as  much  as  in  the  writing  of  the  same,"  Caxton 
ells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  printed  work,  the  Tales  of  Troy,  "my 
len  is  worn,  my  hand  weary  and  not  steadfast,  mine  eyes  dimmed  with 
iver  much  looking  on  the  white  paper,  and  my  courage  not  so  prone 
nd  ready  to  labour  as  it  hath  been,  and  that  age  creepeth  on  me 
laily  and  feebleth  all  the  body,  and  also  because  I  have  promised 
a  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends  to  address  to  them  as  hastily 
s  I  might  the  said  book,  therefore  I  have  practised  and  learned  at 
vj  great  charge  and  dispense  to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print  after 
te  manner  and  form  as  ye  may  see,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and 
ik  as  other  books  be,  to  the  end  that  every  man  may  have  them 
t  once,  for  all  the  books  of  this  story  here  emprynted  as  ye  see 
■ere  begun  in  one  day  and  also  finished  in  one  day."  The  printing 
ms  was  the  precious  freight  he  brought  back  to  England,  after  an 
bsence  of  five-and-thirty  years.  Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an  age 
hen  other  men  look  for  ease  and  retirement,  we  see  him  plunging 
ith  characteristic  energy  into  his  new  occupation.  His  "  red  pole  " 
Lvited  buyers  to  the  press  established  in  the  AJmonry  at  Westminster, 

little  enclosure  containing  a  chapel  and  almshouses  (swcp^.  a,'«a.-^\ 
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ijatx  Cutlon's  time  by  later  buildings)  near  the  nest  front  of  the 
church,  where  the  alms  of  the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor. 
"  If  it  please  any  man,  spiritual  or  temporal,"  runs  hia  advertisement, 
"to  buy  any  pyes  of  two  or  three  commemorations  of  Salisbury  all 
emprinted  after  the  form  of  the  present  letter,  which  be  m-cII  and  truly 
correct,  let  him  come  to  Westminster  into  the  Almonry  at  the  red 
pole,  and  he  shall  have  them  good  chepc."  He  was  n  practical  man 
of  business,  as  this  advertisement  shows,  no  rival  of  the  Venetian 
Aldi  or  of  the  classical  printers  of  Rome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living 
from  his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service  books,  and  preactieis  . 
with  seimons,  furnishing  the  clerk  with  his  "  Golden  Legend,"  and 
knight  and  baron  with  "joyous  and  pleasant  histories  of  chivalry." 
fint  while  careful  to  win  his  daily  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much 
for  what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand.  He  printed  all  the 
English  poetryof  any  moment  which  was  then  in  existence.  His  rever- 
ence for  "  that  worshipful  man,  Geoffry  Chaucer,"  who  "  ought  eternally 
to  be  remembered,"  is  shown  not  merely  by  his  edition  of  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  but  by  his  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer  text  of  the  poem 
offered  itself.  The  poems  of  Lydgalc  and  Gowcr  were  soon  added  to 
those  of  Chaucer.  The  Chronicle  of  Brut  and  Higdcn's  "Polychro- 
nicon"  were  the  only  available  works  of  an  historical  cliaracter  then 
existing  in  the  English  tongue,  and  Caxlon  not  only  printed  them  hut 
himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  bis  own  time.  A  translation  of 
Boethius,  a  version  of  the  Eneid  from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or 
two  of  Cicero,  were  the  stray  lirst-fruits  of  the  classical  press  in 
England. 

Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing-press,  lie  was  even  busier  as  a  trans- 
lator than  as  a  printer.  More  than  fau[  thousand  of  his  printed  pagei 
are  from  works  of  his  own  rendering.  The  need  of  these  translations 
shows  the  popular  drift  of  literature  at  the  lime  ;  but  keen  as  tht 
demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing  mechanical  in  the  temper 
with  which  Caxton  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  natural,  simplc-hcartctl 
literary  taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  fur  the  style  and  forms  of 
language,  breaks  out  in  his  curious  prefaces.  ''Having  no  work  in 
hand,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Encid,  '*  I  sitting  in  my  study 
where  as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and  books,  h:ippcned  that  to  my 
hand  came  a  little  book  in  French,  which  late  was  translated  out  of 
Latin  by  some  noble  clerk  of  France — which  book  is  named  Eneydos, 
and  made  in  Latin  by  that  noble  poet  and  great  clerk  Vergyl^in 
which  book  I  had  great  pleasure  by  reason  of  the  fair  and  honest 
lermes  and  wordes  in  French  which  I  never  saw  lo-fore-like,  lUHie 
so  pleasant  nor  so  well  ordered,  which  book  as  ine  seemed  should  be 
much  requisite  for  noble  men  to  see,  as  well  for  the  eloquence  as 
the  histories  ;  and  when  I  had  advised  me  to  this  said  book  I  deliber- 
ated and  concluded  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  forthwith  took 
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a  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain."  But  the  work  of  transla- 
tion involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Gaston's  work  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  our  language.  He  stood  between  two  schools 
of  translation,  that  of  French  affectation  and  English  pedantry.  li 
was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  our  literary  tongue  was  being 
settled,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  in  his  own  words  the  struggle 
it  which  W3S  going  on  in  Caxton's  time.  "  Some  honest  and  great 
clerks  have  been  with  me  and  desired  nie  to  write  the  most  curious 
lerms  that  I  could  find ;"  on  the  other  hand,  "  some  gentlemen  of 
late  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my  translations  I  had  o^■er  many 
curious  terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  common  people,  and 
desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  translations."  "  Fain 
vould  I  please  every  man,'  coroments  the  good-humoured  printer,  bul 
his  sturdy  sense  saved  him  alike  from  the  temptations  of  the  court  and 
the  schools.  His  own  taste  pointed  to  English,  but  "to  the  common 
terms  that  be  daily  used"  rather  than  to  the  English  of  his  i 
quarian  advisers.  "  I  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein,  and 
lainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  I  could  not  well  understand 
it,"  while  the  Old-English  charters  which  the  Abbot  of  Wcstmmster 
fetched  as  models  from  the  archives  af  his  house,  seemed  "more  '" 
to  Dutch  than  to  English."  On  the  other  band,  to  adopt  current 
phraseolt^  was  by  no  means  easy  at  a  time  when  even  the  speech 
of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  tlux.  "  Our  language  nc 
used  varieth  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken  when  1  w 
bom."  Not  only  so,  but  the  tongue  of  each  shire  was  still  peculi 
to  itself,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  men  of  anotlier  county.  "  Common 
English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire  varieth  from  another  so  muc 
that  in  my  days  happened  that  certain  merchants  were  in  a  ship 
Thames,  for  to  have  sailed  over  the  sea  into  Zealand,  and  for  lack 
of  wind  they  tarried  at  Foreland,  and  went  on  land  for  to  refresh 
them.  And  one  of  them,  named  Sheffield,  a  mercer,  came  into 
house  and  asked  for  meat,  and  especially  he  asked  them  after  egg 
And  the  good  wife  answered  that  she  could  speak  no  French.  And 
the  merchant  was  angry,  for  he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but  would 
have  had  eggs,  but  she  understood  him  not.  And  then  at  last  another 
said  he  would  have  eyren,  then  the  good  wife  said  she  understood  him 
well.  Lo !  what  should  a  man  in  these  days  now  write."  adds  the 
puzzled  printer,  "  eggs  or  eyren  ?  certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every- 
man  by  cause  of  diversity  and  change  of  language."  His  own  mother- 
tongue,  too  was  that  of  "  Kent  ia  the  Weald,  where  I  doubt  not 
is  spoken  as  broad  and  rude  English  as  in  any  place  of  England 
and  coupling  this  with  his  long  absence  in  Flanders,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  confession  he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  that 
"when  all  these  things  came  to  fore  me,  after  th^t  I  had  made 
uid  written  a  five  or  sis  quires,  1  fell  in  despair  ot  this  woiV,a.Tvi' 
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purposed  never  to  have  continued  therein,  and  the  quires  laid  apart, 
id  in  two  years  after  laboured  no  more  in  this  work" 
He  was  still,  however,  busy  translating  when  he  died.  All  difficulties, 
fact,  were  lightened  by  the  general  interest  which  his  labours  aroused. 
When  the  length  of  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  makes  him  "  half  desperate 
have  accomplisht  it  "and  ready  to  "lay  it  apart,"  the  Earl  of  Anmdel 
solicits  him  in  nowise  to  leave  it  and  promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a  buck 
in  summer  and  a  doc  in  winter,  once  it  were  done.  "  Many  noble  and 
divers  gentle  men  of  this  realm  came  and  demanded  many  and 
often  times  wherefore  I  have  not  made  and  imprinted  the  noble 
history  of  the  '  San  Graal.'"  We  see  his  visitors  discussing  with  the 
sagacious  printer  the  historic  existence  of  Arthur.  Duchess  Margaret 
of  Somerset  lends  him  her  "Blanchadine  and  Eglantine;"  the 
Archdeacon  of  Colchester  brings  him  his  translation  of  the  work 
called  "Cato  ;"  a  mercer  of  London  presses  him  to  undertalce  the 
"  Royal  Book"  of  Philip  le  Bel.  The  Queen's  brother,  Earl  Rivers, 
chats  with  him  over  his  own  translation  of  the  "  Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers."  Even  kings  showed  their  interest  in  his  work ;  his 
"  TuUy  "  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his 
"  Order  of  Chivalry  "  dedicated  to  Richard  the  Third,  his  "  Facts  of 
Arms"  published  at  the  desire  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  Royal  Honses 
.of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  fact,  rivalled  each  other  in  their  patronage 
of  such  literature  as  they  could  find.  The  fashion  of  large  and 
gorgeous  libraries  had  passed  from  the  French  to  the  English  princes 
of  the  time  :  Henry  the  Sixth  had  a  valuable  collection  of  books  ;  that 
of  the  Louvre  was  seiied  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  fine  library  which  he  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  great  nobles  took  a  far  more  active  and 
personal  part  in  the  literary  revival.  The  warrior,  Sir  John  Fastolf, 
was  a  well-known  lover  of  books.  Earl  Rivers  was  himself  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  day ;  he  found  leisure  in  the  inter\-als  of  pilgrimages 
and  politics  to  translate  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers "  and  a 
couple  of  religious  tracts  for  Caxton's  press.  A  friend  of  far  greater  in- 
tellectual distinction,  however,  than  these  was  found  in  John  Tiptoft 
Earl  of  Worcester.  He  had  wandered  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  in  search  of  learning  to  Italy,  had  studied  at  her  universities, 
and  become  a  teacher  at  Padua,  where  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity 
drew  tears  from  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Popes,  Pius  the 
Second,  better  known  as  ^^neas  Sylvius.  Caxton  can  find  no  words 
warm  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  one  "  which  in  bis  time 
flowered  in  virtue  and  cunning,  to  whom  I  know  none  like  among 
the  lords  of  the  temporality  in  science  and  moral  virtue."  But  the 
nitblessness  of  the  Renascence  appeared  in  Tiptoft  side  by  side  with 
its  intellectual  vigour,  and  the  fall  of  one  whose  cruelty  had  earned  him 
the  surname  of  "the  Butcher"  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  dvilwar 
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was  greeted  with  sorrow  by  none  but  the  f^thful  printer.  "What  S 
great  loss  was  it,"  he  says  in  a.  prelace  long  after  his  fall,  "  of  that  t 
noble,  virtuous,  and  well-disposed  lord  ;  when  I  remember  and  ad-  Ui 
vertise  his  life,  his  science,  and  his  virtue,  me  thinketh  (God  not  dis-  \ 
pleased)  over  great  a  loss  of  such  a  man,  considering  his  estate  and 
canning." 

Among  the  group  who  encouraged  the  press  of  Caxton  we  have  k 
already  seen  the  Kgure  of  the  King's  young  brother,  Richard,  Duke  **" 
of  Gloucester.  Able  and  ruthless  as  Edward  himself,  the  Duke  had 
watched  keenly  the  increase  of  public  discontent  as  his  brother's 
policy  developed  itself,  and  had  founded  on  it  a  scheme  of  daring  ambi- 
tion. On  the  King's  death  Richard  hastened  to  secure  the  person 
of  his  Royal  nephew,  Edward  the  Fifth,  to  hurry  the  Queen's  family  to 
execution,  and  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Parliament  the  oiBce  of 
Protector  of  the  realm.  As  yet  he  had  acted  in  strict  union  with  the 
Royal  Council,  but  hardly  a  month  had  passed,  when  suddenly  entering 
the  Council  chamber,  he  charged  Lord  Hastings,  thefavouriteminister 
of  the  late  King,  who  still  presided  over  its  meetings,  with  sorcery  and 
designs  upon  his  life.  As  he  dashed  his  hand  upon  the  table  the  room 
vas  filled  with  soldiers.  "  I  will  not  dine,"  said  the  Duke,  addressing 
Hastings,  "till  they  have  brought  me  your  head;"  and  the  power- 
ful minister  was  hurried  to  instant  execution  in  the  court-yard  or 
the  Tower.  His  colleagues  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  every 
check  on  the  Duke's  designs  was  removed.  Edward's  marriage  had 
always  been  unpopular,  and  Richard  ventured,  on  the  plea  of  a 
precontract  on  his  brother's  part,  to  declare  it  invalid  and  its  issue 
ill^timate.  Only  one  step  remained  to  be  taken,  and  a  month  after 
his  brother's  death  the  Duke  listened  with  a  show  of  reluctance  to 
the  prayer  of  the  Parliament,  and  consented  to  accept  the  crown. 
Daring,  however,  as  was  his  natural  temper,  it  was  not  to  mere  violence 
that  he  trusted  in  this  seizure  of  the  throne.  The  personal  popularity 
of  Edward  had  hardly  restrained  the  indignation  with  which  the  nation 
felt  the  gradual  approach  of  tyranny  throughout  his  reign  ;  and  it  was 
Is  the  restorer  of  its  older  liberties  that  Richard  appealed  for  popular 
support.  "  We  be  determined,"  said  the  citizens  of  London  in  a 
petition  to  the  new  monarch,  "rather  to  adventure  and  to  commit  us 
to  the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to  live  in  such 
thraldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time  heretofore,  oppressed 
and  injured  by  extortions  and  new  impositions  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  and  the  liberty  and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every 
Englishman  is  inherited."  The  new  King  met  the  apfieal  by  again 
convoking  Parliament,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  all  but 
discontinued  under  Edward,  and  by  sweeping  measures  of  reform. 
In  the  one  session  of  his  brief  reign  he  declared  the  practice  of  ex- 
torting money  by  "  benevolences  "  illegal,  while  numeraas  ^ra.tv'ra  t&\ 
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pardons  and  remission  of  forfeitures  reversed  in  some  measure  the 
policy  of  terror  by  which  Edward  at  once  held  the  country  in  awe 
and  filled  his  treasury.  The  energy  of  the  new  government  was  seen 
in  the  numerous  statutes  which  broke  the  slumbers  of  Parliamentary 
legislation.  A  series  of  mercantile  enactments  strove  to  protect  the 
growing  interests  of  English  commerce.  The  King's  interest  in  litera- 
ture showed  itself  in  the  provision  that  no  statutes  should  act  as  a 
hindrance  "to  any  artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or 
country  he  be,  for  bringing  unto  this  realm  or  selling  by  retail  or  other- 
wise of  any  manner  of  boolcs,  written  or  imprinted."  His  prohibition 
of  the  iniquitous  seizure  of  goods  before  conviction  of  felony,  which 
had  prevailed  during  Edward's  reign,  his  liberation  of  the  bondmen 
who  still  remained  unenfranchised  on  the  Royal  domain,  and  his 
religious  foundations,  show  Richard's  keen  anxiety  to  purchase  a  popu- 
larity in  which  the  bloody  opening  of  his  reign  might  be  forgotten. 
But  the  gratitude  which  he  had  earned  by  his  restoration  of  the  older 
liberty  was  swept  away  in  the  universal  horror  at  a  new  deed  of  blood. 
His  yoimg  nephews,  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  been  flung  at  his  accession  into  the  Tower ;  and  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  two  boys,  murdered,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  their 
uncle's  order,  united  the  whole  nation  against  him.  Morton,  the 
exiled  Bishop  of  Ely,  took  advantage  of  the  general  hatred  and  of  the 
non  hostility  of  both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  to  the  Royal 
murderer  to  link  both  parties  in  a  wide  conspiracy.  Of  the  line  of 
John  of  Gaunt  no  lawful  issue  remained,  but  the  House  of  Somerset 
had  sprung,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  union  with  his  mistress 
Catherine  Swynford,  and  the  last  representative  of  this  line,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  had  married  Edmund  Tudor  and  become 
the  mother  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond.  In  the  bill  which  in  other 
respects  legitimated  the  Beauforts  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne  had  been  expressly  reserved,  but  as  the  last  remaining  scioo  ol 
the  line  of  Lancaster  Henry's  claim  to  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
partiians  of  his  House,  and  he  had  been  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
Brittany  from  the  jealous  hostility  of  the  Yorkist  sovereigns.  Morton, 
:ho  had  joined  him  in  his  exile,  induced  him  to  take  advantage 
f  the  horror  with  which  Richard  was  regarded  even  by  the  Yorkists 
themselves,  and  to  unite  both  parties  in  bis  favour  by  a  promise  of 
marriage  with  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
The  result  of  this  masterly  policy  was  seen  as  soon  as  the  Eaii 
landed,  in  spite  of  Richard's  vigilance,  at  Milford  Haven,  and  ad- 
vanced through  Wales.  He  no  sooner  encountered  the  Royal  army 
Bosworth  Field  in  Leicestershire  than  treachery  decided  the 
day.  Abandoned  ere  the  battle  began  by  a  division  of  his  forces 
under  Lord  Stanley,  and  as  it  opened  by  a  second  body  under  the  . 
£3r}  of  Northumberland,  Richard  dashed,  with  a  cry  of  "Tfcason, 
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Treason,"  into  the  tbick  of  the  fight.  In  the  fury  of  his  despair  he  had 
already  flung  the  Lancastrian  standard  to  the  ground  and  hewed  his 
way  into  the  very  presence  of  his  rival,  when  he  fell  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  crown  which  he  had  worn,  and  which  was  found  as 
the  struggle  ended  lying  near  a  hawthorn  bush,  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  conqueror. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ended  the  long  bloodshed 
oC  the  civil  wars.  The  two  warring  lines  were  united  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth :  his  only  dangerous  rivals  were  removed  by  the 
successive  executions  of  the  nephews  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  (a  son  of  Edward's  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence)  and 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (a  son  of  Edward's  sister)  who  had 
been  acknowledged  as  his  successor  by  Richard  the  Third.  Two 
ttmaricable  impostors  succeeded  for  a  time  in  exciting  formidable 
molts,  Latnbert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  joiner  at  Oxford,  under  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  native  of  Toumay, 
who  personated  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second  of  the  children  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower.  Defeat,  however,  reduced  the  first  to  the  post 
erf  scullion  in  the  Royal  kitchen  ;  and  the  second,  after  far  stranger 
adventures,  and  the  recognition  of  his  claims  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
md  France,  as  well  as  by  the  Duchess- Do  wager  of  Burgundy,  whom 
be  claimed  as  his  aunt,  was  captured  and  brought  to  the  block. 
Revolt  only  proved  more  clearly  the  strength  which  had  been  given 
to  the  New  Monarchy  by  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in 
(he  art  of  war.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  had  ruined  feudal- 
ism. The  mounted  and  heavily-armed  knight  gave  way  to  the  meaner 
footman.  Fortresses  which  had  been  impregnable  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Middle  Ages  crumbled  before  the  new  artillery.  Although  gun- 
powder had  been  in  use  as  early  as  Cressy  it  was  not  till  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  that  it  was  really  brought  into  effective  em- 
irioyment  as  a  military  resource.  But  the  revolution  in  warfare  was 
immediate.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth' were  wars  of  sieges.  The 
"Last  of  the  Barons,"  as  Warwick  has  picturesquely  been  sly  led,  relied 
mainly  on  his  train  of  artillery.  Artillery  gave  Henry  the  Seventh 
his  easy  victory  over  a  rising  of  the  Cornish  insurgents,  the  most  for- 
midable danger  which  threatened  his  throne.  The  strength  which  the 
change  gave  to  the  Crown  was,  in  fact,  almost  irresistible.    Throughout 


the  Middle  Ages  the  call  of  a  great  b: 
fiirmidable  revolt.  Yeomen  and 
thdr  chimney  comer,  knights  buckled 
days  an  army  threalenid  the  throne. 
■nny  'was  now  helpless,  and  the  one  tr: 
hef  at  the  disposal  of  the  King,  It 
nrei^th  which  enabled  the  new  sovereign 


had  been  enough  to 

took  down  the  bow  from 
their  armour,  and  in  a  few 
It  without  artillery  such  an 
of  ariillerj'  in  the  kingdom 
i  the  consciousness  of  his 
quietly  resume  the  policy 


of  Edward  the  Fourth.    He  was  forced,  indeed,  by  the  ciioi'n\5\xRC«i\ 
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of  his  descent  to  base  his  right  to  the  throne  on  a  purely  Parliamenta 
,  title;  Without  reference  either  to  the  claim  of  blood  or  conquest,  t 
'.  Houses  enacted  simply  "  that  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  should  t 
rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  Royal  person  of  their  soverei) 
lord,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfiii 
ensuing."  But  the  policy  Mf  Edward  was  faithfully  followed,  at 
Parliament  was  only  once  convened  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
Henry's  reign.  The  chief  aim,  indeed,  of  the  King  appeared  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  treasure  which  should  relieve  turn  from  t' 
need  of  appealing  for  its  aid.  Subsidies  granted  for  the  support 
a  war  with  France,  which  Henry  evaded,  were  carefully  hoarded  1 
his  grasping  economy,  and  swelled  by  the  revival  of  dormant  dair 
of  the  crown,  by  the  exaction  of  fines  for  the  breach  of  foi^otti 
tenures,  and  by  a  host  of  petty  extortions.  The  discontinuance 
Parliament  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  Benevolences.  A  dilemn 
of  his  favourite  minister,  which  received  the  name  of  "  Morton's  foiii 
extorted  gifts  to  the  exchequer  from  men  who  lived  handsomely  < 
the  ground  that  their  wealth  was  manifest,  and  from  those  who  livi 
plainly  on  the  plea  that  economy  had  made  them  wealthy.  So'  su 
cessfiil  were  these  efforts  that  at  the  end  of  his  reign  Heniy  bequeath< 
a  hoard  of  two  millions  to  his  successor.  The  same  imitation 
Edward's  policy  was  seen  in  Henry's  civil  government  Broken  as  wi 
the  strength  of  the  baronage,  there  still  remained  lords  whom  tl 
neiv  monarch  watched  with  a  jealous  solicitude.  Their  power  lay  i 
the  hosts  of  disorderly  retainers  who  swarmed  round  their  house 
ready  to  furnish  a  force  in  case  of  revolt,  while  in  peace  they  becan 
centres  of  outrage  and  defiance  to  the  law,  Edward  had  ordered  tl 
dissolution  of  these  military  households  in  his  Statute  of  Liveries,  an 
the  statute  was  enforced  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  severity.  0 
a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  < 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  the  King  found  two  long  lines  of  liveric 
retainers  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  good  chee 
my  Lord,"  said  Henry  as  they  parted,  "  but  I  may  not  endure  to  hat 
my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  sp>eak  with  yon 
The  Earl  was  glad  to  escape  with  a  fine  of  j£io,ooo.  It  was  with 
special  view  to  the  suppression  of  this  danger  that  Henry  revived  tl 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Council,  which  had  almost  falle 
into  desuetude,  and  whose  immense  development  at  a  later  tint 
furnished  his  son  with  his  readiest  instrument  of  tyranny.  A  yi 
more  dangerous  innovation,  the  law  which  enabled  justices  of  assii 
or  of  the  peace  to  try  all  cases  save  those  of  treason  and  felon 
without  a  jury,  may  have  been  a  merely  temporary  measure  for  th 
redress  of  disorder,  and  was  repealed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  reigi 
But  steady  as  was  the  drift  of  Henry's  policy  in  the  direction  ( 
despotism,  we  see  no  traces  of  the  originality  or  genius  with  whic 
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the  fancy  of  later  historians  ha^  invested  him.  His  temper,  silent, 
jealous,  but  essentially  commonplace,  was  content  to  follow  out,  tamely 
and  patiently,  the  plans  of  Edward,  without  ajilicipating  the  more 
terriUe  policy  ofWoIsey  or  of  Cromwell.  Wrapt  in  schemes  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  he  looked  with  dread  and 
suspicion  on  the  one  movement  which  broke  the  apathy  of  his  reign, 
the  great  intellectual  revolution  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Revival 
of  Letters. 

Section  IV— The  Naw  LaanlnK.    IftOQ-iaao. 

[AulXmtus. — The  Eeneral  literary  history  of  this  period  ii  fully  and  ac- 
cuiately  ei*en  by  Mr.  Hallam  ("Literature  of  Europe"),  and  in  >  confused 
bot  interesting  way  by  Warton  ("Histoty  of  English  Poetiy").  Ihe  belt 
ind  most  aixessiblc  edition  in  England  of  the  typical  book  of  the  Rerival, 
More's  "  Ulapia,"  is  that  published  and  edited  by  Mr.  Arbcr  ("  English  Re- 
prints," lS6<)).  The  histoiy  of  Erasmus  in  England  may  be  followed  in  his 
own  entertaining  Letters,  abstracts  of  sonie  of  which  will  be  found  in  tbe 
well-known  biogiapby  by  Joitin.  Colet's  work  and  the  theological  aspectof 
the  Revival  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Seebohm  ("The  Oxford 
Krformen  of  149S  ") ;  for  Warluun's  share,  I  have  ventured  lo  borrow  a  little 
Inmapaper  of  mine  on  "Lambeth  and  the  Archbishops,"  in  Macmilian's 


While  England  cowered  before  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  or  slumbered 
beneath  the  apathetic  rule  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  world  around  her 
was  passing  through  changes  more  momentous  than  any  it  had  wit- 
nessed since  the  victory  of  Christianity  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Its  physical  bounds  were  suddenly  enlarged.  Tbe  dis- 
coverics  of  Copernicus  revealed  to  man  the  secret  of  tbe  imiverse. 
The  daring  of  the  Portuguese  mariners  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  anchored  their  merchant  fleets  in  the  harbours  of  India. 
Columbus  crossed  the  untraversed  ocean  to  add  a  New  World  to  the 
Old.  Sebastian  Cabot,  starting  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  threaded  his 
way  among  the  icebergs  of  Labrador.  This  <;udden  contact  with  new 
lands,  new  faiths,  new  races  of  men  quickened  the  slumbering  intelli- 
gence of  Europe  into  a  strange  curiosity.  The  first  book  of  voyages 
that  told  of  the  Western  World,  the  travels  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  were, 
at  the  time  of  More's  Utopia,  "  in  every  body's  hands."  The  Utopia 
itself,  in  its  wide  range  of  speculation  on  every  subject  of  human 
thought  and  action,  tells  us  how*  roughly  and  utterly  the  nairovmess 
and  limitation  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  broken  up.  The  capture- 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  flight  of  its  Greek  scholars  to 
the  shores  of  Italy,  opened  anew  the  science  and  literature  of  the  older 
world  at  the  very  hour  when  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  sunk  into  exhaustion.  Not  a  single  hook  of  any  real  value, 
save  those  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Philippe  de  Commines,waE  pro: 
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that  the  exiled  Greek  scholars  were  welcomed  in  Italy,  and 
that  Florence,  so  long  the  home  of  freedom  and  of  art,  became  the 
home  of  an  intellectual  Revival.  The  poetry  of  Homer,  the  drama  of 
Sophocles,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato  woke  again  to  life 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  dome  with  which  Bmnelleschi  had 
just  crowned  the  City  by  the  Amo.  All  the  restless  energy  which 
Florence  had  so  Jong  thrown  into  the  cause  of  liberty  she  flung,  now 
that  her  liberty  was  reft  from  her,  into  the  cause  of  letters.  The 
galleys  of  her  merchants  brought  back  manuscripts  from  the  East 
as  the  most  precious  portion  of  their  freight.  In  the  palaces  of  her 
nobles  fragments  of  classic  sculpture  ranged  themselves  beneath  the 
frescoes  of  Ghirlandajo.  The  recovery  of  a  treatise  of  Cicero  or 
a  tract  of  Sallust  from  the  dust  of  a  monastic  library  was  welcomed 
by  the  group  of  statesmen  and  artists  who  gathered  in  the  Rucellai 
gardens  with  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm.  Crowds  of  foreign  scholars  soon 
flocked  over  the  AJps  to  Jeara  Greek,  the  key  of  the.  new  knowledge, 
from  the  Florentine  teachers.  Grocyn,  a  fellow  of  New  College,  was 
perhaps  the  first  Englishman  who  studied  under  the  Greek  esile, 
Chalcondylas,  and  the  Greek  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  Oxford  on 
his  return  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  period  in  our  history.  Physical, 
as  well  as  literary,  activity  awoke  with  the  re-discovery  of  the  teachers 
of  Greece,  and  the  continuous  progress  of  English  science  may  be 
dated  from  the  day  when  Linacrc,  another  Oxford  student,  returned 
firom  the  lectures  of  the  Florentine  Folilian  to  revive  the  older  tradi- 
tion of  medicine  by  bis  translation  of  Galen.  The  awakening  of  a 
rational  Christianity,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  Teutonic  world 
at  large,  begins  with  the  Florentine  studies  of  John  Colet. 

From  the  first  it  was  manifest  that  the  revival  of  letters  would  take 
a  tone  in  England  very  different  from  the  tone  it  had  taken  in  Italy,  a 
tone  less  literary,  less  largely  human,  but  more  moral,  more  rehgious, 
more  practical  in  its  bearings  both  upon  society  and  politics.  The 
vigour  and  earnestness  of  Colet  were  ihc  best  proof  of  the  strength 
with  which  the  new  movement  was  to  affect  Knglish  religion.  He 
came  back  from  Florence  to  Oxford  utterly  untouched  by  the  Platonic 
mysticism  or  the  semi-serious  infidelity  which  characterized  the  group 
of  scholars  round  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  was  hardly  mote 
influenced  by  their  literary  enthusiasm.  The  knowledge  of  Greek 
seems  to  have  bad  one  almost  exclusive  end  for  him,  and  this  was  a 
religious  end.  Greek  was  the  key  by  which  he  could  unlock  the 
Gospels  and  the  New  Testament,  and  in  these  he  thought  that  be 
could  find  a  new  religious  standing-ground.  It  was  this  resolve  of 
Colet  to  fling  aside  the  traditional  dogmas  of  his  day  and  to  discover 
a  rational  and  praaical  religion  in  the  Gospels  themselves,  which 
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gave  lis  peculiar  siamp  lo  the  theology  of  tiie  Renascence.  His  faith 
stood  simply  on  a  vivid  realiiation  of  the  person  of  Christ.  In  the  ^ 
prominence  which  such  a  view  gave  to  the  moral  !ife,  in  his  free  L 
criticism  of  the  earlier  Scriptures,  in  his  tendency  to  simple  forms  of 
doctrine  and  confessions  of  faith,  Colet  struck  the  key-note  of  a  mode 
of  religious  thought  as  strongly  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  later 
Iteformation  as  with  that  of  Catholicism  itself.  The  allegorical  and 
mystical  theology  on  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  spent  their  intel- 
lectual vigour  to  such  little  purpose  fell  at  one  blow  before  liis  rejection 
of  all  but  the  historical  and  grammatical  sense  of  the  Biblical  text. 
The  great  fabric  of  belief  buvit  up  by  the  medifei'al  doctors  seemed  to 
him  simply  "the  corruptions  of  the  Schoolmen."  In  (he  Life  and 
Sayings  of  its  Founder  he  found  a  simple  and  rational  Christianity, 
whose  fittest  expression  was  the  Apostles'  creed.  "  About  the  rest," 
he  said  with  characteristic  impatience,  "let  divines  dispute  as  they 
wilL"  Of  his  altitude  towards  the  coarser  aspects  of  the  current 
religion  his  behaviour  at  a  later  lime  before  the  famous  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  at  Canterbury  gives  us  a  rough  indication.  As  the  blaze  of 
its  jewels,  its  costly  sculptures,  its  elaborate  mctal-work  burst  on 
Colet's  uew,  he  suggested  with  bitter  irony  that  a  saint  so  la^'isli  to  the 
poor  in  his  lifetime  would  certainly  prefer  that  they  should  possess  the 
wealth  heaped  round  him  since  his  death,  and  rejected  with  petulant 
disgust  the  rags  of  the  martyr  which  were  offered  for  his  adoration, 
and  the  shoe  which  was  offered  for  his  kiss.  The  earnestness,  the 
religious  leal,  the  very  impatience  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
past  which  we  see  in  every  word  and  act  of  the  man,  burst  out  in  the 
lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford.  Even  to 
the  most  critical  among  his  hearers  he  seemed  "  like  one  inspired, 
raised  in  voice,  eye,  bis  whole  countenance  and  mien,  out  of  himself." 
Severe  as  was  the  outer  life  of  the  new  teacher,  a  severity  marked  by 
his  plain  black  robe  and  the  frugal  table  which  he  preserved  amidst 
his  later  dignities,  his  lively  conversation,  his  frank  simplicity,  the 
pntity  and  nobleness  of  his  hfe,  even  the  keen  outbursts  of  his  trouble- 
some temper,  endeared  him  to  a  group  of  scholars  among  whom 
Erasmus  and  Thomas  More  stood  in  the  foremost  rank. 

"Greece  has  crossed  the  Alps,"  cried  the  exiled  Argj-ropulos  on  i 
hearing  a  translation  of  Thucydides  by  the  German  Reuchlin ;  but 
the  glory,  whether  of  Reuchiin  or  of  the  Teutonic  scholars  who  fol- 
lowed lum,  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Erasmus.  His  enormous  in- 
dustry, the  vast  store  of  classical  learning  which  he  gradually  accu- 
mulated, Erasmus  shaied  with  others  of  his  day.  In  patristic  reading 
lie  may  have  stood  beneath  Luther  ;  in  originality  and  profoundness  i^ 
thought  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  More.  His  theology,  though  he 
made  a  far  greater  mark  on  the  world  by  it  than  even  by  his  scholar- 
ship, we  have  seen  that  he  derived  almost  without  change  from  Coteu  . 
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But  his  combination  of  vast  learning  with  keen  observation,  of  acute- 
ness  of  remark  with  a  lively  fancy,  of  genial  wit  with  a  perfect  good 
sense — his  union  of  as  sincere  a  piety  and  as  profound  a  leal  for 
rational  religion  as  Colet's  with  a  dispassionate  fairness  towards  older 
faiths,  a  large  love  of  secular  culture,  and  a  genial  freedom  and  play 
of  mind — this  union  was  his  own,  and  it  was  through  this  that  Eras- 
mus embodied  for  the  Teutonic  peoples  the  quickening  influence  of 
the  New  Learning  during  the  long  scholar-life  which  began  at  Paris 
and  ended  amidst  darkness  and  sorrow  at  Basle.  At  the  time  of 
Colet's  return  from  Italy  Erasmus  was  young  and  comparatively  un- 
known, but  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  the  new  movement  breaks 
out  in  his  letters  from  Paris,  whither  he  had  wandered  as  a  scholar. 
"  1  have  given  up  my  whole  soul  to  Greek  learning,"  he  writes,  "  and 
as  soon  as  I  get  any  money  I  shall  buy  Greek  bookstand  then  I  shaU 
buy  some  clothes."  It  was  in  despair  of  reaching  Italy  that  the 
young  scholar  made  his  way  to  Oxford,  as  the  one  place  on  this  side 
the  Alps  where  he  would  be  enabled  through  the  teaching  of  Grocyn 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  But  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  there 
than  all  feeling  of  regret  vanished  away.  "  1  have  found  in  Oxford,"  he 
writes,  "so  much  polish  and  leamingthat  now  I  hardly  care  about  going 
to  Italy  at  all,  save  for  the  sake  of  having  been  there.  When  I  listen 
to  my  fiieod  Colet  it  seems  like  listening  (o  Plato  himself.  Who  does 
not  wonder  at  the  wide  range  of  Grocyn's  knowledge?  What  can  be 
more  searching,deep,andrelinedthan  the  judgment  of  Linacre  7  When 
did  Nature  mould  a  temper  more  gentle,  endearing,  and  happy  than 
the  temper  of  Thomas  More  ?  "  But  the  new  movement  was  already 
spreading  beyond  the  bounds  of  Oxford.  If,  like  every  other  living 
impulse,  it  shrank  from  the  cold  suspicion  of  the  King,  it  found  shelter 
under  the  patronage  of  his  minister.  Immersed  as  Archbishop 
Warham  was  in  the  business  of  the  State,  he  was  no  mere  politician. 
The  eulogies  which  Erasmus  lavished  on  him  while  he  lived,  lus 
praises  of  the  Primate's  learning,  of  his  ability  in  business,  his  pleasant 
humour,  his  modesty,  his  fidelity  to  friends,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies 
of  living  men  are  commonly  worth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  glowing  picture  which  he  drew  of  him  when  death 
had  destroyed  all  interest  in  mere  adulation.  The  letters  indeed 
which  passed  between  the  great  Churchman  and  the  wandering  scholar, 
the  quiet,  simple-hearted  grace  which  amidst  constant  instances  of 
munificence  preserved  the  perfect  equality  of  literary  finendship,  the 
enlightened  piety  to  which  Erasmus  could  address  the  noble  words  of 
his  preface  to  St  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  of  every  good  man 
of  Warham's  day.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  life  the  Archbishop  offered 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  prelates  of  his  time.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  pomp,  the  sensual  pleasures,  the  hunting  and  didng  in 
which  they  too  commonly  indulged    An  hour's  pleasant  reading,  a 
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quiet  chat  with  some  learned  new-comer,  alone  broke  the  endless 
round  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  business.  Few  men  realized  so  ■ 
thorou^y  as  Warham  the  new  conception  of  an  intellectual  and  i 
moral  equaUty  before  which  the  old  social  distinctions  of  the  world 
were  to  vanish  away.  His  favourite  relaxation  was  to  sup  among  a 
group  of  scholarly  visitors,  enjoying  their  fun  and  retorting  with  fun  of 
his  own.  But  the  scholai-world  found  more  than  supper  or  fun  at  the 
Primate's  board.  His  purse  was  ever  open  to  relieve  their  poverty. 
"  Had  I  found  such  a  patron  in  my  youth,"  Erasmus  wrote  long  after, 
"  I  too  might  have  been  counted  among  the  fortunate  ones."  It  was 
with  Grocyn  that  Erasmus  rowed  up  the  river  to  Warham's  board  at 
Lambeth,  and  in  spite  of  an  unpromising  beginning  the  acquaintance 
turned  out  wonderfully  well.  ITie  Primate  loved  him,  Erasmus  wrote 
home,  as  if  he  were  his  father  or  his  brother,  and  his  generosity 
surpassed  that  of  all  his  friends.  He  offered  him  a  sinecure,  and 
when  he  declined  it  be  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns  a  year.  When  Erasmus  wandered  to  Paris  it  was  Warham's 
invitation  which  recalled  him  to  England.  When  the  rest  of  his 
patrons  left  him  to  starve  on  the  sour  beer  of  Cambridge  it  was  War- 
bam  who  sent  him  fifty  angels.  "  I  wish  they  were  thirty  legions  of 
them,"  the  old  man  puns  in  bis  good-humoured  way. 

The  hopes  of  the  little  group  of  scholars  were  held  in  check  during 
the  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh  by  his  suspicion  and  ill  will,  but  a  "  New 
Order,"  to  use  their  own  enthusiastic  term,  dawned  on  them  with 
the  accession  of  his  son.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  hardly  completed 
his  eighteenth  year  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  but  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  his  vigour  and  skill  in  arms,  seemed  only  matched  by  the 
generosity  of  his  temper  and  the  nobleness  of  his  political  aims. 
The  abuses  of  the  previous  reign,  the  extortion  of  the  Royal  treasury, 
were  at  once  remedied.  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  ministers  of 
bis  Other's  tyranny,  were  brought  to  the  block,  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject  protected  by  a  limitation  of  the  time  within  which  actions 
for  recovery  of  its  rights  might  be  brought  by  the  Crown.  No  acces- 
sion ever  excited  higher  expectations  among  a  pieople  than  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Pole,  bis  bitterest  enemy,  confessed  at  a  later 
time,  that  the  King  was  of  a  temper  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
"from  which  all  excellent  things  might  have  been  hoped."  His  sym- 
pathies were  from  the  tirst  openly  on  the  side  of  the  New  Learning  ; 
for  Henry  was  not  only  himself  a  fair  scholar,  but  even  in  boyhood 
had  roused  by  his  wit  and  attainments  the  wonder  of  Erasmus. 
The  great  scholar  hurried  back  to  England  to  pour  out  his  exuhation 
in  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  his  song  of  triumph  over  the  old  world  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry  which  was  to  vanish  away  before  the  light  and 
knowledge  of  the  new  reign.  Folly,  in  his  amusing  little  book, 
mounts  a  pulpit  in  cap  and  bells  and    pelts  with  her  satire  the 
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abnirdities  of  the  world  around  her,  the  supentiflon  of  the  monk, 
tite  pedantry  of  the  grammarian,  [he  dogmatism  of  the  doctors  of 
the  schoob,  the  crudty  of  the  sportsman.  Gaily  as  it  reads,  tiie 
book  was  written  in  Mere's  house  to  while  away  hours  of  sickness. 
The  irony  of  Erasmus  was  backed  by  the  earnestness  of  Colet. 
Four  years  before  he  had  been  called  from  Oxford  to  the  Deanery  of 
St  Paul's,  and  he  now  became  the  great  preacher  of  his  day,  the 
predecessor  of  Latimer  in  his  simplicity,  his  directness,  and  his  force. 
But  for  the  success  of  the  new  reform,  a  reform  which  could  only  be 
wrought  out  by  the  tranquil  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  gradual  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  conscience,  the  one  thing  needful  was  peace ; 
and  the  young  King  to  whom  the  scholai<-group  looked  was  already 
longing  for  war.  Long  as  peace  had  been  established  between  the 
countries,  the  designs  of  England  upon  the  French  crown  had 
never  been  really  abandoned.  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the 
Seventh  had  each  threatened  France  with  invasion,  and  only  with- 
drawn on  a  humiliating  payment  of  large  sums  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh. 
But  the  policy  of  Lewis,  his  extinction  of  the  great  feudatories,  and 
the  administrative  centralization  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce, 
raised  his  kingdom  ere  the  close  of  his  reign  to  a  height  far  above  that 
of  its  European  rivals.  The  power  of  France,  in  fact,  was  only  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  Spain,  which  had  become  a  great  state  through 
the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  where  the  prudence  of  Ferdi- 
nand was  suddenly  backed  by  the  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  added 
the  New  World  to  the  dominion  of  Castile.  Too  weak  to  meet 
France  single-handed,  Henry  the  Seventh  saw  in  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  not  merely  a  security  against  his  '  hereditary  enemy,'  but  an  ad- 
mirable starting  point  in  case  of  any  English  attempt  for  the  recovery 
of  Guienne,  and  this  alliance  had  been  cemented  by  the  marri:^  of 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  Ferdinand's  daughter,  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
The  match  was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  young  bridegroom  ;  but 
Henry  the  Eighth  clung  to  his  father's  policy,  and  a  Papal  dispen- 
sation enabled  Catherine  to  wed  the  brother  of  her  late  husband, 
the  young  sovereign  himself.  Throughout  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  amidst  the  loumaments  and  revelry  which  seemed  to  absorb 
his  whole  energies,  Henry  was  in  fact  keenly  watching  the  opening 
which  the  ambitioa  of  France  began  to  afford  for  a  renewal  of  the  old 
strvggle.  Under  the  successors  of  Lewis  the  Ele^-enih  the  efforts  of 
the  French  monarchy  had  been  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
Charles  the  Eighth,  after  entering  Milan  and  Naples  in  triumph,  had 
been  driven  back  over  the  Alps,  but  Lewis  the  Twelfth  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  in  Lombardy.  A  league  of  the  Italian  States 
was  at  last  formed  for  his  expulsion,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  and  to 
this  league  Spain  and  England  gave  their  joint  support.  Of  all  the 
confederates,  however,  Henry  alone  reaped  no  profit  from  the  war. 
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"The  barbarians,"  to  use  the  phrase  ofjulim  the  Second,  "were 
chased  beyond  the  Alps  ; "  but  Ferdinand's  unscnipiilons  adroitness  ^ 
only  used  the  English  force,  which  had  landed  at  Fontarabia  with  the  l 
view  of  recovering  Guienne,  to  cover  his  own  conquest  of  Navarre. 
The  shame  of  this  fruitless  campaign  roused  in  Henry  a  fLetcer 
s^rit  of  a^^ession ;  he  landed  in  person  in  the  nonh  of  France,  and 
a  sudden  rout  of  the  French  cavalry  in  an  engagement  near  Guinegate, 
which  received  from  its  bloodless  character  the  name  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Sptirs,  gave  him  the  fortresses  of  Terouenne  and  Toumay.  The 
young  conqueror  was  eagerly  pressing  on  from  this  new  base  of  action 
to  the  recovery  of  his  "heritage  of  France,"  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  left  alone  by  the  desertion  of  Ferdinand  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  league.  The  millions  left  by  his  father  were  exhausted,  his 
subjects  had  been  drained  by  repeated  subsidies,  and,  furious  as  he 
was  at  the  treachery  of  his  allies,  Henry  was  driven  to  conclude  an 
inglorious  peace; 

To  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning  this  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
spirit  of  war,  this  change  of  the  monarch  from  whom  they  had  looked  , 
for  a  "new  order"  into  a  vulgar  conqueror,proved  abilter  disappoint-  . 
ment.  Colet  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  St. Paul's,  that  "an  unjust 
peace  is  better  than  the  justest  war," and  protested  that  "when  men 
out  of  hatred  and  ambition  fight  with  and  destroy  one  another,  they 
fight  under  the  banner,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Devil."  Erasmus 
quitted  Cambridge  with  a  bitter  satire  against  the  "  madness  "  around 
him.  "  It  is  the  people,"  he  said,  in  words  which  must  have  startled 
his  age,—"  it  is  the  people  who  build  cities,  while  the  madness  of 
princes  destroys  them."  The  sovereigns  of  his  time  appeared  to 
him  like  ravenous  birds  pouncing  with  beak  and  claw  on  the  hard- 
won  wealth  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  "  Kings  who  are  scarcely 
men,"  he  exclaimed  in  bitter  irony,  "  are  called  '  divine ; '  they  are 
'invincible'  though  they  fiy  from  every  battle-Held  ;  'serene'  though 
they  turn  the  world  upside  down  in  a  storm  of  war;  'illustrious' 
though  they  grovel  in  ignorance  of  all  that  is  noble;  'Catholic' 
though  they  follow  anything  rather  than  Christ.  Of  all  birds  the 
E^le  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men  the  type  of  royalty,  a  bird  neither 
beautiful,  nor  musical,  nor  good  for  food,  but  murderous,  greedy, 
hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  barm 
only  surpassed  by  its  desire  to  do  it"  It  was  the  first  time  in 
modem  history  that  religion  had  foimally  dissociated  itself  from  the 
ambition  of  princes  and  the  horrors  of  war,  or  that  the  new  spirit  of 
criticism  had  ventured  not  only  to  question  but  to  deny  what  had  till 
then  seemed  the  primary  truths  of  political  order.  We  shall  soon  see 
to  what  further  length  the  new  speculations  were  pushed  by  a  greater 
thinker,  but  for  the  moment  the  indignation  of  the  New  Learning  was 
diverted  to  more  practical  ends  by  the  sudden  peace.    The  sUent 
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influences  of  time  were  woiking,  indeed,  steadily  for  its  cause.  The 
,  printing  press  was  making  letters  the  conunon  property  of  all.  In  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  ten  thousand  editions  of  books 
and  pamphlets  are  said  to  have  been  published  throughout  Europe, 
the  most  important  half  of  them  of  course  in  Italy  ;  and  all  the  Latin 
authors  were  accessible  to  every  student  before  it  closed.  Almost 
all  the  more  valuable  authois  of  Greece  were  published  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century  which  followed.  At  the  moment,  there- 
fore, of  the  Peace  the  profound  influence  of  this  burst  of  the  two 
great  classic  Uteratures  upon  the  world  was  just  making  itself  Mx. 
"  For  the  first  time,"  to  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of  M.  Taine,  "  men 
opened  their  eyes  and  saw."  The  human  mind  seemed  tagather  new 
energies  at  the  si^t  of  the  vast  field  which  opened  beForc  it  It 
attacked  every  province  of  knowledge;  and  in  a  few  years  it  trans- 
formed all.  Experimental  science,  the  science  of  philology,  the  science 
of  politics,  the  critical  investigation  of  religious  truth,  all  took  their 
origin  from  this  Renascence — this  'New  Birth'  of  the  world.  Art,  if 
it  lost  much  in  purity  and  propriety,  gained  in  scope  and  in  the  fear- 
lessness of  its  love  of  'Nature.  Literature,  if  crushed  for  the  moment 
by  the  overpowering  attraction  of  the  great  models  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  revived  with  a  grandeur  of  form,  a  large  spirit  of  humanity, 
such  as  it  had  never  known  since  their  day.  In  England,  the  influence 
of  the  new  movement  extended  far  beyond  the  little  group  in  which  it 
had  a  few  years  before  seemed  concentrated.  The  great  Cburrhmen 
stiil  remained  its  patrons.  Langton,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  took  delight 
in  examining  the  young  scholars  of  his  episcopal  family  every  evening, 
and  sent  all  the  most  promising  of  them  to  study  across  the  Alps. 
Archbishop  Warham,  in  a  similar  spirit,  sent  Croke  for  education  to 
Leipsic  and  Louvain.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  and  Hugh  Latimer,  men 
destined  to  strangely  different  fortunes,  went  to  study  together  at  Padua. 
Henry  himself,  bitterly  as  he  had  disappointed  its  hopes,  remained  the 
steady  friend  of  the  New  Learning.  Through  all  the  strange  changes  of 
his  terrible  career  the  King's  Court  was  the  home  of  letters.  Even  as  a 
boy  his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a  fair  scholar  in  both  the  classical 
languages.  His  daughter  Mary  wrote  good  Latin  letters.  Elizabeth, 
who  spoke  French  and  Italian  as  fluently  as  English,  began  every  day 
with  an  hour's  reading  in  the  Greek  Testament,  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes.  Widely  as 
Henry's  ministers  differed  from  one  another,  they  .ill  agreed  in  sharing 
and  protecting  the  culture  around  them. 
••  The  war  therefore  was  hardly  over,  when  the  New  Learning  entered 
['  on  its  work  of  reform  with  an  energy  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
its  recent  tone  of  despair.  The  election  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  fellow- 
student  of  Linacre,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  seemed  to  give  it  the  con- 
\  trol  of  Christendom.    The  age  of  the  turbulent,  ambitious  Julius  was 
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thought  to  be  over,  and  the  new  Pope  declared  formally  for  a  ! 
universal  peace.  "  Leo,"  wrote  an  English  agent  at  his  Court,  in  ^ 
words  to  which  after-history  lent  a  strange  meaning,  "  would  favour  L 
literature  and  the  arts,  busy  himself  in  building,  and  enter  into  no  war 
save  through  actual  compulsion."  England,  under  the  new  ministry 
of  Wolsey,  withdrew  from  any  active  interference  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Continent,  and  seemed  as  resolute  as  Leo  himself  for  peace. 
Colet  seiied  the  opportunity  to  commence  the  work  of  educational 
reform  by  the  foundation  of  his  own  Grammar  School,  beside  St. 
Paul's.  The  bent  of  its  founder's  mind  was  shown  by  the  image  of 
the  Child  Jesus  which  stood  over  its  gate,  with  the  words  "  Hear  yc 
Him  "  graven  beneath  it  "  Lift  up  your  little  while  hands  for  mc," 
wrote  the  Dean  to  liis  scholars,  in  words  which  show  the  tenderness 
that  lay  beneath  the  stem  outer  seeming  of  the  man, — "  for  me  which 
prayetti  for  you  to  God."  All  the  educational  designs  of  the  reformers 
were  carried  out  in  the  new  foundation.  The  old  methods  of  instruc- 
tion were  superseded  by  fresh  grammars  composed  by  Erasmus  and 
other  scholars  for  its  use.  Lilly,  an  Oxford  student  who  had  studied 
Greek  in  the  East,  was  placed  at  its  head.  The  injunctions  of  the 
founder  aimed  at  the  union  of  rational  religion  with  sound  learning,  at 
the  exclusion  of  the  scholastic  logic,  and  at  the  steady  dilTusion  of  the 
two  classical  literatures.  The  more  bigoted  of  the  clergy  were  quick 
to  take  alarm.  "  No  wonder,"  More  wrote  to  the  Dean,  "  your  school 
raises  a  stonn,  for  it  is  like  the  wooden  horse  in  which  armed  Greeks 
were  hidden  for  the  niin  of  barbarous  Troy."  But  the  cry  of  alarm 
passed  helplessly  away.  Not  only  did  the  study  of  Greek  creep 
gradually  into  the  schools  which  existed,  but  the  example  of  Colet 
was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators.  More  grammar  schools,  it 
has  been  said,  were  founded  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  than  in  the 
three  centuries  before.  The  impulse  grew  happily  stronger  as  the 
direct  influence  of  the  New  Learning  passed  away.  The  grammar 
schools  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  word  the  system 
of  middle-class  education  which  by  the  close  of  the  century  had 
changed  the  very  face  of  England,  were  the  direct  results  of  Colet's 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's.  But  the  "armed  Greeks"  of  More's  apologue 
found  a,  yet  wider  field  in  the  reform  of  the  higher  education  of  the 
country.  On  the  Universities  the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  was 
like  a  passing  from  death  to  life.  Erasmus  gives  us  a  picture  of  what ' 
happened  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  himself  for  a  lime  a  teacher  of 
Greek.  "Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  nothing  was  taught  here  but  the 
Parva  Logicalia  of  Alexander,  antiquated  exercises  from  Aristotle, 
ind  the  QumUiones  of  Scotus.  As  time  went  on  better  studies  were 
added,  mathematics,  a  new,  or  at  any  rate  a  renovated,  Aristotle,  and 
»  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The 
University  is  now  so  flourishing  that  it  can  compete  with  the  best  I. 
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■crsities  of  the  age,"  Latimer  and  Croke  returned  from  Italy 
and  carried  on  the  work  of  Erasmus  at  Cambridge,  where  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  himself  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  new 

:menc,  lent  it  his  powerful  support.  At  Oxford  the  Revival  met 
with  a  fiercer  opposition.  The  contest  took  the  form  of  boyish  frays, 
in  which  the  young  partisans  and  opponents  of  the  New  Learning 
IDuk  sides  ns  Greeks  and  Trojans,     The  King  himself  had  to  summon 

sf  its  fiercest  enemies  to  Woodstock,  and  to  impose  silence  on 
the  tirades  which  were  delivered  from  the  University  pulpit  The 
preacher  alleged  that  he  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit.  "  Yes," 
retorted  the  King,  "by  the  spirit,  not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly,"  But 
at  Oxford  the  contest  was  soon  at  an  end.  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  established  the  first  Greek  lecture  there  in  his  new 
college  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  Professorship  of  Greek  was  at  a 
later  time  established  by  the  Crown.    "The  students,"  wrote  an  eye- 

;ss,  "rush  to  Greek  letters,  they  endure  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and 
hunger  in  the  pursuit  of  them."    The  work  was  crowned  at  last  by 

munificent  foundation  of  Cardinal  College,  to  share  in  whose 
teaching  Wolsey  invited  the  most  eminent  of  the  living  scholars  of 
Europe,  and  for  whose  library  he  promised  to  obtain  copies  of  all  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Vatican. 

\%  Colet  had  been  the  first  to  attempt  the  reform  of  English  edu- 
cation, so  he  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  reform  of  the  Church. 
Wariiam  still  flung  around  the  movement  his  steady  protection, 
and  it  was  by  his  commission  that  Colet  was  enabled  to  address 
the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  in  words  which  set  before  them 
with  unsparing  severity  the  religious  ideal  of  the  New  Learning. 
"  Would  that  for  once,"  burst  forth  the  fiery  preacher,  "  you  would 
remember  )'Our  name  and  profession  and  take  thought  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  I  Never  was  it  more  necessary,  and  never  did 
tlie  state  of  the  Church  need  more  vigorous  endeavours."  "We  are 
troubled  with  heretics,"  he  went  on,  "  but  no  heresy  of  theirs  is  so 
fatal  to  us  and  to  the  people  at  lalge  as  the  vicious  and  depraved 
lives  of  the  clergy.  That  is  the  worst  heresy  of  all."  It  was  the 
rcfonn  of  the  bishops  that  must  precede  that  of  the  clergy,  the  reform 
of  the  clergy  that  would  lead  to  a  general  revival  of  religion  in  the 
people  at  large.  The  accumulation  of  benefices,  the  luxury  and 
worldlincss  of  the  priesthood,  must  be  abandoned.  The  prelates  ought 
to  be  busy  preachers,  to  forsake  the  Court  and  labour  in  their  own 
dioceses.  Care  should  be  taken  for  the  ordination  and  promotion  of 
worthier  ministers,  residence  should  be  enforced,  the  low  standard  of 
clerical  morality  should  be  raised  It  is  plain  that  Colet  looked  for- 
ward, not  to  a  reform  of  doctrine,  but  to  a  reform  of  Ufe,  not  to  a 
revolution  which  should  sweep  away  the  older  superstitions  which  he 
despised,  but  to  a  regeneration  of  spiritual  feeling  before  which  they 
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would  ineritably  vanisK  He  was  at  once  chained,  however,  with 
heresy,  but  Warham  repelled  the  cha:^  with  disdain.  Henry  himself, 
to  whom  Colet  had  been  denounced,  bade  him  go  boldly  on.  "  Let 
every  man  have  his  own  doctor,"  said  the  young  King,  after  a  long  in- 
terview, "  and  let  every  man  favour  his  own,  but  this  man  is  the  doctor 
for  me."  Still  more  marked  than  Warham's  protection  of  Colet  was 
the  patronage  which  the  Primate  extended  to  the  efforts  of  Erasmus, 
His  edition  of  the  works  of  Sl  Jerome  had  been  begun  under 
Warham's  encouragement  during  the  great  scholar's  residence  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  to  the  Archbishop 
on  its  tille-page.  That  Erasmus  could  find  protection  in  Warliam's 
name  for  a  work  which  boldly  recalled  Christendom  to  the  path  of 
sound  Biblical  criticism,  that  he  could  address  him  in  words  so  out- 
spoken as  those  of  his  preface,  shows  how  fully  the  Primate  sympa- 
thized with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  New  Learning.  Nowhere  had 
the  spirit  of  inquirj-  so  firmly  set  itself  against  the  claims  of  authority. 
"Synods  and  decrees,  and  even  councils,"  WTOte  Erasmus,  "are  by 
no  means  in  my  judgment  the  fittest  modes  of  repressing  error, 
unless  truth  depend  simply  on  authority.  But  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  dogmas  there  arc,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  producing 
heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  faith  purer  or  more  undefiled  than 
when  the  world  was  content  with' a  single  creed,  and  that  the  shortest 
creed  we  have,"  It  is  touching  even  now  to  listen  to  such  an  appeal 
of  reason  and  of  culture  against  the  tide  of  dogmatism  which  was 
soon  to  flood  Christendom  with  Augsburg  Confessions,  and  Creeds  of 
Pope  Pius,  and  Westminster  Catechisms,  and  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
principles  which  Erasmus  urged  in  his  "  Jerome,"  were  urged  with  far 
greater  clearness  and  force  in  a  work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
fiiture  Reformation,  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  at  Cambridge,  and  whose  production  was  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  encouragement  and  assistance  he  received  from 
English  scholars.  In  itself  the  book  was  a  bold  defiance  of  theological 
tradition.  It  set  aside  the  Latin  version  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had 
secured  universal  acceptance  in  the  Church.  Its  method  of  interpret  a- 1 
tion  was  based,  not  on  received  dogmas,  but  on  the  literal  meaning  of  I 
the  text-  Its  real  end  was  the  end  at  which  Colet  had  aimed  in  1 
Oxford  lectures.  Erasmus  desired  to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  pla 
of  the  Church,  to  recall  men  from  the  teachings  of  Christian  theologia 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  whole  value  of 
the  Gospels  to  him  lay  in  the  vividness  with  which  they  brought  home 
to  their  readers  the  personal  impression  of  Christ  himself.  "  Were  we 
to  have  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not  have  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  as  they  give  us  of  Christ,  speaking,  healing,  dying,  rising 
;^in,  as  it  were,  in  our  very  presence."  All  the  superstitions  of 
mediaeval  worship  faded  away  in  the  light  of  this  personal  worship  of 
X  3 
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Christ.  "  If  the  footprints  of  Christ  are  shown  us  in  any  place,  we 
kneel  down  and  adore  them.  Why  do  we  not  rather  venerate  the  living 
and  breathing  picture  of  him  in  these  books  f  We  deck  statues  of 
wood  and  stone  with  gold  and  gems  for  the  love  of  ChrisL  Yet  they 
only  profess  to  represent  to  us  the  outer  form  of  his  body,  while  these 
books  present  us  with  a  living  picture  of  his  holy  mind."  In  the  same 
way  the  actual  teaching  of  Christ  was  made  to  supersede  the  mysterious 
dogmas  of  the  older  ecclesiastical  teaching,  "  As  though  Christ  taught 
such  subtleties,"  burst  out  Erasmus  ;  "  subtleties  that  can  scarcely  be 
understood  even  by  a  few  theologians — or  as  though  the  strength  of 
the  Christian  religion  consisted  in  man's  ignorance  of  it  i  It  may  be 
the  safer  course,"  he  goes  on,  with  characteristic  irony,  "  to  conceal  the 
state-mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desired  hie  mysteries  to  be  spread 
abroad  as  openly  as  was  fiossible."  In  the  diffusion,  in  the  universal 
knowledgcof  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  a  reformed  Chris- 
tianity had  still,  he  urged,  to  be  laid.  With  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
Primate  of  a  Church  which  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  had  held  the  trans- 
lation and  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  tongue  to  be  heresy  and 
a  crime  punishable  with  the  fire,  Erasmus  boldly  avows  his  wish  for  a 
Bible.open  and  intelligible  to  all.  "  1  wish  that  even  the  weakest  woman 
might  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  I  wish  that  they 
were  translated  into  all  languages,  so  as  to  be  read  and  understood 
not  only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  even  by  Saracens  and  Turks. 
But  the  first  step  to  their  being  read  is  to  make  them  intelligible  to 
the  reader.  I  long  for  the  day  when  the  husbandman  shall  sing 
portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough,  when  the  weaver 
shall  hum  them  to  the  time  of  his  shuttle,  when  the  traveller  shall 
while  away  with  their  stories  the  weariness  of  his  journey."  The  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus  became  the  topic  of  the  day  ;  the  Court,  the 
Universities,  every  household  to  which  the  New  Learning  had  pene- 
trated, read  and  discussed  it.  But  bold  as  its  language  may  have 
seemed,  Warham  not  only  expressed  his  approbation,  but  lent  the 
work— as  he  wrote  to  its  author— "to  bishop  after  bishop."  The 
most  influential  of  his  suffragans,  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  declared 
that  the  mere  version  was  worth  ten  commentaries  :  the  most  learned, 
Fisher  of  Rochester,  entertained  Erasmus  at  his  house. 
1  Daring  and  full  of  promise  as  were  these  etforis  of  the  New  Learning 
in  the  direction  of  educational  and  religious  reform,  its  political  and 
social  speculations  took  a  far  wider  range  in  the  "  Utopia"  of  Thomas 
More.  Even  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  where  he  had 
spent  his  childhood,  Mora's  precocious  ability  had  raised  the  highest 
hopes.  "  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,"  the  grey-haired  statesman  used 
to  say,  "this  boy  now  waiting  at  table  will  turn  out  a  marvellous  maiu" 
We  have  seen  the  spell  which  his  wonderful  learning  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper  threw  at  Oxford  over  Colet  and  Erasmus  \  and. 
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young  as  he  was,  More  no  sooner  quitted  the  University  than  he 
was  known  throughoui  Europe  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the 
new  movement.  The  keen,  irregular  face,  the  grey  restless  eye,  the 
thin  mobile  lips,  the  tumbled  brown  hair,  the  careless  gait  and  dress, 
as  they  remain  stamped  on  the  canvas  of  Holbein,  picture  the  inner 
soul  of  the  man,  his  vivacity,  his  restless,  ail-devouring  intellect,  his 
keen  and  even  reckless  wit,  the  kindly,  half-sad  humour  that  drew  its 
strange  veil  of  laughter  and  tears  over  the  deep,  tender  reverence  of 
the  soul  within.  In  a  higher,  because  in  a  sweeter  and  more  love- 
able  form  than  Colet,  More  is  the  representative  of  the  religious  ten- 
dency of  the  New  Learning  in  England.  The  young  law-student  who 
laughed  at  the  superstition  and  asceticism  of  the  monks  of  his  day 
wore  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin,  and  schooled  himself  by  penances  for 
the  cell  he  desired  among  the  Carthusians.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  among  all  the  gay,  profligate  scholars  of  the  Italian 
Renascence  he  chose  as  the  object  of  his  admiration  the  disciple  of  Sa- 
vonarola, Pico  di  Mirandola.  Free-thinker  as  the  bigots  who  listened 
to  his  daring  speculations  termed  him,  his  eye  would  brighten  and 
bis  tongue  falter  as  he  spoke  with  friends  of  heaven  and  the  after-life. 
When  he  took  office,  it  was  with  the  open  stipulation  "first  to  look  to 
God,  and  after  God  to  the  King,"  But  in  his  outer  bearing  there  was 
nothing  of  the  monk  or  recluse.  The  brightness  and  freedom  of  the 
N(:W  Learning  seemed  incarnate  in  the  young  scholar,  with  his  gay 
talk,  his  winsomeness  of  manner,  his  reckless  epigrams,  his  passionate 
love  of  music,  his  omnivorous  reading,  his  paradoxical  speculations, 
his  gibes  at  monks,  his  schoolboy  fervour  of  liberty,  l^ut  events 
were  soon  to  prove  that  beneath  this  sunny  nature  lay  a  stem  in- 
flexibility of  conscientious  resolve.  The  Florentine  scholars  who 
penned  declamations  against  tyrants  bad  covered  with  their  flatteries 
the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Medici.  More  no  sooner  entered  Parlia- 
ment than  his  ready  argument  and  keen  sense  of  justice  led  to  the 
lejection  of  the  Royal  demand  for  a  heavy  subsidy.  "A  beardless 
boy,"  said  the  courtiers, — and  More  was  only  twenty-three,— "has 
disappointed  the  King's  purpose  ;  "  and  during  the  rest  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  reign  the  young  lawyer  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  public 
life.  But  the  withdrawal  had  httle  effect  on  his  buoyant  activity.  He 
rose  at  once  into  repute  at  the  bar.  He  published  his  "  Life  of  Edward 
the  Fifth,"  the  lirst  work  in  which  what  we  may  call  modem  English 
prose  appears  written  with  purity  and  clearness  of  style  and  a  freedom 
either  from  antiquated  forms  of  expression  or  classical  pedantry. 
His  ascetic  dreams  were  replaced  by  the  affections  of  home.  It 
is  when  we  get  a  gUmpse  of  him  in  his  house  at  Chelsea  that  we 
understand  the  endearing  epithets  which  Erasmus  always  lavishes 
upon  More.  The  delight  of  the  young  husband  was  to  train  the 
^  be  hod  chosen  for  his  wiie  m  bis  uwa  taste  for  letters  and 
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for  music.  The  reserve  which  the  age  exacted  from  parents  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  More's  intercourse  with  his  childrea  He 
loved  teaching  them,  and  lured  them  to  their  deeper  studies  by  the 
coins  and  curiosities  lie  had  gathered  in  his  cabinet.  He  was  as  fond 
of  their  pets  and  their  games  as  his  children  themselves,  and  would 
take  grave  scholars  and  statesmen  into  the  garden  to  sec  bis  girls' 
rabbit-hutches  or  to  watch  the  gambols  of  their  favourite  monkey. 
"  I  have  given  you  kisses  enough,"  he  wrote  to  his  little  ones,  in  merry 
verse,  when  far  nway  on  political  business,  "but -stripes  hardly  cvef." 
The  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  dragged  him  back  into  the 
political  current.  It  was  at  his  house  that  Erasmus  penned  the 
"Praise  of  Folly,"  and  the  work,  in  its  Latin  title,  "Mori^  Encomium," 
embodied  in  playful  fun  his  love  of  the  extravagant  humour  of  More. 
More  "tried  as  hard  to  keep  out  of  Court,"  says  his  descendant,  "as 
most  men  trj'  to  get  into  it."  When  the  charm  of  his  conversation 
gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  young  sovereign  "  ihat  he  could  not 
once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to  his  wife  or  children,  whose 
company  he  much  desired,  ...  he  began  thereupon  to  dissemble 
his  nature,  and  so,  little  by  little,  from  his  former  mirth  to  dissemble 
himself."  More  shared  to  the  full  the  disappointment  of  his  friends 
at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Henry's  warlike  temper,  but  the  Peace 
again  drew  him  to  the  Court,  he  entered  the  Royal  service,  and 
was  soon  in  the  King's  confidence  both  as  a  counsellor  and  as  a 
diplomatist. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  diplomatic  missions  that  More  describes 
himself  as  hearing  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  "  Nowhere."  "  On  a  cer- 
tain day  when  I  had  heard  mass  in  Our  Lady's  Church,  which  is 
the  fairest,  the  most  gorgeous  and  curious  church  of  building  in  all  'CM 
city  of  Antwerp,  and  also  most  frequented  of  people,  and  service 
being  over  1  was  ready  to  go  home  to  my  lodgings,  I  chanced  to  espy 
my  friend  Peter  Gillcs  talking  with  a  ceilain  stranger,  a  man  well 
stricken  in  age,  with  a  black  sun-burnt  face,  a  lai^e  beard,  and  a 
cloke  cast  trimly  about  his  shoulders,  whom  by  his  favour  and  apps> 
rell  forthwith  1  judged  to  be  a  mariner,"  The  sailor  turned  out  to 
have  been  a  companion  of  Amecigo  Vespucci  in  those  voyages  to  the 
New  World  "  that  be  now  in  print  and  abroad  in  every  man's  hand,"  and 
on  More's  invitation  he  accompanied  him  to  his  house,  and  "  there  in  my 
garden  upon  a  bench  covered  with  green  turves  we  sate  down,  talldi^ 
together  "  of  the  man's  marvellous  adventures,  his  desertion  in  America 
l)y  Vespucci,  his  wanderings  over  the  country  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  at  last  of  his  stay  in  the  Kingdom  of  "Nowhere."  It  was 
the  story  of  "  Nowhere,"  or  Utopia,  which  More  embodied  in  the  won- 
derful book  which  reveals  to  us  the  heart  of  the  New  Learning.  As 
yet  the  movement  had  been  one  of  scholars  and  divines.  Its  plans  of 
reform  had  been  almost  exclusively  intellectual  and  religious.    But  in 
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More  the  same  free  play  of  thought  which  had  shaken  off  the  old 
ibnns  of  education  and  faith  mmed  to  question  the  old  forms  of  society 
and  politics.  From  a  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  : 
teaching  had  produced  social  injustice,  religious  intolerance,  and 
poUtical  tyranny,  the  humorist  philosopher  turned  to  a  "Nowhere," 
in  which  the  mere  efforts  of  natural  human  virtue  realized  those 
ends  of  security,  equality,  brotherhood,  and  freedom  for  which  the 
very  institution  of  society  seemed  to  have  been  framed.  It  is  as  he 
wanders  through  this  dreamland  of  the  new  reason  that  More  touches 
the  great  problems  which  were  fast  opening  before  the  modem  world, 
problems  of  labour,  of  crime,  of  conscience,  of  government.  Merely 
to  have  seen  and  to  have  examined  questions  such  as  these  would 
prove  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  but  its  far-reaching  originaUty  is 
shown  in  the  solutions  which  he  proposes.  Amidst  much  that  is 
the  pure  play  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  much  that  is  mere  recollection 
of  the  dreams  of  bygone  dreamers,  we  find  again  and  again  the 
most  important  social  and  political  discoveries  of  btcr  limes  antici- 
pated by  the  genius  of  Thomas  More.  In  some  points,  such  as  his 
treatment  of  the  question  of  Labour,  he  still  remains  far  in  advance  of 
current  opinion.  Theuholesysiemofsocieiy  around  himseemed  to  him 
"nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor."  Its  economic 
legislation  was  simply  the  carrj'ing  out  of  such  a  conspiracy  by  process 
of  law.  "  The  rich  are  ever  striving  to  pare  away  something  further 
from  the  daily  wages  of  the  poor  by  private  fraud  and  even  by  public 
law,  so  that  the  wrong  already  existing  (for  it  is  a  wrong  that  those 
from  whom  the  State  derives  most  benefit  should  receive  least  re- 
ward) is  made  yet  greater  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  State."  "  The 
rich  devise  every  means  by  which  they  may  in  the  first  place  secure  to 
themselves  what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to  their 
own  use  and  proEt  at  the  lowest  possible  price  the  work  and  labour  of 
the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on  adopting  these  devices 
in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they  become  law."  The  result  was  the 
wretched  existence  to  which  the  labour-class  was  doomed,  "a  life  50 
wretched  that  even  a  beast's  life  seems  enviable."  No  such  cry  of  pity 
for  the  poor,  of  protest  against  the  system  of  agrarian  and  manufac- 
turing tyranny  which  found  its  expression  in  the  Statutes  of  Labourers, 
had  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Piers  Ploughman.  But  from 
Christendom  More  turns  with  a  smile  to  "  Nowhere."  In  "  Nowhere" 
the  aim  of  legislation  is  to  secure  the  welfare,  social,  industrial,  intel- 
lectual, rehgious,  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the  labour-class 
as  the  true  basis  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  The  end  of  its 
labour-laws  was  simply  the  welfare  of  the  labourer.  Goods  were  pos- 
■essed  indeed  in  common,  but  labour  was  compulsory  with  all.  The 
period  of  toil  was  shortened  to  the  nine  hours  demanded  by  modem 
artisans,  with  a  view  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  worker. 
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"  In  the  institution  ef  the  weal  public  this  end  is  only  and  chie6y 
pretended  and  minded  that  what  time  may  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  necessary  occupations  a.nd  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  all 
that  the  citizens  should  withdraw  from  bodily  service,  to  the  free 
liberty  of  the  mind  and  garnishing  of  the  same.  For  herein  they 
conceive  the  felicity  of  this  life  to  consist."  A  public  system  of 
education  enabled  the  Utopians  to  avail  themselves  of  their  leisure. 
While  in  England  half  of  the  population  "  could  read  no  English," 
every  child  was  well  taught  in  "  Nowhere."  The  physical  aspects  of 
society  were  cared  for  as  attentively  as  its  moral.  The  houses  of 
Utopia  "in  the  beginning  were  very  low  and  Uke  homely  cottages  or 
poor  shepherd  huts  made  at  all  adventures  of  every  rude  piece  of  timber 
that  came  first  to  hand,  with  mud  walls,  and  ridged  roofs  thatched 
over  with  straw."  The  picture  was  really  that  of  the  common 
English  town  of  More's  day,  the  home  of  squalor  and  pestilence. 
In  Utopia,  however,  they  had  at  last  come  to  realize  the  connection 
between  public  morality  and  the  health  which  springs  from  light, 
air,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.  "  The  streets  were  twenty  feet  broad  ; 
the  houses  backed  by  spacious  gardens,  and,  curiously  buildcd  after 

gorgeous  and  gallant  sort,  with  their  stories  one  after  another.  The 
outsides  of  the  walla  be  made  either  of  hard  flint,  or  of  plaster,  or  else 
of  brick ;  and  the  inner  sides  be  well  strengthened  by  timber  work. 
The  roofs  be  plain  and  flat,  covered  over  with  plaster  so  tempered  that 
no  fire  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and  withstanding  the  violence  of  the 
weather  better  than  any  lead.  They  keep  the  wind  out  of  their 
windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there  much  used,  and  sometimes  also 
with  fine  linen  cloth  dipped  in  oil  or  amber,  and  that  for  two  commo- 
dities, for  by  this  means  more  light  cometh  in  and  the  wind  is  better 
kept  out." 
The  same  foresight  which  appears  in  More's  treatment  of  the  quet- 

ins  of  Labour  and  the  Public  Health  is  yet  more  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  question  of  Crime.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
punishment  was  less  effective  in  suppressing  it  than  prevention.  "  If 
you  allow  your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their  morals  to  be  corrupted 
from  childhood,  and  then  when  they  are  men  punish  them  for  the  very 
es  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  childhood — what  is  this  but 
first  to  make  thieves,  and  then  to  punish  them  ?"  He  was  the  first  to 
plead  for  proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  crime,  and  to 
point  out  the  folly  of  the  cruel  penalties  of  his  day.  "  Simple  thefl  is 
not  so  great  an  oifTence  as  to  be  punished  with  death."  If  a  thief  and 
a  murderer  are  sure  of  the  same  penalty,  he  points  out  that  the  law  is 
simply  tempting  the  thief  to  secure  his  theft  by  murder.  "  While  we 
go  about  to  make  thieves  afraid,  we  are  really  provoking  them  to  kill 
good  men."  The  end  of  all  punishment  he  declares  to  be  refonnl- 
tion,  "  nothing  else  but  the  destruction  of  vice  and  the  saving  of  men." 
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He  advises  "  so  using  and  ordering  criminals  that  they  cannot  choase 
but  be  good  ;  and  what  harm  soever  they  did  before,  the  residue  of  ., 
their  lives  to  make  amends  for  Ihe  same,"  Above  all,  he  urges  that  to  be  L 
remedial  punishment  must  be  wrought  out  by  labour  and  hope,  so  that 
"none  is  hopeless  or  in  despair  to  recover  again  his  former  state  of 
freedom  by  giving  good  tokens  and  likehhood  of  himself  that  he  will 
ever  after  that  live  a  true  and  honest  man."  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  great  principles  More  lays  down  he  anticipated  every  one  of 
the  improvements  in  our  criminal  system  which  have  distinguished  the 
last  hundred  years.  His  treatment  of  the  religious  question  was  even 
more  in  advance  of  his  age.  If  the  houses  of  Utopia  were  strangely 
in  contrast  with  the  halls  of  England,  where  the  bones  &om  every 
dinner  lay  rotting  in  the  dirty  straw  which  strewed  the  floor,  where 
the  smoke  curled  about  the  rafters,  and  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  unglaied  windows  ;  if  its  penal  legislation  had  little  likeness  to  the 
gallows  which  stood  out  so  frequently  against  our  English  sky  ;  the 
religion  of  "  Nowhere  "  was  in  yet  stronger  conflict  with  the  faith  of 
Christendom.  It  rested  simply  on  nature  and  reason.  It  held  that 
God's  design  was  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  the  ascetic  rejection 
of  human  delights,  save  for  the  common  good,  was  thanklessness  to 
the  Giver.  Christianity,  indeed,  had  already  reached  Utopia,  but  it 
had  few  priests  ;  religion  found  its  centre  rather  in  the  family  than  in 
the  congregation  :  and  each  household  confessed  its  faults  to  its  own 
natural  bead.  A  yet  stranger  characteristic  was  seen  in  the  peaceable 
way  in  which  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  older  religions.  More  than 
a  century  before  William  of  Orange,  More  discerned  and  proclaimed 
the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration.  In  "Nowhere"  it  was  lawful 
to  every  man  to  be  of  what  religion  he  would.  Even  the  disbelievers 
in  3  Divine  Being  or  in  the  immortality  of  man,  who  by  a  single 
exception  to  its  perfect  religious  indifference  were  excluded  from 
public  office,  were  excluded,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  religious  belief, 
but  because  their  opinions  were  believed  to  be  degrading  to  mankind, 
and  therefore  to  incapacitate  those  who  held  them  from  governing  in 
a  noble  temper.  But  even  these  were  subject  to  no  punishment,  be- 
cause the  people  of  Utopia  were  "  persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  a 
man's  power  to  believe  what  he  list."  The  religion  which  a  man  held 
he  might  propagate  by  ailment,  though  not  by  violence  or  insult 
to  the  religion  of  others.  But  while  each  sect  performed  its  rites 
in  private,  all  assembled  for  public  worship  in  a  spacious  temple, 
where  the  vast  throng,  clad  in  white,  and  grouped  round  a  priest 
clothed  in  fair  raiment  wrought  marvellously  out  of  birds'  plumage, 
joined  in  hymns  and  prayers  so  framed  as  to  be  acceptable  to 
alL  The  importance  of  this  public  devotion  lay  in  the  evi- 
dence it  afforded  that  liberty  of  conscience  could  be  combined 
with  religious  unity. 
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to  the  invaluable  prefaces  which  Professor  Brewer  has  prefixed  lo  the  Calen- 
dars of  State  Papers  for  this  period,  end  to  the  State  Papers  themselTes.] 


"  There  are  many  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  Nowhere,  which 
I  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see  adopted  in  our  own."  It  was  with 
these  words  of, characteristic  irony  that  More  closed  the  grea.t  work 
which  embodied  the  dreams  of  the  New  Learning.  Destined  as  they 
to  fulfilment  in  the  course  of  ages,  its  schemes  of  social,  religious, 
and  political  reform  broke  helplessly  against  the  temper  of  the  time. 
At  the  very  moment  when  More  was  pleading  the  c:iuse  of  justice 
between  ricli  and  poor,  the  agrarian  discontent  was  being  fanned  by 
tions  into  a  fiercer  flame.  While  he  aimed  sarcasm  after  sarcasm 
against  King- worship,  despotism  was  being  organized  into  a  system. 
His  advocacy  of  the  two  principles  of  religious  toleration  and  Christian 
comprehension  coincides  almost  to  a  year  with  the  opening  of  the 
strife  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Papacy. 

That  Luther  has  a  fine  genius,"  laughed  Leo  the  Tenth,  vhen 
he  heard  that  a  German  Professor  had  nailed  some  Propositions 
deoouncing  the  abuse  of  Irdulgences,  or  of  the  Papal  power  to  remit 
certain  penalties  attached  to  the  commission  of  sins,  against  the  doors 
of  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  But  the  "  Quarrell  of  Friars,"  as  the 
controversy  was  termed  contemptuously  at  Rome,  soon  took  larger 
proportions.  If  at  the  outset  Luther  flung  himself  "jirostrate  at  the 
feet"  of  the  Papacy,  and  owned  its  voice  as  the  voice  of  Christ,  the 
formal  sentence  of  Leo  no  sooner  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Indul- 
gences than  their  opponent  appealed  to  a  future  Council  of  the  Church. 
Two  years  later  the  rupture  was  complete.  A  Papal  Bull  formally 
idemned  the  errors  of  the  Reformer.  The  condemnation  was  met 
with  deBance,  and  Luther  publicly  consigned  the  Bull  to  the  fiames. 
A  second  condemnation  expelled  him  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  soon  added  lo  that  of  the  Papacy. 
"Here  stand  I;  I  can  none  other,"  Luther  replied  to  the  young 
Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  he  pressed  him  to  recant  in  the  Diet 
of  Worms ;  and  from  the  hiding-place  in  the  Thuringian  Forest 
where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Elector  of  Sa.xony  he  denounced  not 
merely,  as  at  first,  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  but  the  Papacy  itself. 
The  heresies  of  Wyclif  were  revived  ;  the  infallibility,  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  See,  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  the  efficacy  of  its  worship, 
were  denied  and  scoffed  at  in  the  vigorous  pamphlets  which  issued 
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from  his  retreat,  and  were  dispersed  throughout  the  n-orld  by  the  new 
prmtiflg-press.  The  old  resentment  of  Germany  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  Rome,  the  moral  revolt  in  its  more  religious  minds  against 
the  secularity  and  corruption  of  the  Church,  ihe  disgust  of  the  New 
Learning  at  its  superstition  and  ignorance,  combined  to  secure  for 
Luther  a  wide-spread  popularity  and  the  protection  of  the  northern 
princes  of  the  Empire.  In  England  however  his  protest  found  as  yet 
no  echo :  its  only  effect  indeed  was  to  rouse  again  the  old  spirit  of 
persecution.  Luther's  works  were  solemnly  burnt  in  St.  Paul's,  here- 
tical publications  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  and  fresh  orders 
were  issued  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics  in  the  Bishops'  Courts. 
The  young  King  himself,  proud  of  a  theological  knowledge  in  which 
he  stood  alone  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  entered  the  lists 
against  Luther  with  an  "  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  for 
which  he  was  reivarded  by  Leo  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  insolent  abuse  of  the  Reformer's  answer  called  More 
and  Fisher  into  the  field.  As  yet  the  New  Learning,  though  scared 
by  Luther's  intemperate  language,  had  steadily  backed  him  in  his 
struggle.  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him  with  the  Emperor ;  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  attacked  the  friars  in  satires  and  invectives  as  violent  as  his 
own.  But  the  temper  of  the  Revival  was  even  more  antagonistic  to 
the  temper  of  Luther  than  that  of  Rome  itself.  From  the  golden 
dream  of  a  new  age,  wrought  peaceably  and  purely  by  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  intelligence,  the  growth  of  letters,  the  development  of  human 
virtue,  the  Reformer  of  Wittenburg  turned  away  with  horror.  He  had 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  new  culture.  He  despised  reason  as 
heartily  as  any  Papal  dogmatist  could  despise  it.  He  hated  the  y^ty 
thoaght  of  toleration  or  comprehension.  He  had  been  driven  by  a 
moral  and  intellectual  compulsion  to  declare  the  Roman  system  afalse 
one,  but  it  was  only  to  replace  it  by  another  system  of  doctrine  just  as 
elaborate,  and  claiming  precisely  the  same  infallibility.  To  degrade 
human  nature  was  to  attack  the  very  base  of  the  New  Learning ; 
but  Erasmus  no  sooner  advanced  to  its  defence  than  Luther  declared 
man  to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original  sin  and  incapable  through  any 
efforts  of  his  own  of  discovering  truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodness. 
Such  a  doctrine  not  only  annihilated  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the 
classic  past,  from  which  the  New  Learning  had  drawn  its  larger  I 
views  of  life  and  of  the  world ;  it  trampled  in  the  dust  reason  itself, 
the  very  instrument  by  which  Mere  and  Erasmus  hoped  to  rcgcnc- 
tate  both  knowledge  and  religion.  To  More  especially,  with  his 
keener  perception  of  its  future  eflect,  this  sudden  revival  of  a 
purely  theological  and  dogmatic  spirit,  severing  Christendom  into 
trairing  camps,  and  annihilating  all  hopes  of  union  and  tolerance, 
was  especially  hateful.  The  temper  which  hitherto  had  seemed  so 
"endearing^  gently  and  h^py,"  suddenly  gave  way.    His  reply  to 
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Luther's  attack  upon  the  King  sank  to  the  level  of  the  work  it 
answered.  That  of  Fisher  was  calmer  and  more  argumentative; 
but  the  divorce  of  the  New  Learning  from  the  Reformation  was 
complete. 

Nor  were  the  political  hopes  of  the  "  Utopia"  destined  to  be  realized 
by  the  minister  who  at  the  close  of  Henry's  early  war  with  Fnnce 
mounted  rapidly  into  power.    Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
townsman  of  Ipswich,  who  had  risen  to  the  post  of  Royal  Chaplain, 
was  taken  by  Bishop  Fox,  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  into 
the  political  service  of  the  crown.     His  extraordinary  abilities  hardly 
perhaps  required  the  songs,  dances,  and  carouses  with  his  indulgence 
in  which  he  was   taunted   by  his   enemies,  to  aid  him  in  winning 
the  favour  of  the  young  sovereign.     From  the  post  of  favourite  he 
soon  rose  to  that  of  minister.     Henry's  resentment  at  Ferdinand's 
perfidy  and  at  the  ridiculous  results  of  the  vast  efforts  and  expense 
of  the  war  against  France  broke  the  Spanish  alliance  to  which  his 
father  and  the  ministers  whom  his  father  had  left  him  so  steadQy 
clung.    The  retirement  of  Fox  made  way  for  Wolsey,  and  the  policy 
of  the  new  statesman  reversed  that  of  his  predecessors.     It  was  the 
friendship  of  England  which  encouraged  Francis  the  First  to  attempt 
the  reconquest  of  Lombardy,  and  even  his  victory  of  Marignano  failed 
to  rouse  a  jealousy  of  French  aggression,  though  by  treaties  and 
subsidies  to  its  opponents  Wolsey  managed  to  limit  the  conquests 
of  France  to  the  Milanese.    A  French  alliance  meant  simply  a  policy 
of  peace,  and  the  administration  of  Wolsey  amidst  all  its  ceaseless 
diplomacy  aimed  steadily  at  keeping  England  out  of  war.    The  Peace, 
as  we  have  seen,  restored  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning ;  it  enabled 
Colet  to  reform  education,  Erasmus  to  undertake  the  regeneration 
of  the  Church,  More  to  set  on  foot  a  new-  science  of  Politics.    But 
peace  as  Wolsey  used  it  was  fatal  to  English  freedom.      In  the 
political  hints  which  lie  scattered  over  the  ''Utopia"  More  notes 
with  bitter  irony  the  advance  of  the  new  despotism.     It  was  only  in 
"  Nowhere"  that  a  sovereign  was  "  removable  on  suspicion  of  a  design 
to  enslave  his  people."    In  England  the  work  of  slavery  was  being 
quietly  wrought,  hints  the  great  lawyer,  through  the  law.    "There 
will  never  be  wanting  some  pretence  for   deciding  in   the   King's 
favour ;  as,  that  equity  is  on  his  side,  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
or  some  forced  interpretation  of  it ;  or  if  none  of  these,  that  the 
Royal  prerogative  ought  with  conscientious  judges  to  outweigh  all 
other  considerations."    We  are  startled  at  the  precision  with  which 
More  maps  out  the  expedients  by  which  the  law  courts  were  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  advance  of  tyranny  till  their  crowning  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Ship-money.     But  behind  these  judicial  expe- 
dients lay  great  principles  of  absolutism,  which  partly  from  the  example 
of  foreign  monarchies,  partly  from  the  sense  of  social  and  political 
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iseciuity,  and  yet  more  from  the  isolaled  position  of  the  Crown,  were  Su.  v. 
radually  winning  their  way  in  public  opinion.  "  These  notions,"  he  wotwr 
oes  boldly  on,  "  are  fostered  by  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  isis-' 
■Tong,  however  much  he  may  wish  to  do  it ;  that  not  only  the  property  **^*' 
nit  the  persons  of  his  subjects  are  his  own  ;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right 
o  no  more  than  the  King's  goodness  thinks  fit  not  to  take  from  him,'' 
n  the  hands  of  Wolsey  these  maxims  were  transformed  into  princi- 
iles  of  State.  The  check  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Royal 
Kiwer  by  the  presence  of  great  prelates  and  nobles  at  the  Council 
was  practically  removed.  All  authority  was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
if  a  single  minister.  Tlie  whole  direction  of  home  and  foreign 
ifiiairs  rested  with  Wolsey  alone ;  as  Chancellor  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  public  justice  ;  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Legate  rendered  him 
supreme  in  the  Church.  Enormous  as  was  the  mass  of  work  which 
he  imdertooh,  it  was  thoroughly  done  :  his  administration  of  the  Royal 
treasury  was  economical ;  thenumber  of  his  despatches  is  hardly  less  re- 
mar^ble  than  the  care  bestowed  upon  each  ;  as  Chancellor  even  More 
—his  avowed  enemy — confesses  that  he  surpassed  all  men's  expectation. 
The  Court  of  Chancery,  indeed,  became  so  crowded  with  business 
through  thechaiacterfor  expedition  and  justice  which  it  acquired  under 
his  rule,  that  subordinate  courts — one  of  which,  that  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  still  remains — bad  to  be  created  for  its  relief.  It  was  this  vast 
concentration  of  ajl  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  a  single  hand 
iriuch  accustomed  England  to  the  personal  government  which  began 
with  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  Wolsey's  long  tenure  of 
the  whole  Papal  authority  within  the  realm,  and  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  appeals  to  Rome,  that  led  men  to  acquiesce  at  a  later  time 
in  Henry's  religious  supremacy.  For  great  as  was  Wolsey's  pride,  he 
i^arded  himself  and  proclaimed  himself  simply  as  the  creature  of  the 
King.  Henry  had  munificently  rewarded  his  services  to  the  crown. 
He  had  been  raised  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  and  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  the  revenues  of  two  other  Sees  whose  tenants  were  foreigners 
were  in  his  hands,  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  he  was  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  France  and  Spain,  while  his 
official  emoluments  were  enormous.  His  ambition  was  glutted  at  last 
with  the  rank  of  Cardinal.  His  pomp  was  almost  royal.  A  train  of 
prelates  and  nobles  followed  him  wherever  he  moved  ;  his  household 
was  composed  of  five  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  its  chief 
posts  were  held  by  knights  and  barons  of  the  realm.  He  spent  his 
vast  wealth  with  princely  ostentation.  Two  of  his  houses,  Hampton 
Court  and  York  House  (under  its  name  of  Whitehall),  were  splendid 
enough  to  serve  at  his  fall  for  Royal  palaces.  His  school  at  Ipswich 
was  ecUpsed  by  the  glories  of  his  foundation  at  Oxford,  whose  name 
of  Cardinal  College  has  been  lost  in  its  later  title  of  Christ-church. 
Bat  all  this  mass  of  power  and  wealth  Wolsey  held,  and  owned  that 
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he  held,  simply  at  the  Royal  wilL  In  raising  his  favourite  to  the  head 
of  Church  and  of  State  Henry  was  simply  gathering  all  religious  as 
well  as  all  civil  authority  into  his  personal  grasp.  The  nation  which 
trembled  before  Wolsey  learned  to  tremble  before  the  King  who  could 
destroy  Wolsey  by  a  breath. 

That  Henry's  will  was  supreme  in  the  State  was  proved  by  his 
rough  repudiation,  after  nine  years  of  peace,  of  the  policy  on  which 
all  the  Cardinal's  plans  of  administration  were  based.  The  Spanish 
cause  was  popular  among  the  English  nobility,  and  it  was  resolutely 
advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  stood  at  their  head. 
Wolsey  met  the  Duke's  opposition  with  a  charge  of  treason,  to 
which  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  Edward  the  Third  gave  a  fatal 
weight.  Buckingham  had  sworn  that  in  the  event  of  Henry's  ceasing 
to  live  he  would  bring  the  Cardinal's  head  lo  the  block,  and  the 
boast  was  tortured  into  the  crime  of  imagining  the  King's  death. 
The  peers  were  forced  to  doom  the  chief  of  their  order  to  a  traitor^ 
punishment ;  but  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  still  upheld  the 
partisans  of  Spain,  and  Henry  was  himself  weary  of  a  policy  of 
peace.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  attaining  the  Imperial  crown 
on  the  death  of  Ma.ximilian,  he  ceased  lo  believe  Wolse/s  flat- 
tering assurances  that  in  the  balanced  contest  between  Spain  and 
France  he  was  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  while  the  dream  of  "  recovering 
his  French  inheritance,"  which  he  had  never  really  abandoned,  was 
carefully  fed  by  his  nephew  Charles,  who  had  inherited  Flanders  as 
to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Austria  as  heir  to  Maximilian,  and 
Castile  as  the  son  of  Juana,  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Armgon  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  and  by  his  election  as  Empe- 
ror had  become  in  his  earliest  manhood  the  mightiest  power  in  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  in  vain  that  Francis  strove  to  retain  Henry's 
friendship  by  an  interview  near  Guisnes,  to  which  the  profuse  expen- 
diture of  both  monarchs  gave  the  name  of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold ; 
in  vain  that  Wolsey  endeavoured  to  avert  the  stru^le  by  conferences, 
and  to  delay  the  visit  of  Charles  to  England,  The  meeting  of  the 
Emperor  with  Henry  at  Southampton  gave  the  signal  for  a  renewal 
of  the  war.  Henry  was  fascinated  by  the  persuasions  and  promises 
of  his  young  nephew,  and  the  French  alliance  came  to  an  end.  In 
the  first  result  of  the  new  war  jjolicy  at  home  wc  can  see  the  reason  for 
Wolsey's  passionate  adherence  to  a  policy  of  peace.  With  the  instinct 
of  despotism  he  had  seen  that  the  real  danger  which  menaced  the 
New  Monarchy  lay  in  the  tradition  of  the  English  Parliament ;  and 
though  Henry  had  thrice  called  together  the  Houses  to  supply  the 
expenses  of  his  earlier  struggle  with  France,  Wolsey  governed  during 
eight  years  of  peace  without  once  assembling  them.  The  ordinary 
irces  of  the  Crown,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  but  so  strong  was  Wolsey's  antipathy  to  Pailiaments 
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that  he  resorted  to  a  measure  of  arbitrary  taxation  whose  sui 
would  have  rendered  it  needless  ever  to  convoke  Parliament  again. 
A  forced  loan  was  assessed  upon  the  whole  kingdom.  Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  exacted  from  London  ;  and  its  wealthier  citiiens 
were  summoned  before  the  Cardinal  and  required  to  give  an  account 
of  the  value  of  their  estates.  Commissioners  were  despatched 
every  county  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  precepts  were  issued 
on  their  information,  requiring  in  some  cases  supplies  of  soldiers, 
others  a  tenth  of  a  man's  annual  income,  for  the  King's  service. 
poor,  however,  was  the  return  that  in  the  following  year  Wolsey  i 
forced  to  summon  Parliament  and  lay  before  it  the  unprecedented 
demand  of  a  property-tax  of  twenty  per  cenL  The  demand 
made  by  the  Cardinal  in  person,  but  he  was  received  with  obsti 
silence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey  called  on  member  after  member  to 
speak  ;  and  his  appeal  to  More,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  met  by  the  Speaker's  falling  on  his  knees  and 
representing  his  powerlessness  to  reply  till  he  had  received  instruct 
from  the  House  itself.  The  effort  to  overawe  the  Commons  failed,  and 
Wolsey  no  sooner  withdrew  than  an  angry  debate  began.  He  again 
returned  to  answer  the  objections  which  had  been  raised,  and  again 
the  Commons  foiled  the  unconstitutional  attempt  to  influence  their 
deliberations  by  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his  presence.  The 
struggle  continued  for  a  fortnight ;  and  though  successful  in  procuring 
a  subsidy,  the  Court  party  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  less 
than  half  Wolsej-'s  demand.  His  anger  at  this  burst  of  sturdy  in- 
dependence flung  back  the  Cardinal  on  the  system  of  Benevolences. 
A  tenth  was  demanded  from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  clergy  in 
every  county  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.  There  was  "  sore  grudging 
and  murmuring" — Warham  wrote  to  the  Court — "among  the  peopli 
"  If  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission,"  said  the  Kentish 
squires,  "  then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France,  and 
England  should  be  bond  not  free."  The  keen  political  instinct  of  the 
nation  already  discerned  that  in  the  question  of  self-taxation  wa; 
volved  that  of  the  very  existence  of  freedom.  The  clergy  put  themselves 
in  the  forefront  of  the  resistance,  and  preached  from  every  pulpit  that 
the  commission  was  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  that 
the  King  could  take  no  man's  goods  but  by  process  of  law.  So 
stirred  was  the  nation  that  Wolsey  bent  to  the  storm,  and  offered  to 
rely  on  the  voluntary  benevolences  of  each  subject.  But  the  Act  which 
declared  all  Benevolences  illegal  was  recalled  to  memor)',  and  the 
demand  was  evaded  by  London,  while  the  Commissioners  were  driven 
out  of  Kent.  A  revolt,  indeed,  which  broke  out  in  Suffolk  was  only 
prevented  from  spreading  by  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the 
Royal  demand. 
Wolsey'a  defeat  saved  English  freedom  for  the  moment ;  but  the 
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danger  from  which  he  shrank  was  not  merely  thai  of  a  conflict  with  the 
sense  of  liberty.  The  murmurs  of  the  Kentish  squires  only  swelled  the 
ever-deepening  voice  of  public  discontent.  If  the  condition  of  the 
land  question  in  the  end  gave  strength  to  the  Crown  by  making  it  the 
security  for  public  order,  it  became  a  terrible  peri!  at  every  crisis  o( 
conflict  between  the  monarchy  and  the  landowners.  The  steady  rise 
n  the  price  of  wool  was  at  this  period  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
agrarian  changes  which  had  been  going  steadily  on  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  to  the  throwing  together  of  the  smaller  holdiogs,  and 
the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  on  an  enormous  scalt  The  merchant 
classes,  too,  whose  prosperity  we  have  already  noticed,  were  investing 
lai^ely  in  land,  and  these  "farming  gentlemen  and  clerking  knights," 
as  Latimer  bitterly  styled  them,  were  restrained  by  few  traditions  or 
associations  in  their  eviction  of  the  smaller  tenants.  The  land, 
Indeed,  had  been  greatly  underlet;  "that  which  went  heretofore  for 
twenty  or  forty  pounds  a  year,"  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  "now 
let  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  ;"  and  the  new  purchasers  were  quick  in 
making  profit  by  a  general  rise  in  rents.  It  had  been  only  by  the  low 
scaleof  rent,  indeed,  that  the  small  yeomanry  class  had  been  enabled  to 
.  "  My  father,"  says  Latimer,  "  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands 
of  his  own  ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the 
uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half-a-doien  men.  He 
had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine  ;  he 
was  able  and  did  find  the  King  a  harness  with  himself  and  his  horse  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  King's  wages,  I  can 
remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath 
Field.  He  kept  me  to  school ;  he  married  my  sisters  with  five  pounds 
apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He 
kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the 
poor,  and  all  this  he  did  of  the  same  farm,  where  he  that  now  hath  it 
payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  ajiythtng 
for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink 
to  the  poor."  The  bitterness  of  ejection  was  increased  by  the  iniquitous 
means  which  were  often  employed  to  bring  it  about.  The  fanners,  if 
we  believe  More,  were  "  got  rid  of  either  by  fraud  or  force,  or  tired 
out  with  repeated  wrongs  into  parting  with  their  property."  "  In  this 
way  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  poor  wretches,  men,  women,  husbands, 
orphans,  widows,  parents  with  little  children,  households  greater  in 
number  than  in  wealth  (for  arable  farming  requires  many  hands,  while 
one  shepherd  and  herdsman  will  suffice  for  a  pasture  farm),  all  these 
emigrate  from  their  native  fields  without  knoning  where  to  go."  The 
sale  of  their  scanty  household  stuff  drove  them  to  wander  homeless 
abroad,  to  be  thrown  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  to  beg  and  to  steal 
Yet  in  the  face  of  such  a  spectacle  as  this  we  still  find  the  old  com- 
plaint of  scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  old  legal  remedy  for  it  in  a  fixed 
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scale  of  wages.  The  social  disorder,  in  fact,  bafBed  Wolse/s  sagacity, 
and  he  could  find  no  better  remedy  for  it  than  laws  against  the  further 
extension  of  shcep-fanns,  and  a  terrible  increase  of  public  executions. 
Both  were  alike  fruitless.  Enclosures  and  evictions  went  on  as 
before.  "  If  you  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  produce  thieves," 
More  urged  with  bitter  truth,  "the  rigorous  execution  of  justice  in 
punishing  thieves  will  be  vain."  But  even  More  could  only  suggest 
a  remedy  which,  efficacious  as  it  was  subsequently  to  prove,  had  yet 
to  wait  a  century  for  ils  realization.  "  Let  the  woollen  manufacture  be 
introduced,  so  that  honest  employment  may  be  found  fir  those  whom 
want  has  made  thieves,  or  will  make  thieves  ere  long.*"  The  mass  of 
social  disorder  grew  steadily  greater ;  while  the  break  up  of  the  great 
military  households  of  the  nobles  which  was  still  going  on.  and  the 
return  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  from  the  wars,  introduced 
a  yet  more  dangerous  leaven  of  outrage  and  crime. 

This  public  discontent,  as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  added 
bitterness  to  the  miserable  result  of  the  war.  To  France,  indeed,  the 
struggle  bad  been  disastrous,  for  the  loss  of  the  Milanese  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Francis  the  First  In  the  defeat  of  Pavia  laid  her  at  the  feel  of 
the  Emperor.  But  England,  as  before,  gained  nothing  from  two  use- 
less campaigns,  and  in  the  heat  of  Henry's  disappointment  Wolsey 
found  it  possible  again  to  negoti.-ite  a  pieace.  Falling  back  on  his  old 
policy,  he  drew  closer  the  French  alliance  and  gave  a  cautious  support 
to  Francis  ;  while  he  carefully  abstained  from  any  part  in  the  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  on  the  relijsal  of  the  French  monarch  to  fulfil  the 
terms  by  which  he  had  purchased  his  release.  But  the  Cardinal's  mind 
was  already  dwelling  on  a  step  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  any  new 
return  to  the  Spanish  policy  impossible.  As  a  princess  of  Spain,  and 
aunt  to  the  Emperor,  theQueen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  party ;  and  Wolsey  bitterly  resented  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  the  recent  breach  with  France.  But  the  death  of  child  after 
child,  and  the  want  of  a  son,  had  already  roused  a  superstitious  dread 
in  Henry's  mind  that  his  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church,  was  marked  with  the  curse  of  Heaven.  In  the 
King's  <kead,  Wolsey  saw  the  opportunity  of  sowing  a  deadly  quarrel 
between  England  and  Spain.  From  whatever  quarter  the  notion  of  a 
divorce  was  first  suggested  to  Henry,  it  was  at  once  supported  by  the 
Cardinal.  It  was  probably  at  his  suggestion  that  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  King's  marriage  and  on  the  legitimacy  of  its 
issue,  the  Lady  Mary,  by  the  French  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  alliance. 
Wolsey  was  looking  forward,  not  only  to  a  breach  with  the  Emperor, 
but  to  the  supplying  Catherine's  place  with  a  princess  of  France, 
But  the  desires  of  Henry  outran  the  policy  of  his  minister.  His- 
conscientious  scruples  were  suddenly  quickened  by  the  charms  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  of  his  Court ;  and  this  passion,  ne^ct«4' 
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'  and  despised  by  Wolsey  as  a  mere  intrigue  of  gallantry,  was  skil- 
fully fanned  by  the  gay  beauty  and  dexierous  reserve  of  Anne  herself, 
as  well  as  by  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  whose  family 
her  own  was  connecied.  At  a  moment  when  no  communication  had 
as  yet  been  made  to  the  world  of  his  desire  for  a  divorce,  nor  any 
application  laid  before  the  Pope  for  the  annulling  of  his  fbnner 
marriage,  Henry  suddenly  announced  to  the  Cardinal  his  resolve  on 
the  new  union.  The  remonstrances  which  Wolsey  offered  on  his 
knees  were  only  atoned  for  by  his  promise  of  fresh  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
,  the  divorce.  But  the  matter  was  no  sooner  divulged  than  its  diffi- 
culties became  manifest.  In  the  Royal  Council  itself  it  receired 
small  support.  The  most  learned  of  the  English  bishops,  Fisher  o( 
Rochester,  declared  openly  against  it.  The  English  theologians,  who 
were  consulted  on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation  which  had 
allowed  Henry's  marriage  to  take  pl.icc,  referred  the  King  to  the 
Pope  for  a  decision  of  the  question.  The  commercial  classes  shrank 
from  a  step  which  involved  an  irretrievable  breach  with  the  Emperor, 
who  was  master  of  their  great  market  in  Flanders.  Above  all,  the 
iniquity  of  the  proposal  jarred  against  the  public  conscience.  But 
neither  danger  nor  shame  availed  gainst  the  King's  wilfulness 
and  passion.  Wolsey's  suggestions  of  caution  met  only  with  re- 
proaches, and  Henry's  confidence  was  fatally  lost  as  the  Cardinal 
became  suspected  of  covert  opposition  to  his  favourite  projecL  Nor- 
folk and  AJme  boleyn's  father,  created  at  a  later  time  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  who  gained  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  in  the  Council, 
pushed  the  divorce  resolutely  on.  It  was  in  lain  that  Clement  the 
Seventh,  perplexed  at  once  by  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  his  own 
conscientious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  course  proposed, 
and  his  terror  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  now  predominant  in 
Italy,  suggested  that  the  King  should  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Henry  was  resolute  in  demanding  a  legal  declaration  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  Papal  bull  on  which  his  first  marriage  rested,  and  the  Pope  was 
forced  at  last  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
pcggio  for  a  trial  of  the  facts  on  which  the  King's  application  was  based. 
Months,  however,  passed  in  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  evading  such 
an  issue.  I'hc  Cardinals  pressed  on  Catherine  the  expediency  of  her 
withdrawal  to  a  religious  house,while  Henry  pressed  on  the  Pope  that  of 
a  settlement  of  the  matter  by  his  formal  declaration  against  the  validity 
of  the  marriage.  It  was  not  till  both  efforts  had  failed  that  the  Court 
met  at  the  Ulackfriars.  The  Queen,  who  saw  in  Wolsey  her  enemy 
rather  than  a  judge,  only  appeared  to  olfer  an  appeal  to  Clement ;  and 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Cardinals  to  admit  it  she  dung  herself  at  Henry's 
feet,  *'  Sire,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woman  and 
a  stranger,  without  an  assured  friend  and  without  an  indifferent  coun- 
sellor.   I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  have  always  been  to  you  a  true 
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and  loyal  vvifc,  tfaa.t  I  have  made  it  my  constant  duty  to  seek  your 
pleasure,  thai  I  have  loved  all  whom  you  loved,  whether  I  have  reason 
or  not,  whether  they  are  friends  to  me  or  foes.  I  have  been  your  wife 
for  years,  I  have  brought  you  many  children.  God  knows  that  when 
1  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin,  and  I  put  it  to  your  own  consci 
to  say  whether  it  was  not  so.  If  there  be  any  offence  which  ca 
alleged  against  mc  I  consent  to  depart  with  infamy  ;  if  not,  then  1 
pray  you  to  do  mc  justice."  The  piteous  aj^a]  was  wasted  on  ; 
King  who  was  already  entertaining  Anne  Boleyn  with  royal  stale  Lr 
his  own  palace.  The  case  proceeded  ;  but  Clement,  who  was  no« 
wholly  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  had  already  cited  it  before  him  ai 
Rome  i  and  the  Cardinals,  though  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  Pope's  de^ 
cision,  decided  on  an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him 
as  to  the  judgment  they  should  pronounce. 

"  Never  did  Cardinal  bring  good  to  England,"  exclaimed  Wolsey's 
bitter  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  the  court  adjourned.  "  Of  all 
men  living,"  Wolsey  boldly  retorted,  "  you,  my  lord  Duke,  have  the  least 
reason  to  dispraise  Cardinals,  for  if  I,  a  poor  Cardinal,  had  not  been, 
you  would  not  now  have  had  a  head  on  your  shoulders  wherewith  to 
make  such  a  brag  in  disrepute  of  us."  But  both  the  Cardinal  and  his 
enemies  knew  that  the  minister's  doom  was  sealed.  Henry,  who  had 
throughout  suspected  him  of  being  no  friend  to  his  project,  was  furious 
at  the  sudden  scruples  of  conscience  which  frustrated  his  will.  Wolsey 
was  at  once  banished  from  ihe  Court,  and  a  promise  was  extorted  from 
her  royal  lover  by  Anne  Boleyn  to  see  him  no  more.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  took  his  place  at  the  Council  board,  was  not  only  the  head 
of  her  own  party  but  the  chief  opponent  of  the  French  alliance  ;  and 
his  belief  that  the  divorce  had  been  hindered  only  by  the  ili-will  of 
the  Emperor  to  Wolsey  induced  Henry  to  draw  nearer  again  lo  Spain, 
and  to  seek  to  obtain  his  object  by  negotiation  with  Charles  himself. 
Bat  the  utter  ruin  of  the  discarded  minister  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  new  policy,  and  the  Cardinal  was  at  once  prosecuted 
for  a  transgression  of  the  Statute  of  Prasmunire  by  holding  his 
Court  as  Legate  within  the  realm.  Wolsey  was  prostrated  by  the 
blow.  He  offered  to  give  up  everything  he  possessed  if  the  King 
would  but  cease  from  his  displeasure,  "  His  face,"  wrote  the  French 
ambassador,  "  is  dwindled  to  half  its  natural  siie.  In  truth,  his  misery 
is  such  that  his  enemies.  Englishmen  as  they  are,  cannot  help  pitying 
him."  Office  and  wealth  were  flung  desperately  at  the  King's  feel, 
and  for  a  time  niin  seemed  averted.  A  thousand  boats  full  of  London 
citizens  covered  the  Thames  to  see  the  Cardinal's  barge  pass  to  the 
Tower,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Esher,  and  Henry  for  the 
moment  seemed  content  with  his  disgrace.  Pardon  was  granted  him 
on  the  surrender  of  his  vast  possessions  lo  the  Crown,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  Archbishopric,  the  one  4\(strtV|^»\ 
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s  siilTered  lo  retain.  But  hardly  a  year  had  passed  before  his 
popularity  in  the  north  revived  the  jealousy  of  his  political  rivals,  and 
the  eve  of  his  installation-feast  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
li  treason,  and  conducted  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  towards 
London.  Already  broken  by  his  enormous  labours,  by  internal 
disease,  and  the  sense  of  his  fall,  the  old  man  accepted  the  arrest  as 
t  of  death.  An  attack  of  dysentery  forced  him  to  rest  at 
the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  and  as  he  reached  the  gate  he  said  feebly 
0  the  brethren  who  met  him, "  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you." 
On  his  death  bed  his  thoughts  still  clung  to  the  prince  whom  he  had 
served.  "  He  is  a  Prince,"  said  the  d>-ing  man  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  "of  a  most  royal  courage  ;  sooner  than  miss  any  part  of 
his  will,  he  wilt  endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom  :  and  I  do  assure 
you  1  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  for  three  hours  to- 
gether, to  persuade  him  from  his  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail. 
And,  Master  Knygton,  had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  the  King,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs. 
But  this  is  my  due  reward  for  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding 
;  10  God,  but  only  my  duly  to  my  prince."  No  words 
could  paint  with  so  terrible  a  truthfulness  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Monarchy,  which  Wolscy  had  done  more  than  any  of  those  who  went 
before  him  to  raise  into  an  overwhelming  despotism.  All  sense  of 
loyally  to  England,  to  its  freedom,  to  its  institutions,  had  utterly 
i  away.  The  one  duty  which  fills  the  statesman's  mind  is  a 
duty  "  to  his  prince,"  a  prince  whose  personal  will  and  appetite  was 
overriding  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  trampling  under  foot 
It  councils,  and  crushing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate 
;s  who  opposed  him.  But  even  Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled 
from  the  monstrous  form  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  the  royal  courage,  and 
e  royal  appetite,  of  his  master  was  to  accomplish  in  the  years 
to  come. 


Section.  VI.— Thomma  Cromwetl.    1530-1840. 

[Antkarities. — CramweH's  early  life,  us  told  by  Foxe,  is  a  mass  of  &ble  i 
whot  we  re.illy  know  of  it  may  be  s«en  conveniently  put  together  in  Dean 
Hook's  "Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer."  F'or  hi?  minislry,  the  only  real 
authorities  irc  the  State  Papers  for  this  period,  which  are  now  being  calendared 
for  the  Master  of  the  Kotls.  For  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  see  the 
touching  account  in  his  Life  by  Roper.  The  more  important  documents  for  the 
reli^ous  history  of  the  time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Pocock's  new  edition  of 
"Ituniet's  History  of  the  Reformalion"  ;  those  lelating  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Monasteriei,  in  the  collection  of  letters  on  that  subject  published  by  tbe 
Camden  Society,  and  in  tlie  "  Original  Letters  "  of  Sir  Henry  Ellit.  A  mass  of 
material  of  vciy  various  value  hn$  been  accumulated  by  Strype  in  his  collections 
j  which  begin  at  this  time.    Mr.   Froude's  narrative  ("History  of  England,'' 
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vols.  i.  ii.  ill],  Ihougliof  great  literary  merh.  is  iliifiguitd  bjalove  of  paradox, 

by  hero-wDrdiip,  and  by  a  recliless  defence  of  tyranny  and  crime     " 

during  thix  period,  little  or  no  historical  value.] 


The  ten  years  which  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey  are  among  the  most 
momentous  in  our  history.  The  New  Monarchy  at  last  realiied 
its  power,  and  the  wort  for  which  Woisey  had  paved  the  way  was 
carried  out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness.  The  one  great  institution 
which  could  still  offer  resistance  to  the  Royal  will  was  struct  down. 
The  Church  became  a  mere  instrument  of  the  central  despotism.  The 
people  learned  their  helplessness  in  rebellions  easily  suppressed  and 
avenged  with  ruthless  severity,  A  reign  of  terror,  organized  with 
consummate  and  merciless  skill,  held  England  panic-stricken  at 
Henrj-'s  feet  The  noblest  heads  rolled  on  the  block.  Virtue  and 
learning  could  not  save  Thomas  More  :  royal  descent  could  not  save 
Lady  Salisbury.  The  execution  of  queen  after  queen  taught  England 
that  nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's  "  courage,"  or  too  sacred  for  his 
"appetite."  Parliament  assembled  only  to  sanction  acts  of  unscru- 
pulous tyranny,  or  to  build  up  by  its  own  statutes  the  great  fabric  of 
absolute  rule.  All  the  constitutional  safe-guards  of  English  freedom 
were  swept  away.  Arbitrary  taxation,  arbitrary  legislation,  arbitrary 
imprisonment  were  powers  claimed  without  dispute  and  unsparingly 
exercised  by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  this  great  revolution,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  is  the 
history  of  a  single  man.  In  the  whole  line  of  English  statesmen  there 
is  no  one  of  whom  we  would  willingly  know  so  much,  no  one  of  whom 
we  really  know  so  little,  as  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  When  he  meets  us  in 
Henry's  service  he  is  already  past  middle  life  ;  and  during  his  earlier 
years  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  disentangle  a  few  frag- 
mentary facts  from  the  mass  of  fable  which  gathered  round  them.  His 
youth  was  one  of  roving  adventure  ;  whether  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
blacksmith  at  Putney  or  no,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  a 
boy  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset. 
He  must  still  have  been  young  when  he  took  part  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  a  "ruffian,"  as  he  owned  afterwards  to 
Craiuner,  in  the  most  tmscrupulous  school  the  world  contained.  But 
it  was  a  school  in  which  he  learned  lessons  even  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  the  camp.  He  not  only  mastered  the  Italian  language,  but 
drank  in  the  manners  and  tone  of  the  Italy  around  him,  the  Italy  of 
■  the  Borgias  and  the  Medici.  It  was  with  Italian  versatility  that  he 
turned  from  the  camp  to  the  counting-house ;  he  was  certainly  engaged 
as  the  conunercial  ^ent  to  one  of  the  Venetian  merchants  ;  tradition 
finds  him  as  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  history  at  last  encounters  him  as 
a  thriving  wool  merchant  at  Middleborough  a  few  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  Hemy's  rrign.    By  adding  the  ttade  of  scrivener,  someihiiks 
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between  that  of  a  banker  and  attorney,  to  his  other  occupations,  as  well 
as  by  advancing  money  to  the  poorer  nobles,  Cromwell  continued  to 
IS  wealth  as  years  went  on  ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
with  France  we  find  him  a  busy  and  influential  member  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament.  Five  years  later  the  aim  of  his  ambition 
declared  by  his  entrance  into  Wolsey's  service.  The  Cardinal 
needed  a  man  of  business  for  the  suppression  of  some  smaller  monas- 
ies  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  for  the  transfer  of  their  revenues 
his  foundations  at  Oitford  and  Ipswich,  The  task  was  an  unpopular 
e,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  rough  indifference  to  the  feelings  it 
aroused  which  involved  Cromwell  in  the  hale  which  was  gathering 
round  his  master.  But  his  wonderful  self-reliance  and  sense  of  power 
only  broke  upon  the  world  at  Wolsey's  fall.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
dependents  who  waited  on  the  Cardinal's  nod,  Cromwell  was  the 
only  one  who  clung  faithfully  to  him  at  the  last.  In  the  lonely  hours  of 
his  disgrace  at  Esher,  Wolsey  "  made  his  moan  unto  Master  Cromwell, 
who  comforted  him  the  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  Lord  to  give  him 
leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  would  make  or  mar,  which  was 
always  his  common  saying."  The  next  day  saw  him  admitted  to 
try's  service,  but  still  vigorous  in  his  exertions  to  save  the 
CardinaJ.  It  was  to  Cromwell's  efforts  in  Parliament  that  Wolsey 
owed  his  escape  from  impeachment,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the 
negotiations  were  conducted  which  permitted  the  fallen  minister  to 
retire  to  York.  A  general  esteem  seems  to  have  rewarded  this  rare 
instance  of  fidelity  to  a  ruined  patron.  "  For  his  honest  behaviour 
in  his  master's  cause  he  was  esteemed  the  most  faithfullest  servant, 
and  was  of  all  men  greatly  commended."  But  Henry's  protection 
rested  on  other  grounds.  The  ride  to  London  had  ended  in  a  private 
interview  with  the  King,  in  which  Cromwell  boldly  advised  him  to 
cut  the  knot  of  the  divorce  by  the  simple  exercise  of  his  own 
Supremacy.  The  advice  struck  the  key-note  of  the  later  policy  by 
which  the  daring  counsellor  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Church 
and  State,  but  Henry  still  clung  to  the  hopes  held  out  by  his  new 
ministers,  and  shrunk  perhaps  as  yet  from  the  bare  absolutism  to 
which  Cromwell  called  him.  The  advice  at  any  rate  was  concealed, 
and,  though  high  in  the  King's  favour,  his  new  scn-ant  waited  patiently 
the  progress  of  events. 

For  success  in  procuring  the  divorce  Norfolk  relied  not  only  on  tiie 
alliance  and  aid  of  the  Emperor,  but  on  the  moral  support  which  the  pro- 
ject was  expected  to  receive  from  the  Parliament.  The  reassembling 
of  the  two  Houses  marked  the  close  of  the  system  of  Wolsey.  It 
was  a  step  in  fact  which  we  can  hardly  err  in  attributing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  adherents  whom  Norfolk  found  in  the  party  of  the 
New  Learning.  To  them,  as  to  his  mere  political  adversaries,  the 
Cardinal's  fail  opened  a  prospect  of  better  things.    The  dream  of  More 
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in  accepting  the  office  of  Chancellor,  if  we  may  judge  it  from  the  acts 
of  his  brief  ministry,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  carrying  out  the 
leligious  lefonnation  which  had  been  demanded  by  Colet  and  Erasmus, 
irttile  checldng  the  spirit  of  levolt  against  the  unity  of  the  Church.  His 
severities  against  Che  Protestants,  exaggerated  as  they  have  been  by 
polemic  rancour,  remain  the  one  stain  on  a  memory  that  knows  no 
other.  But  it  was  only  by  a  rigid  severance  of  the  cause  of  reform, 
from  what  seemed  to  him  the  cause  of  revolution,  that  More  probably 
hoped  for  a  successful  issue  to  the  projects  he  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  Petition  of  the  Commons  sounded  like  an  echo  of  Colet's  famous 
address  to  the  Convocation,  It  attributed  the  growth  of  heresy  not 
more  to  "frantic  and  seditious  books  published  in  the  English  tongue 
contrary  to  the  very  true  Catholic  and  Christian  faith "  than  to  "  the 
extreme  and  uncharitable  behaviour  of  divers  ordinaries."  It  remon- 
strated against  the  legislation  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation  without  the 
King's  assent  or  that  of  his  subjects,  the  oppressive  procedure  of  the 
Church  Courts,  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronaes,  and  the  excessive 
number  of  holydays.  Henry  referred  the  Petition  to  the  bishops,  but 
their  only  reply  was  a  refusal  of  redress.  The  new  ministry  persisted, 
however,  in  pushing  through  the  Commons  their  bills  for  ecclesiastical 
reform.  The  questions  of  Convocation  and  the  Bishops'  Courts  were 
adjourned  for  further  consideration,  but  the  fees  of  the  Courts  were 
curtailed,  the  clergy  restricted  from  lay  employments,  pluralities  re- 
strained, and  residence  enforced.  In  spite  of  a  dogged  opposition  from 
the  bishops  the  bills  received  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  "  to  the 
great  rejoicing  of  lay  people,  and  the  great  displeasure  of  spiritual 
persons.''  The  importance  of  the  new  measures  lay  really  in  the  action 
ofParliament  Theywerean  explicit  amiouncement  that  church-reform 
uias  now  to  be  imdertaken,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  people  at  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  carried  out,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  hostiUty,  but  o£]oyalty  to  the  Church.  The  Commons  forced 
from  Bishop  Fisher  an  apology  for  words  which  were  taken  as  a  doubt 
thrown  on  their  orthodoxy.  If  Henry  forbad  the  circulation  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  executed  by  Tyndale  in  a  Protestant  spirit,  he 
carefully  promised  a  more  correct  version.  More  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  crushing  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws  the  hopes  raised 
in  the  minds  of  the  sectaries  by  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  But  the  domestic 
aims  of  the  New  Learning  were  foiled  by  the  failure  of  the  Ministry 
in  its  negotiations  for  the  divorce.  The  severance  of  the  French 
alliance  and  the  accession  of  the  Spanish  party  to  power  failed  to 
detach  Charles  from  his  aunt's  cause.  The  solemn  remonstrance  of 
the  Parliament  against  the  Pope's  delay  of  justice  produced  little 
effect  on  Clement,  who  was  now  looking  to  the  Emperor  for  the 
restoration  of  Florence  to  his  Medicean  house.  The  ministers  eagerly 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  Cambridge  scholar,  Thomas  Cranmer, , 
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(hat  the  universities  of  Europe  should  be  called  on  for  their  judgment ; 
but  the  appeal  to  the  learned  opinion  of  Christendom  ended  in  utter 
defeat.  In  France  the  profuse  bribery  of  the  English  agents  would 
haie  failed  with  the  University  of  Paris  but  for  the  interference  of 
Francis  himself.  As  shameless  an  exercise  of  Henry's  own  authority 
was  required  to  wring  an  approval  of  his  cause  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  Germany  the  very  Protestants,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
moral  revival,  were  dead  against  the  King.  So  far  as  could  be  seen 
from  Cranmer's  test  every  learned  man  in  Christendom  condemned 
Henry's  cause. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  every  expedient  had  been  exhausted  by 
Norfolk  and  his  fellow  ministers  that  Cromwell  came  again  to  the 
front.  Despair  of  other  means  drove  Henry  at  last  to  adopt  the 
bold  plan  from  which  he  had  shrunk  at  Wolse/s  fall.  The  plan  was 
simply  that  the  King  should  disavow  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  declare 
himself  Head  of  the  Church  within  his  realm,  and  obtain  a  divorce 
from  bis  own  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  with  Cromwell  the  divorce 
was  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  changes  he  was  bent  upon 
accomplishing.  In  all  the  chequered  life  of  the  new  minister  what 
had  left  its  deepest  stamp  on  him  was  Italy.  Not  only  in  the  rapidity 
and  ruthlessness  of  his  designs,  but  in  their  larger  scope,  their  clearer 
purpose,  and  their  admirable  combination,  the  Italian  state-craft 
entered  with  Cromwell  into  English  politics.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
English  minister  in  whom  we  can  trace  through  the  whole  period  of 
his  rule  the  steady  working  out  of  a  great  and  definite  purpose.  His 
purpose  was  to  raise  the  King  to  absolute  authority  on  the  ruins 
of  every  rival  power  within  the  realm.  It  was  not  that  Cromwell  was 
a  mere  slave  of  tyranny.  Whether  we  may  trust  the  tale  that 
carries  him  in  his  youth  to  Florence  or  no,  his  statesmanship  was 
closely  modelled  on  the  ideal  of  the  Florentine  thinker  whose  book 
was  constantly  in  his  hand.  Even  as  a  servant  of  Wolsey  he 
startled  the  future  Cardinal,  Reginald  Pole,  by  bidding  him  take 
for  his  manual  in  politics  the  "  Prince  "  of  Machiavelli.  Machiavelll 
hoped  to  find  in  Caesar  Borgia,  or  in  the  later  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
a  tyrant  who  after  crushing  all  rival  tyrannies  might  unite  and  regene- 
rate Italy  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  see  in  the  policy  of  Cromwell  the  aim 
of  securing  enlightenment  and  order  for  England  by  the  concentration 
of  all  authority  in  the  Crown.  The  one  check  on  this  royal  absolutism 
which  had;survived  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  lay  in  the  wealth,  the  inde- 
pendent synods  and  jurisdiction,  and  the  religious  claims  of  the  Church. 
To  reduce  the  great  ecclesiastical  body  to  a  mere  department  of  the 
State,  in  which  all  authority  should  flow  from  the  sovereign  alone,  and 
in  which  his  will  should  be  the  only  law,  his  decision  the  only  test  of 
truth,  was  achangehardly  to  be  wrought  without  a  struggle  ;  and  it  was 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  struggle  that  Cromwell  saw  in  the  divorce. 
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His  first  blow  was  decisive.  He  had  saved  Wolsey  from  the  charge 
of  treason,  but  he  now  suffered  him  to  fall  under  the  penalties  of 
PnPinanire  for  his  exercise  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  as  Legate,  within  the 
land.  The  whole  nation  was  declared  to  have  been  formally  involved  in 
the  same  chai^  by  its  acceptance  of  his  authority,  but  the  legd  absurd- 
ity' was  redressed  by  a  general  pardon.  From  this  pardon  the  clergy 
alone  found  themselves  omitted.  They  were  told  that  forgiveness  could 
be  bought  at  no  less  a  price  than  the  payment  of  a  fine  amounting  to 
amillion  of  our  present  money,  and  the  acknowledgement  of  the  King 
as  "Protector  and  only  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy 
of  England,"  To  the  first  demand  they  at  once  submitted ;  against 
the  second  they  struggled  hard,  but  tbeir  appeals  to  Henry  and  to 
Cromwell  met  only  with  demands  for  instant  obedience.  The  words 
were  at  last  submitted  by  Warham  to  the  Convocation.  There  was  a 
general  silence.  "Whoever  is  silent  seems  to  consent,"  said  the 
Archbishop.  "Then  are  we  all  silent,"  replied  a  voice  from  among 
the  crowd,  and  the  assent  was  accepted.  To  every  mind  but  Crom- 
well's the  words  seemed  but  a  menace  to  the  Pope,  a  threat  which 
was  backed  by  the  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  Qement  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "The  cause 
of  his  Majesty,"  the  Peers  were  made  to  say,  "is  the  cause  of  each 
of  ourselves."  If  Clement  would  not  confirm  what  was  described  as 
the  judgment  of  the  Universities  "our  condition  will  not  be  wholly 
irremediable.  Extreme  remedies  are  ever  harsh  of  application,  but  he 
that  is  sick  will  by  all  means  be  rid  of  his  distemper."  The  expul- 
uon  of  Catherine  from  the  King's  palace  gave  emphasis  to  the  demand. 
But  Cromwell  still  kept  his  hand  on  the  troubled  Churchmen.  Con- 
vocation was  made  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits  to  Rome  on  the  promotion  of  bishops,  and  to  petition  that,  should 
the  Papacy  resent  such  a  step  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  prelates 
who  declined  to  pay  them,  then,  "may  it  please  your  Highness  to 
ordain  in  this  present  Parliament  that  the  obedience  of  your  Highness 
and  of  the  people  be  withdrawn  from  the  See  of  Rome."  A  bill  to  this 
effect  was  passed,  but  with  a  provision  which  suspended  it  as  a  menace 
over  the  Pope's  head  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  Menaces,  how- 
ever, fell  unheeded  on  the  Roman  Court  While  still  suggesting  a 
compromise  as  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  Clement  boldly  rebuked 
Henry  for  the  indelicacy  of  his  relations  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had 
taken  her  rival's  place  in  the  King's  palace  ;  and  ordered  him  torestore 
Catherine,  till  the  cause  was  tried,  to  her  lawful  position  as  Queen. 
By  a  brief  which  was  posted  on  the  church  doors  in  Flanders,  he 
inhibited  bim,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  from  seeking  a  divorce  i) 
his  own  English  Courts,  or  from  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Henry 
replied,  not  merely  by  a  secret  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  but  by  the 
Statute  of  Appeals,  which  forbade  all  further  processes  in  the  Court  of 
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Rome  and  annihiUted,  as  far  as  his  English  subjects  were  concenwd, 
the  judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Cranmer,  an  active  pattisan  of 
.  the  divorce,  was  named  on  Warham's  death  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  ; 
proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  in  his  Court  ;  and  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  was  formally  declared  invalid  by  the  new  Piimate  at 
Dunstable.  A  week  later  Cranmer  set  on  the  brow  of  Anne  Bolcyn 
the  crown  which  she  had  so  long  coveted. 

As  yet  Ihe  real  character  of  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  policy  had 
been  disguised  by  its  connexion  with  the  divorce.  But  though 
formal  iieeo(ia.tions  continued  between  England  and  Rome,  until 
Qement's  final  decision  in  Catherine's  favour,  they  had  no  longer 
any  intluence  on  the  series  of  measures  which  in  their  rapid  suc- 
cession changed  the  whole  character  of  the  English  Church.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Henry's  title  as  its  Protector  and  Head  was 
soon  found  by  the  clergy  to  have  been  more  than  a  form  of  words. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  a  policy  by  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Convocation  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  Royal  permission  and  assent  for  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  and  decisions.  A  new  Act  turned  the 
bishops  into  mere  nominees  of  the  King.  Their  election  by  the 
chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches  had  long  become  fonnal,  and 
their  appointment  had  since  the  time  of  the  Edwards  been  practically 
made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  The  privilege 
of  free  election  was  now  with  bitter  irony  left  to  the  chapters,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  receive  the  candidate  chosen  by  the  King 
on  pain  of  praemunire.  This  strange  expedient  has  lasted  till  the 
present  time  ;  but  its  character  has  wholly  changed  since  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  rule.  The  nomination  of  bishops  has  ever  since 
the  accession  of  the  Georges  passed  from  the  King  in  person  to  the 
minister  who  represents  the  will  of  the  people.  Practically,  therefore, 
an  English  prelate,  alone  among  all  the  prelates  of  the  world,  is  now 
raised  to  his  episcopal  throne  by  the  same  popular  election  which 
raised  Ambrose  to  his  episcopal  chair  at  Milan.  But  at  the  moment, 
Cromwell's  measure  reduced  the  English  bishops  to  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  Crown.  Their  dependence  would  have  been  complete 
had  his  policy  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  royal  power  of 
deposition  put  in  force  as  well  as  that  of  appointment.  As  it  was, 
Henry  could  warn  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  if  he  persevered  in 
his  "proud  folly,  we  be  able  to  remove  you  again  and  to  put  another 
man  of  more  virtue  and  honesty  in  your  place."  Even  Eli^beth  in  a 
burst  of  ill-humour  threatened  to  "unfrock"  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  By 
Cromwell's  more  ardent  partiians  this  dependence  of  the  bishop*  on  the 
Crown  was  fully  recognized.  On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cran- 
mer took  out  a  new  commission  from  Edward  for  the  exercise  of  his 
office.     Latimer,  when  the  Royal  policy  chubed  with  his  belief,  felt 
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bound  10  res^  the  Sec  of  Worcester.  That  the  power  of  deposition 
was  at  a  later  time  quietly  abandoned  was  due  not  so  much  to  any 
deference  for  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  fact  that  Ci 
the  steady  servility  of  the  bishops  rendered  it  ^solutely  unnecessary. 
When  Convocation  was  once  silenced,  and  the  bishops  fairly  at  Henry's 
feet,  the  ground  was  cleated  for  the  great  Statute  by  which  the  new 
character  of  the  Church  was  defined.  The  Act  of  Supremacy  ordered 
that  the  King  "  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme 
Head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy 
annexed  and  united  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  as  well  the 
title  and  style  thereof  as  all  the  honours,  jurisdictions,  authorities,  im- 
munities, profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said  dignity  belonging,  with 
full  power  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  and  amend  all  such  errors, 
heresies,  abuses,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  by  any  manner  of 
spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  might  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed." 
Authority  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil,  was  vested  solely 
in  the  Crown.  The  "  courts  spiritual "  became  as  thoroughly  the  King's 
courts  as  the  temporal  courts  at  Westminster.  Convocation  could 
only  deliberate  by  the  Royal  license,  and  its  decisions  were  of  no 
validity  without  the  Royal  assent  It  was  the  Crown  alone  which 
could  legally  repress  error  or  redress  spiritual  abuses.  But  the  full 
meaning  which  Cromwell  attached  to  the  Supremacy  was  seen  on 
his  elevation  to  the  new  post  of  Vicar- General,  or  Vice-gerent  of  the 
King  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  His  first  act  was  to  seiie  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  the  one  means  of  speaking  to  the  people  at  large 
which  existed  at  that  time.  With  the  instinct  of  genius  he  dis- 
cerned the  part  which  the  pulpit  was  to  play  in  the  religious  and 
political  struggle  which  was  at  hand,  and  he  resolved  to  turn  it  to 
the  profit  of  the  monarchy.  The  clcrgy  learned  by  injunction  after  in- 
junction that  they  were  regarded,  and  must  learn  to  regard  themselves, 
as  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the  Royal  will.  The  restriction  of  the  right 
of  preaching  to  priests  who  received  licenses  from  the  Crown  silenced 
every  voice  of  opposition.  Even  to  those  who  received  these  licenses 
theological  controversy  was  forbidden.  The  process  of  "  tuning  the 
pulpits"  made  them  at  every  crisis  the  means  of  diffusing  the  Royal 
wilL  At  the  moment  of  Henry's  last  quarrel  with  Rome  every  bishop, 
abbot,  and  parish  priest  was  required  to  preach  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  Papacy  and  to  proclaim  the  King  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  very  heads  of  the  sermon  were  prescribed  ;  and  the 
bishops  were  held  responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  clei^  with 
these  orders,  as  the  sheriffs  were  held  responsible  for  the  compliance 
of  the  bishops.  It  was  only  when  all  possibility  of  resistance  was  at 
an  end,  when  the  Church  was  g^ged  and  its  pulpits  turned  into  mere 
echoes  of  Henry's  will,  that  Cromwell  ventured  on  his  last  and  crown- 
ing change^  that  of  claiming  for  the  Crown  the  right  of  dictating  at  its 
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pleasure  die  form  of  faith  and  doctrine  to  b«  held  and  taught  through- 
out the  land.  A  purified  Catholicism  such  as  Erasmus  and  Colet  had 
dreamcdof  was  now  to  be  the  religion  of  England;  But  the  dream  of  the 
New  Learning  was  to  be  wrought  out,  not  b^  the  progress  of  education 
and  piety,  but  by  the  brute  force  of  the  New  Monarchy.  The  Articles  of 
Religion,  which  Convocation  received  and  adopted  without  venturing 

protest,  were  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Henry  himself  The  Bible 
and  the  three  Creeds  were  laid  down  as  the  sole  grounds  of  faith. 
The  Sacraments  were  reduced  from  seven  to  three,  only  Penance  being 
allowed  to  rank  on  an  equality  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
The  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  Tran  substantial  ion  and  Confession 
as  compensated  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
doctrine  for  which  the  friends  of  the  New  Learning,  such  as  Pole 
and  Contarini,  were  struggling  at  Rome  itself.     The  spirit  of  Erasmus 

icen  in  the  condemnation  of  purgatory,  of  pardons,  and  of  masses 
for  the  dead,  in  the  admission  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 

ition  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  without  material  change. 
Enormous  as  was  the  doctrinal  revolution,  not  a  murmur  broke  the 
assent  of  Convocation,  and  the  Articles  were  sent  by  the  Vicar-General 

every  county  to  be  obeyed  at  men's  peril.  The  plans  of  the  New 
Learning  were  carried  steadily  out  in  the  series  of  Royal  Injunctions 
which  followed.  Pilgrimages  were  suppressed  ;  the  excessive  number 
of  holydays  diminished ;  the  worship  of  images  and  relics  discouraged 
in  words  which  seem  almost  copied  from  the  protest  of  Erasmus.  His 
burning  appeal  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible  which  weavers  might  repeat 
their  shuttle,  and  ploughmen  sing  at  their  plough  received  at  last  a 
reply.  The  Bible  was  formally  adopted  as  the  basis  of  English  faith. 
preliminary  measure  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  at  once  translated  into  English,  and  ordered  to 
be  taught  by  every  schoolmaster  and  father  of  a  family  to  his  children 
pupils.  In  the  outset  of  the  ministry  of  Norfolk  and  More,  the  King 
had  promised  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  work  lagged 
for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  till  Miles  Coverdale,  a 
friend  of  Cranmer,  was  employed  to  collect  and  revise  the  translations 
of  Tyndale,  and  the  Bible  which  he  edited  appeared  under  the  avowed 
patronage  of  Henry  himself.  The  story  of  the  Supremacy  was  graven 
on  its  very  title-page.  The  new  foundation  of  religious  truth  was  to 
be  regarded  throughout  England  as  a  gift,  not  from  the  Church,  but 
from  the  King.  It  is  Henry  on  his  throne  who  gives  the  sacred 
volume  to  Cranmer,  ere  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  can  distribute  it  to 
the  throng  of  priests  and  laymen  below. 

The  temper  of  the  New  Learning  was  seen  yet  more  clearly  in 
Cromwell's  attitude  towards  the  monastic  orders.  In  the  eariy  days 
of  Erasmus  popes  and  bishops  had  joined  with  princes  and  scholars 
in  welcoming  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  the  hopes  of  religious  reform. 
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But  though  an  abbot  or  a  prior  here  or  there  might  be  found  among  Si 
the  supporters  of  the  movement,  the  monastic  orders,  as  a  whole,  q- 
repclled  it  with  unswerving  obstinacy.  The  quarrel  only  became  more  Cso 
bitter  as  years  went  on.  The  keen  sarcasms  of  Erasmus,  the  in-  J 
Solent  buffoonery  of  Hutten,  were  lavished  on  the  "lovers  of  dark- 
ness" and  of  the  cloister.  In  England  Colet  and  More  echoed 
with  greater  reserve  the  scorn  and  invective  of  their  friends.  As  an 
outlet  for  religious  enthusiasm,  indeed,  monasticism  was  practically 
dead.  The  friar,  now  that  his  fervour  of  devotion  and  his  intellectual 
energy  had  passed  away,  had  sunk  into  the  mere  beggar.  The  monks 
had  become  mere  landowners.  Most  of  their  houses  were  anxious 
only  to  enlarge  their  revenues  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  shared  them.  In  the  general  carelessness  which  prevailed  as  to 
the  religious  objects  of  their  trust,  in  the  wasteful  management  of  their 
estates,  in  ihe  indolence  and  self-indulgence  which  for  the  most  part 
characterized  them,  the  monastic  houses  simply  exhibited  the  faults 
of  all  corporate  bodies  which  have  outlived  the  work  which  they  were 
created  to  perform.  But  they  were  no  more  unpopular  than  such 
corporate  bodies  generally  are.  The  Lollard  cry  for  their  suppression 
had  died  away.  In  the  north,  where  some  of  the  greatest  abbeys 
were  situated,  the  monks  were  on  good  terms  with  the  country  gentry, 
and  their  houses  served  as  schools  for  their  children  ;  nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  a  different  feeling  elsewhere.  But  in  Cromwell's  system  there 
was  no  room  for  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  monasticism,  for  its 
indolence  and  superstition,  or  for  its  independence  both  of  the  episco. 
pate  and  the  throne.  While  the  changes  we  have  narrated  were 
going  on,  two  Royal  Commissioners,  Lcgh  and  Leyton,  had  been 
despatched  on  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  houses,  and  their 
reports  formed  a  "Black  Book"  which  was  laid  before  Parliament 
on  their  return.  It  was  acknowledged  that  about  a  third  of  the 
religious  houses,  including  the  bulk  of  the  larger  abbeys,  were  fairly 
and  decently  conducted.  The  rest  were  charged  with  drunkenness, 
with  simony,  and  with  the  foulest  and  most  revolting  crimes.  The 
character  of  the  visitors,  the  sweeping  nature  of  their  report,  and  the 
long  debate  which  followed  on  its  reception,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
the  charges  were  grossly  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  them  to  have  been  wholly  untrue.  The  want  of  any  effective 
discipline,  which  had  resulted  from  their  exemption  from  any  but 
Papal  supervision,  told  fatally  against  monastic  morality,  even  in 
abbeys  like  St.  Alban's  ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Warham,  as 
well  as  the  partial  measure  of  suppression  begun  by  Wolsey,  go  far  to 
prove  that  in  the  smaller  houses,  at  least,  indolence  had  passed  into 
crime.  But  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  them  "  which  broke 
from  the  Commons  as  the  report  was  read,  ihe  country  was  still  farl 
from  desiring  the  utter  downfall  of  the  morastic  system.    A.\oTv%aTi4.\ 
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bitter  debate  was  followed  by  a  compromise  which  suppressed  all 
bouses  whose  income  fell  betow  ^200  a  year,  and  granted  their  revenues 
to  the  Crown  ;  but  the  great  abbeys  were  still  preserved  intact. 

The  debate  on  the  suppression  of  the  Monasteries  was  the  first 
opposition  with  which  Cromwell  had  met,  and  for  some 
longer  it  was  to  remain  the  only  one.  While  the  great  revolution 
which  struck  down  the  Church  was  in  pri^ess,  England  simply  held 
her  breath.  It  is  only  through  the  stray  depositions  of  Royal  spies 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wrath  and  hate  which  lay  seething 
under  this  terrible  silence  of  a  whole  people.    For  the  silence  was 

silence  of  terror.  Before  Cromwell's  rise  and  after  his  fall  from 
jjower  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  witnessed  no  more  than  the 
common  tyranny  and  bloodshed  of  the  time.  But  the  years  of 
Cromwell's  administration  form  the  one  period  in  our  history  which 
deserves  the  name  which  men  have  given  lo  the  rule  of  Robespierre 
It  was  the  English  Terror.  It  was  by  terror  that  Cromwell  mastered 
the  King  ;  it  was  by  terror  that  he  mastered  the  people.  Cranmer 
could  plead  for  him  at  a  later  time  with  Henry  as  "  one  whose  surety 
was  only  by  your  Majesty,  who  loved  your  Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought, 
no  less  than  Cod."  But  the  attitude  of  Cromwell  towards  the  King 
was  something  more  than  that  of  absolute  dependence  and  unques- 
tioning devotion.  He  was  "  so  vigilant  to  preserve  your  Majesty  from 
all  treasons,"  adds  the  Primate, "  that  few  could  be  so  secretly  conceived 
but  he  detected  the  same  from  tlie  beginning."  Henry,  like  c\ery 
Tudor,  was  fearless  of  open  danger,  but  tremulously  sensitive  to  the 
lightest  breath  of  hidden  disloyalty.  It  was  on  this  inner  dread  that 
Cromwell  based  the  fabric  of  his  power.  He  was  hardly  secre- 
tary before  a  host  of  spies  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Thousands  of  secret  denunciations  poured  into  the  open  ear  of  the 
minister.  Tlic  air  was  soon  thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies, and  with  the  detection  and  suppression  of  each  Crontwcll 
tightened  his  hold  on  the  King.  With  Henry  to  back  him  he  could 
strike  boldly  at  England  itself.  The  same  terror  which  had  mastered 
the  King  was  employed  lo  master  the  people.  Men  felt  in  England — 
to  use  the  figure'by  which  Erasmus  paints  the  time — "  as  if  a  scorpion 
lay  sleeping  under  every  stone."  The  confessional  had  no  secrets  for 
Cromwell.  Men's  talk  with  their  closest  friends  found  its  way  tt 
ear.  "Words  idly  spoken  "  ' 
ings  of  a  moon-struck  nun,  were, 
his  fall,  "  tortured  into  treason." 
Mlence.  "  Friends  who  used  to  w 
tells  us,  "  now  send  neither  letter 
one,  and   this   through   fear."     I 

closed  by  4  law  more  infamous  than  any  that  has  ever  blotted  the 
/ Statulc-book  of  England.     Not  only  was  thought  made  t 


petulant  abbot,  the  rav- 
s  the  nobles  cried  passionately  at 
The  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in 
te  and  send  me  presents,"  Erasmus 
or  gifts,  nor  receive  any  from  any 
the  refuge  of  silence  was 
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men  were  forced  to  reveal  their  thoughts  on  pain  of  their  very  silence 
being  punished  with  the  penalties  of  treason.  All  trust  in  the  older 
bulwarks  of  liberty  was  destroyed  by  a  policy  as  daring  as  it  was  un- 
scrupulous. The  noblest  institutions  were  degraded  into  instruments 
of  terror.  Though  Wolsey  had  strained  the  law  to  the  utmost  he  had 
made  no  open  attack  on  the  freedom  of  justice;  If  he  had  shrunk 
from  assembling  Parliaments  it  was  from  his  sense  that  thej-  were  the 
bulwarks  of  liberty.  Under  Cromwell  the  coercion  ofjuries  and  the  man- 
agement of  judges  rendered  justice  the  mere  mouth^piece  of  the  royal 
will :  and  where  even  this  shadow  of  justice  proved  an  obstacle  to  blood. 
shed.  Parliament  was  brought  into  play  to  pass  bill  after  bill  of  attain- 
der.  "He  shall  be  judged  by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  himself  made,' 
was  the  cry  of  the  Council  at  Uie  moment  of  bis  fall,  and  by  a  singular  re- 
tribution the  crowning  injustice  which  he  sought  to  introduce  even  into 
the  practice  of  attainder,  the  condemnation  of  a  man  without  hearing 
his  defence,  was  only  practised  on  himself.  But  ruthless  as  was 
Terror  of  Cromwell  it  was  of  a  nobler  type  than  the  Terror  of  France. 
He  never  struck  uselessly  or  capriciously,  or  stooped  to  the  me 
victims  of  the  Guillotine.  His  blows  were  efTecrive  just  because  he 
chose  his  victims  from  among  the  noblest  and  the  best.  If  he  struck 
It  the  Church  it  was  through  the  Carthusians,  the  hoUest  and  the 
most  renowned  of  English  Churchmen.  If  be  struck  at  the  baronag< 
it  was  through  Lady  Salisbury,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of 
kings.  If  he  struckat  the  New  Learning  it  was  through  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  But  no  personal  vindictivencss  mingled  with  his 
crime.  In  temper  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  sti 
which  lingered  among  his  friends,  he  was  a  generous,  kindly-hearted 
man,  with  pleasant  and  winning  manners  which  atoned  for  a  ce 
awkwardness  of  person,  and  with  a  constancy  of  friendship  which 
won  him  a  host  of  devoted  adherents.  But  no  touch  cither  of  love 
or  hate  swayed  him  from  his  course.  The  student  of  Machiavelli  had 
not  studied  the  "  Prince  "  in  vain.  He  had  reduced  bloodshed 
sj-stem.  Fragments  of  his  papers  still  show  us  with  what  a  business- 
like brevity  he  ticked  ofT  human  lives  among  the  casual  "  remem- 
brances "  of  the  day.  "  Item,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  sent  down 
to  be  tried  and  executed  at  Reading."  "Item,  to  know  the  King's 
pleasure  touching  Master  More,"  "  Item,  when  Master  Fisher  shall 
go  to  his  execution,  and  the  other."  It  is  indeed  this  utter  absence 
of  all  passion,  of  all  personal  feeling,  that  makes  the  figure  of  Crom- 
well the  most  terrible  in  our  history.  He  has  an  absolute  faith  in  the 
end  he  is  pursuing,  and  he  simply  hews  his  way  to  it  as  a  woodmad 
hews  his  way  through  the  forest,  axe  in  hand. 

The  choice  of  his  first  victim  showed  the  ruthless  precision  with 
which  Cromwell  was  to  strike.  In  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  the 
foremost  Englishman  of  his  time  was  Sir  Thomas  More.    As 
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policy  of  the  divorce  ended  in  an  open  nipiure  wiih  Rome  he  had 
witlidrawn  silently  from  ihe  ministry,  but  his  silent  disapproval  was 
more  telling  than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes.  To  Cromwell  there 
must  have  been  something  specially  galling  in  More's  attitude  of 
reserve.  The  religious  reforms  of  the  New  Learning  were  being 
rapidly  carried  out,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  man  who  represented 
the  very  life  of  the  New  Learning  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of  libertj- 
and  justice  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  even  for  religious  refoiTn. 
More  was  believed  to  regard  the  divorce  and  re-marriage  as  religiously 
invalid,  though  his  faith  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
succession  made  him  regard  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn  as  the  legal 
heirs  of  the  Crown.  Cromwell's  ingenuity  framed  an  Act  of  Succession 
\  which  not  only  sanctioned  the  re-marriage  but  called  on  all  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  declare  their  belief  in  the  religious  validity  of 
the  divorce.  The  Act  was  no  sooner  passed  than  a  Royal  mandate 
bade  More  repair  to  Lambeth,  to  the  house  where  he  had  bandied  fun 
with  Warham  and  Erasmus,  or  bent  over  the  easel  of  Holbein.  The 
,  as  he  knew,  simply  a  summons  to  death,  and  for  a 
there  may  have  been  some  passing  impulse  to  yield.  But  it 
was  soon  over.  "  I  thank  the  Lord,"  More  said,  with  a  sudden  start,  as 
the  boat  dropped  silently  down  the  river  front  his  garden  steps  at 
Chelsea  in  the  early  morning ;  "  I  thank  the  Lord  that  the  field  is 
won."  Cranmer  and  his  feUow  commissioners  tendered  to  him  the 
new  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but,  as  they  expected,  it  was  refused.  Thej- 
bade  him  walk  in  the  garden  that  he  might  reconsider  his  reply.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  More  seated  himself  in  a  window  from  which 
he  could  look  down  into  the  crowded  court.  Even  in  the  presence 
of  death,  the  strange  sympathy  of  his  nature  could  enjoy  the  humour 
and  life  of  the  throng  below.  "  I  saw,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  Master 
Latimer  very  merry  in  the  court,  for  he  laughed  and  look  one  or 
twain  by  the  neck  so  handsomely  that  if  they  had  been  women 
I  should  have  weened  that  he  wasted  wanton."  The  crowd  below  was 
chiefly  of  priests,  rectors  and  vicars,  pressing  to  take  the  oati)  that 
More  found  harder  than  death.  He  bore  them  no  grudge  for  it.  When 
he  heard  the  voice  of  one  who  was  known  to  have  Ix^led  hard  at 
the  oath  a  little  while  before  calling  loudly  and  ostentatiously  for  drink, 
he  only  noted  him  with  his  peculiar  humour.  "  He  drank,"  More 
supposed,  "either  from  dryness  or  from  gladness"  or  "quod  ille  nolus 
erat  Pontifici."  He  was  called  in  again  at  last,  but  only  repeated  his 
refusal.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied  hin:i  with  distinctions 
which  perplexed  even  the  subtle  wit  of  the  ex-chancellor ;  he  remained 
unshaken  and  passed  to  the  Tower.  For  the  moment  even  Cromwell 
shrank  from  his  blood.  More  remained  a  prisoner,  while  new  victims 
were  chosen  to  overawe  the  silent  but  widely  spread  opposition  to  the 
bill  of  .Supremacy.     In  the  general  relaxation  of  the  religious  life  the 
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larity  and  devotion  of  the  brethren  of  the  Charterhouse  had  won  the 
verence  even  of  those  who  condemned  monastic! sm.  After  a  stubborn 
sistance  they  had  acknowledged  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  taken  the   Ck 
itb  of  submission  prescribed  by  the  Act.     But  by  an  infamous  con- 
ruction  of  the   statute   which   made  the   denial   of  the  Supremacy 
eason,  the  refiisal  of  satisfactory  answers  to  official  questions  as  to  a 
iDScientious  belief  in  it  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  open  deniaL 
he  aim  of  the  new  measure  was  well  known,  and  the  brethren  pre- 
tred  to  die.      In  the  agony  of   waiting,  enthusiasm    brought  its 
oaginative  consolations;  "when  the  Host  was  lifted  up  there  came 
I  it  were  a  whisper  of  air  which  breathed   upon   our  faces   as  we 
Dclt  ;  and  there  came  a  sweet  soft  sound  of  music."     They  had  not 
mg,  however,  to  wait.    Their  refusal  to  answer  was  the  signal  for 
leir  doom.     Seven  swung  from  the  gallows  ;  the  rest  were  flung  into 
lewgate,  chained  to  posts  in  a  noisome  dungeon  where,  "  tied  and 
ot  able  to  stir,"  they  were  left  to  perish  of  gaol-fever  and  starvation, 
n  a  fortnight  five  were  dead  and  the  rest  at  the  point  of  death, 
almost  dispatched,"  Cromwell's  envoy  wrote  to  him,  "  by  the  hand  of 
od,  of  which,  considering  their  behaviour,  I   am  not  sorry."     The 
lerval  of  imprisonment  had  failed  to  break  the  resolution  of  More,  and 
s  same  means  sufRced  to  bring  him  to  the  block.    A  mock  trial 
s  hardly  necessary  for  his  condemnation,  or  for  that  of  Fisher,  the 
St  learned  among  the  prelates  who  had  favoured  the  New  Learning, 
I  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  same  charge  in  the  Tower. 
■  old  Bishop  approached  the  block  with  a  book  of  the  New 
■ament  in  his  hand.    He  opened  it  at  a  venture  ere  he  knelt,  and 
"this  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."    Fisher's 
h  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  More.     On  the  eve  of  the  fatal 
be  moved  his  beard  carefully  frem  the  block.     "  Pity  that  should 
it,"  he  was  heard  to  mutter  with  a  touch  of  the  old  sad  irony, 
has  ne\'er  committed  treason." 

it  required,  as  Cromwell  well  knew,  heavier  blows  even  than      < 
to  break  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Englishmen  to  his  projects     , 
nge,  and  he  seized  bis  opportunity  in  the  Revolt  of  the  North.    " 
:  north  the  monks  had  been  popular  ;  and  the  outrages  with 
the  dissolution  of  (he  smaller  abbeys  had  been  accompanied 
Ted  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  who  were  already  writhing  beneath 
■  of  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  low-born  upstart      "  The 
ill  never  mend,"  Lord  Hussey  was  heard  to  say, "  till  we  fight  for 
Tarian  discontent  and  the  love  of  the  old  religion  united  in  a 
hich  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire.    The  rising  was  hardly  sup- 
when  Yorkshire  was  in  arms.     From  every  parish  the  farmers 
with  the  parish  priest  at  their  head  upon  York,  and  the 
-  of  the  city  determined  the  waverers.     In  a  few  days  Skipton 
here  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  held  out  with  a  lia.ai<C\A  c^V 
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servants,  was  the  only  spot  north  of  the  Humber  which  remained  true  to 
the  King.  Durham  rose  at  the  call  of  Lords  Latimer  and  Westmore- 
land. Though  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  feigned  sickness,  the  Percies 
joined  the  revolt.  Lord  Dacre,  the  chief  of  the  Yorkshire  nobles, 
surrendered  Pomfret,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  their  chief  by 
the  insurgents.  The  whole  nobility  of  the  north  were  noir  in  arras, 
and  thirty  thousand  "  tall  men  and  well  horsed  "  moved  on  the  Don 
demanding  the  reversal  of  the  Royal  policy,  a  reunion  with  Rome,  the 
restoration  of  Catherine's  daughter,  Mary,  to  her  rights  as  heiress  of 
the  Crown,  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Church,  and  above  all 
the  fall  of  Cromwell.  Though  their  advance  was  checked  by  negotia- 
tion, the  organiiation  of  the  revolt  went  steadily  on  throughout  the 
winter,  and  a  Parliament  of  the  North  gathered  at  Pomfret,  and 
formally  adopted  the  demands  of  the  insurgents.  Only  six  thousand 
men  under  Norfolk  barred  their  way  southward,  and  the  Midland 
counties  were  known  to  be  disaffected.  Cromwell,  however,  re- 
mained undaunted  by  the  peril.  He  suffered  Norfolk  to  negotiate; 
and  allowed  Henry,  under  pressure  from  his  Council,  to  promise 
pardon  and  a  free  Parliament  at  York,  a  pledge  which  Norfolk  and 
Dacre  alike  construed  into  an  acceptance  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  insurgents.  Their  leaders  at  once  Hung  aside  the  badge  of  the 
Five  Wounds  which  they  had  worn,  with  a  cry  "  We  will  wear  no  badge 
but  that  of  our  Lord  the  King,"  and  nobles  and  farmers  dispersed 
to  their  homes  in  triumph.  But  the  towns  of  the  north  were  no 
sooner  garrisoned,  and  Norfolk's  army  in  (lie  heart  of  Yorkshire. 
than  the  veil  was  flung  aside.  A  few  isolated  outbreaks  gave  a 
pretext  for  the  withdrawal  of  every  concession.  The  arrest  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  as  the  insurrection  was  styled, 
was  followed  by  ruthless  severities.  The  country  was  covered 
with  gibbets.  Whole  districts  were  given  up  to  military  execution. 
But  it  was  on  the  nobles  that  Cromwell's  hand  fell  heaviest.  It  was 
only  in  the  north  and  in  the  west  that  any  of  the  old  feudal  force 
lingered  among  them,  .ind  he  seized  his  opportunity  for  dealing  at  it 
a  last  and  fatal  blow.  "  Cromwell,''  Darcy  broke  fiercely  out  as  he 
stood  at. the  Council  board,  "  it  is  thou  that  art  the  very  special  and 
chief  cause  of  all  tliis  rebellion  and  wickedness,  and  dost  daily 
I  travail  to  bring  us  to  our  ends  and  strike  off  our  'heads.  I  trust  that 
;  ere  thou  die,  though  thou  wouldst  procure  all  the  noblest  heads 
,  within  the  realm  to  be  stricken  off,  yet  there  shall  one  head  remain 
I  that  shall  strike  off  thy  head."  But  the  warning  was  unheeded. 
I  Lord  Darcy,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Yorkshire,  and 
;  Lord  Husscy,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Lincolnshire, 
went  alike  to  the  block.  The  Abbot  of  Darlings,  who  had  ridden  into 
Lincoln  with  his  canons  in  full  armour,  swung  with  his  brother  Abbot 
'  of  Kirkstead  from  the  gallows.    The  Abbots  of  Fountains  and  of 
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Jervaubc  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  side  by  side  with  the  representative 
of  the  great  line  of  Percy.  Lady  Bulmer  was  burnt  at  the  stake.  Sir 
Robert  Constable  was  hanged  in  chains  before  the  gate  of  Hull.  The  C 
blow  to  the  north  had  hardly  been  dealt  when  Cromwell  turned  to  deal 
with  the  west,  the  one  other  quarter  where  feudalism  slil!  retained  its 
vigour.  The  two  houses  of  the  Courlenays  and  the  Poles,  linked 
to  each  other  by  close  intermarriages,  stood  first  in  descent  among 
the  English  nobles.  Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  by  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  at  once  representative  of  the  Nevilles  and  a  niece 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Her  third  son,  Reginald  Pole,  after  refusing 
the  highest  offers  from  Henry  as  the  price  of  his  approval  of  (he 
divorce,  bad  taken  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
Cardinalate.  He  was  now  preparing  an  attack  on  the  King  in  his 
book  "On  the  Unity  of  the  Church."  "There  maybe  found  ways 
enough  in  Italy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  in  significant  words,  "to 
rid  a  treacherous  subject.  When  Justice  can  take  no  peace  by  pro- 
cess of  law  at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  take  new 
means  abroad."  But  he  had  left  hostages  in  Henry's  hands.  "  Pity 
that  the  folly  of  one  witless  fool  sliould  be  the  ruin  of  so  great  a  family. 
Let  him  follow  ambition  as  fast  as  he  can,  these  Ihat  little  have 
offended  (saving  that  he  is  of  their  kin)  were  it  not  for  the  great 
mercy  and  benignity  of  the  prince,  should  and  might  feel  what  it 
is  to  have  such  a  traitor  to  their  kinsman."  Pole  answered  by  the 
publication  of  his  book,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  to  exe- 
cute the  Bull  of  Deposition  which  was  now  launched  by  the  Papacy. 
Cromwell  was  quick  with  his  reply.  Courtenay,  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Poles,  and  like  them  of  royal  blood,  a 
grandson  through  his  mother  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  influence 
over  the  west  was  second  only  to  the  hold  which  the  Dukfe  of  Norfolk 
had  upon  the  eastern  counties.  His  discontent  at  Cromwell's  system 
broke  out  in  words  of  defiance.  "  Knaves  rule  about  the  King," 
Exeter  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  trust  to  give  them  a  buffet  one 
day."  He  was  at  once  arrested  with  Lord  Montague,  Pole's  elder 
brother,  as  accomplices  of  the  Cardinal,  and  both  were  beheaded  on 
Toirer  Hill.  After  a  brief  interval  the  grey  hairs  of  Lady  Salisbury 
\xj  dabbled  with  blood  upon  the  same  fatal  block. 
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THE  REFORMATION. 

BmUob.  L-The  Protestants.    la«0-lSS3. 

[Aulhoriliti. — The  main  authority  for  the  HLslory  of  the  early  Prolestanls, 
»s  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs."  In  spite  of  end- 
less errors,  of  Puritan  prejudices  and  deliberate  suppressions  of  the  truth  (many 
of  which  will,  be  found  corrected  by  Dr.  Haitlajicl'g  "  Essays  on  the  Reforma- 
tion,"), its  mass  of  facts  and  wonderful  cbann  of  style  will  always  give  a  great 
importance  to  the  work  of  Foie.  The  whole  story  of  the  early  Protestants  has 
been  admirably  wrought  up  by  Mr.  Froude  ("  History  of  England,"  chap  ti.). 
For  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  and  for  that  of  Edward,  we  have  a  mass  of 
material  in  Stiypc's  "Memorials,"  and  his  "Life  of  Cranmcr,"  in  Mr. 
Pocock's  edition  of  "Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,"  in  Hayward's 
life  of  Edward,  aiid  Edward's  own  Journal,  in  Holinshed's  "Chronicle," 
and  Machyn's  "  Diary  "  (Camden  Society)  which  continues  through  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Much  light  has  been  thrown  from  ihc  unpublished  Slate  Papers 
on  this  period  by  Mr.  Froude  ("  History  of  England"  vols.  iv.  and  v.)  whose 
work  after  the  death  of  Heniy  the  Eighth  becomes  of  greater  historic  value.] 


With  the  death  of  Lord  Exeter  and  Lady  Salisbury  the  New 
Monarchy  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  old  English  liberties 
lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  The  Lords  were  powerless,  the 
House  of  Comtnons  Riled  with  the  creatures  of  the  Court,  and  de- 
graded into  the  mere  engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclamations  were 
taking  the  place  of  parliamentary  legislation,  benevolences  were  en- 
croaching more  and  more  on  the  right  of  parliametitary  taxation. 
Justice  was  prostituted  in  the  ordinary  courts  to  the  royal  will,  while 
the  boundless  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Royal  Council  were  gradu- 
ally superseding  the  slower  processes  of  the  Common. Law.  The  new 
religious  changes  had  thrown  an  almost  sacred  character  over  the 
"majesty  "  of  the  King.  Henry  was  the  Head  of  the  Church.  From 
the  primate  to  the  meanest  deacon  every  minister  of  it  derived  from 
him  his  sole  right  to  exercise  spiritual  powers.  The  voice  of  its 
preachers  was  the  mere  echo  of  his  will.  He  alone  could  define 
orthodoxy  or  declare  heresy.  The  forms  of  its  worship  and  belief 
e  changed  and  rechanged  at  the  royal  caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth 
It  to  swell  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  ot-her  half  lay  at  the 
King's  mercj".     It  was  this  unpredecented  concentration  of  all  power 
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in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  that  overawed   the  imagination  of      s 
Henry's  subjects.     He  was  regarded  as  something  high  above  the    ^h 
laws  which  govern  common  men.    The  voices  of  statesmen  and  of    tk 
priests   extolled  his  wisdom  and  power  as  more  than  human.      The      J; 
Parliament  itself  rose  and  bowed  to  the  vacant  throne  when  his  name 
was  mentioned.      An   absolute  devotion  to  his   person  replaced  llic 
old  loyalty  to  the  law.     When  the  Primate  of  the  English   Church 
described  the  chief  merit  of   Cromwell,  it  was  by  asserting  thai  he 
loved  the  King  "  no  less  than  he  loved  God." 

It  was  indeed  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  who,  more  than  any  man, 
had  reared  this  fabric  of  king-worship  ;  but  he  had  hardly  reared  it 
before  it  began  to  give  way.  In  three  cardinal  points  the  success  of 
his  measures  brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  policy.  One  of  its  most 
striking  features  had  been  his  revival  of  Parliaments.  The  great 
assetnbly  which  the  New  Monarchy,  from  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
Wolsey,  had  dreaded  and  silenced,  was  boldly  called  to  the  front  again 
by  Cromwell ;  and  turned  into  the  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  royal 
will.  The  suppression  of  the  mitred  Abbots,  and  a  lai^e  creation  of 
new  peerages  in  favour  of  Court  favourites  and  dependants,  left  the 
House  of  Lords  yet  more  helpless  against  the  Crown  than  of  old.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  crowded  with  members  nominated  by  the 
Royal  Council.  With  such  Houses  Cromwell  had  no  difficulty  Jn 
ma^ng  the  nation  itself,  whether  it  would  or  no,  an  accomplice  in  the 
work  of  absolutism.  It  was  by  Parliamentary'  statutes  that  the  Church 
was  destroyed,  and  freedom  gagged  with  new  treasons  and  oaths  and 
questionings.  It  was  by  bills  of  attainder  promoted  in  Parliament 
that  the  great  nobles  were  brought  to  the  block.  But  the  success  of 
such  a  system  depended  wholly  on  the  absolute  ser\'ility  of  Parliament 
to  the  will  of  the  Crown.  On  one  occasion  during  Cromwell's  own 
rule  a  "great  debate"  had  shewn  that  elements  of  resistance  still 
survived,  elements  which  we  shall  see  developing  rapidly  as  the  terror 
passes  away,  and  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  declines  under  the 
minority  of  Edward  and  the  unpopularity  of  Mary.  As  in  the  modem 
instance  of  Hungary,  the  part  which  the  Parliament  was  to  play  in 
the  period  which  followed  Cromwell's  fall  shows  the  importance  of 
clinging  to  the  forms  of  constitutional  freedom,  even  when  their  life 
seems  lost.  In  the  inevitable  reaction  against  tyranny  they  afford 
centres  for  the  reviving  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  of  hardly  less 
importance  that  the  tide  of  liberty,  when  it  again  returns,  is  enabled 
through  their  preservation  to  flow  quietly  and  naturally  along  its  tra- 
ditional channels.  And  to  this  revival  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
Henry  largely  contributed  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Partly  from  necessity,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  create  a  large  party  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  policy,  Cromwell  and  the  King  squandered  thev»s\,  TO7a%\ 
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of  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  Treasury  with  reckless  prodigalitv. 
Something  like  a  fifth  of  the  actual  land  in  the  kingdom  was  in  this  way 

transferred  from  the  holding  of  the  Church  to  that  of  nobles  and  gentry. 
Not  only  were  the  older  houses  enriched,  but  a  new  aristocracy  was 
erected  from  among  the  dependants  of  the  Court.  The  Russells,  Caven- 
dishes, and  Fitiwilliants  are  familiar  instances  of  families  which  rose 
from  obscurity  through  the  enormous  grants  of  Church-land  made  to 
Henry's  courtiers.  The  old  baioni^  was  hardly  crushed  before  a  new 
aristocracy  took  its  place.  "  Those  families  within  or  without  the  bounds 
of  the  peerage,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  who  are  now  deemed  the  most 
considerable,  will  be  found,  with  no  great  number  of  exceptions,  to  have 
tirst  become  conspicuous  under  the  Tudor  line  of  kings,  and  if  wc  could 
trace  the  title  of  their  estates,  to  have  acquired  no  small  portion  of 
them  mediately  or  immediately  from  monastic  or  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations."  The  leading  part  which  the  new  peers  look  in  the 
events  which  followed  Henry's  death  gave  a  fresh  strength  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  order.  But  the  smaller  gentry  shared  in  the  general 
enrichment  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  new  energy  of  the 
Lords  was  soon  followed  by  a  display  of  fresh  political  independence 
among  the  Commons  themselves. 

But  it  was  above  all  in  the  new  energy,  which  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  people  at  large  drew  from  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  he  had 
brought  about,  that  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  the  New 
Monarchy.  Lollardism,  as  a  great  social  and  popular  movement, 
had  ceased  with  the  suppression  of  Cobham's  revolt,  and  little  re- 
mained of  the  directly  religious  impulse  given  by  Wychf  be}-ond  a 
vague  restlessness  and  discontent  with  the  system  of  the  Church.  But 
weak  and  fitful  as  was  the  life  of  Lollardism,  the  prosecutions  whose 
records  lie  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  bishop's  registers  foiled 
wholly  to  kill  it.  We  see  groups  meeting  here  and  there  to  read  "in 
B  ^■'■cat  book  of  heresy  all  one  night  certain  chapters  of  the  Evange- 
lists in  English,"  while  transcripts  of  Wyclifs  tracts  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  smouldering  embers  needed  but  a  breath  to  fan 
them  into  flame,  and  the  breath  came  from  William  Tyndalc.  A 
young  scholar  from  Oxford,  he  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  in 
Gloucestershire  by  the  news  of  Luther's  protest  at  Wittenberg,  and 
after  a  brief  stay  in  London  wc  find  him  on  his  way  to  the  little 
town  which  had  suddenly  became  the  sacred  city  of  the  Refimnatioll. 
Students  of  all  nations  were  flocking  there  with  an  enthusiasm  wluch 
resembled  that  of  the  Crusades.  "As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town," 
a  contemporary  tells  us,  "they  returned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped 
hands,  for  from  Wittenberg  as  heretofore  from  Jerusalem  the  light  of 
evangelical  truth  hath  spread  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth."  It 
was  at  Luther's  instance  that  Tyndale  translated  there  the  Gospds  and 
,  Epistles ;  and  the  press  which  he  established  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
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was  joined  by  a  few  scholars  from  Cambridge,  was  soon  busy  with  his 
TCTsions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  reprints  of  the  tracts  of  Wyclif 
and  of  Ltrtbcr.  These  were  smuggled  over  to  England  and  circulated 
among  the  poorer  and  trading  classes  through  [he  agency  of  an  associa- 
tion of  "Christian  Brethren,"  consisting  principally  of  London  trades- 
men and  citiiens,  but  whose  missionaries  spread  over  the  country  at 
large.  They  found  iheir  way  at  once  to  the  Universities,  where  the 
intellectual  impulse  given  by  the  New  Learning  was  quickening  reli- 
gious speculation.  Cambridge  had  already  won  a  name  for  heresy, 
and  the  Cambridge  scholars  whom  Wolsey  introduced  into  Cardinal 
College  spread  the  contagion  through  Oxford.  Tyndale  himself  was 
an  instance  of  their  influence.  The  group  of  "  Brethren  "  which  was 
formed  in  Cardinal  College  for  the  secret  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  Epistles  soon  included  the  more  intelligent  and  learned  scholars 
of  the  University.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clark,  the  centre  of  this  group, 
strove  to  dissuade  fresh  members  from  joining  it  by  warnings  of  the 
impending  dangers.  "  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,"  says 
one  of  tliem,  Anthony  Dalabcr,  "and  with  tears  and  sighs  besought 
him  that  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God  he  should  not  refuse  me,  saying 
that  I  trusted  verily  that  He  who  had  begun  this  on  n)e  would  not 
forsake  me,  but  would  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the  end. 
When  he  heard  me  say  so  he  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  me,  saying, '  The  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  you  so  to  do,  and 
from  henceforth  ever  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will  take  you  for 
my  son  in  Christ.' "  The  rapid  diffusion  of  Tyndale's  works,  and 
their  vehement  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  the  Church,  roused  Wolsey 
at  last  to  action.  At  Oxford  the  "  Brethren"  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  their  books  seized  ;  in  London  a  pile  of  Testaments  was  burned 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  a  few  heretics  recanted  before  the 
Cardinal  in  its  nave.  But  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  the  Protestants, 
who  fled  in  crowds  over  sea,  little  se^'Crity  was  re.iUy  exercised ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Wolsey's  fall  that  forbearance  was  thrown  aside. 

The  anxiety  both  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  King  lest  in  the  outburst  : 
against  heresy  the  reformers  of  the  New  Learning  should  suifer  harm, 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  protection  they  extended  to  one  who 
was  destined  to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of  Colct  as  a  popular  preacher. 
Hugh  Latimer  was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  yeoman,  whose  armour 
the  boy  had  buckled  on  ere  he  set  out  to  meet  the  Cornish  insurgents 
at  Blackhcath  field.  He  has  himself  described  the  soldierly  training 
of  his  youth,  "  My  father  was  delighted  to  teach  me  to  shoot  with  the 
bow.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  to  the  bow, 
not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arm  as  other  nations  do  but  with  the  i 
strength  of  the  body."  At  fourteen  he  was  at  Cambridge,  flinging 
himself  into  the  New  Learning  which  was  winning  its  way  there,  with 
a  zeal  which  at  last  led  him  to  study  in  Italy  itself     The  atd<nmil\a*\ 
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mental  efforts  left  its  mark  on  him  in  ailments  and  enfeebled  health, 
from  which,  vigorous  as  he  was,  his  frame  never  wholly  freed  itself. 
But  he  was  destined  to  be  known,  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  preacher. 
The  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  man  shook  off  the  pedantry  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  the  subtlety  of  the  theologian  in  his  addresses  from 
the  pulpit  He  had  little  turn  for  speculation,  and  in  the  religious 
changes  of  the  day  wc  find  him  constantly  lagging  behind  his  brother 
reformers.  But  he  had  the  moral  earnestness  of  a  Jewish  prophet, 
and  his  denunciations  of  wrong  had  a  prophetic  directness  and 
fire.  "  Have  pity  on  your  soul,"  he  cried  to  Henry,  "  and  think  that 
the  day  is  even  at  hand  when  you  shall  give  an  account  of  your 
office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your  sword."  His 
irony  was  yet  more  telling  than  his  invective.  "  I  would  ask  you  a 
strange  question,"  he  said  once  at  Paul's  Cross  to  a  ring  of  Bishops, 
"who  is  the  most  diligent  prelate  in  ail  England,  that  passeth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  of  his  office?  I  wdl  teli  you.  It  is  the  Devil  !  of  all 
the  pack  of  them  that  have  cure,  the  Devil  shall  go  for  my  money  ; 
for  he  ordcreth  his  business.  Therefore,  you  unpreaching  prelates, 
learn  of  the  Devil  to  be  diligent  in  your  office.  If  you  will  not  learn 
of  God,  for  shame  learn  of  the  Devil."  But  he  is  far  from  limiting 
himself  to  invective.  His  homely  humour  breaks  in  with  story  and 
apologue;  his  earnestness  is  always  tempered  with  good  sense;  his 
plain  and  simple  style  quickens  with  a  shrewd  mother-wit.  He  talks 
to  his  hearers  as  a  man  talks  to  his  friends,  telling  stories  such  as  wc 
have  given  of  his  own  life  at  home,  or  chatting  about  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  day  with  a  transparent  simplicity  and  truth  that  raises 
c\'en  his  chat  into  grandeur.  His  theme  is  always  the  actual  world 
about  him,  and  in  his  homely  lessons  of  loyalty,  of  industry,  of  pity 
for  the  poor,  he  touches  upon  almost  every  subject,  from  the  plough 
to  the  throne.  No  such  preaching  had  been  heard  in  England  before 
his  day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  fame  grew  the  danger  of  perse- 
cution, There  were  moments  when,  bold  as  he  was,  Latimer's  heart 
failed  him.  "  If  I  had  not  trust  that  Cod  will  help  me,"  he  wrote 
once,  "  1  think  the  ocean  sea  would  have  divided  my  lord  of  London 
and  me  by  this  day,"  A  citation  for  heresy  at  last  brought  the  danger 
home.  "  1  intend,"  he  wrote  with  his  peculiar  medley  of  humour  and 
pathos,  "  10  make  merry  with  my  parishioners  this  Christmas,  for  all 
the  sorrow,  lest  perchance  I  may  never  return  to  them  again."  But 
he  was  saved  throughout  by  the  steady  protection  of  the  Court. 
Wolsey  upheld  him  against  tlie  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Henrj- 
made  him  his  own  chaplain  ;  and  the  King's  interposition  at  this 
critical  moment  forced  Latimer's  judges  to  content  themselves  witli 
a  few  vague  words  of  submission. 

Henry's  quarrel  with   Rome  soon    snatched   the   Protestants  from 
the  keener  persecution  which  troubled  them  afler  Wolsey*s  fall.    The, 
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divorce,  the  renunciation  of  the  Papacy,  tfae  degradation  of  the  clergy,  : 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  religious  changes,  fell  like  a  ^ 
series  of  heavy  blows  upon  the  priesthood.  From  persecutors  they  ti 
suddenly  sank  into  men  trembling  for  their  very  lives.  Those  j 
whom  they  had  threatened  were  placed  at  their  head.  Shaxlon,  a 
favourer  of  the  new  changes,  was  raised  to  thf  see  of  Salisbury  ;  ' 
Barlow,  a  yet  more  extreme  partizan,  to  that  of  St.  David's,  Latimer  U 
himself  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  In  a  vehement  address  to 
the  clergy  in  Convocation  taunted  them  with  their  greed  and  super- 
stition in  the  past,  and  with  their  inactivity  when  the  King  and  his 
Parliament  were  labouring  for  the  revival  of  religion.  The  aim  of 
Cromwell,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  simply  that  of  the  New  Learning  ;  he 
desired  religious  reform  rather  than  revolution,  a  simplification 
rather  than  change  of  doctrine,  the  purification  of  worship  rather  than 
the  introduction  of  a  new  rituaL  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
strike  blow  after  blow  at  the  Church  without  leaning  instinctively  to 
the  party  who  sympathiied  with  the  Gennan  reformation,  and  were 
longing  for  a  more  radical  change  at  home.  The  Protestants,  as 
these  were  called,  appealed  to  him  against  the  Bishops'  Courts,  and 
looked  for  their  security  to  the  "rattling  letters"  from  the  \'icar- 
General,  which  damped  the  zeal  of  their  opponents.  Few  as  they 
still  were  in  numbers,  their  new  hopes  made  them  a  formidable  force  ; 
and  in  the  school  of  persecution  they  had  learnt  a  violence  \^hich 
delighted  in  outrages  on  the  faith  which  had  so  long  trampled  them 
under  foot.  At  the  very  outset  of  Cromwell's  changes  four  Suffolk 
boys  broke  into  the  church  at  Doierscourl,  tore  down  a  wonder- 
working crucifix,  and  bumsd  it  in  the  fields.  The  suppression  of  the 
lesser  monasteries  was  the  signal  for  a  new  outburst  of  ribald  insult 
to  the  old  religion.  The  roughness,  insolence,  and  extortion  of  the 
Commissioners  sent  to  effect  it  drove  the  whole  monastic  body  to 
despair.  Their  servants  rode  along  the  road  with  copes  for  doublets, 
and  tuniclcs  for  saddle-cloths,  and  scattered  panic  among  the  larger 
houses  which  were  left.  Some  sold  their  jewels  and  relics  to  provide 
for  the  evil  day  they  saw  approaching.  Some  begged  of  their  oivn 
will  for  dissolution.  It  was  worse  when  fresh  ordinances  of  the  Vicar- 
General  ordered  the  removal  of  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
The  removal,  bitter  enough  to  those  whose  religion  twined  itself 
around  the  image  or  the  relic  which  was  taken  away,  was  yet  more 
embittered  by  the  insults  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The 
miraculous  rood  at  Boxley,  which  bowed  its  head  and  stirred  its  eyes, 
was  paraded  from  market  to  market  and  exhibited  as  a  juggle  before 
the  Court.  Images  of  the  Virgin  were  stripped  of  their  costly  vest- 
ments and  sent  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  London.  Latimer  forwarded 
to  the  capital  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  which  he  had  thrust  out  of  his 
catbednl  church  at  Worcester,  with  rough  words  of  scotr  ■.  "  StosA. 
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I.  with  her  old  sister  of  Wabingham,  her  younger  sister  of  Ipswich,  and 
^  their  two  other  sisters  of  Doncasier  and  Penrice,  would  nuike  a  jolly 
"■  muster  at  Smithfield."  Fresh  orders  were  given  to  fling  all  relics 
[^  from  their  reliquaries,  and  to  level  every  shrine  with  the  ground. 
The  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  torn  from  the  stately 
shrine  which  had  h«en  the  glory  of  his  metropolitan  church,  and  his 
name  erased  from  the  service  books  as  that  of  a  traitor.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  English  Bible  into  churches  gave  a  new  opening  for 
the  zeal  of  the  Protestants.  In  spite  of  Royal  injunctions  that 
it  should  be  read  decently  and  without  comment,  the  young  xealots  of 
the  party  prided  themselves  on  shouting  it  out  to  a  circle  of  excited 
hearers  during  the  service  of  mass,  and  accompanied  their  reading 
with  violent  expositions.  Protestant  maidens  took  the  new  English 
primer  to  church  with  them,  and  studied  it  ostentatiously  during 
matins.  Insult  passed  into  open  violence  when  the  Bishops'  Courts 
were  invaded  and  broken  up  by  Protestant  mobs ;  and  law  and 
public  opinion  were  outraged  at  once,  when  priests  who  favoured  the 
new  doctrines  began  openly  to  bring  home  wives  to  their  vicarages. 
A  fiery  outburst  of  popular  discussion  compensated  for  the  silence  of 
the  pulpits.  The  new  Scriptures,  in  Henry's  bitter  words  of  complaint, 
were  "disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled  in  every  tavern  and  alehouse." 
The  articles  which  dictated  the  belief  of  the  English  Church  roused  a 
furious  controversy.  Above  all,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass,  the  centre 
of  the  Catholic  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  which  still  remained 
sacred  to  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  was  attacked  with  a  scurrility  and 
profancncss  which  passes  belief.  The  doctrine  of  Tran substantiation, 
which  was  as  yet  recognised  by  law,  was  held  up  to  scorn  in  ballads  and 
mystery  plays.  In  one  church  a  Protestant  lawyer  raised  a  dog  in  his 
hands  when  the  priest  elevated  the  Host.  The  most  sacred  words  of 
the  old  worship,  the  words  of  consecration,  "  Hoc  est  corpus,"  were 
Iravestied  into  a  nickname  for  juggler)',  as  "  Hocus-pocus."  It  was 
by  this  attack  on  the  Mass,  even  more  than  by  the  other  outrages,  that 
the  tcmpier  both  of  Henry  and  the  nation  was  stirred  to  a  deep  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  iirst  signs  of  reaction  were  seen  in  the  Law  of  the  Six 
Articles,  which  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  with  almost  universal 
assent.  On  the  doctrine  of  Tran  substantial  ion,  which  was  re-asserted 
by  the  first  of  these,  there  was  no  difference  of  feeling  or  belief  between 
the  men  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  older  Catholics.  But  the  road 
to  a  further  instalment  of  even  moderate  reform  seemed  closed  by  the 
five  other  articles  which  sajictioned  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clei^,  monastic  vows,  private  masses,  and  auricular 
confession.  A  more  terrible  feature  of  the  reaction  was  the  revival 
of  persecution.  Burning  was  denounced  as  the  penalty  for  a  denial  of 
transubstantiation  ;  it  was  only  on  a  second  offence  that  it  became  the 
jpenalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  other  five  doctrines.    A  refusal  to 
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confess  or  to  attend  Mass  was  nude  felony.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Cranmer,  with  the  five  txshops  who  panially  sympathized  with  the 
Protestants,  struggledagBinst  the  bill  in  the  Lords  :  the  Commons  were 
"all  of  one  opiaion,"  and  Henry  himself  acted  as  spokesman  on  the 
side  of  the  Articles.  But,  zealous  as  he  was  for  order,  Henry  was  still 
true  in  heart  to  the  cause  of  a  moderate  refomi  \  and  Cromwell,  though 
he  had  bent  to  the  storm,  was  quick  to  profit  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
Catholic  reaction.  In  London  alone  five  hundred  Protestants  were  in- 
dicted under  the  new  acl.  Latimer  and  Shajcton  were  imprisoned,  and 
the  former  farced  into  a  resignation  of  his  see.  Cranmer  himself  was 
only  saved  by  Henry's  personal  favour.  But  the  first  burst  of  triumph 
had  no  sooner  spent  itself  than  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwel!  was  again 
felt  by  the  Catholic  zealots.  The  bishops  were  quietly  released.  The 
London  indictments  were  quashed.  The  magistrates  were  roughly 
checked  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law,  while  a  general  pardon  cleared 
the  prisons  of  the  heretics  who  had  been  arrested  under  its  provisions. 
A  few  months  after  its  enactment  we  find,  from  a  Protestant  letter, 
that  persecution  had  wholly  ceased,  "the  Word  is  powerfiilly  preached 
and  books  of  every  kind  may  safely  be  exposed  for  sale." 

Never  indeed  had  Cromwell  shown  such  greatness  as  in  his  last 
strug^  against  Fate.  "  Beknaved  "  by  the  King  whose  confidence 
in  him  was  hourly  waning,  and  met  by  a  growing  opposition  in  the 
Council  as  his  favour  declined,  the  temper  of  the  man  remained  indo- 
mitable as  ever.  He  stood  absolutely  alone.  Wolsey,  hated  as  he 
had  been  by  the  nobles,  had  been  supported  by  the  Church ;  but 
Churchmen  hated  Cromwell  with  an  even  fiercer  hate  than  the  nobles 
themselves.  His  only  friends  were  the  Protestants,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  more  fatal  than  the  hatred  of  his  foes.  But  he  shewed  no 
signs  of  fear  or  of  halting  in  the  course  he  had  entered  on.  His 
activity  was  as  boundless  as  ever.  Like  Wolsey  he  had  concen- 
trated in  his  hands  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  ;  be  was 
at  once  foreign  minister  and  home  minister  and  Vicar-General  of 
the  Church,  the  creator  of  a  new  fleet,  the  organizer  of  armies,  the 
president  of  the  terrible  Star  Chamber.  But  his  Italian  indifference 
to  the  mere  show  of  power  contrasted  strongly  with  the  pomp  of 
the  Cardinal  His  personal  habits  were  siaipie  and  unostentatious. 
If  he  clutched  at  money  it  was  to  feed  the  vast  army  of  spies  whom 
he  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  work  he  surveyed 
with  a  sleepless  vigilance.  More  than  fifty  volumes  still  remain  of 
the  gigantic  mass  of  his  correspondence.  Thousands  of  letters  from 
"  poor  bedesmen,"  from  outraged  wives  and  wronged  labourers  and 
persecuted  heretics,  flowed  in  to  the  all-powerlul  minister,  whose  system 
of  personal  government  had  turned  him  into  the  universal  court  of 
appeal.  So  long  as  Henry  supported  him,  however  reluctantly,  he 
was  more  than  a  match,  even  single-handed,  for  his  foes.     He  met 
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the  hostility  of  the  nobles  with  a  threat  which  marked  his  power. 
"  If  the  Lords  would  handle  him  so,  fae  would  give  them  such  a 
breakfast  as  never  was  made  in  England,  and  that  the  proudest  of 
them  should  know."  He  was  strong  enough  to  expel  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Gardiner,  who  had  become  his  chief  opponent,  from 
the  Royal  Council.  His  single  will  forced  on  a  scheme  of  foreign 
policy,  whose  aim  was  to  bind  England  la  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, while  it  bound  Henry  helplessly  to  bis  minister.  The  daring 
boast  which  his  enemies  laid  afterwards  to  his  chaige,  whether  uttered 
or  not,  is  but  the  expression  of  his  policy.  "  In  brief  time  he  would 
bring  things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  King  with  all  his  power  should 
not  be  able  to  hinder  him."  His  plans  rested,  like  the  plan  which 
proved  fatal  to  Wolsey,  on  a  fresh  m.irri^c  of  his  masicr.  The  short 
lived  royalty  of  Anne  Bolej-n  had  ended  in  charges  of  adultery  and 
treason,  and  in  her  death  on'Tower  Hill.  Her  rival  and  successor  in 
Henry's  affections,  Jane  Seymour,  had  just  died  in  child-birth  ;  and 
Cromwell  replaced  her  with, a  German  consort,  Anne  of  Cle\'es,  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony.  He  dared  even  to 
resist  Henry's  caprice,  when  the  King  revolted  on  their  first  interview 
at  the  coarse  features  and  unwieldy  form  of  his  new  bride.  For  the 
moment  Cromwell  had  brought  matters  "  to  such  a  pass  "  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recoil  from  the  marriage.  But  the  marriage  of  Anne  of 
Clc\-es  was  but.  the  first  step  iii  a  policy  which,  had  it  been  carried  out 
as  he  designed  it,  would  have  anticipated  the  triumphs  of  Richelieu. 
Charles  and  the  House  of  Austria  could  alone  bring  about  a  Catholic 
reaction  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  roll  back  the  Reformation  ;  and 
Cromwell  was  no  sooner  united  with  the  princes  of  North  Germany 
than  he  sought  to  league  them  with  France  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Emperor.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  whole  face  of  Europe  would  have 
been  changed,  Southern  Germany  would  have  been  secured  for  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  Thirty  Years  War  averted.  He  failed  as  men  fail 
who  stand  ahead  of  their  age.  The  German  princes  shrunk  from  a 
contest  with  the  Emperor,  France  from  a  struggle  which  would  be 
l&tal  to  Catholicism;  and  Henry,  left  alone  to  bear  the  resentment 
I  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  chained  to  a  wife  he  loathed,  turned 
savagely  on  CromwelL  The  nobles  sprang  on  him  with  a  fierceness 
chat  told  of  their  long-hoarded  hate.  Taunts  and  execrations  burst 
from  the  Lords  at  the  Council  table,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  chained  with  the  minister's  arrest,  tore  the  ensign  of  the 
Garter  insolently  from  his  neck.  At  the  charjjc  of  treason  Cromwell 
flung  his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  passionate  cry  of  despair.  "  This 
then,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  my  guerdon  for  the  services  ]  have  done  ! 
On  your  consciences,  I  ask  you,  am  1  a  traitor?"  Then  with  a 
sudden  sense  that  alt  was  over  he  bade  his  foes  "make  quick  work, 
and  not  leave  me  to  languish  in  prison." 
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Quick  work  was  made,  and  a  yet  louder  burst  of  popular  applause 
than  that  which  hailed  the  attainder  of  Cromwell,  hailed  his  execution. 
For  the  moment  his  designs  seemed  to  be  utterly  abandoned.  The 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  annulled,  and  a  new  Queen  found  in 
Catherine  Howard,  a  girl  of  the  house  of  Norfolk.  Norfolk  himself, 
who  stood,  as  before  Cromwell's  rise,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  resumed 
the  policy  which  Cromwell  had  interrupted.  With  the  older  nobles 
generally,  he  still  clung  to  the  dream  of  the  New  Learning,  to  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  Church  through  a  general  Council,  and  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  England  with  the  purified  body  of  Catholicism.  For 
such  a  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  English  orthodoxy ;  and 
to  ally  England  with  the  Emperor,  by  whose  influence  alone  the 
assembly  of  such  a  Council  could  be  brought  about.  Norfolk  and  his 
master  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the  earlier  refonn.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  still  permitted,  though  its  disorderly  expo- 
sitions were  put  down.  The  publication  of  an  English  Litany  fur- 
nished the  germ  of  the  national  Prayer  Book  of  a  later  time.  The 
greater  Abbeys,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  energetic  resistanc 
the  Parliament  from  Cromwell's  grasp,  were  now  invoked  In  the  same 
ruin  with  the  smaller.  There  was  no  thought  of  reviving  the  old 
superstitions,  or  undoing  the  work  which  had  been  done,  but  simply 
of  guarding  the  purified  faith  against  Lutheran  heresy.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Six  Articles  were  once  more  put  in  force,  and  : 
Committee  of  Stale  named  to  guard  against  the  progress  of  heresy 
while  the  friendship  of  England  was  offered  to  Charles,  when  the 
struggle  between  France  and  the  House  of  Austria  burst  again  for 
a  time  into  flame.  But,  as  Cromwell  had  foreseen,  the  lime  for 
a  peaceful  reform  and  for  a  general  reunion  of  Christendom  was  past. 
The  Council,  so  passionately  desired,  met  at  Trent  in  no  spirit  of 
conciliation,  but  to  ratify  the  very  superstitions  and  errors  against 
which  the  New  Learning  had  protested,  and  which  England  and 
Germany  had  flung  away.  The  long  hostility  of  France  and  the 
House  of  Austria  merged  in  the  greater  slru^le  which  was  opening 
between  Catholicism  and  the  Reformation.  The  Emperor,  from  whom 
Norfolk  looked  for  a  purification  of  the  Church,  established  the 
Inquisition  in  Flanders.  As  their  hopes  of  a  middle  course  faded, 
the  Catholic  nobles  themselves  drifted  unconsciously  with  the  tide 
rf  reaction.  The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  took  a  new  vigour. 
Anne  Ascue,  a  lady  of  the  Court,  was  tortured  and  burnt  for  her  denial 
of  Transubstantiation,  Latimer  was  seized  ;  and  Cranmer  himself, 
who  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  moderate  party  was  drifting 
towards  Protestantism  as  Norfolk  was  drifting  towards  Rome,  was  for 
a  moment  19  danger.  But  at  the  last  hours  of  his  life  Henry  proved 
hiniself  true  to  the  work  he  had  begun.  His  resolve  not  to  return 
the  obedience  of  Rome  threw  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  back 
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the  policy  of  the  great  minister  whom  he  had  hurried  to  the  UodL 
He  offered  to  unite  in  a  "  League  Christian  "  with  the  German  Princes. 
He  suddenly  consented  to  the  change,  suggested  by  Cranmer,  of  the 
Mass  into  a  Communion  Service.  He  flung  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into 
the  Tower  as  a  traitor,  sent  his  son,  the  Karl  of  Surrey,  to  the  block, 
and  placed  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  known  as  a  patron  of  the 
Protestants,  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Regency  which  he  nomi- 
nated at  his  death. 

Catherine  Howard  atoned  like  Anne  Boleyn  for  her  unchastity  by 
a  traitors  death  ;  her  successor  on  the  throne,  Catherine  Parr,  had 
the  luck  to  outlive  the  King.  But  of  Henr/s  numerous  marriages 
only  three  children  survived ;  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughfers  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Edward,  ^he  boy  who 
now  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  son  by  Jane 
Seymour.  The  will  of  Henry  had  placed  Jane's  brother,  whom  he 
had  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Hertford,  and  who  at  a  later  time 
assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  head  of  a  Council  of 
Regency  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  system  were 
carefully  balanced ;  but  his  first  act  was  to  expel  the  former  from 
the  Council,  and  to  seize  the  whole  Royal  power  with  the  title  of 
Protector.  Hertford's  personal  weakness  forced  him  at  once  to  seek 
for  popular  support  by  measures  which  marked  the  first  retreat  of 
the  New  Monarchy  from  the  position  of  pure  absolutism  which  it  had 
reached  under  Henry.  A  fatal  Statute,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
late  reign  had  given  to  Royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  was 
repealed.  The  new  felonies  and  treasons,  which  Cromwell  had 
created  and  used  with  so  terrible  an  effect,  were  erased  from  the 
Statute  Book.  The  hope  of  support  from  the  Protestants  united  with 
Hertford's  personal  predilections  in  his  patronage  of  the  innovations 
against  which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last  Cranmer,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  drifted  into  a  purely  Protestant  position ;  and  his  open 
break  with  the  older  system  followed  quickly  on  Hertford's  rise  to 
power.  "  This  year,"  says  a  contemporary, "  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury did  eat  meat  openly  in  Lent  in  the  Hall  of  Lambeth,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  since  England  was  a  Christian  country,"  This 
significant  act  was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sweeping 
changes.  The  legal  prohibitions  of  LoUardry  were  removed;  the 
Six  Articles  were  repealed  ;  a  Royal  injunction  removed  all  pictures 
and  images  from  the  churches  ;  priests  were  permitted  to  marry ; 
the  new  Communion  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Mass  was 
ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  English  tongue ; 
an  English  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Liturgy,  which  with  slight 
alterations  is  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  replaced  the 
Missal  and  Breviary  from  which  its  contents  are  mainly  drawn;  a 
new  Catechism  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Cranmer  and  his  friends ; 
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.nd  a  Book  of  Homilies  compiled  in  the  same  sense  was  appoinLed  to        Sk.  I, 
le  read  in  churches.    These  sweeping  religious  changes  were  earned     xhTpbo- 
hrougb  with  the  despotism,  if  not  with  the  vigour,  of  Cromwell.    Gar-     tistahts. 
liner,  who  in  his  servile  acceptance  of  the  persoaal  supremacy  of  the      laK" 
lOvereign  denounced  all  ecclesiastical  changes  made  during  the  Kill's  I        — 
ninority  as  iUegal  and  invalid,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.    The  power  of-       's**- 
ireaching  was  restricted  by  the  issue  of  licences  only  to  the  friends  of 
he  Primate.    While  all  counter  arguments  were  rigidly  suppressed,  a 
:rowd  of  Protestant  pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement 
LDvectivesagainst  the  Mass  and  its  superstitious  accompaniments.  The  > 
assent  of  the  nobles  about  the  court  was  won  by  the  suppression  of   V 
chauntries  and  religious  gilds,  and  by  glutting  their  greed  with  the  last    1 
spoils  of  the  Church.     German  and  Italian  mercenaries  were  intro-     * 
duced  to  stamp  out  the  wider  popular  discontent  which  broke  out  in 
the  east,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  midland  counties.    The  Comishmen        '"* 
refused  to  receive  the  new  service  "because  it  is  like  a   Christmas 
game."     Devonshire  demanded  in  open  revolt  the  restoration  of  the 
Mass  and  the  Six  Articles.     The  agrarian  discontent  woke  again  in 
the  general  disorder.    Twenty  thousand  men  gathered  round  the  "oak 
of  Reformation"  near  Norwich,  and  repulsing  the  Roj-al  troops  in  a 
desperate  engagement,  renewed  the  old  cries  for  a  removal  of  evil 
counsellors,  a  prohibition  of  enclosures,  and  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  the  poor. 

Revolt  was  everywhere  stamped  out  in  blood ;  but  the  weakness  Tha  R» 
which  the  Protector  had  shown  in  presence  of  the  danger,  and  the  i^SS 
irritation  caused  by  the  sanction  be  had  given  to  the  agrarian 
demands  of  the  insurgents,  ended  in  his  fall.  He  was  forced  by  his 
own  party  to  resign,  and  his  power  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whose  ruthless  severity  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  mainly 
due.  The  change  of  governors,  however,  brought  about  no  change  of 
system.  The  rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed  the  Council  of 
Regency  became  simply  a  rule  of  terror,  "  The  greater  part  of 
the  people,"  one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,  "  is  not  in 
favour  of  defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding  its  adversaries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobles  who  absent  themselves  from  Court,  all 
the  bishops  save  three  or  four,  almost  all  the  judges  and  lawyers, 
almost  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  priests  who  can  move  thdr 
flocks  any  way,  for  Che  whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a  state  ' 
of  irritation  that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir  towards  change," 
But  with  their  triumph  over  the  revolt,  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues 
advanced  yet  more  boldly  in  the  career  of  innovation.  Four  pre- 
lates who  adhered  to  the  older  system  were  deprived  of  their  sees 
and  committed  on  frivolous  pretexts  to  the  Tower.  A  crowning 
defiance  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  by  an  order  to 
demolish  the  stone  altars,  and  replace  them  by  wooden  tables,  which  ^ 
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were  stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The 
new  Prayer-book  was  revised,  and  every  change  made  in  it  leant 
directly  towards  the  extreme  Protestantism  which  was  at  this  time 
finding  a  home  at  Geneva.  The  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion,  which 
were  now  introduced,  though  since  reduced  by  omissions  to  thirty- 
nine,  have  remained  to  this  day  the  formal  standard  of  doctrine  in  the 
English  Church.  The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  had  failed  to 
teach  them  the  worth  of  religious  liberty ;  and  a  new  code  of  eccle- 
siastical laws,  which  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  board  of 
Commissioners  as  a  substitute  for  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  although  it  shrank  from  the  pienalty  of  death,  attached  that 
of  perpetual  imprisonment  or  exile  to  the  crimes  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
and  adultery,  and  declared  excommunication  to  involve  a  severance 
of  the  offender  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  deliverance  into  the 
tyranny  of  the  devil.  Delays  in  the  completion  of  this  Code  pre- 
vented its  legal  establishment  during  Edward's  reign  (it  was  quietly 
dropped  by  Elizabeth),  but  the  use  of  the  new  Litui^y  and  atten- 
dance at  the  new  service  was  enforced  by  imprisonment,  and  sub- 
scriplion  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  was  demanded  by  Royal  authority 
from  all  clergymen,  churchwardens,  and  schoolmasters.  The  distaste 
for  changes  so  hurried,  and  so  rigorously  enforced,  was  increased 
by  the  daring  speculations  of  the  more  extreme  Protestants.  The 
real  value  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
mankind  lay,  not  in  its  substitution  of  one  creed  for  another,  but  in 
the  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new  freedom  of  thought  and  of  dis- 
cussion, which  was  awakened  during  the  process  of  change.  But 
however  familiar  such  a  truth  may  be  to  us,  it  was  absolutely  hidden 
from  the  England  of  the  time.  Men  heard  with  horror  that  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  morality  were  questioned,  polygamy  advo- 
cated, oaths  denounced  as  unlawful,  community  of  goods  raised  into 
a  sacred  obligation,  the  very  Godhead  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
denied.  The  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Heresy  left  the  powers  of 
the  Common  Law  intact,  and  Cranmer  availed  himself  of  these  to 
send  heretics  of  the  last  class  without  mercy  to  the  stake ;  but 
within  the  Church  itself  the  Primate's  desire  for  uniformity  was  roughly 
resisted  by  the  more  ardent  members  of  his  own  party.  Hooper, 
who  had  been  named  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  wear  the 
episcopal  habits,  and  denounced  them  as  the  livery  of  the  "  harlot 
of  Babylon,"  a  name  for  the  Papacy  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse.  Ecclesiastical  order  was  almost 
at  an  end.  Priests  flung  awlc  the  surplice  as  superstitious.  Patrons 
of  livings  presented  their  huntsmen  or  game  keepers  to  the  benefices 
in  their  gift,  and  pocketed  the  stipend.  All  teaching  of  divinity 
ceased  at  the  Universities  :  the  students  indeed  had  fallen  off  in 
J  numbers,  the  libraries  were  in  part  scattered  or  bumt,  the  inteDectual 
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impulse  of  the  New  Learning  had  died  away.  One  nc 
indeed,  the  foundation  of  eighteen  Grammar  Schools,  was  destined 
to  throw  a  lustre  over  the  name  of  Edward,  but  it  had  no  time  to 
bear  fruit  in  his  reign.  All  that  men  saw  was  religious  and  political 
chaos,  in  which  ecclesiastical  order  had  perished,  and  in  which  politics 
were  dying  down  into  the  squabbles  of  a  knot  of  nobles  over  the 
spoils  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown.  The  plunder  of  the  chauntries 
and  the  gilds  failed  to  glut  the  appetite  of  the  crew  of  spoilers. 
Half  the  lands  of  every  see  were  flung  to  them  in  vain ;  the  see  of 
Durham  had  been  wholly  suppressed  to  satisfy  their  greed ;  and  the 
whole  endowments  of  the  Church  were  now  threatened  with  confisca- 
tion. But  while  the  courtiers  gorged  themselves  with  manors,  the 
Treasury  grew  poorer.  The  coinage  was  debased.  Crown  lands  to 
the  value  of  five  mill  ions  of  our  modem  money  had  been  granted  away 
to  the  friends  of  Somerset  and  Warwick.  The  Royal  expenditure  had 
mounted  in  seventeen  years  to  more  than  four  times  its  previous  total. 
It  is  clear  that  England  must  soon  have  risen  against  the  misrule  of 
the  Protectorate,  if  the  Protectorate  had  not  fallen  by  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  plunderers  themselves. 

Saetlan  II.-Th«  Hartm-   18S3-1BB8. 
{Authorities. — As  txfoie.] 


The  waning  health  of  Edward  warned  Warwick,  who  had  now  be- 
come Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  an  unlooked-for  danger.  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  placed  next  in  the 
succession  to  Edward  by  her  father's  will,  remained  firm  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  the  time  to  the  older  faith  ;  and  her  accession 
threatened  to  be  the  signal  for  its  return.  But  the  bigotry  of  the 
youog  King  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  daring  scheme  by 
which  her  rights  might  be  set  aside.  Edward's  "plan,"  as  Northum- 
beriand  dictated  it,  annulled  the  will  of  his  father ;  though  the  right  of 
detenninine  the  succession  had  been  entrusted  to  Henry  by  a  Statute 
of  the  Realm.  It  set  aside  both  Mary  and  Eliiabeih,  who  stood  next 
in  the  will,  as  bastards.  With  this  exclusion  of  the  direct  line  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  the  succession  would  vest,  if  the  rules  of  hereditary  descent 
were  observed,  in  the  descendants  of  his  elder  sister  Margaret  \  who 
had  become  by  her  first  husband,  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  the 
grandmother  of  the  young  Scottish  Queen,  Mary  Stuart;  and,  by 
3  second  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  the  grandmother 
of  Henry  Lennox,  Lord  Damle)'.  Margaret's  descendants,  however, 
were  regarded  as  incapacitated  by  their  exclusion  from  mention  in 
Henry's  wilL     The  descendants  of  her  sister  Mary,  the  younger 
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daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  her  marriage  with  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  bad  been  placed  by  the  late  King  next  in  suc- 
cession to  bis  own  children  :  and  Mary's  child  Frances  was  stjll 
living,  the  mother  of  three  daughters  by  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Grey,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of  Suffolk.  Frances 
however  was  passed  over,  and  Edward's  "  plan  "  named  her  eldest 
child  Jane  as  his  successor.  The  marriage  of  jane  Grey  with  Guildford 
Dudley,  the  fourth  son  of  Northumberland,  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  complete  the  unscrupulous  plot.  The  consent  of  the  judges 
and  council  to  her  succession  was  extorted  by  the  violence  of  the 
Duke,  and  the  new  sovereign  was  proclaimed  on  Edward's  death. 
But  the  temper  of  the  whole  people  rebelled  against  so  lawless  a 
usurpation.  The  eastern  counties  rose  as  one  man  to  support  Mary ; 
and  when  Northumberland  marched  from  London  with  ten  thousand 
at  his  back  to  crush  the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant  as  they 
were,  showed  their  ill-wilt  by  a  stubborn  silence.  "  The  people  crowd 
to  look  upon  us,"  the  Duke  noted  gloomily,  "but  not  one  calls 
'Godspeed  ye.'"  His  courage  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his  retreat 
to  Cambridge  was  the  signal  for  a  general  defection.  Northumberland 
himself  threw  his  cap  into  the  air  and  shouted  with  his  men  for  Queen 
Mary.  But  his  submission  failed  to  avert  his  doom  ;  and  the  death  of 
Northumberland  drew  with  it  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  the 
innocent  and  hapless  girl,  whom  he  had  made  the  tool  of  his  ambition. 
The  whole  system  which  had  been  pursued  during  Edward's  reign  fell 
with  a  sudden  crash.  London  alone  remained  true  to  Protestantism. 
Over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  the  tide  of  reaction  swept  without  a 
check.  The  married  priests  were  driven  from  their  churches  ;  the 
new  Prayer-book  was  set  aside ;  the  Mass  was  restored  with  a  burst  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  imprisoned  bishops  found  themselves  again 
in  their  sees ;  and  Latimer  and  Cranmer,  who  were  charged  with  a 
share  in  the  usurpation,  took  their  places  in  the  Tower.  But  with  the 
restoration  of  the  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  popular  impulse 
was  satisfied.  The  people  had  no  more  sympathy  with  Mary's  leanings 
towards  Rome  than  with  the  violence  of  the  Protestants.  The  Parlia- 
ment, while  eager  to  restore  the  Mass  and  the  laws  against  heresy, 
clung  obstinately  to  the  Church-lands  and  to  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Nor  was  England  more  favourable  to  the  marriage  on  which,  froni 
I  motives  both  of  policy  and  religious  leal,  Mary  had  set  her  heart  The 
Emperor  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  hope  or  confidence  as  a 
mediator  who  would  at  once  purify  the  Church  from  abuses  and  restore 
the  unity  of  Christendom  :  he  had  ranged  himself  definitely  on  the 
side  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  he  introduced  into  Flanders,  gave  a  terrible  in- 
dication of  the  bigotry  which  he  was  to  bequeath  to  his  house.  The 
marriage  with  his  son  Philip,  whose  hand  he  offered  to  his  cousin 
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Mar)',  meant  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and  the  undoing 

not  only  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  but  of  the  more  moderate 
refonns  of  the  New  Learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  offered  the 
political  advantage  of  securing  Mary's  throne  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  become  formidable 
by  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  French  crown ;  and  whose 
adherents  akcady  alleged  the  illegitimate  birth  of  both  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  through  the  annulling  of  their  mothers'  marriages,  . 
ground  for  denying  their  right  of  succession.  To  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  he  proposed,  Charles  promised  the  heritage  of  the  Low 
Countries,  while  he  accepted  the  demand  made  by  Mary's  mini 
Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  of  complete  independence  both  of 
policy  and  action  on  the  part  of  England,  in  case  of  such  a  union. 
The  temptation  was  great,  and  Mary's  passion  overleapt  all  obstacles. 
But  in  spite  of  the  toleration  which  she  had  promised,  and  had  as 
yet  observed,  the  announcement  of  her  design  drove  the  Protestants 
into  a  panic  of  despair.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  suddenly  appeared 
at  Leicester,  and  proclaimed  his  daughter  Queen ;  but  the  rising 
proved  a  failure.  The  danger  was  far  more  formidable  when  the 
dread  that  Spaniards  were  coming  "to  conquer  the  realm"  roused 
Kent  into  revolt  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  Englishman  of  his  day.  The  ships  in  the  Thames 
submitted  to  be  seiied  by  the  insurgents.  The  trainbands  of  London, 
who  marched  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  them,  deserted  to 
the  rebels  in  a  mass  with  shouts  of  "  a  Wyatt !  a  Wyatt !  we  are  all 
Englishmen  !"  Had  the  insurgents  moved  quickly  on  the  capital,  its 
gates  would  at  once  have  been  flung  open,  and  success  would  have 
been  assured.  But  in  the  critical  moment  Mary  was  saved  by  her 
queenly  courage.  Riding  boldly  to  the  Guildhall  she  appealed,  with 
"a  man's  voice,"  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and  when  Wyatt 
appeared  on  the  Southwark  bank  the  bridge  was  secured.  The  issue 
hung  on  the  question,  which  side  London  would  take ;  and  the  insur- 
gent leader  pushed  desperately  up  the  Thames,  seized  the  bridge 
at  Kingston,  threw  his  force  across  the  river,  and  marched  rapidly 
back  on  the  capital.  The  night  march  along  miry  roads  wearied  and 
disorganized  his  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  cut  off  from  their  leader 
by  a  Royal  force  which  had  gathered  in  the  fields  at  what  is  now 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  but  Wyatt  himself,  with  a  handful  of  followers, 
ptuhed  desperately  on  to  Temple  Bar.  "  I  have  kept  touch,"  he  cried 
as  he  sank  exhausted  at  the  gate;  but  it  was  closed,  and  his  adherents 
within  were  powerless  to  effect  their  promised  diversion  in  his  favour. 

The  courage  of  the  Queen,  who  had  refused  to  fly  even  whde  the   ' 
rebels  were  marching  beneath  her  palace  walls,  was  only  equalled  by 
bcr  terrible  revenge.    The  hour  was  come  when  the  Protestants  were 
M  her  feet,  and  she  struck  without  mercy.     Lady  Jane,  her  father,  a.-cwil 
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It  was  a  moment  when  the  prospects  of  the  party  of  reform  seemed 
utterly  hopeless.  Spain  bad  taken  openly  the  lead  in  the  great 
Cathohc  movement,  and  England  was  being  dragged,  however  reluc-  i 
tantly,  by  the  Spanish  marriage  into  the  current  of  reaction.  Its 
opponents  were  broken  by  the  failure  of  their  revolt,  and  unpopular 
through  the  memory  of  their  violence  and  greed.  But  the  cause  ' 
trhich  prosperity  had  ruined  revived  in  the  dark  hour  of  persecution. 
If  the  Protestants  had  not  known  how  to  govern,  they  knew  how  to 
die.  The  story  of  Rowland  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Hadleigh,  tells  us 
more  of  the  work  which  was  now  begun,  and  of  the  effect  it  was  likely 
to  produce,  than  pages  of  historic  dissertation.  Although  Parliament 
had  refused  to  enact  the  Statute  of  Heresy,  it  was  still  possible  to 
Fall  back  on  the  powers  of  the  Common  Law  ;  and  Gardiner,  at  the 
head  of  the  Council,  pressed  busily  on  the  wotk  of  death.  Taylor, 
who  as  a  man  of  mark  had  been  one  of  the  first  victims  chosen  for 
execution,  was  arrested  in  London  and  condemned  to  suffer  in  his 
■nm  parish.  His  wife,  "  suspecting  that  her  husband  should  that 
oight  be  carried  away,"  had  waited  through  the  darkness  with  her 
;Uldien  in  the  porch  of  St.  Botolph's  beside  Aldgate.  "  Now  when  the 
sheriff  his  company  came  against  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Elizabeth 
cried,  saying, '  0  my  dear  father  I  Mother  !  mother  !  here  is  my  father 
led  away!'  Then  cried  his  wife,  'Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art 
thou?' — for  it  was  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could  not  see  the 
other.  Dr.  Taylor  answered,  '  I  am  here,  dear  wife,'  and  stayed.  The 
sheriff's  men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said,  'Stay  a 
little,  masters,  1  pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife.'  Then  came 
she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  aims,  and  he  and 
bis  wife  and  Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer.  At 
iriiicb  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  others  of  the 
company.  After  they  had  prayed  he  rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife  and 
shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Farewell,  my  dear  wife,  be  of  good 
comfort,  for  1  am  quiet  in  my  conscience  1  God  shall  still  be  a  father 
ta  my  children.'  .  .  .  Then  said  his  wife,  '  God  be  with  thee,  dear 
Rowland  !  1  wiU,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee  at  Hadleigh.'  ...  All 
the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and  cheerful  as  one  that  accounted 
himself  going  to  a  most  pleasant  banquet  or  bridal.  .  .  .  Coming 
within  two  miles  of  Hadleigh  he  desired  to  light  off  his  horse,  which 
done  he  lea[>ed  and  set  a  frisk  or  twain  as  men  commonly  do  for 
dancii^.  ;'Why,  master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  Sheriff,  'how  do  you 
DOW?'  He  answered, '  Well,  God  be  praised,  Master  Sheriff,  never 
better ;  for  now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  1  lack  not  past  two 
stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's  house  !'  .  .  .  The 
streets  of  Hadleigh  were  beset  on  both  sides  with  men  and  women  of 
the  town  and  country  who  waited  to  see  him ;  whom  when  they  beheld 
so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and  lamentable  voices,  they  cried, 
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Ah,  good  I^ord  !  there  goeth  our  good  shepherd  from  us.'"'  Thejonmey 
was  at  last  over.  " '  What  place  is  this,'  he  asked, '  and  vriiat  tneaneth  it 
that  so  much  people  are  gathered  together  ? '  It  was  answered, '  It  is 
Oldham  Common,  the  place  where  you  must  suffer,  and  the  people  are 
come  to  look  upon  you.'  Then  said  he, '  Thanked  be  God,  I  am  even 
at  home  !'....  But  when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient 
fece,  with  a  long  white  beard,  they  burst  out  with  weeping  tears  and 
cried,  saying '  God  save  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor ;  God  strengthen  thee 
and  help  thee ;  the  Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee  ! '  He  wished,  but  was 
not  suffered,  to  speak.  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake  and 
Idsaed  it,  and  set  himself  into  a  pitch-barrel  which  they  had  set  for 
to  stand  on,  and  so  stood  with  his  back  upright  against  the  stake, 
wifli  his  hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  so 
let  himself  be  burned."  One  of  the  executioners  "  cruelly  cast  a  Eagol 
at  hun,  which  hit  upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that  the  blood  ran 
down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor, '  O  friend,  I  have  harm  enough 
what  needed  that  V  "  One  more  act  of  brutality  brought  his  sufferings 
an  end. — "  So  stood  he  still  without  either  crying  or  moving,  with  his 
hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce  with  a  halberd  struck  him  on  the 
head  that  the  brains  fell  out,  and  the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the 
fire." 

The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against  men  like  these.  Bonner, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  Council  sate,  -its  victims  were  generally  dehvered  for 
ution,  but  who,  in  spite  of  the  nickname  and  hatred  which  his 
official  prominence  in  the  work  of  death  earned  him,  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  a  good-humoured  and  merciful  man,  asked  a  youth 
who  was  brought  before  him  whether  he  thought  he  could  bear 
the-fire.  The  boy  at  once  held  his  hand  without  flinching  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  which  stood  by.  Rogers,  a  fellow-worker  with 
Tyndale  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  Protestant  preachers,  died  bathing  his  hands  in  the  flame 
"  as  if  it  had  been  in  cold  water."  Even  the  commonest  lives  gleamed 
for  a  moment  into  poetry  at  the  slake.  "  Pray  for  me,"  a  boy,  William 
Brown,  who  had  been  brought  home  to  Brentwood  to  suffer,  asked  of 
the  bystanders  round.  "  I  will  pray  no  more  for  thee,"  one  of  them 
repUed,  "than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."  "'Then,' said  William, '  Son  of 
God,  shine  upon  me  ; '  and  immediately  the  sun  in  the  elements  shone 
out  of  a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  his  face  that  he  was  constrained  to 
look  another  way  ;  whereat  the  people  mused,  because  it  was  so  dark 
a  little  time  before."  The  work  of  terror  failed  in  the  very  ends  for 
which  it  was  wrought.  The  panic,  which  had  driven  a  host  of 
Protestants  over  sea  to  find  refuge  at  Strasburg  or  Geneva,  socm  passed 
away.  The  old  spirit  of  insolent  defiance,  of  outrageous  violence, 
was  roused  again  at  the  challenge  of  persecution.    A  Protestant  hung  a 
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striog  of  puddings  round  a  priest's  neck  in  derision  of  his  beads. 
The  restored  images  were  grossly  insulted.  The  old  scurrilous 
ballads  were  heard  again  in  the  streets.  One  miserable  wretch,  > 
driven  to  frenzy,  sEa.bbed  the  priest  of  St.  Margaret's  as  he  stood  with 
the  chalice  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  more  formidable  sign  of  the  times 
that  acts  of  violence  such  as  these  no  longer  stirred  the  people  at 
large  to  their  former  resentment.  The  horror  of  the  persecution  left 
no  room  for  other  feelings.  Every  death  nt  the  stake  won  hundreds 
to  the  cause  of  its  victims.  "You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty 
thousands  that  were  rank  Papists,"  ran  a  letter  to  Bonner,  "within 
these  twelve  months."  Bonner  indeed,  nei-er  very  zealous  in  the 
cause,  was  sick  of  his  work.  Gardiner  was  dead,  and  the  energy  of 
the  bishops  quietly  relaxed.  But  Mary  had  no  thought  of  hesitation 
in  the  cause  she  had  begun.  "Rattling  letters"  from  the  Queen 
roused  the  lading  prelates  to  fresh  persecution,  and  in  three  months 
fifty  victhns  were  hurried  to  their  doom.  It  was  resolved  to  bring 
the  cbie&  of  the  Protestant  party  to  the  stake.  Two  prelates  had 
already  perished ;  Hooper,  the  Bishop  of  Clocester,  had  been  burnt 
in  his  own  Cathedral  city  ;  Ferrars,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  had 
suffered  at  Caermarthen.  Latimer  and  Bishop  Ridley  of  London 
were  now  drawn  from  their  prisons  at  Oxford.  "  Play  the  man. 
Master  Ridley,"  cried  the  old  preacher  of  the  Reformation  as  the 
flames  shot  up  around  him  ;  "  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  One 
victim  remained,  far  beneath  many  who  had  preceded  hiin  in 
character,  hut  high  above  them  in  his  position  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  other  prelates  who  had  suffered  had  been  created 
after  the  separation  from  Rome,  and  were  hardly  regarded  as  bishops 
by  their  opponents.  Bui,  whatever  had  been  his  part  in  the  schism, 
Cranmer  had  received  his  Pallium  from  the  Pope,  He  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of  St.  Augustine  I 
and  of  St  Thomas  in  the  second  see  of  Western  Christendom.  To  i 
bum  the  Primate  of  the  English  Church  for  heresy  was  to  shut  out 
meaner  victims  from  all  hope  of  escape.  But  revenge  and  religious 
leal  alike  urged  Mary  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the  stake.  First  among 
the  many  decisions  in  which  the  Archbishop  had  prostituted  justice 
to  Henry's  will  stood  that  by  which  he  had  annulled  the  King's 
maniage  with  Catherine  and  declared  Mary  a  bastard.  The  last  of 
his  political  acts  had  been  to  join,  whether  reluctantly  or  no,  in  the 
shameless  plot  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.  His  great  posi- 
tion, too,  made  him  more  than  any  man  the  representative  of  the 
religious  revolution  which  had  passed  over  the  land.  His  figure 
stood  with  those  of  Henry  .ind  of  Cromwell  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
English  BiUe.  The  decisive  change  which  had  been  given  to  the 
character  of  the  Reformation  under  Edward   was  due  wholly  ta 
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it  wa»  witb  the  unerring  initinct  of  a  popalu  mcn-onait  dut,MBaBg 
a  Cfuwd  <i(  (ai'  Dure  heroic  sufleren,  the  Protestants  fixed,  ia  apne  at 
hi*  recantation,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Ctanmer  as  the  deatb-talow  ta 
CathiJicitm  in  En^and.  For  one  man  who  felt  widiin  lum  the  foj  of 
j  Ktnrland  Taylor  at  the  protpcct  of  the  slalce,  there  wete  tbaaoBds 
I  triiu  felt  the  tbuddcring  dread  of  Cranmer.  Tbe  triamphaut  ciy  of 
.  Latiinin  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his  f>wn  ;  but  Ae  sad 
I  patho«  of  the  Primate's  humiliation  and  repentance  struck  cfaot^  of 
I  ■ympalhy  and  pity  in  the  beaiti  trf  alL  It  is  from  that  mom^  dui 
we  nuy  trace  the  bitter  remembrance  of  tbe  blood  shed  in  dK  ^mse 
I  of  Komc  ;  which,  however  partial  and  unjust  it  mtist  seem  to  an  his- 
:  loik  (jbserver,  still  lies  graven  deep  in  the  temper  of  the'Ei^lish  people. 
I 'lite  failure  of  any  attempt  to  make  England  really  uscfid  to  the 
Catholic  cause  becanw  clear  even  to  the  bigoted  Philip';  and  on  the 
disappearance  of  all  hope  of  a  child,  he  left  the  counti;,  is  ^Mte  of 
Mary's  passionate  entreaties,  never  to  return.  But  die  wretched 
l^ueen  struggled  detperalely  on.  In  the  face  of  the  Parliament's  irAisal 
to  restore  the  confiscated  Giurch-IantSs,  she  did  her  best  to  undo  Hetuys 
work.  She  refounded  all  she  coiUd  of  the  abbeys  which  had  been 
suppressed.  She  refused  the  first-fruits  of  the  clergy.  Above  all,  she 
pressed  on  the  work  of  persecution,    it  bad  sunk  now  from  tMshops 
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and  priests  to  the  people  itself.  The  sufferers  were  sent  in  batches  to 
the  flames.  In  a  single  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them  women, 
were  burnt  at  Stratford-le-Bow.  Seventy-three  Protestants  of  Col- 
chester were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  London,  tied  to  a  single 
rope.  A  new  commission  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  exempted 
by  royal  authority  from  all  restrictions  of  law  which  fettered  its 
activity.  The  Universities  were  visited  ;  and  the  corpses  of  the  foreign 
teachers  who  had  found  a  resting  place  there  under  Edward — Bucer, 
F^us,  and  Peter  Martyr — were  torn  from  their  graves  and  reduced* 
to  ashes.  The  penalties  of  martial  law  were  threatened  against  the 
possessors  of  henetical  books  issued  from  Geneva  ;  the  treasonable 
contents  of  which  indeed,  and  their  constant  exhortations  to  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  justly  called  for  stem  repression.  But  the  loyalty  which 
had  seated  Mary  on  the  throne  was  fast  dying  away  ;  and  petty  insur- 
rections showed  the  revulsion  of  popular  feeling.  Open  sympathy 
began  to  be  shown  to  the  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake.  In  the  three 
years  of  the  persecution  three  hundred  victims  had  perished  at  the 
stake.  The  people  sickened  at  the  work  of  death.  The  crowd  round 
the  fire  at  Smithfield  shouted  "  Amen"  to  the  prayer  of  seven  martyrs 
whom  Bonner  bad  condemned,  and  prayed  in  its  turn,  that  "  God 
would  strengthen  them."  Disease  and  famine  quickened  the  general 
discontent  which  was  roused  when,  in  spite  of  the  pledges  given  at 
her  marriage,  Mary  dragged  England  into  a  war  to  support  Philip — 
who  OD  the  Emperor's  resignation  had  succeeded  to  his  dominions  of 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  the  New  World — in  a  struggle  against  France, 
liie  war  had  hardly  begun  when,  with  characteristic  secrecy  and 
eneigy,  the  Duke  of  Guise  flung  himself  upon  Calais,  and  compelled  it 
to  surrender  before  succour  could  arrive.  "  The  brightest  jewel  in  the 
Ei^lish  crown,"  as  all  then  held  it  to  be,  was  suddenly  reft  away  ; 
and  the  surrender  of  Guisres,  which  soon  followed,  left  England 
without  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Continent.  But  so  profound  was  the 
discontent  that  even  this  blow  failed  to  rally  the  country  round  the 
Queen.  The  forced  loan  to  which  she  resorted  came  in  slowly.  The 
levies  mutinied  and  dispersed.  The  death  of  Maty  alone  averted 
a  general  revolt,  and  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  bailed  the  accession 
of  Eliiabeth. 


fleetUn  III.— BllMbMh.    ISftS-lseo. 

[.ifuMivirtef.— Camden's  "Lifeof  Eliubelh."  For  the  ecclesiastical  queatiotis 
of  this  period,  Slrype's  "  Annals  of  ihe  Refonnation,"  his  "  Life  of  Parker," 
■nd  the  "Zurich  Leltets,"  published  by  the  Packer  Society,  are  of  primary 
importance.  Cardinal  Granvelle's  correspondence  illustrates  the  policy  of 
^ain,  and  M.  Teulet  has  published  a.  valuable  series  of  French  despatches. 
The  "Borieigh  Papers"  (with  which  compare  Nares's  cumbrotu  "Life  a£  , 
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Lord  Burldgh")  AOd,  above  ^1,  tlie  State  Papers  now  bdng  calendared 
foi  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  throw  b  new  light  on  Eliiabeth's  oim  policy. 
Mr.  Fronde's  account  of  her  reign  (vols.  vii.  to  xii.)  is  of  high  value,  and  his 
extracts  from  State  Papers  of  Cecil  and  the  documents  at  Simancas  have 
cleared  np  man]'  of  its  greatest  difiicDltiei.] 


Never  had  the  foitunes  of  England  sunk  to  a  lower  ebb  than  at  the 
moment  when  Eliiabeth  mounted  the  throne.  The  country  was 
humiliated  by  defeat,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  by  the 
bloodshed  and  misgovermnent  of  Mary's  reign.  The  old  social  dis- 
content, trampled  down  for  a  time  by  the  mercetiary  Uoops  of  Somerset, 
still  remained  a  peipetual  menace  to  public  order,  ^le  religious  strife 
bad  passed  beyood  hope  of  .reconciliation,  now  that  the  Refomiers 
were  parted  from  their  opponents  by  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the 
party  of  the  New  Learning  all  but  dissolved.  The  Catholics  were 
bound  helplessly  to  Rome.  Protestantism,  burnt  at  home  and  hurled 
into  exile  abroad,  had  become  a  fiercer  thing  ;  and  was  pouring  back 
from  Geneva  with  dreams  of  revolutionary  change  in  Church  and  State 
England,  dragged  at  the  heels  of  Philip  into  a  useless  and  ruinous 
war,  was  left  without  an  ally  save  Spain  ;  while  France,  mistress  of 
Calais,  became  mittress  of  the  Channel.  Not  only  was  Scotland 
a  standing  danger  in  the  north,  through  the  French  marriage  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  its  consequent  bondage  to  French  policy;  but  its 
Queen  had  assumed  the  style  and  arms  of  an  Enghsh  sovereign,  and 
threatened  to  rouse  every  Catholic  throughout  the  realm  ^^ost 
Elizabeth's  title.  In  presence  of  this  host  of  dangers  the  country  lay 
utterly  helpless,  without  army  or  fleet,  or  the  means  of  manning  one ; 
for  the  treasury,  already  drained  by  the  waste  of  Edward's  reign,  had 
been  utterly  exhausted  by  Mary's  restoration  of  the  Church-lands,  and 
by  the  cost  of  her  war  with  France. 

England's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  Queen.  Elizabeth 
was  now  iit  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Personally  she  had  much  of  her 
mother's  beauty  ;  her  figure  was  commanding,  her  face  long,  but 
queenly  and  intelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine.  She  had  grown  up 
amidst  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry's  Court  a  bold  horsewoman,  a 
good  shot,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  skilled  musician,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  She  read  every  morning  a  portion  of  Demosthenes,  and 
could  "rub  up  her  rusty  Greek"  at  need  to  bandy  pedantry  with  a 
Vice-chancellor.  But  shewas  far  from  being  a  mere  pedant.  The  new 
literature  which  was  springing  up  around  her  found  constant  welcome 
in  her  Court  She  spoke  Italian  and  French  as  fluently  as  her  mother 
tongue.  She  was  familiar  with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  In  spile  of  the 
afTectation  of  her  style,  and  her  taste  for  anagrams  and  puerilities,  she 
listened  with  delight  the  to  ^  Faery  Queen,"  and  found  a  smile  for 
"Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  the  Presence.    Her  moral 
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tempei  recalled  in  its  strange  conirasis  the  mixed  blood  within  her 
veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  of  Anne  Boleyn.  j 
From  her  father  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty  address,  her  love 
of  popularity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  people,  her  dauntless 
courage,  and  her  amazing  self-confidence.  Her  harsh  manUke  voice, 
hei  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her  furious  outbursts  of  anger  came  to 
her  with  her  Tudor  hlood.  She  rated  great  nobles  as  if  they  were 
schoolboys ;  she  met  the  insolence  of  Essex  with  a  box  on  the  ear ; 
she  would  break,  now  and  then,  into  the  gravest  deliberations  to  swear 
at  her  ministers  like  a  fishwife.  But  strangely  in  contrast  with  the 
Tioleni  outlines  of  her  Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self-indiUgent 
utuie  she  derived  from  Anne  Boleyn.  Splendour  and  pleasure  were 
with  Elizabeth  the  very  air  she  breathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move  in 
perpetual  progresses  froni  castle  to  castle  through  a  series  of  gorgeous 
P^^aots,  fanciful  and  extravagaat  as  a  Caliph's  dream.  She  loved 
gaiety  and  laughter  and  wit.  A  happy  retort  or  a  finished  compliment 
never  failed  to  win  her  favour.  She  hoarded  jewels.  Her  dresses 
■ere  innumerable.  Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old  age,  the  vanity 
^  a  coquette  in  her  teens.  No  adulation  was  too  fulsome  for  her,  no 
Battery  of  her  beauty  too  gross.  "To  see  her  was  heaven,"  Hutton 
^'^  her,  "  the  lack  of  her  was  hell."  She  would  play  with  ber  rings 
tliat  her  courtiers  might  note  the  delicacy  of  her  hands ;  or  dance  a 
^^^to,  that  the  French  ambassador,  hidden  dexterously  behind  a 

_  CMtain^  might  report  her  sprightliness  to  his  master.  Her  levity,  her 
"iwilous  laughter,  her  unwomanly  jests  gave  colour  to  a  thousand 
^<^*ndals.  Her  character,  in  fact,  like  her  portraits,  was  utterly  without 
™de  Of  womanly  reserve  or  self-restraint  she  knew  nothing.  No 
'"^tioct  of  delicacy  veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which  had  broken 
'™'  in  the  romps  of  her  girlhood,  and  showed  itself  ahnost  osten- 
<aiiousIy  throughout  her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was  a 
sire  passport'  to  her  liking.    She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on 

^     the  Deck  when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  "  sweet 

j    RoMd,"  Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  Court. 

I        It  was.no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  outwitted  held 

[  Eliiabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more  than  a  frivolous  woman  ; 
or  that  Philip  of  Spain  wondered  how  "  a  wanton "  could  hold  in 
check  the  policy  of  the  Escurial.  But  the  Elizabeth  whom  they  saw 
▼aa  far  from  being  all  of  Elizabeth.  The  wilfulness  of  Henry,  the 
triviality  of  Anne  Boleyn  played  over  the  surface  of  a  nature  hard  as 
Heel,  a  temper  purely  intellectual,  the  very  type  of  reason  nn- 
tou^ed  by  imagination  or  passion.  Luxurious  and  pleasurc'loving 
as  ahe  seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  frugally,  and  she  worked 
hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  had  no  weight  whatever  with  her  in 
state  affairs.  The  coquette  of  the  presence  chamber  became  the 
coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the  council  board.     Fresh  from 
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the  flattery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would  tolerate  no  flattery  in  the 
closet ;  she  was  herself  plain  and  downright  of  speech  with  her 
counsellors,  and  she  looked  for  a  corresponding  plainness  of  speech 
in  return.  Her  expenditure  was  parsimonious  and  even  miserly.  If 
any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in  her  actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in 
the  simplicity  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  ofien  underlies  a  woman's 
fluctuations  of  feeling.  It  was  this  in  part  which  gave  her  her 
marked  superiority  over  the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler  group 
of  ministers  ever  gathered  round  a  council  board  than  those  who 
gathered  round  the  council  board  of  Elizabeth, 
stmment  of  none.  She  listens,  she  weighs,  she  us 
counsels  of  each  in  turn,  bat  her  policy  as  a  whole  i£ 
a  policy,  not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  ain- 
obvious  :  to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England  oui 
civil  and  religious  order.  Something  of  womanly  caution  and  timid- 
ity, perhaps,  backed  the  passionless  indiflerence  with  which  she  set 
ide  the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were  ever  opening  before 
her  eyes.  She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of  the  Low  Countries.  She 
rejected  with  a  laugh  the  offers  of  the  Protestants  to  make  her  "  head 
□f  the  Religion"  and  "mistress  of  the  Seas."  But  her  amaiing 
;ss  in  the  end  sprang  maintyfrom  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims. 
She  had  a  tiner  sense  than  any  of  her  counsellors  of  her  real  resources  ; 
she  knew  instinctively  how  far  she  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do. 
Her  cold,  critical  intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by 
panic  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  under-estimate  her  risks  or  her  power. 
Of  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  generous  sense;' 
Elizabeth  had  little  or  none  ;  but  her  political  tact  was  unerring.  She 
seldom  saw  her  course  at  a  glance,  but  she  played  with  a  hundred 
;es,  fitfijlly  and  discursively,  as  a  musician  runs  his  fingers  over  the 
key-board,  till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  the  right  one.  Such  a  nature 
IS  essentially  practical  and  of  the  present.  She  distrusted  a  plan, 
fact,  just  in  proportion  to  its  speculative  range,  or  its  out-look  into 
the  future.  Her  notion  of  statesmanship  lay  in  watching  how  things 
turned  out  around  her,  and  in  seizing  the  moment  for  making  the  best 
of  them.  A  policy  of  this  limited,  practical,  tentative  order  was  not 
only  best  suited  to  the  England  of  her  day,  to  its  small  resources  and 
the  transitional  character  of  its  religious  and  political  belief,  but  it 
one  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's  peculiar  powers.  It  was  a 
policy  of  detail,  and  in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  ingenuity 
found  scope  for  their  exercise.  "  No  War,  my  Lords,"  the  Queen  used 
y  imperiously  at  the  council  board,  "  No  War  I "  but  her  hatred  of 
war  sprang  less  from  aversion  to  blood  or  to  expense,  real  as  was  her 
lion  to  both,  than  from  the  fact  that  peace  left  the  field  open  to 
the  diplomatic  manixuvres  and  intrigues  in  which  she  excelled.  It 
was  her  delight  in  the  consciousness  of  her  ingenuity  wluch  broke  out 
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in  2  thousand  puckish  freaks,  freaks  in  which  one  can  hardly  see  any 
purpose  beyond  the  purpose  of  sheer  mystification.  She  revelled  in 
"  bye-ways  "  and  "  crooked  ways."  She  played  with  grave  cabinets  as 
a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  and  with  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in 
the  mere  embairassinent  of  her  victims.  When  she  was  weary  of  mys- 
tifying foreign  statesmen  she  turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in  mystifying 
her  own  ministers.  Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story  of  her  reign 
she  would  have  prided  herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of  England  or 
the  ruin  of  Spain,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had  hoodwinked 
and  outwitted  every  statesman  in  Europe  during  fifiy  years.  Nor 
was  her  trickery  without  political  value.  Ignoble,  inexpressibly 
wearisome  as  the  Queen's  diplomacy  seems  to  us  now,  tracing  it  as 
we  do  Ihiough  a  thousand  despatches,  it  succeeded  in  its  main  end. 
It  gained  time,  and  every  year  that  was  gained  doubled  Elizabeth's 
strength.  Nothing  is  more  revolting  in  the  Queen,  but  nothing  is 
more  characteristic,  than  her  shameless  mendacity.  It  was  an  age 
of  poUtical  lying,  but  in  the  profusion  and  recklessness  of  her  lies 
Elizabeth  stood  without  a  peer  in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was 
to  her  simply  an  intellectual  means  of  meeting  a  difRculty  ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  she  asserted  or  denied  whatever  suited  her  pur- 
pose was  only  equalled  by  the  cynical  indiilerence  with  which  she 
met  the  exposure  of  her  lies  as  soon  as  their  purpose  was  answered. 
The  same  purely  intellectual  view  of  things  showed  itself  in  the  dex- 
terous use  she  made  of  her  very  faults.  Her  levity  carried  her  gaily 
over  moments  of  detection  and  embarrassment  where  better  women 
would  have  died  of  shame.  She  screened  her  tentative  and  hesitating 
statesmanship  under  the  natural  timidity  and  vacillation  of  her  sex. 
She  turned  her  very  luxury  and  sports  to  good  account.  There  were 
moments  of  grave  danger  in  her  reign  when  the  country  remained 
indifferent  to  its  perils,  as  it  saw  the  Queen  give  her  days  to  hawking 
and  hunting,  and  her  nights  to  dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity  and 
affectation,  her  womanly  fickleness  and  caprice,  all  had  their  part  in 
the  diplomatic  comedies  she  played  »ith  the  successive  candidates 
for  her  hand.  If  political  necessities  made  her  life  a  lonely  one,  she 
had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war  and  conspiracies  by 
love  sonnets  and  romantic  interviews,  or  of  gaining  a  year  of  tran- 
quillity by  the  dexterous  spinning  out  of  a  flirtation 
As  we  track  Elizabeth  through  her  tortuous  mai 
trigue,  the  sense  of  her  greatness  is  almost  lost  in  a 
But,  wrapt  as  they  were  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  the 
were  throughout  temperate  and  simple,  and  they  w< 
angular .  tenacity.  The  sudden  acts  of  energy  which  from  time 
time  broke  her  habitual  hesitation  proved  that  it  was  no  hesitation  of 
weakness.  Elizabeth  could  wait  and  finesse ;  but  when  the  hour  was 
come  she  could  strike,  and  strike  hard.     Her  natural  temper,  indeed. 


■  of  lying  and  In- 
iense  of  contempt, 
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Sac.  111.  tended  to  a  rash  self-confidence  rather  than  to  self-distrust.  She  had, 
Eluakth  ^*  strong  natures  always  have,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  her  luck. 
"  Her  Majesty  counts  much  on  Fortune"  Walsingham  wrote  bitterly  ; 
"  I  wish  she  would  trust  more  in  Almighty  God."  The  diplomatists 
who  censured  at  one  moment  her  irresolution,  her  delay,  her  changes 
of  front,  censure  at  the  nexther  "  obstinacy,"  her  iron  will,  her  defiance 
of  what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  "  This  woman,"  Philip's  envoy 
wrote  after  a  wasted  remonstrance, — "this  woman  is  possessed  by 
a  hundred  thousand  devils."  To  her  own  subjects,  indeed,  who 
knew  nothing  of  her  manceuvres  and  retreats,  of  her  "  bye-ways " 
and  "  crooked  ways,"  she  seemed  the  embodiment  of  dauntless 
resolution.  Brave  as  they  were,  the  men  who  swept  the  Spanish  main 
or  glided  between  the  iceberg  of  Baffin's  Bay  never  doubted  that  the 
palm  of  bravery  lay  with  their  Queen,  Her  steadiness  and  courage  in 
the  pursuit  of  her  aims  was  equalledby  the  wisdom  with  which  she  chose 
the  men  to  accomplish  them.  She  had  a  quick  eye  for  merit  of  any 
sort,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  ber  service. 
None  of  our  sovereigns  ever  gathered  such  a  group  of  advisers  to  th«r 
council  board  as  gathered  round  the  council  board  of  Elizabeth,  bat  the 
sagacity  which  chose  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  was  just  as  unerring 
in  its  choice  of  the  meanest  of  her  agcnls.  Her  success,  indeed,  in 
securing  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  end,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Leicester,  precisely  the  right  men  for  the  work  she  set  them  to  do. 
sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest  characteristic  of  her  intellect. 
If  in  loftiness  of  aim  her  temper  fell  below  many  of  the  tempers  of 
her  time,  in  the  breadth  of  its  range,  in  the  universality  of  its  sympath)' 
It  stood  far  above  them  all.  Elizabeth  could  talk  poetry  with  Spenser 
and  philosophy  with  Bruno ;  she  could  discuss  Euphuism  with  Lyly,  and 
enjoy  the  chivalry  of  Essex ;  she  could  turn  from  talk  of  the  last  fashions 
to  pore  with  Cecil  over  despatches  and  treasury  books  ;  she  could  pass 
from  tracking  traitors  with  Walsingham  to  settle  points  of  doctrine 
with  Parker,  or  to  calculate  with  Frobisher  the  chances  of  a  north-west 
passage  to  the  Indies.  The  versatility  and  many-sidedness  of  her  mind 
enabled  her  to  understand  every  phase  of  the  intellectual  movement 
of  her  day,  and  to  fix  by  a  sort  of  instinct  on  its  higher  representatives. 
But  the  greatness  of  the  Queen  rests  above  all  on  her  power  over  her 
people.  We  have  had  grander  and  nobler  rulers,  but  none  so  popular  as 
;  Elizabeth.  The  passion  of  love,  of  loyalty,  of  admiration  which  finds 
j  its  most  perfect  expression  in  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  pulsed  as  intensely 
through  the  veins  of  her  meanest  subjects.  To  England,  during  her 
I  reign  of  half  a  century,  she  was  a  virgin  and  a  Protestant  Queen ;  and  her 
■  immorality,  her  absolute  want  of  religious  enthusiasm,  failed  utterly  to 
I  blur  the  brightness  of  the  national  ideal.  Her  worst  acts  broke  fruitlessly 
against  the  general  devotion.  A  Puritan,  whose  hand  she  hacked  off  in 
&  freak  of  tyrannous  resentment,  waved  the  stump  round  his  head,  and 
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ted  "  God  save  Queen  Eliiabeth."  Of  her  faults,  indeed,  England 
nd  the  circle  of  her  court  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  shiftings  of  ^ 
iplomacy  were  never  seen  outside  the  Royal  closet.  The  nation  at 
:  could  only  judge  her  foreign  policy  by  its  main  outlines,  by  its  tem- 
nceand  good  sense,  and, above  all,  by  its  success.  But  every  English- 
was  able  to  judge  Eliiabeth  in  her  mle  at  home,  in  her  love  of  peace, 
ostinctof  order,  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  her  government,  the 
:ious  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  among  warring  factions, 
h  gave  the  country  an  unexampled  tranquillity  at  a  time  when 
St  every  othep  country  in  Europe  was  torn  with  civil  war.     Every 

of  the  growing  prosperity,  the  sight  of  London  as  it  became  the 
:  of  the  world,  of  stately  mansions  as  they  rose  on  every  manor, 

and  justly  told,  in  Elizabeth's  favour.  In  one  act  of  her  civil  ad- 
strationsheshowed  the  boldness  and  originality  of  a  great  ruler;  for 
tpening  of  her  reign  saw  her  face  the  social  difficulty  which  had  so 

impeded  English  progress,  by  the  issue  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
h  ended  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  hy  the  system  of  poor-laws. 

commerce  indeed  laws  could  do  little ;  and  Elizabeth's  active 
ference  hindered  rather  than  furthered  its  advance  ;  but  the  inter- 
icc  was  for  the  most  part  well  meant,  and  her  statue  in  the  centre 
le  London  Exchange  was  a  tribute  on  the  part  of  the  merchant- 
1  to  the  interest  with  which  she  watched,  and  shared  personally  in, 
Dterprises.  Her  thrift  won  a  general  gratitude.  The  memories  of 
Terror  and  of  the  Martyrs  threw  into  bright  relief  the  aversion 
I  bloodshed  which  was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  reign,  and  never 
lly  wanting  through  its  fiercer  close.  Above  all,  there  was  a  general 
idence  in  het  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  national  temper.  Her 
;r  was  always  on  the  public  pulse.  She  knew  exactly  when  she 
i  resist  the  feeling  of  her  people,  and  when  she  must  give  way 
re  the  new  sentiment  of  freedom  which  her  policy  had  uncon- 
isly  fostered.  ,  But  when  she  retreated,  her  defeat  had  all  the  grace 
ctory ;  and  the  frankness  and  unreserve  of  her  surrender  won  back 
ice  the  love  that  her  resistance  had  lost.  Her  attitude  at  home, 
ict,  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  pride  in  the  well-being  of  her 
Kts,  and  whose  longing  for  iheir  favour,  was  the  one  warm  touch 
iC  coldness  of  her  natural  temper.     If  Elizabeth  could  be  said  to 

anything,  she  loved  England.  "  Nothing,"  she  said  to  her  first 
lament  in  words  of  unwonted  fire,  "  nothing,  no  worldly  thing 
;r  the  sun,  is  so  dear  to  me  as  (he  love  and  good-will  of  my 
Kts."    And  ihe  love  and  good-will  which  were  so  dear  to  her  she 

ic  clung  perhaps  to  her  popularity  the, more  passionately  that  it 
n  some  measure  from  her  the  terrible  loneliness  of  her  life.  She 
the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  last  of  Henry's  children  ;  and  her 

est  relatives  were  Mary  Stuart  and  the  House  of  Suffolk,  one  th« 
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but  a  barren  stock." 
the  loneliness  of  her  n 
around  her,  si 


avowed,  the  other  the  secret  claimant  of  her  throne.  Among  her 
mother's  kindred  she  found  but  a  distant  cousin.  Whatever  womanly 
tenderness  she  had,  wrapt  itself  around  Leicester ;  but  a  marriage  with 
Leicester  was  impossible,  and  every  other  union,  could  she  even  have 
bent  to  one,  was  denied  to  her  by  the  political  difficulties  of  her 
position.  The  one  cry  of  bitterness  which  burst  from  Elizabeth 
revealed  her  terrible  sense  of  the  solitude  of  her  life.  "  The  Queen 
of  Scots,"  she  cried  at  the  birth  of  James,  "  has  a  fair  son,  and  I  am 
t  the  loneliness  of  her  position  only  reflected 
ire.  She  stood  utterly  apart  from  (he  world 
s  above  it,  sometimes  below  it,  but  never  of  it 
\  only  on  her  intellectual  side  that  Elizabeth  touched  the 
England  of  her  day.  All  its  moial  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her. 
It  was  a  time  when  men  were  being  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the  new 
moral  energy  which  seemed  suddenly  to  pulse  through  the  whole 
people ;  when  honour  and  enthusiasm  took  colours  of  poetic  beauty,  and 
religion  became  a  chivalry.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  men  around 
her  touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  &ir  tints  of  a  picture  would  have 
touched  her.  She  made  her  market  with  equal  indifference  out  of  the 
heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  bigoUy  of  Philip.  The  noUest 
aims  and  lives  were  only  counters  on  her  board.  She  was  the  one 
soul  in  her  realm  whom  the  news  of  St.  Bartholomew  stirred  to  no 
lasting  thirst  for  vengeance  ;  and  while  England  was  thrilling  with  its 
triumph  over  the  Armada,  its  Queen  was  coolly  grumbling  over  the  cost, 
and  making  her  profit  out  of  the  spoilt  provisions  she  had  ordered  for 
the  fleet  that  saved  her.  To  the  voice  of  gratitude,  indeed,  she  was 
absolutely  deaf.  She  accepted  service,  such  as  never  was  rendered 
to  an  English  sovereign,  without  a  thought  of  return.  Walsingham 
spent  his  fortune  in  saving  her  life  and  her  throne,  and  she  lefi  him 
to  die  a  beggar.  Whatever  odium  or  loss  her  manceuvres  incurred 
she  flung  upon  her  councillors.  To  screen  her  part  in  Mary's  death 
she  called  on  Davison  to  perish  broken-hearted  in  the  Tower.  But  as 
if  by  a  strange  irony,  it  was  to  this  very  want  of  sympathy  that  she 
owed  some  of  the  grander  features  of  her  character.  If  she  was 
without  love,  she  was  without  hate.  She  cherished  no  petty  resent- 
ments ;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  suspicion  of  the  men  who  served 
her.  She  was  indilTerent  to  abuse.  Her  good-humour  was  never 
ruffled  by  the  charges  of  wantonness  and  cruelty  with  which  the 
Jesuits  filled  every  court  in  Europe.  She  was  insensible  to  fear.  Her 
life  became  at  last  the  mark  for  assassin  after  assassin,  but  the 
thought  of  peril  was  the  one  hardest  to  bring  home  to  her,  Even 
when  the  Catholic  plots  broke  out  in  her  very  household,  she  would 
listen  lo  no  proposals  for  the  removal  of  Catholics  from  her  court.  ^ 
It  was  this  moral  isolation  which  told  so  strangely  both  for  good 
and  for  evil  on  her  policy  towards  the  Church.    No  woman  ever  lived 
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who  was  so  totally  destitute  of  the  setitiment  of  religion.  While  the 
world  around  her  was  being  swayed  more  and  more  by  theological  , 
beliefs  and  controversies,  Elizabeth  was  absolutely  untouched  by  them. 
She  was  a  child  of  the  Italian  Renascence  rather  thaji  of  the  New 
Leaniing  of  Colet  or  Erasmus,  and  her  attitude  towards  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  time  was  that  of  Lorenio  de*  Medici  towards  Savonarola. 
Her  mind  was  immffled  by  the  spiritual  problems  which  were  vexing 
the  minds  around  her  ;  to  Elizabeth,  indeed,  they  were  not  only 
miintelligible,  they  were  a  little  ridiculous.  She  Jiad  the  same  intel- 
lectual contempt  for  the  coarser  superstition  of  the  Romanist  as  for 
the  lugotry  of  the  Protestant.  She  ordered  images  to  be  flung  into 
the  fire,  and  quizzed  the  Puritans  as  "  brethren  in  Christ"  But  she 
had*no  sort  of  religious  aversion  for  either  Puritan  or  Papist.  The 
Protestants  grumbled  at  the  Catholic  nobles  whom  she  admitted  to 
the  presence.  The  Catholics  grumbled  at  (he  Protestant  statesmen 
whom  she  called  to  her  council  board.  But  to  Elizabeth  the  arrange- 
ment was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  wocld.  She  looked  at  theo- 
logical differences  in  a  purely  political  light  She  agreed  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  that  a  kingdom  was  well  worth  a  mass.  It  seemed  an 
obvious  thing  to  her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion  as  a  means  of 
deceiving  Philip,  or  to  gain  a  point  in  negotiation  by  restoring  the 
crucifix  to  her  chapel.  The  tirst  interest  in  her  own  mind  was  the 
interest  of  public  order,  and  she  never  could  understand  how  it  could 
jwl  to  be  first  in  everyone's  mind.  Her  ingenuity  set  itself  to  con- 
stmct  a  system  in  which  ecclesiastical  unity  should  not  jar  against 
the  lights  of  conscience  ;  a  compromise  which  merely  required  outer 
"conformity"  to  the  estabUshed  worship  while,  as  she  was  never  weary 
of  repeating,  it  "left  opinion  free."  For  this  purpose  she  fell  back 
fifom  the  very  first  on  the  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "  I  will  do," 
she  told  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "  as  my  father  did."  She  let  the 
connexion  with  Rome  drop  quietly  without  any  overt  act  of  sepa- 
ration. The  first  work  of  her  Parliament  was  to  undo  the  woric  of 
Mary,  to  repeal  the  Statutes  of  Heresy,  to  dissolve  the  refounded 
monasteries,  and  to  restore  the  Royal  Supremacy.  At  her  entry 
into  London  Elizabeth  kissed  the  English  Bible  which  the  citizens  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  promised  "  diligently  to  read  therein."  Further  she 
had  no  persona)  wish  to  go.  A  third  of  the  Council,  and  two-thirds 
nf  the  people,  were  as  opposed  to  any  radical  changes  in  religion  as 
the  Queen.  Among  the  gentry  the  older  and  wealthier  were  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  only  the  younger  and  meaner  on  the  other. 
But  it  was  soon  necessary  to  go  further.  If  the  Protestants  were  the 
less  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the  more  vigorous  party ;  and 
the  exiles  who  returned  from  Gencvabrought  with  them  afiercer  haired 
of  Catholicism.  Transubstantiation  and  the  Mass  were  identified 
with  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  while  Edward's  Prayer-book  was  hallowed 
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by  the  memories  of  the  Martyrs.  But,  in  her  restoration  of  the  English 
Prayei^book,  some  slight  alterations  made  by  Elizabeth  in  its  language 
ihowed  her  wish  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  as  far  as  possible.  She 
Had  no  mind  to  commit  herself  to  the  system  of  the  Protectorate^ 
She  dropped  the  words  "  Head  of  the  Church "  from  the  Royal  title. 
The  fon)--two  Articles  were  left  for  some  years  in  abeyance.  If  Eliza- 
beth had  had  her  will,  she  would  have  retained  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergj-,  and  restored  the  use  of  cnicifixes  in  the  churches.  But  she 
again  foiled  by  the  increased  bitterness  of  the  religious  division. 
The  London  mob  tore  down  the  crosses  in  the  streets.  Her  attempt 
to  retain  the  crucifix  fell  dead  before  the  tierce  opposition  of  the 
Protestant  dergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marian  bishops,  with  a 
single  exeeption,  discerned  the  Protestant  drift  of  the  changes  she  was 
making,  and  bore  impriionment  and  deprivation  rather  than  accept 
them.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  compromise  of  Eliiabeth  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  acceptable.  The  whole  of  the  clergy,  save  two 
hundred,  submitted  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  adopted  the  Prayer- 
book.  No  marked  repugnance  to  the  new  worship  was  shown  by  the 
people  at  large  ;  and  Elizabeth  was  able  to  turn  from  questions  of 
beUef  to  the  question  of  order.  On  one  point  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Church  she  was  iesol\'ed  to  make  no  difference.  To  the  end  of  her 
reign  she  remained  as  bold  a  plunderer  of  its  wealth  as  either  t&  her 
predecessor!,  and  caived  out  rewards  for  her  ministers  from  the 
Church-lands  with  a  queenly  disregard  of  the  rights  of  property. 
Lord  Burleigh  built  up  the  estate  of  the  house  of  Cecil  out  of  the 
demesnes  of  the  see  of  Peterborough.  The  neighbourhood  of  Halton 
Garden  to  Ely  Place  recalls  the  spoliation  of  another  bishopric  in 
favour  of  the  Queen's  sprightly  chancellor.  Her  reply  to  the  bishop's 
protest  against  this  robbery  showed  what  Eliiabeth  meant  by  her 
Ecclesiastical  Supremacy.  "  Proud  prelate,"  she  wrote,  "  you  know 
what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  you  arel  If  you  do  not 
immediately  comply  ivith  my  request,  by  God  I  will  unfrock  you." 
But  she  suffered  no  plunder  save  her  own,  and  she  was  earnest  for  the 
restoration  of  order  and  decency  in  the  outer  arrangements  of  the 
Church. 

Her  selection  of  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  her 
agent  in  its  reorganization  was  probably  dictated  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  character  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Theologically  the 
Primate  was  a  moderate  man,  but  he  was  resolute  to  restore  order 
in  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church.  The  whole  machinery 
of  public  religion  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  rapid  and 
radical  changes  of  the  past  two  reigns.  In  some  dioceses  a  third  of 
the  parishes  were  without  clergymen.  The  churches  themselves  were 
falling  into  ruin.  The  majority  of  the  parish  priests  were  still  Catholic 
in  heart ;  in  the  north,  indeed,  they  made  little  disguise  of  their  re- 
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actionary  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  minority 
among  the  clei^  were  already  disgusting  the  people  by  their  violence 
and  greed.  Chapters  had  begun  to  plunder  their  own  estates  by 
leases  and  fines  and  by  felling  timber.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy 
were  a  perpetual  scandal,  a  scandal  which  ivas  increased  when  the 
gorgeous  vestments  of  the  old  worship  were  cut  up  into  gowns  and 
bodices  for  the  priests'  wives.  The  new  services  became  scenes  of 
utter  disorder,  where  the  clergy  wore  what  dress  they  pleased,  and 
the  communicant  stood  or  sate  as  he  liked  ;  while  the  old  altars  ' 
broken  down  and  the  communion-table  was  often  a  bare  board  upon 
trestles.  The  people,  naturally  enough,  were  found  to  be  "utterly 
devoid  of  religion,"  and  came  to  church  "as  to  a  May  game."  To 
the  diffictdties  which  Parker  found  in  the  temper  of  the.Refonncrs  and 
their  opponents,  new  difhculties  were  added  by  the  freaks  of  the 
Queen.  If  she  had  no  convictions,  she  had  tastes ;  and  her  taste 
revolted  from  the  bareness  of  Protestant  ritual,  and  above  all  from 
the  marriage  of  priests.  "  Leave  that  alone,"  she  shouted  Co  Qean 
Nowell  from  the  Royal  closet  as  he  denounced  the  use  of  images — 
"Stick  to  your  text,  Master  Dean,  leave  that  alone  !"  Parker  how- 
ever was  firm  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  the  crucifix  or  of 
celibacy,  and  Eliiabeth  showed  her  resentment  at  his  firmness  by  an 
insult  to  his  wife.  Married  ladies  were  addressed  at  this  time  as 
"Madam,"  unmarried  ladies  as  "Mistress  ;"  and  when  Mrs.  Parker 
advanced  at  the  dose  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment  at  Lambeth  to 
take  leave  of  the  Queen,  Elizabeth  feigned  a  momentary  hesitation. 
"Madam,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  1  am 
loth  to  call  you ;  however  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer."  But 
freaks  of  this  sort  had  little  real  influence  on  the  Queen's  policy,  or  on 
the  steady  support  which  she  gave  to  the  Primate  in  his  work  of  order. 
The  vacant  sees  were  tilled  for  the  most  part  with  learned  and  able 
men ;  the  plunder  of  the  Church  by  the  nobles  was  checked ;  and 
England  was  settling  quietly  down  again  in  religious  peace  when  a  pro- 
hibition from  Rome  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholics  at  the  new  wor- 
ship. The  order  was  widely  obeyed,  and  the  obedience  was  accepted 
by  Elizabeth  as  a  direct  act  of  defiance.  Heavy  "  fines  for  recusancy," 
levied  on  all  who  absented  themselves  from  church,  became  a  constant 
source  of  supply  to  the  Royal  exchequer.  Meanwhile  Parker  was 
labouring  for  a  uniformity  of  faith  and  worship  amongst  the  clergy. 
Of  the  forty-two  articles  enjoined  by  Edward,  thirty-nine  were  re- 
stored as  a  standard  of  belief,  and  a  commission  was  opened  by  the 
Queen's  order  at  Lambeth,  with  the  Primate  at  its  head,  to  enforce  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  all  matters  of  public  worship.  At  one  critical 
moment  theextreme  Protestants  took  alarm,  churchwardens  in  London 
refused  to  provide  surplices,  and  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  suspend 
the  more  recalcitrant  ministers.    But  the  work  of  the  Commission 
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was  too  clearly  needed  to  be  permanently  resisted  ;  the  n 
Protestants  were  suffered  to  preach  by  connivance  ;   and  throughout 
the  Church  at  large  some  kind  of  decent  order  was  restored,  x 

The  settlement  of  religion  however  was  the  least  pressing  of  the 
cares  which  met  Elizabeth  as  she  mounted  the  throne.  The  country 
was  drained  by  war  ;  yet  she  could  only  free  herself  from  war,  and 
from  the  depteodence  on  Spain  which  it  involved,  by  acquiescing  in  the 
loss  of  Calais.  But  though  peace  was  won  by  the  sacrifice,  France 
remained  openly  hostile  ;  the  Dauphin  and  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart, 
assumed  the  arms  and  style  of  King  and  Queen  of  England  ;  and  their 
pretensions  became  a  source  of  immediate  danger  through  the  pre- 
sence of  a  French  army  in  Scotland.  To  understand,  however,  what 
had  taken  place  there  we  must  cursorily  review  the  past  history  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom.  From  the  moment  when  England  finally 
abandoned  the  fruitless  effort  to  subdue  it,  the  story  of  Scotland  had 
been  a  miserable  one.  Whatever  peace  might  be  concluded,  a  sleep- 
less dread  of  the  old  danger  from  the  South  tied  the  country  to  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  dragged  it  into  the  vortex  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  But  after  the  great  defeat  and  capture  of  David  in 
the  field  of  Neville's  Cross,  the  struck  died  down,  on  both  sides 
into  marauding  forays  and  battles,  like  those  of  Otterbum  and 
Homildon  Hill,  in  which  alternate  victories  were  won  by  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  Scotch  or  English  border.  The  ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase" 
brings  home  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  the  daring  and  defiance 
which  stirred  Sidney's  heart  "  like  a  trumpet,"  but  its  effect  on  the  ■ 
internal  development  of  Scotland  was  utterly  ruinous.  The  houses 
of  Douglas  and  of  March,  which  it  raised  into  supremacy,  only 
interrupted  their  strife  with  England  to  battle  fiercely  with  one 
another  or  to  coerce  the  King.  The  power  of  the  Crown  sank  in  fact 
into  insignificance  under  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  line  of  Stuart, 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  Bruce.  Invasions  and  civil  feuds  not  only  arrested,  but  even 
rolled  back  the  national  industry  and  prosperity.  The  country  was 
a  chaos  of  disorder  and  misrule,  in  which  the  peasant  and  the 
trader  were  the  victims  of  feudal  outrage.  The  Border  became 
a  lawless  land,  where  robbery  and  violence  reigned  utterly  without 
check.  So  pitiable  seemed 'the  state  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
clans  of  the  Highlands  drew  together  at  last  to  swoop  upon  it  as  a 
certain  prey ;  but  the  common  peril  united  the  factions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  victory  of  Harlaw  saved  the  Lowlands  from  the  rule 
of  the  Celt  A  great  name  at  last  broke  the  line  of  its  worthless 
kings.  Schooled  by  a  long  captivity  in  England,  James  the  First 
returned  to  his  realm  to  be  the  ablest  of  her  rulers,  as  he  was  the  first 
of  her  poets.  In  the  twelve  years  of  a  short  but  wonderful  reign, 
justice  and  order  were  restored  for  a  while,  the  Paiiiament  organized 
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on  the  Englishmodelfthe  clans  of  the  Highlands  assailed  in  their  own 
fastnesses  and  reduced  to  swear  fealty  to  the  "Saxon"  king.  He 
turned  to  assail  the  great  houses,  but  feudal  violence  was  still  too 
stTDOg  for  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  a  band  of  ruRians  who  burst  into 
[be  Roya]  chamber  left  the  King  lifeless  with  sixteen  stabs  in  his  body. 
The  death  of  James  was  the  signal  for  an  open  stru^le  for  supremacy 
between  the  House  of  Douglas  and  the  Crown,  which  lasted  through 
half  a  century.  Order,  however,  crept  gradually  in  ;  the  exile  of  the 
Douglases  leA  the  Scottish  monarchs  supreme  in  the  Lowlands ;  while 
their  dominion  over  the  Highlands  was  secured  by  the  ruin  of  the  tx>rds 
of  the  Isles.  The  fatal  contest  with  England  ceased  with  the  ac 
sioir  of  the  House  of  Tudor ;  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
bound  for  a  time  the  two  kingdoms  together  by  bestowing  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Margaret  on  the  Scottish  king.  The  union  was  : 
dissolved  however  by  his  son's  claims  of  supremacy,  and  by  the 
intrigues  of  Wolsey  ;  war  broke  out  anew,  and  the  terrible  defeat  and 
death  of  James  the  Fourth  at  Flodden  Field  involved  his  realm  ir 
turbulence  and  misrule  of  a  minority.  The  actual  reign  of  bis  sue 
sor,  James  the  Fifth,  had  hardly  begun,  when  his  sympathies 
the  English  Catholics  aided  the  ambition  Of  Somerset  in  plunging 
the  two  countries  into  a  fresh  struggle.  His  defeat  at  Solway  Moor 
brought  the  young  King  broken-hearted  to  his  grave.  "  It  came  with 
a  lass  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass,"  he  cried,  as  they  brought  him  oi 
death-bed  the  news  of  Mary  Stuart's  birth.  The  hand  of  his  infant 
successor  at  once  became  the  subject  of  rivalry  between  England  and 
France.  Had  Mary,  as  Somerset  desired,  been  wedded  to  Edward 
the  Sixth,  the  whole  destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  realms  ;  but  the  recent  bloodshed  had  embittered 
Scotland,  and  the  high-handed  way  in  which  the  English  statesmen 
pushed  their  marri^e  project  completed  the  breach.  Somerset's  ii 
\-asion  and  victory  at  Pinkie  Clough  only  enabled  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
French  wife  of  James  the  Fifth,  who  bad  become  Regent  oF  the  reahn 
his  death,  to  induce  the  Scotch  estates  to  consent  to  the  union  of  her 
child  with  the  heir  of  the  French  crown,  the  Dauphin  Francis,  From 
that  moment,  as  we  have  seen,  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Queet 
the  English  throne  became  so  formidable  a  danger  as  to  drive  Mary 
Tudor  to  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  But  the  danger  became 
a  still  greater  one  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy 
no  Catholic  acknowledged,  and  whose  religious  attitude  tended 
throw  the  Catholic  party  into  her  rival's  hands.  / 

In  spite  of  the  peace  with  France,  therefore,  Francis  and  Mary 
persisted  in  their  pretensions  ;  and  a  French  force  which  occupied 
Leith  was  slowly  increased,  with  the  connivance  of  Mary  of  Guise. 
The  appearance  of  this  force  on  the  Border  was  intended  to  bring 
about  a  Catholic  rising.    Rut  the  hostility  between  France  and  S'^m 
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bound  Philip,  far  the  moment,  to  the  support  of  Elizabeth ;  and  his 
influence  over  the  Catholics  secured  quiet  for  a  lime.  The  Queen,  too, 
played  with  their  hopes  of  a  religious  reaction  by  talk  of  her  own 
conversion,  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  crucitix  into  her  chapel,  and 
by  plans  for  her  marriage  with  an  Austrian  and  Catholic  prince. 
Meanwhile  she  parried  the  blow  in  Scotland  itself,  where  the  Refor- 
mation had  just  begun  to  gain  ground,  by  secretly  encouraging  the 
"  Loids  of  the  Congregation,"  as  the  nobles  who  headed  the  Protestant 
patty  were  styled,  to  rise  against  the  Regent.  Eliiabeth's  diplomacy 
gained  her  a  year,  and  her  matchless  activity  used  the  year  to  good 
purpose.  Order  was  restored  throughout  England,  the  Church  wag  re- 
organized, the  debts  of  the  Crown  were  paid  off,  the  treasury  recruited, 
navy  created,  and  a  force  was  ready  for  action  in  the  north,  when  the 
defeat  of  her  Scotch  adherents  forced  her  at  last  to  throw  aside  the 
mask.  As  yet  she  stood  almost  alone  in  her  self-reliance.  Spain,  while 
supporting  her,  believed  her  ruin  to  be  certain  ;  France  despised  her 
chances  ;  her  very  Council  was  in  despair.  The  one  minister  in  whom 
she  really  confided  was  Cecil,  the  youngest  and  boldest  of  her  advisers, 
and  even  Cecil  trembled  for  her  success.  But  lies  and  hesitation  were 
no  sooner  put  aside  than  the  Queen's  vigour  and  tenacity  came  fairly 
into  play.  Wynter,  the  English  admiral,  appeared  suddenly  on  the 
Forth,  and  forced  D'Oysel,  the  French  commander,  to  fall  back  upon 
Leith,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  crushing  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  France  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
could  give  little  help  save  by  negotiation  ,-  but  Elizabeth  refused  to 
accept  any  tenns  save  the  withdrawal  of  every  Frenchman,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  claim  of  Mary  Stuart  upon  her  crown.  On 
the  refusal  of  these  terms,  Lord  Grey  moved  over  the  border  with 
3  men  to  join  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  siege  of  Leitb. 
The  Scots,  indeed,  gave  little  aid ;  and  Philip,  in  his  jealousy  of 
Eliiabeth's  sudden  strength,  denunded  the  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  while  an  assault  on  the  town  signally  failed.  But  Eliiabeth  was 
immoveable.  Famine  did  its  work  better  than  the  sword  \  and  in  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  bought  the  liberation  of  their  armj 
by  a  pledge  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  and  by  an  admission  of  the 
Queen's  title  to  her  throne.  The  government  of  Scotland  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  its  lords ;  and  the  provision  which 
secured  for  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  bound  to 
Elizabeth  a  party  which  would  be  of  service  to  her  in  any  danger  from 
the  North. 
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\AiilherUas. — To  those  mentioned  in  the  previous  sectioa,  we  may  add 
Strjpe's  "Lives  of  Grindal  and  Whitgift,"  the  French  despatches  of  F^ekm, 
Howell'i  "Stale  Trials;"  and  for  the  Dutch  revolt  Motley's  "  Histoiy  of  the 
United  Netherlands. "]' 

The  issue  of  the  Scotch  war  revealed  suddenly  to  Europe  the  vigour 
of  Eliubetb,  and  the  real  strength  of  her  throne.  She  had  freed  her- 
self from  the  control  of  Philip,  she  had  defied  France,  she  had 
averted  the  danger  from  the  North  by  the  creation  of  an  Enghsh  party 
amoi^  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The  same  use  of  religious  divisions 
soon  gave  her  a  similar  check  on  the  hostility  of  Fiance.  The 
Huguenots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  had  becotne  a 
formidable  party  under  the  guidance  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  ;  and 
the  defeat  of  their  rising  against  the  family  of  the  Guises,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Catholics  and  vrere  supreme  at  the  Court 
of  Francis  and  Mary,  threw  them  on  the  support  and  alliance  of 
Elizabeth,  But  if  the  decisive  outbreak  of  the  great  religious  struggle, 
so  long  looked  for  between  the  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  gave  Elizabeth 
strength  abroad,  it  weakened  her  at  home.  Her  Catholic  subjects  lost 
all  hope  of  her  conversion  as  they  saw  the  Queen  allying  herself  with 
the  Scotch  lords  and  the  French  Huguenots  ;  her  hopes  of  a  religious 
compromise  in  matters  of  worship  were  broken  by  the  issue  of  a 
Papal  brief  which  forbade  attendance  at  the  English  service  ;  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  freed  like  herself  from  the  fear  of  France  by  its 
rdigious  divisions,  no  longer  held  the  English  Catholics  in  check. 
He  was  preparing,  in  fact,  to  take  a  new  political  stand  as  the  patron 
of  Catholicism  throughout  the  world ;  and  his  troops  were  directed 
to  support  the  Guises  in  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Francis  the  Second,  and  to  attack  the  heretics  wherever  ihcy 
might  find  them.  "  Religion,"  he  told  Elizabeth,  "  was  being  made 
a  cloak  for  anarchy  and  revolution."  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  last  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  were  dispelled  by  the  Queen's 
refiisal  to  take  part  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  Mary  Stuart,  whom 
the  death  of  her  husband  had  left  a  stranger  in  France,  landed 
suddenly  at  Leith.  Girl  as  she  was,  and  she  was  only  nineteen,  she 
was  hardly  inferior  in  intellectual  power  to  Elizabeth  herself,  while  in 
fire  and  grace  and  brilliancy  of  temper  she  stood  high  above  her.  She 
brought  with  her  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  the  French  Renascence  ; 
she  would  lounge  for  days  in  bed,  and  rise  only  at  night  for  dances 
and  music.  But  her  frame  was  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  fatigue ; 
she  galloped  ninety  miles  after  her  last  defeat  without  a  pause  save 
to  change  horses.  She  loved  risk  and  adventure  and  the  ring  of  arms  ; 
as  she  rode  in  a  foray  against  Huntley,  the  grim  swordsman  beside 
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her  heard  her  wish  she  was  a  man,  "  to  know  what  life  it  was  to 
lie  all  ni^t  in  the  field,  or  to  watch  on  the  cawsey  with  a  Glasgow 
r  buckler  and  a  broadsword."  But  in  the  closet  she  was  as  cool  and 
astute  a  politician  as  Elizabeth  herself;  with  plans  as  subtle,  but  of  a 
far  wider  and  grander  range  than  the  Queen's.  "  Whatever  poUcy  is 
in  all  the  chief  and  best  practised  heads  of  France,"  wrote  an  English 
envoy,  "  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit  is  in  all  the  subtle  brains 
of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's  memory,  or  she  can  fetch 
it  out  with  a  wet  finger."  Her  beauty,  her  exquisite  grace  of  tnanner, 
her  generosity  of  temper  and  warmth  of  affection,  her  frankness 
of  speech,  her  sensibility,  her  gaiety,  her  womanly  tears,  her  manlike 
courage,  the  play  and  freedom  of  her  nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry 
that  broke  from  her  at  every  intense  moment  of  her  life,  flung  a  spell 
over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only  deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Even  to  KnoUys,  the  sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,  she  seemed  in 
her  captivity  to  be  "  a  notable  woman."  "  She  seemeth  to  regard  no 
ceremonious  honour  besides  the  acknowledgment  of  her  estate  royaL 
She  showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  to 
be  very  familiar.  She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  on  her 
enemies.  She  shows  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope 
of  victory.  She  desires  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy,  com- 
mending by  name  all  approved  hardy  men  of  her  country  though 
they  be  her  enemies,  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice  even  in  her 
friends."  As  yet  men  knew  nothing  of  the  stem  bigotry,  the  intensity 
of  passion  which  lay  beneath  the  winning  surface  of  Mary's  womao^ 
hood.  But  they  at  once  recognized  her  political  ability.  She  had 
seized  eagerly  on  the  new  strength  which  was  given  her  by  her 
husband's  death.  Her  cause  was  no  longer  hampered,  either  in 
Scotland  or  in  England,  by  a  national  jealousy  of  French  interference 
It  was  with  a  resolve  to  break  the  league  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  Scotch  Protestants,  to  unite  her  own  realm  around  her,  and  thus 
to  give  a  firm  base  for  her  intrigues  among  the  English  Catholics,  that 
Mary  landed  at  Leilh.  The  effect  of  her  presence  was  marvellous. 
Her  personal  fascination  revived  (he  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all 
Scotland  to  her  feet.  Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  oi  the 
Calvinistic  preachers,  alone  withstood  her  spell.  The  rough  Scbtch 
nobles  owned  that  there  was  in  Mary  "  some  enchantment  whereby 
men  are  bewitched."  A  promise  of  religious  toleration  united  her 
subjects  as  one  man  in  support  of  the  temperate  claim  which  she 
advanced  to  be  named  Elizabeth's  successor  in  Parliament  But 
the  question  of  the  succession,  like  the  question  of  her  marriage, 
was  with  Elizabeth  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with 
a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  suitor  would  have  been  equally  the  end 
of  her  system  of  balance  and  national  union,  a  signal  for  the 
revolt  of  the  party  which  she  dis^pointed,  and  for  the  triumphant 
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dictation  of  the  party  which  she  satisfied.  "  If  a  Catholic  prince 
come  here,"  a  Spanish  ambassador  wrote  while  pressing  an  Austrian 
marriage,  "the  first  mass  he  attends  will  be  the  signal  for  a  revolt." 
To  name  a  Protestant  successor  from  the  House  of  Suffolk  would 
have  driven  every  Catholic  to  insurrection.  To  name  Mary  was  t 
stir  Protestantism  to  a  rising  of  despair,  and  to  leave  Elizabeth  a 
the  mercy  of  every  fanatical  assassin  who  wished  to  clear  the  way 
for  a  Catholic  ruler,  "  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  was  the  Queen's  reply  U 
Mar)',  "  as  to  hang  a  winding  sheet  before  my  eyes."  But  the  pressun 
on  her  was  great,  and  Mary  looked  to  the  triumph  of  Catholicism  ir 
France  to  increase  the  pressure.  It  was  this  which  drove  Elizabeth 
to  listen  to  the  cry  of  die  Huguenots  at  the  moment  when  they  w 
yielding  to  the  strength  of  the  Guises.  Hate  war  as  she  might, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  dragged  her  into  the  great  struggle ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Philip,  money  and  seven  thousand 
men  w^e  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  under  Cond^. 
fetal  overthrow  of  the  Huguenot  army  at  Dreux  Icfl  the  Guises 
masters  of  France,  and  brought  the  danger  to  the  very  doors  of 
England.  The  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  rose  higher,  and  the 
measures  of  the  Parliament  showed  its  apprehensions  of  civil  w 
"  There  has  been  enough  of  words,"  said  the  Puritan  Sir  Francis 
Knollys;  "it  were  time  to  draw  sword  ;"  and  the  sword  was  drawn 
in  a  Test  Act,  the  first  in  a  series  of  penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon 
the  Enghsh  Catholics  for  two  hundred  years,  by  which  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
exacted  from  all  holders  of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  within  the  realm, 
with  the  exception  of  peers.  At  this  crisis,  however,  Elizabeth  « 
able,  as  usual,  to  "  count  much  on  Fortune."    The  a 


the  Duke  of  Guise  broke  up  his  party ;  a  policy  of  moderation  and 
bakuice  prevailed  at  the  French  Court ;  and  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who 
was  now  supreme,  was  parted  from  Mary  Stuart  by  a  bitter  hatc.^^ 

The  Queen's  good  luck  was  chequered  by  a  merited  humiliation. 
She  bad  sold  her  aid  to  the  Huguenots  in  their  hour  of  distress  at 
price  of  the  surrender  of  Havre,  and  Havre  was  again  wrested  from 
her  by  the  reunion  of  the  French  parties.  But  she  had  secured  a 
year's  respite  in  her  anxieties ;  and  Mary  wasutterly  foiled  in  her  plan 
for  bringing  the  pressure  of  a  united  Scotland,  backed  by  France, 
to  bear  upon  her  rival.  But  the  defeat  only  threw  her  on  a 
more  fonnidable  scheme.  She  was  weary  of  the  mask  of  religious 
indifference  which  her  policy  had  forced  her  to  wear  with  the  vie 
securing  the  general  support  of  her  subjects.  She  resolved  now  to  appeal 
to  the  English  Catholics  on  the  ground  of  Catholicism.  Their  sympa- 
thies had  as  yet  been  divided.  Next  to  Mary  in  the  hereditary  line  of 
succession  stood  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  the  son  of  the  Countess 
of  Lennox,  and  grandson  of  Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second  marriage 
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with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  as  Marywas  her  grandchild  by  Margaret's  first 
marriage  with  James  the  Fourth.  The  Lennoxes  bad  remained  rigid 
Catholics,  and  it  was  upon  their  succession  rather  than  on  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  that  the  hopes  of  the  English  CathoUcs  had  till  now  been 
fixed.  It  was  by  a  match  with  Henry  Stuart  that  Mary  determined  to 
unite  the  forces  of  Catholicism.  With  wonderful  subtlety  she  succeeded 
indispelling  Elizabeth's  suspicions,  while  drawing  the  boy  and  his  mother 
to  her  Court ;  and  the  threat  of  war  with  which  the  English  Queen 
strove  too  late  to  prevent  the  marriage  only  succeeded  in  hastenit^  it. 
The  match  was  regarded  on  all  sides  as  a  challenge  to  Frotestantum. 
Philip,  who  had  till  now  regarded  Mary's  pretence  of  toleration  and 
her  hopes  from  France  with  equal  suspicion,  was  at  last  wann  in  com- 
mendii^  her  cause.  "She  is  die  one  gate,"  he  owned,  "  through  which 
Religion  can  be  restored  in  England.  All  the  rest  are  closed."  The 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  woke  with  a  start  from  their  confidence  in 
the  Queen,  and  her  half-brother.  Lord  James  Stuart,  better  known 
later  on  as  Eatl  of  Murray,  mustered  his  Protestant  confederates. 
But  their  revolt  was  hardly  declared  when  Mary  marched  on  them 
with  pistols  in  her  belt,  and  drove  their  leaders  helplessly  over  the 
Border.  Her  boldness  and  energy  cowed  Elizabeth  into  the  meanest 
dissimi)lation,  while  the  announcement  of  her  pregnancy  soon  gave 
\  strength  which  swept  aside  Philip's  counsels  of  caution  and 
delay.  "  With  the  help  of  God  and  of  your  Holiness,"  Mary  vrrote 
to  the  Pope,  "  I  will  leap  over  the  wall."  Riiiio,  an  Italian  who  had 
counselled  the  marriage,  still  remained  her  adviser,  and  the  daring 
advice  he  gave  fell  in  with  her  natural  temper.  She  had  resolved  in 
the  coming  Parliament  to  restore  Catholicism  in  Scotland.  France 
in  a  fresh  revolution  fell  again  under  the  Guises,  and  offered  her 
support.  The  English  Catholics  of  the  North  prepared  to  revolt  as 
as  she  was  ready  to  aid  them.  No  such  danger  had  ever 
threatened  Elizabeth  as  this,  but  everything  hung  on  the  will  of  a 
m  whose  passions  were  even  stronger  than  her  will.  Mary  had 
staked  all  on  her  union  with  Damley,  and  yet  only  a  few  montlu  bad 
passed  since  her  wedding  day  when  men  saw  that  she  "hated  the 
King."  The  boy  turned  out  a  dissolute,  insolent  husband  ;  and  Mary's 
scornful  refusal  of  his  claim  of  the  "  crown  matrimonial,"  a  refiisal 
probably  inspired  by  her  Italian  minister  Riiiio,  drove  bis  jealousy 
to  madness.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Queen  revealed  the  extent 
of  her  schemes  by  the  attainder  of  Murray  and  his  adherents  and  by 
her  dismissal  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  young  King,  followed  by 
his  kindred  the  Douglases,  burst  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Riizio 
from  her  presence,  and  stabbed  him  brutally  on  the  stair-head.  The 
darker  features  of  Mary's  character  were  now  to  develop  themselves. 
Darnley,  keen  as  was  her  thirst  for  vengeance  on  him,  was  needful  as 
yet  to  her  revenge  on  his  abettors,  and  to  the  triumph  of  her  political 
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mims.  Sbe  masked  her  hatred  beoeath  a  show  of  affection  iriiichMveied 
the  wretched  boy  from  his  feUow-conspirators ;  then,  flinging  herself 
into  Dimbar,  she  nuirched  in  triumph  on  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  eight 
thoosand  men,  while  the  Douglases  and  the  Protestant  Lords  who  had 
ahinnk  from  joining  Murray  fled  to  England  or  their  strongholds.    Her 
intiigueB  with  the  English  Catholics  she  had  never  interrupted,  and  her 
Court  was  full  of  Papists  from  the  northern  counties.    "  Your  actions," 
Elizabeth  wrote  in  a  sudden  break  of  fierce  candour,  "are  as  full  of 
venom  as  your  words  are  of  honey."    The  birth  of  her  child,  the  future 
Juats  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  doubled  Mary's 
■trength,    "Her  friends  were  so  increased,"  an  ambassador  wrote  to 
her  from  England,  "  that  many  whole  shires  were  ready  to  rebel,  and 
th«T  captains  named  by  election  of  the  nobility."  However  exaggerated 
such  news  may  have  been,  the  anxiety  of  the  Parliament  which  met  at 
this  crisis  proved  that  the  danger  was  felt  to  be  real.    The  Houses  saw 
but  one  way  of  providing  against  it ;  and  they  renewed  their  appeal  for 
the  Queen's  marriage,  and  for  a  settlement  of  the  succession.    As  we 
have  seen,  both  of  these  measures  involved  even  greater  dangers  than 
they  averted ;  but  Elixabedi  stood  alone  In  her  resistance  to  them. 
Even  Cecil's  fears  for  "the  religion  "proved  greater  than  his  statesman- 
ship !  and  he  pressed  for  a  Prote3ta.nt  successor.    But  the  Queen  stood 
finn.     The  promise  to  marry,  which  she  gave  after  a  furious  burst  of 
anger,  she  resolved  to  evade  as  she  had  evaded  it  before.  Buttbequarrel 
nth  Uie  Commons  which  followed  on  her  prohibition  of  any  debate  on 
he  succession,  a  quarrel  to  which  we  shall  recur  at  a  later  time,  fait 
Elizabeth  hard.     It  was  "  secret  foes  at  home,"  she  told  the  Commons 
%  their  quarrel  passed  away  in  a  warm  reconciliation,  who  "  thought 
I  work  me  that  mischief  which  never  foreign  enemies  could  bring  to 
133,  which  is  the  hatred  of  my  Commons.     Do  you  think  that  either 
am  so  unmindful  of  your  surety  by  succession,  wherrin  is  all  my 
re,  or  that  I  went  about  to  break  your  liberties  ?    No  I  it  never  was 
'  meaning  ;  but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the  ditch."     It  was 
possible  for  her  however  to  explain  the  real  reasons  for  her  course, 
'  the  dissolution  of  the  Parli^ent  left  her  face  to  foce  with  a  new 
onal  discontent  added  to  the  ever- deepening  peril  from  without, 
ne  terrible  event  suddenly  struck  light  through  the  gathering 
ds.     Mary  had  used  Damley  as  a  tool  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his 
^derates  and  to  further  her  pohcy,  but  she  had  never  forgiven  him. 
miserable  boy  was  left  to  wander  in  disgrace  and  neglect  from 
to  place  i  while  Mary's  purpose  of  vengeance  was  quickened  by 
ley's  complaints  and  intrigues,  and  yet  more  by  her  passion  for 
ari  of  Bothweil,  the  boldest,  as  he  was  the  most  worthless,  of  the 
er  nobles.     Ominous  words  dropped  from  her  lips.    "  Unless  she 
reed  of  him  some  way,"  she  said  at  last,  "  she  had  no  pleasure 
"    Rumours  of  an  approaching  divorce  were  followed  b^  daAas. 
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whispers  amoi^  the  lords.  The  terrible  secret  of  the  deed  which 
followed  is  still  wrapt  in  &  cloud  of  doubt  and  mystery,  which  will 
probably  never  be  wholly  dispelled  ;  but  taken  simply  by  themselves 
the  facts  have  ft  significance  which  It  is  impossible  to  explain  away. 
The  Queen's  hatred  to  Dainley  passed  all  at  once  into  demonstra- 
tions of  the  old  affection.  He  had  fallen  sick  with  vice  and  miseiy, 
and  she  visited  him  on  his  sick  bed,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow  hei 
to  Edinburgh.  She  visited  him  again  in  a  ruinous  and  lonely  house 
without  the  walls,  in  which  he  was  lodged  by  her  order,  kissed  him  as 
she  bade  him  farewell,  and  rode  gaily  back  to  a  wedding-danoH  at 
Holyrood.  Two  hours  after  midnight  an  awful  explosion  shook  the 
city  ;  and  the  buighers  rushed  out  from  the  gates  to  find  the  home  of 
Kirk  o"  Field  destroyed,  and  Damley's  body  dead  beside  the  ntios, 
though  "  with  no  sign  of  fire  on  it"  The  murder  was  undoubtedly  the 
deed  of  fiothwelL  His  servants,  it  was  soon  knowii,  had  stored  the 
powder  beneath  the  King's  bed-chamber  ;  and  the  £ar]  had  watched 
without  the  walls  till  the  deed  was  done.  But,  in  spite  of  gathering 
suspicion,  and  of  the  charge  of  murder  made  formally  against  him  by 
Lord  Lennox,  no  serious  steps  were  taken  to  investigate  the  crime  ;  and 
umour  that  Mary  purposed  to  marry  the  murderer  drove  her  friends 
despair.  Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to  her  that  "if  she  married 
that  man  she  would  lose  the  favour  of  God,  her  own  reputation,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  But  every  strong- 
hold in  the  kingdom  was  soon  placed  in  Bothwell's  hands,  and  this 
step  was  the  prelude  to  a  trial  and  acquittal  which  the  overwhdming 
force  of  his  followers  in  Edinburgh  turned  into  a  bitter  mockery. 
The  Earl  was  married,  but  a  shameless  suit  for  his  divorce  removed 
this  last  obstacle  to  his  ambition ;  and  his  seizure  of  the  Queen 
she  rode  to  linlithgow  was  followed  three  weeks  later  by  their 
on  at  Dunbar.  In  a  month  more  all  was  over.  The  horror  at 
such  a  marriage  with  a  man  fresh  from  her  husband's  blood  drove 
the  whole  nation  to  revoft.  Its  nobles,  Catholic  as  well  u  Pro- 
testant, gathered  in  arms  at  Stirling ;  and  their  entrance  into 
Edinburgh  roused  the  capita]  into  insurrection.  Mary  and  the  Earl 
advanced  with  a  fair  force  to  Seton  to  encounter  the  Lords ;  but 
their  men  refused  to  fight,  and  Boihwell  galloped  off  into  lifelong 
exile,  while  the  Queen  was  brought  back  to  Edinburgh  in  a  freiuy  of 
despair,  tossing  badt  wild  words  of  defiance  to  the  curses  of  the 
crowd.  From  Edinburgh  she  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Lochleven ;  and  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  was  recalled  from 
banishment  to  accept  the  Regency  of  [he  realm. 

For  the  moment  England  was  saved,  but  the  ruin  of  Mary's  hopes 
had  not  come  one  instant  too  soon.  The  great  conflict  between  the 
two  religions,  which  had  begun  in  France,  was  slowly  widening  into  a 
general  struggle  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe.    For  four  years  the 
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balanced  policy  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  had  wrested  a  tnice  from  both 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  but  Condf  and  the  Guises  again  rose  in  arms, 
each  side  eager  to  find  its  profit  in  the  new  troubles  which  now  broke 
out  in  Flanders.  For  the  long  persecution  of  the  Protestants  there,  and 
the  unscrupulous  invasion  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Pro- 
vinces by  Phihp  of  Spain,  had  at  last  stirred  the  Netherlands  to  revolt  ; 
and  the  insurrection  was  seized  by  Philip  as  a  pretext  for  dealing  a 
blow  he  had  long  meditated  at  the  growing  heresy  of  this  portion  of 
his  dominions.  At  the  moment  when  Mary  entered  Lochleven,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  starting  with  a  veteran  army  on  his  march  to  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  with  his  easy  triumph  over  their  insurgent  forces 
began  the  terrible  series  of  outrages  and  massacres  which  have  made 
his  name  infamous  in  history.  No  event  could  be  more  embarrassing 
to  Elizabeth  than  the  arrival  of  Alva  in  Flanders.  His  exti^ation  of 
heresy  there  would  prove  the  prelude  for  his  co-operation  with  the 
Guises  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  Fiance.  Without  counting,  too, 
this  future  danger,  the  mere  triumph  of  Catholicism,  and  the  presence 
of  a  Catholic  army,  in  a  country  so  closely  connected  with  England  at 
once  revived  the  dreams  of  a  Catholic  rising  against  her  throne  ;  while 
the  news  of  Alva's  massacres  stirred  in  every  one  of  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects a  thirst  for  revenge  which  it  was  hard  to  hold  in  check.  Yet  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Alva  was  impossible,  for  Antwerp  was  the  great  mart 
of  English  trade,  and  its  master  had  our  rising  commerce  in  his  power. 
A  final  stoi^age  of  the  trade  with  Flanders  would  have  broken  half  the 
merchants  in  London.  Every  day  was  deepening  the  perplexities  of 
Elizabeth,  when  Mary  succeeded  in  making  her  escape  from  Lochleven. 
Defeated  at  Langsyde,  where  the  energy  of  Murray  promptly  crushed 
the  rising  of  the  Hamiltons  in  her  support,  she  abandoned  all  hope  of 
Scotland  ;  and  changing  her  designs  with  the  rapidity  of  genius,  she 
pushed  in  a  light  boat  across  the  Solway,  and  was  safe  before  evening 
fell  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  Though  her  power  over  her  own  king- 
dom was  gone,  she  saw  that  imprisonment  and  suffering  had  done 
much  to  wipe  away  her  shame  in  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic  party 
across  the  English  border,  kindled  as  they  were  to  new  hopes  of 
triumph  by  the  victories  of  Alva.  But  the  presence  of  Alva  in 
Flanders  was  a  far  less  peril  than  the  presence  of  Mary  in  Carlisle.  To 
retain  her  in  England  was  to  furnish  a  centre  for  revolt ;  Mary  herself 
indeed,  threatened  that  "if  they  kept  her  prisdnw  they  should  have 
enough  to  do  with  her."  Her  ostensible  demand  was  for  English  aid 
in  her  restoration  to  the  throne,  or  for  a  free  passage  to  France  :  but 
compliance  with  the  last  request  would  have  given  the  Guises  a  terrible 
weapon  against  Eliiabeth  and  have  ensured  a  new  French  interven- 
tion in  Scotland,  while  to  restore  her  by  arms  to  the  crown  she  had 
lost  without  some  public  investigation  of  the  dark  crimes  laid  to  her 
cha^e  was  impossible.  So  eager,  however,  was  Elizabeth  to  get  rid  tA 
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the  pressing  peril  of  her  presence  in  England,  that  Mary's  refusal  lo 
submit  to  any  trial  only  drove  her  to  fresh  devices  for  her  restoratioD. 
She  urged  upon  Murray  the  suppression  of  the  graver  charges,  and 
upon  Mary  the  leaving  Murray  in  actual  possession  of  the  Royal  power 
as  the  price  of  her  return.  Neither  however  would  listen  lo  terms 
which  sacrificed  both  to  Elizabeth's  self-interest ;  the  Regent  fomially 
advanced  charges  of  murder  and  adultery  against  the  Queen,  while  Mary 
refused  either  to  answer,  or  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  her  infant  son.  The 
triumph  indeed  of  her  bold  policy  was  best  advanced,  as  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  no  doubt  foreseen,  by  simple  inaction.  Eliiabeth  "  had  the 
wolf  by  the  ears,"  while  the  fierce  contest  which  Alva's  cruelty  roused 
in  the  Netherlands  was  firing  the  temper  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
England. 

In  the  Court,  as  in  the  country,  the  forces  of  progress  and  (rf 
resistance  stood  at  last  in  sharp  and  declared  opposition  to  each  other. 
Cecil,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  demanded  a  general  alliance 
with  the  Protestant  churches  throughout  Europe,  a  war  in  Flanders 
against  Alva,  and  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Mary  to  her  Scotch 
subjects  for  the  punishment  she  deserved.  The  Catholics,  on  the  Other 
hand,  backed  by  the  mass  of  the  Conservative  party  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  its  head,  and  supported  by  the  wealthier  merchants,  who 
dreaded  the  ruin  of  the  Flemish  trade,  were  as  earnest  in  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  Cecil  and  the  Protestants  from  the  council  board,  a 
steady  peace  with  Spain,  and,  though  less  openly,  a  recognition  of 
Mar>-'s  succession.  Eliiabeth  was  driven  to  temporize  as  before. 
She  refused  Cecil's  counsels  ;  but  she  sent  money  and  arms  to  Cond4 
and  hampered  Alva  by  seizing  treasure  on  its  way  to  him,  and  by 
pushing  the  quarrel  even  to  a  temporary  embargo  on  shipping  either 
side  the  sea.  She  refused  the  counsels  of  Norfolk  ;  but  she  would  hear 
nothing  of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  give  any  judgment  on  the  charges 
against  the  Scottish  Queen,  or  recognize  the  accession  of  James  in  her 
stead.  The  patience  of  the  great  Catholic  lords,  however,  was  at  hst 
exhausted  ;  and  the  effect  of  Mary's  presence  in  England  was  seen  in 
the  rising  of  the  houses  of  Neville  and  of  Percy.  The  entry  of  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  into  Durham  Cathedral 
proved  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  rising  was  a  purely  Catholic  rising ; 
the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  Mass  -said  once 
more  at  the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert,  before  the  Earls  pushed  on  to 
Doncaster  with  an  army  which  soon  swelled  to  thousands  of  men> 
Their  cry  was  "to  reduce  all  causes  of  religion  to  the  old  custom  and 
usage  ; "  and  the  Earl  of  Sussen,  her  general  in  the  north,  wrote  frankly 
to  Ehzabelh  that  "there  were  not  ten  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  that 
did  allow  [approve]  her  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  religion."  But 
he  was  as  loyal  as  he  was  frank,  and  held  York  stouiiy,  while  the 
Queen  deprived  the  revolt  of  its  most  effective  weapon  by  Mary's 
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faasty  removal  to  a  new  prison  at  Coventry.  The  stom)  however 
broke  as  rapidly  as  it  had  gathered.  The  mass  of  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  country  made  no  sign  ;  and  the  Earls  no  sooner  halted  * 
irresolute  in  presence  of  this  unexpected  inaction  than  their  army 
caught  the  panic  and  dispersed.  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
fled,  and  were  followed  in  their  flight  by  Lord  Dacre  of  Naworth,  the 
greatest  noble  of  the  Border ;  while  their  miserable  adherents  paid  for 
their  disloyalty  in  bloodshed  and  ruin.  The  ruthless  measures  of  re- 
pression which  closed  this  revolt  were  the  first  breach  in  the  clemency 
of  Elizabeth's  rule,  but  they  were  signs  of  terror  which  were  not  lost 
on  her  opponents.  It  was  the  general  inaction  of  the  Catholics  which 
had  foiled  the  hopes  of  the  northern  Earls ;  and  Rome  now  did  its  best 
to  stir  them  to  activity  by  issuing  a  Bull  of  Excommunicalion  and 
Deposition  against  the  Queen,  which  was  found  nailed  in  a  spirit 
of  ironical  defiance  on  the  Bishop  of  London's  door.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  north  withdrew  stubbornly  from  the  Anglican  worship  ; 
while  M«ry,  who  had  been  foiled  in  new  hopes  of  her  restoration  which 
had  opened  through  the  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray  by  the 
refiisal  of  the  Scotch  Lords  to  accept  her,  fell  back  on  her  old  line 
of  intrigue  in  England  itself.  From  the  defeated  Catholics  she  turned 
to  the  body  of  Conservative  peers  at  whose  head  stood  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  man  weak  in  temper,  but  important  as  the  representative 
of  the  general  reluctance  to  advance  further  in  a  purely  Protestant 
direction.  His  dreams  of  a  marriage  with  Mary  were  detected  by  Cecil, 
and  checked  by  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Tower )  but  his  correspondence 
with  the  Queen  was  renewed  on  his  release,  and  ended  in  an  appeal  to 
Philip  for  the  intervention  of  a  Spanish  army.  At  the  head  of  this 
appeal  stood  the  name  of  Mary  ;  while  Norfolk's  name  was  followed 
by  those  of  many  lords  of  "the  old  blood,"  as  the  prouder  peers 
styled  themselves  ;  and  the  significance  of  the  request  was  heightened 
by  gatherings  of  Catholic  refugees  at  Antwerp  round  the  leaders  of 
the  Northeni  Revolt  Enough  of  these  conspiracies  was  discovered  to 
rouse  a  fresh  ardour  in  the  menaced  Protestants.  The  Parliament 
met  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  northern  Earls,  and  to 
declare  the  introduction  of  Papal  Bulls  into  the  country  an  act  of 
high  treason.  The  rising  indignation  against  Mary,  as  "  the  daughter 
of  Debate,  who  discord  fell  doth  sow,"  was  shown  in  a  statute,  which 
declared  any  person  who  laid  claim  to  the  Crou'tl  during  the  Queen's 
life-time  incapable  of  ever  succeeding  to  it.  The  disaffection  of 
the  Catholics  was  met  by  imposing  on  all  magistrates  and  public 
officers  the  obligation  of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Faith,  a  measure 
which  in  fact  transferred  the  administration  of  justice  and  public 
order  to  their  Protestant  opponents.  Meanwhile  Norfolk's  treason 
ripened  into  an  elaborate  plot.  Philip  had  promised  aid  should  the 
revolt  actually  break  out ;  but  the  clue  to  these  negotiations  had 
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long  been  in  Cecil's  hands,  and  before  a.  single  step  could  be  taken 
towards  the  practical  lealization  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  tbey 
were  foiled  by  Norfolk's  arrest  With  his  death  and  that  of  North- 
umberland, who  followed  him  to  the  scaffold,  the  dread  of  a  revolt 
within  the  realm,  which  had  so  long  hung  over  England,  passed 
quietly  away.  The  failure  of  the  two  attempts  not  only  showed 
the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  party  of  discontent  and  reaction, 
but  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  all  party  feeling  before  the  rise  of 
a  national  temper  which  was  spcinging  naturally  out  of  the  peace  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which  a  growing  sense  of  danger  to  the  order 
and  prosperity  around  it  was  fast  turning  into  a  passionate  loyalty  lo 
the  Queen.  It  was  not  merely  against  Cecil's  watchfulness  or  ElJia- 
beth's  cunning  that  Mary  and  Philip  and  the  Percies  dashed  them- 
selves in  vain  ;  it  was  against  a  new  England.      . 

SeetlOB  v.— nia  Sngluid  of  Sllsatoetii. 

\AiUiaritiet. — For  our  constitutimul  histoiv  during  this  period  we  hare 
lyEwei'  Journals,  and  Towrubend's  "Joumalof  Fariiaineiibki?  Proceedings, 
frdtn  1580  to  1601,"  the  fiist  detailed  account  we  posscsa  of  the  proceedinei  c^ 
our  House  of  Commons.  The  general  survey  given  by  Hsilam  ("  Constitutionat 
Hiltoiy")  is  IS  judicious  as  it  is  able.  For  trade,  &c.,  we  may  consult  MacphcT' 
ton's  "Aiuulsof  Commerce,"  and  the  SMIion  on  it  in  the  "  Pictorial  Hulory 
of  Eogbnd."  Some  valuable  details  arc  added  by  Mr.  Froude.  The  gcscnl 
liteiBiy  history  is  given  by  Cnuk  ("History  of  English  Literature "j,  mio  has 
devoted  a  separate  work  to  Spenser  and  his  limes  ;  aod  the  sober  but  narrow 
estimate  of  Mr.  Hallam  ("  Literary  History")  may  lie  contrasted  with  the  more 
brilliant  though  less,  balanced  commcDts  of  M.  Taine  on  the  writers  of  the 
Renascence.] 

I  have  desired,"  Elizabeth  said  proudly  to  her  Parliament,  "to 
have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love,  and  not  by  compulsion." 

as  a  love  fairly  won  by  justice  and  good  govemmenL  Buried  as 
she  seemed  in  foreign  negotiations  and  intrigues,  Elizabeth  was  above 

1  English  sovereign.  She  devoted  herself  ably  and  energetically  to 
the  task  of  civil  administration.  She  had  hardly  mounted  the  throne, 
indeed,  when  she  faced  the  problem  of  social  discontent.  Time,  and 
the  natural  development  of  new  branches  of  industry,  were  working 
quietly  for  the  relief  of  the  glutted  labour-market ;  but,  as  we  have  seen 
under  the  Protectorate,  a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still  existed  in  Eng- 
land, which  found  a  constant  ground  of  resentment  in  the  enclosures 
and  evictions  which  accompanied  the  progress  of  agricultural  change. 
It  was  on  this  host  of  "broken  men"  that  every  rebellion  could  count 
for  support ;  their  mere  existence  indeed  was  an  encouragement  to  civil 
war,  while  in  pence  their  presence  was  felt  in  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  in  gangs  of  marauders  which  held  whole  counties  in  terror, 
and  in  "sturdy    b^gars"   who    stripped    travellers  on   the    road. 
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abeth,  as  under  her  predecessors,  the  terrible  measures  of 
whose  uselessuess  More  had  in  vain  pointed  out,  wci 
I :  we  find  the  magistrates  of  Somersetshire  capturing 
lundred  at  a  stroke,  hanging  fifty  at  once  on  the  gallow 
iniog  bitterly  to  the  Council  of  the  necessity  for  waiting 
«!s  before  they  could  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  fifty  others 
ide  them.  But  the  issue  of  a  Royal  commission  to  enquire 
lole  matter  enabled  the  Government  to  deal  with  the 
a  wiser  and  more  effectual  way.  The  old  powers  to  enforce 
le  idle,  and  settlement  on  the  vagrant  class,  were  continued  ; 
.Ction  was  for  the  first  time  drawn  between  these  and  the 
td  destitute  persons  who  had  been  confounded  with  them 
)wn  and  parish  was  held  responsible  for  the  relief  of  iti 
d  disabled  poor,  as  it  had  long  been  responsible  for  the 
.  of  able-bodied  mendicants.  When  voluntary 
ved  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  justices  in  '. 
'd  by  statute  to  assess  all  persons  in  town  or  parish  who 
:ontribute  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  The  principles 
1  these  measures,  the  principle  of  local  responsibility  for 
iS,  and  that  of  a  distinction  between  the  pauper  and  the 
vcre  more  clearly  defined  in  a  stobU&jvhlch  marked  the 
)d  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  By  this  Act  houses  of  correction 
d  to  be  established  for  the  punishment  and  amendment  of 
d  class  by  means  of  compulsory  labour  ;  while  the  power  to 
ess  a.  ^neral  rate  in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
rrcd  from  the  justices  to  its  churchwardens.  The  well- 
vhich  matured  and  finally  established  this  system,  the  43rd 
I,  remained  the  base  of  our  system  of  pauper-administra- 

lime  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Whatever 
r  experience  has  found  in  these  measures,  their  wise  and 
racter  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  legislation  which  had 
r  statute-book  from  the  date  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers  ; 
%cacy  at  the  time  was  proved  by  the  entire  cessation  of 
cial  danger  against  which  they  were  intended  to  provide, 
:ion  however  was  owing,  not  merely  to  lav,  but  to  the 
vth  of  wealth  and  industry  throughout  the  country.  The 
le  mode  of  cultivation,  whatever  social  embarrassment  it 

about,  undoubtedly  favoured  production.  Not  only  was 
lilal  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  but  the  mere  change 
m  brought  about  a  tasle  for  new  and  better  modes  of 

the  breed  of  horses  and  of  cattle  was  improved,  and  a 
Lse  made  of  manure  and  dressings.     One  acre  under  the 

produced,  it  was  said,  as  much  as  two  under  the  old. 
;areful  and  constant  cultivation  was  introduced,  a  greater 
hands  were  required  on  every  farm ;  and  much  of  the 
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suqilus  labour  which  had  been  flung  off  the  land  in 
ment  of  the  new  system  was  thus  recalled  to  i^  But  a  far  more 
efficient  agency  in  absorbing  the  unemployed  was  found  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  manufactures.  The  linen  trade  was  as  yet  of  small  value, 
and  that  of  silk-weaving  was  only  just  introduced.  But  the  woollen 
j  manufacture  had  become  an  important  element  in  the  national  wealth. 
,  England  no  longer  sent  her  fleeces  to  be  woven  in  Flanders  and  to 
Ibc  dyed  at  Florence.  The  spinning  of  yarn,  the  weaving,  fulling, 
and  dyeing  of  cloth,  was  spreading  rapidly  fmm  the  towns  over  the 
country-side.  The  worsted  trade,  of  which  Norwich  was  the  centre, 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  counties.  The  fanners'  wives 
began  everywhere  to  spin  their  wool  from  their  own  sheep's  backs 
into  a  coarse  "home-spun."  The  South  and  the  West  still  remained 
the  great  seats  of  industry  and  of  wealth,  the  great  homes  of  miniog 
and  manufacturing  activity.  The  iron  manufactures  were  limited  to 
Kent  and  Sussex,  though  their  prosperity  in  this  quarter  was  already 
threatened  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  wood  which  fed  tbeii 
fiimaces,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  weald. 
Cornwall  was  then,  as  now,  the  sole  exporter  of  tin  ;  and  the  expor- 
tation of  its  copper  was  just  beginning.  The  broadcloths  of  tht 
West  claimed  the  palm  among  the  woollen  stuffs  of  England.  The 
Cinque  Ports  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  tht 
Channel.  Every  little  harbour,  from  the  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End, 
sent  out  its  fleet  of  fishing-boats,  manned  with  the  bold  seamen  who 
fiimished  crews  for  Drake  and  the  Buccaneers.  But  in  the  reign  uf 
Eliiabeth  the  poverty  and  inaction  to  which  the  North  bad  been 
doomed  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  rule  begins  at  last  to  be  IvokcTi. 
We  see  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  revolution  which  has  transferred 
English  manufactures  and  English  wealth  to  the  north  of  the  Meisoy 
and  the  Humber,  in  the  mention  which  now  meets  us  of  the  frieies  <^^ 
Manchester,  the  coverlets  of  York,  and  the  dependence  of  Halifax  uri 
its  cloth-trade. 
I  The  growth,  however,  of  English  commerce  far  outstripped  that  oi 
its  manufactures.  We  must  not  judge  of  it,  indeed,  by  any  modern 
standard  ;  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country  can  hardly  bavi 
exceeded  five  or  six  millions,  and  the  burthen  of  all  the  vessels  eng^et 
in  ordinary  commerce  was  estimated  at  little  more  than  fifty  thousand 
tons.  The  size  of  the  vessels  employed  in  it  would  now-a-days  seem 
insignificant ;  a  modern  collier  brig  is  probably  as  Ui^e  as  the  biggeS 
merchant  vessel  which  then  sailed  from  the  port  of  London.  Boi  it 
was  under  Elizabeth  that  English  commerce  began  the  rafrid  career 
of  development  which  has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world.  By&r 
the  most  important  branch  of  it  was  with  Flanders ;  Antwerp  and 
Bruges  were  in  fact  the  general  marts  of  the  world  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  annual  export  of  English  wool  is& 
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1  their  markets  was  estimated  at  a  sum  of  more  than  two 
It  was  with  the  rain  of  Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  its 
siege  and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  the  commercial  supre- 
macy of  our  own  capital  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  established. 
A  third  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  ruined  city  are 
said  to  have  found  a  refuge  on  the  bants  of  the  Thames.  The  export 
trade  to  Flanders  died  away  as  London  developed  into  the  general 
mart  of  Europe,  where  the  gold  and  sugar  of  the  New  World  were 
found  side  by  side  with  the  cotton  of  India,  the  silks  of  the  East, 
and  the  woollen  stuffs  of  England  itself.  The  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
mercial  prt^ress  of  the  time.  Not  only  ' 
world  transferred  in  great  part  to  the  I 
sudden  burst  of  national  vigour  found 
The  Venetian  carrying  fleet  still  touched 


mark  of  the 
was  the  old  trade  of  the  I 
irglish  Channel,  but  the  I 
;w  outlets  for  its  activity. ' 
Southampton  ;  but 


back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  a  commercial  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  Florence,  and  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  which 
bad  begun  under  Richard  the  Third  constantly  took  a  wider  develop- 
ment ^c  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Baltic  ports  had 
hitherto  been  kept  up  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants;  but  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  London  depflt,  the  Steel  Yard,  at  this  time,  was  a  sign  that 
this  trade  too  had  now  passed  into  English  hands.  The  growth  of  Bos- 
ton and  Hull  marked  an  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
North.  The  prospterity  of  Bristol,  which  depended  in  great  measure  j 
on  the  trade  with  Ireland,  was  stimulated  by  the  conquest  and  colo-  j 
tuiation  of  that  island  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign  and  the  , 
beginning  of  her  successor's.  The  dream  of  a  northern  passage  to 
India  opened  up  a  trade  with  a  land  as  yet  unknown.  Of  the  three  j 
ships  which  sailed  under  Richard  Wiiloughby  to  realiie  this  dream,  | 
two  were  found  afterwards  frozen  with  their  crews  and  their  hapless  '■ 
commander  on  the  coast  of  Lapland ;  but  the  third,  under  Richard 
Chancellor,  made  its  way  safely  to  the  While  Sea,  and  by  its  dis- 
covery of  Archangel  created  the  trade  with  Russia.  A  more  lucrative 
traffic  had  already  begun  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  whose  gold 
dust  and  ivory  the  merchants  of  Southampton  owed  their  wealth ; 
Imt  the  guilt  of  the  Slave  Trade  which  sprung  out  of  it  rests  with 
John  Hawkins,  whose  aims  (a  demi-moor,  proper,  bound  with  a 
cord)  commemorated  his  priority  in  the  transport  of  negroes  from 
Africa  to  the  labour-fields  of  the  New  World,  The  fisheries  of  the 
Chaimel  and  the  German  Ocean  gave  occupation  to  the  numerous 
porta  which  lined  the  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  Haven ; 
Bristol  and  Chester  were  rivals  in  the  fisheries  of  Ulster  ;  and  the 
voy^e  of  Sebastian  Cabot  from  the  fonner  port  to  the  mainland  of 
North  America  had  called  its  vessels  to  the  stormy  ocean  of  the 
North.  From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  number  of  English 
C  C2 
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boa.ts  engaged  on  the  cod-banlcs  of  Newfoundland  steadily  increased. 
and  at  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign-the  seamen  of  Biscay  found 
English  rivals  in  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Polar  seas.  ^ 

What  Eiizabelh  really  contributed  to  this  commercial  development 
was  the  peace  and  social  order  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the  thrift 
which  spared  the  purses  of  her  subjects  by  enabling  her  to  content 
herself  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Crowit  She  lent,  too,  a 
ready  patronage  to  the  new  commerce,  she  shared  in  its  speculations, 
she  considered  its  extension  and  protection  as  a  part  of  pubbc  policy, 
and  she  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the  great  Merchant  Companies 
which  could  then  alone  secure  the  trader  against  wrong  or  injustice  tn 
distant  countries.  The  Merchant- Ad  venturers  of  London,  a  body 
which  had  existed  long  before,  and  had  received  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration under  Henry  the  Seventh,  furnished  a  model  for  the  Russian 
Company,  and  the  Company  which  absorbed  the  new  commerce  to  the 
Indies.  But  it  was  not  wholly  with  satisfaction  that  either  Elizabeth 
or  her  ministers  watched  the  social  change  which  wealth  was  produdng 
around  them.  They  feared  the  increased  expenditure  and  comfort 
which  necessarily  followed  it,  as  likely  to  impoverish  the  land  and  to 
eat  OJl  the  hardihood  of  the  people.  "  England  spendeth  more  on 
wines  in  one  year,"  complained  Cecil,  "  than  it  did  in  ancient  times  in 
four  years."  The  disuse  of  salt-fish  and  the  greater  consumption  of 
.  meat  marked  the  improvement  which  was  taking  place  among  the 
agricultural  classes.  Their  rough  and  wattled  farmhouses  were  being 
'  superseded  by  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone.  Pewter  was  replacing 
;  the  wooden  trenchers  of  the  earlier  yeomanry;  there  were  yeomen  who 
I  could  boast  of  a  fair  show  of  silver  plate.  It  is  from  this  period, 
I  indeed,  that  we  can  first  date  the  rise  of  a  conception  which  seems  to 
I  us  now  a  peculiarly  English  one,  the  conception  of  domestic  comfort. 
I  The  chimney-comer,  so  closely  associated  with  family  life,  came  into 
existence  with  the  general  introduction  of  chimneys,  a  feature  rare  in 
I  ordinary  houses  at  the  be^nning  of  this  reign.  Pillows,  which  had 
'  before  been  despised  by  the  farmer  and  the  trader  as  fit  only  "  for 
women  in  child-bed,"  were  now  in  general  use.  Carpets  superseded 
the  6lthy  flooring  of  rushes.  The  lofty  houses  of  the  wealthier  mer- 
chants, their  parapeted  fronts,  their  costly  wainscoting,  the  cumbrous 
but  elaborate  beds,  the  carved  staircases,  the  quaintly  figured  gables, 
not  only  broke  the  mean  appearance  which  had  till  then  cbaracteriied 
English  towns,  but  marked  the  rise  of  a  new  middle  and  commerciat 
class  which  was  to  pby  its  part  in  later  history.  A  transformation  of 
a&  even  more  striking  kind  proclaimed  the  extinction  of  the  feudal 
character  of  the  noblesse.  Gloomy  walls  and  serried  battlements 
disappeared  from  the  dwellings  of  the  gentry.  The  strength  of  the 
medieval  fortress  gave  way  to  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the  Eliubetban 
Hall.     Knowle,   Longleat,  Burleigh  and   Hatfield,  Hordwick  and 
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Dudley  End,  are  bmiliar  instances  of  the  social  as  well  as  archi- 
:ectural  change  which  covered  England  with  buildings  where  the 
:hought  of  defence  was  abandoned  for  that  of  domestic  comfort  and 
-efinement.  We  still  gaze  with  pleasure  on  their  picturesque  line  of 
Tables,  their  fretted  fronts,  their  gilded  turrets  and  fonciful  vanes, 
:heir  castellated  gateways,  the  jutting  oriels  from  which  the  great 
loble  looked  down  on  his  new  Italian  garden,  its  stately  terraces, 
ind  broad  flights  of  steps,  its  vases  and  fountains,  its  quaint  mazes, 
ts  formal  walks,  its  lines  of  yews  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  in  hope- 
'ess  rivalry  of  the  cypress  avenues  of  the  South.  It  was  the  Italian 
refinement  of  life  which  remodelled  the  interior  of  such  houses, ' 
raised  the  principal  apartments  to  an  upper  floor— a  change  to  which  ] 
ve  owe  the  grand  staircases  of  the  time — surrounded  the  quiet  courts 
t»)f  long  "galleries  of  the  presence,"  crowned  the  rude  hearth  with 
huge  chimney-pieces  adorned  with  fauns  and  cupids,  with  quaintly 
.nterlaced  monograms  and  fantastic  arabesques,  hung  tapestries  on 
:he  walls,  and  crowded  each  chamber  with  quaintly  carved  chairs  and 
;ostly  cabinets.  The  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  concentrated  itself  in 
ihe  vast  castle  hall,  where  the  baron  looked  from  his  upper  dais  on 
the  retainers  who  gathered  at  his  board.  But  the  great  households 
irere  Ikst  breaking  up ;  and  the  whole  feudal  economy  disappeared 
vhen  the  lord  of  the  household  withdrew  with  his  family  into  bis 
''parlour"  or  "  wit hdra wing-room,"  and  left  the  hall  to  his  dependants. 
He  no  longer  rode  at  the  head  of  his  servants,  but  sate  apart  in  the 
newly-introduced  "  coach."  The  prodigal  use  of  glass  became  a 
narked  feature  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  time,  and  one 
whose  influence  on  the  general  health  of  the  people  can  hardly  be 
iver-estimated.  Long  lines  of  windows  stretched  over  the  fronts  of 
:he  new  manor  halls.  Every  merchant's  house  had  its  orieL  "  You 
ihall  have  sometimes,"  Lord  Bacon  grumbled,  "  your  houses  so  full  of 
jlass,  that  we  cannot  tell  where  to  come  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  the 
rold."  But  the  prodigal  enjoyment  of  light  and  sunshine  was  a  mark 
jf  the  temper  of  the  age.  The  lavishness  of  a  new  wealth  united 
vith  a  lavishness  of  life,  a  love  of  beauty,  of  colour,  of  display,  to 
'evolu'ionize  English  dress.  The  Queen's  three  thousand  robes  were 
-ivalled  in  their  bravery  by  the  slashed  velvets,  the  ruffs,  the  jewelled 
Hirpoints  of  the  courtiers  around  her.  Men  "  wore  a  manor  on  their 
lacks."  The  old  sober  notions  of  thrift  melted  before  the  strange 
-evolutions  of  fortune  wrought  by  the  New  World.  Gallants  gambled 
Lway  a  fortune  at  a  sitting,  and  sailed  off  to  make  a  fresh  one 
n  the  Indies.  Visions  of  galleons  loaded  to  the  brim  with  pearls 
ind  diamonds  and  ingots  of  silver,  dreams  of  £1  Dorados  where  all 
was  of  gold,  threw  a  haze  of  prodigality  and  profusion  over  the 
imagination  of  the  meanest  seaman.  The  wonders,  too,  of  the  New 
World  kindled  a  burst  of  extravagant  fancy  in  the  Old,    The  sUan%«\ 
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medley  of  past  and  present  which  distinguishes  its  masques  and  feast- 
ings  only  reflected  the  medley  of  men's  thoughts.  Pedantry,  novelty, 
the  allegory  of  Italy,  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  m>-thology  of 
Rome,  the  English  bear-fight,  pastorals,  superstition,  farce,  all  took 
their  turn  in  the  entertainment  which  Lord  Leicester  provided  for  the 
Queen  at  Kenilworth.  A  "wild  man"  from  the  Indies  chanted  her 
praises,  and  Echo  answered  him.  Elizabeth  turned  from  the  greetings 
of  sibyls  ajid  giants  to  deliver  the  enchanted  lady  from  her  tyrant 
"  Sans  Pitie."  Shepberdesses  welcomed  her  with  carols  of  the  spring, 
while  Ceres  and  Bacchus  poured  their  com  and  grapes  at  her  feet 

It  was  to  this  turmoil  of  men's  minds,  this  wayward  luxuriance  and 
prodigality  of  fancy,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  English  letters  under 
Elizabeth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Renascence  found  vernacular 
literature  all  but  dead,  poetry  reduced  to  the  doggrel  of  Skelton,  history 
to  the  anT)als  of  Fabyan  or  Hall  ;  and  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  new  models,  both  of  thought  and  style,  which  it  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  at  first  felt  only  as  a 
fresh  check  to  the  dreams  of  any  revival  of  English  poetry  or  prose- 
Though  England,  indeed,  shared  more  than  any  Europiean  country  in 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  results  of  the  New  Leamii^,  in  mere 
literary  results  it  stood  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe — Italy,  or 
Germany,  or  France.  More  alone  ranks  among  the  great  classical 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Classical  learning,  indeed,  all  bul 
perished  at  the  Universities  in  the  storm  of  the  Reformation,  nor  did 
it  revive  there  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Insensibly,  however. 
the  influences  of  the  Renascence  were  fertilizing  the  inteUeciual  soil 
of  England  for  the  rich  harvest  that  was  to  come.  The  growth  of  the 
grammar  schools  was  realizing  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
bringing  the  middle-classes,  from  the  squire  to  the  petty  tradesman. 
into  contact  with  the  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  love  of 
travel,  which  became  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  Elizabeth's 
day,  quickened  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthier  nobles.  "Home- 
keeping  youths,"  says  Shakspere  in  words  that  mark  the  lim^  "have 
ever  homely  wits,"  and  a  tour  over  the  Continent  was  just  becoming 
part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Fairiax's  version  of  Tasso, 
Harrington's  version  of  Ariosio,  were  signs  of  the  influence  which 
the  literature  of  Italy,  the  land  to  which  travel  led  most  frequently, 
exerted  on  English  minds.  The  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  began 
at  last  to  tell  upon  England  when  they  were  populariied  by  a  crowd 
of  translations.  Chapman's  noble  version  of  Homer  Stands  hi^ 
above  its  fellows,  but  all  the  greater  poets  and  historians  of  the 
classical  world  were  turned  into  English  before  the  close  of  the  six- 
I  tecnth  century.  It  is  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  England  that  his- 
j  torical  literature  was  the  first  to  rise  from  its  long  death,  though  the 
ioim  in  which  it  rose  marked  forcibly  the  difl'erence  between  the 
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orld  ia  which  it  had  perished  and  that  in  which  it  re-appeared. 
>uring  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  had  been  without  a  past,  save  the 
ladowy  and  unknown  past  of  early  Rome  ;  and  annalist  and 
hronicler  told  the  story  of  the  years  which  went  before,  as  a  ^ 
reface  to  his  tale  of  the  present,  but  without  a.  sense  of  any  differ* 
nee  between  them.  But  the  great  religious,  social,  and  political 
tiange  which  had  passed  over  England  tmder  the  New  Monarchy 
ad  broken  the  continuity  of  its  life  j  and  the  depth  of  the  rift  between 
ie  two  ages  is  seen  by  the  way  in  which  History  passes  on  its 
ivival  under  Elizabeth  from  the  mediEval  form  of  pure  narrative 
>  its  modem  form  of  an  investigation  and  reconstruction  of  the  past 
"he  new  interest  which  attached  to  the  bygone  world  led  to  the 
allection  of  its  annals,  their  reprinting,  and  embodiment  in  an 
English  shape.  It  was  his  desire  to  give  the  Elizabethan  Church 
basis  in  the  past,  as  much  as  any  pure  zeal  for  letters,  which 
idnced  Archbishop  Parker  to  lead  the  ivay  in  the  first  of  these 
ibours.  The  collection  of  historical  manuscripts  which,  following 
1  the  track  of  Leiand,  he  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  monastic 
braries,  created  a  school  of  antiquarian  imitators,  whose  research 
ad  industry  has  preserved  for  us  almost  every  work  of  permanent 
istorical  value  which  existed  before  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monas- 
Ties.  To  his  publication  of  some  of  our  earlier  chronicles  we  owe 
te  series  of  similar  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  Camden, 
'wysden,  and  Gale,  and  which  are  now  receiving  their  completion  in 
le  worlra  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  as  a  branch  of 
teratuie,  English  History  in  the  new  shape  which  we  have  noted 
egan  in  the  work  of  the  poet  Daniel.  The  chronicles  of  Stowe 
id  Speed,  who  preceded  him,  are  simple  records  of  the  past, 
%en  copied  almost  Uterally  from  the  annals  they  used,  and  utterly 
ithout  style  or  arrangement ;  while  Daniel,  inaccurate  and  superficial 
i  he  is,  gave  his  story  a  literary  form  and  embodied  it  in  a  pure  and 
racefiil  prose.  Two  larger  works  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
le  "  History  of  the  Turks  "  by  Knolles  and  Raleigh's  vast  but  un- 
tished  plan  of  the  "  History  of  the  World,"  showed  the  widening 
■  historic  interest  beyond  the  merely  national  bounds  to  which  it 
id  hitherto  been  confined. 

A  far  higher  development  of  our  literature  sprang  from  the  growing  I 
ifluence  which  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  exerting,  partly  through 
avel  and  partly  through  its  poetry  and  romances,  on  the  manners  and 
ste  of  the  time.  Men  made  more  account  of  a  story  of  Boccaccio's, 
was  said,  than  a  story  from  the  Bible.  The  dress,  the  speech,  the 
anners  of  Italy  became  objects  of  almost  passionate  imitation,  and 
not  always  of  the  wisest  or  noblest  kind.  To  Ascham 
"the  enchantment  of  Circe  brought  out  of  Italy  to. 
1  England."     "An  Italianate  Englishmen,"  rani 
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the  harderproverb  of  Italy  itself,  "is  an  iDcaroate  devil."  The  literary 
toTja  which  this  imitation  took  seemed  at  any  rate  absolutely  absurd. 
John  Lyly,  distinguished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  laid  aside 
the  very  tradition  of  English  siyie  for  a  style  modelled  on  the 
decadence  of  Italian  prose.  Euphuism,  as  the  new  fashion  has  been 
styled  from  the  prose  romance  of  Euphues  in  which  Lyly  originated 
it,  is  best  known  to  modem  readers  by  the  pitiless  caricature  with 
which  Shakspere  quizzed  its  pedantry,  its  affectation,  the  meaningless 
monotony  of  its  far-fetched  phrases,  the  absurdity  of  its  extrav^^nt 
conceits.  Its  representative,  Armado  in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  is  "a 
man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight,"  "  that  hath  a  mint 
of  phrases  in  his  brain  ;  one  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 
doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony."  But  its  very  extravagance 
sprang  from  the  general  burst  of  delight  in  the  new  resources  of 
thought  and  language  which  literature  felt  to  be  at  its  disposal ;  and 
the  new  sense  of  literary  beauty  which  its  affectation,  its  love  of  a 
"  mint  of  phrases  "  and  the  "  music  of  its  ever  vain  tongue  "  discloses, 
the  new  sense  of  pleasure  in  delicacy  or  grandeur  of  phrase,  in  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  atmosphere  of  words,  was  a  sense  out  of  which  style  was  itsell 
to  spring.  For  a  time,  Euphuism  had  it  all  its  own  way.  Elizabeth 
was  the  most  affected  and  detestable  of  Euphuists  ;  and  "that 
.beauty  in  Court  which  could  not  parley  Euphuism,"  a  courtier  ot 
'  Charles  the  First's  time  tells  us,  "  was  as  little  regarded  as  she 
that  now  there  speaks  not  French."  The  fashion,  however,  passed 
away,  but  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  shows  the  wonderful 
advance  which  prose  had  made.  Sidney,  the  nephew  of  Lord 
j  Leicester,  was  the  idol  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  no  figure  reflects 
the  age  more  fully  and  more  beautifully.  Fair  as  he  was  brave, 
quick  of  wit  as  of  affection,  noble  and  generous  in  temper,  dear 
to  Elizabeth  as  to  Spenser,  the  darling  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
'  camp,  his  learning  and  his  genius  made  him  the  centre  of  the 
literary  world  which  was  springing  into  birth  on  English  soil.  He 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  he  was  master  alike  of  the  older 
learning  and  of  the  new  discoveries  of  astronomy.  Bruno  dedicated 
to  him  as  to  a  friend  his  metaphysical  speculations  ;  he  was  familiar 
I  with  the  drama  of  Spain,  the  poems  of  Ronsard,  the  sonnets  ot 
Italy.  He  combined  the  wisdom  of  a  grave  councillor  with  the 
'  romantic  chivalry  of  a  knight-errant.  "  1  never  heard  the  old  story 
I  of  Percy  and  Douglas,"  he  says,  "  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved 
I  more  than  with  a  trumpet."  He  flung  away  his  life  to  save  the 
English  army  in  Flanders,  and  as  he  lay  dying  they  brought  a  cup  of 
water  to  his  fevered  lips.  Sidney  bade  them  give  it  to  a  soldier  who 
was  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  him.  "  Thy  necessity,"  he  said, 
I  "is  greater  than  mine."  The  whole  of  Sidney's  nature,  his  chivalry  andl 
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his  learning,  his  thirst  for  adventures,  his  tendency  to  extravagance,  bis 
freshness  of  tone,  his  tenderness  and  childlike  simplicity  of  heart,  his 
affectation  and  false  sentiment,  his  keen  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
piours  itself  out  in  the  pastoral  medley,  forced,  tedious,  and  yet  strangely 
beautiful,  of  his  "  Arcadia."  In  his  "  Defence  of  Poetry  "  the  youthful 
exuberance  of  the  romancer  has  passed  into  the  earnest  vigour  and 
grandiose  stateliness  of  the  rhetorician.  But  whether  in  the  one 
work  or  the  other,  the  flexibility,  the  music,  the  luminous  clearness 
of  Sidney's  style  remains  the  same.  But  the  quickness  and  vivacity 
of  English  prose  was  Jiist  developed  in  the  school  of  Italian  imitators 
who  appeared  in  Elizabeth's  later  years.  The  origin  of  English 
fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  tales  and  romances  with  which  Greene 
and  Nash  crowded  the  market,  models  for  which  they  found  in 
the  Italian  novels.  The  brief  form  of  these  novelettes  soon  led 
to  the  appearance  of  the  "pamphlet ;"  and  a  new  world  of  readers 
was  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stories  or  scurrilous  libels 
which  passed  under  this  name  were  issued,  and  the  greediness  with 
which  they  were  devoured.  It  was  the  boast  of  Greene  that  in 
the  eight  years  before  his  death  he  had  produced  forty  pamphlets. 
"  In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have  yarkcd  up  a  pamphlet,  as  well  as 
in  seven  years,  and  glad  was  that  printer  that  might  be  blest  to  pay 
him  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  Modem  eyes  see  less 
of  the  wit  than  of  the  dregs  in  the  works  of  Greene  and  his  com- 
peers ;  but  the  attacks  which  Nash  directed  against  the  Puritans 
and  his  rivals  were  the  first  English  works  which  shook  utterly  off 
the  pedantry  and  extravagance  of  Euphuism.  In  his  lightness,  his 
facility,  his  vivacity,  his  directness  of  speech,  we  have  the  beginning 
of  popular  literature.  It  had  descended  from  the  closet  to  the  street, 
and  the  very  change  implied  that  the  street  was  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  abundance,  indeed,  of  printers  and  of  printed  books  at  the  close 
of  the  Queen's  reign,  shows  that  the  world  of  readers  and  writers 
had  widened  far  beyond  the  small  circle  of  scholars  and  courtiers 
with  which  it  began. 

We  shall  have  to  review  at  a  later  lime  the  great  poetic  burst  for 
which  this  intellectual  advance  was  paving  the  way,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  change  which  was  passing  over  the  country  through  the 
progress  of  Puritanism.  But  both  the  intellectual  and  the  religious 
impulse  of  the  age  united  with  the  influence  of  its  growing  wealth  to 
revive  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  nation  at  large,  a  spirit  which 
it  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth  to  understand,  but  the  strength  of 
which  her  wonderful  tact  enabled  her  to  feel.  Long  before  any  open 
conflict  art>se  between  the  people  and  the  Crown,  we  see  her  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  change  around  her  in  the  modifications,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  which  she  introduced  into  the  system  of  the 
New  Monarchy.     Of  its  usurpations  on  English  liberty  she  abandoned 
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none,  but  she  curtailed  and  softened  down  almost  alL  She  tampered. 
as  her  predecessors  had  tampered,  with  personal  freedom  ;  there  was 
the  same  straining  of  statutes  and  coercion  of  juries  in  political  trials 
as  before,  and  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprisonment  was  still  exercised 
by  the  Council.  The  duties  she  imposed  on  cloth  and  sweet  wines 
were  an  assertion  of  her  rigbt  of  arbitrary  taxation.  Royal  procla- 
mations constantly  assumed  the  force  of  law.  In  one  part  of  her 
policy  indeed  Eliiabeth  seemed  to  fall  resolutely  tiack  from  the 
constitutional  attitude  assumed  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Ever  since 
Cromwell's  time  the  Parliament  had  been  convened  almost  year  by 
year  as  a  great  engine  of  justice  and  legislation,  but  Elizabeth 
recurred  to  the  older  jealousy  of  the  two  Houses  which  had  been 
entertained  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Wolsey. 
Her  Parliaments  were  summoned  at  intervals  of  never  less  than 
three,  and  sometimes  of  nine  years,  and  never  save  on  urgent 
necessity.  Practically  however  the  Royal  power  was  wielded  with  a 
caution  and  moderation  that  showed  the  sense  of  a  gathering  difficultj- 
the  full  exercise  of  it.  The  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  left 
undisturbed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  was  asserted  almost 
exclusively  over  the  Catholics ;  and  defended,  in  their  case,  as  a 
precaution  against  pressing  dangers.  The  proclamations  issued  were 
temporary  in  character  and  of  small  importance.  The  two  duties 
Imposed  were  so  slight  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general 
satisfaction  at  Elizabeth's  abstinence  from  internal  taxation.  The 
benevolences  and  forced  loans  which  brought  home  the  sense  of 
tyranny  to  the  subjects  of  her  predecessors  were  absolutely  aban- 
doned. She  treated  the  Privy  Seals,  which  on  emergencies  ^e  issued 
for  advances  to  her  Exchequer,  simply  as  anticipations  of  her  revenue 
(like  our  own  Exchequer  Bilb),  and  punctually  repaid  them.  The 
lopolies  with  which  she  fett«*d  trade  proved  a  more  serious  griev- 
e  ;  but  during  her  earlier  reign  they  were  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  Merchant  Associations,  which  were  at  that  time  r^arded 
necessary  for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  the  growing  com- 
rce.  Her  thrift  enabled  her  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Crown  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  But  the  thrift  was  dictated,  not 
much  by  economy,  as  by  the  desire  to  avoid  any  summoning  of 
Parliament.  The  Queen  saw  that  the  "management"  of  the  two 
Houses,  so  easy  to  Cromwell,  was  becoming  more  difficult  every  day. 
The  rise  of  a  new  nobility,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and 
trained  to  political  life  among  the  perils  of  the  religious  changes, 
had  given  a  fresh  vigour  to  the  Lords.  A  curious  proof  of  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  country  gentry,  as  well  as  of  their  Increased 
desire  to  obtain  a  scat  In  the  Commons,  was  shown  by  the  cessation 
this  time  of  the  old  practice  of  payment  of  members  by  their  con- 
Mituencies.    A  change  too  in  the  borough  representation,  which  had 
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long  been  in  pn^cress,  but  was  now  for  the  first  time  legally  recog-  i 
nized,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  vigour  and  independence  of  tlie 
Lower  House.  The  members  for  boroughs  had  been  required  by  the  Ei 
lertas  of  the  older  writs  to  be  chosen  among  their  burgesses  ;  and  an  ^, 
Act  of  Henry  the  Fifth  gave  this  custom  the  force  of  law.  But  the 
passing  of  the  Act  shows  that  it  was  already  widely  infringed  ;  and  by 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  most  borough  seats  were  tilled  by  strangers, 
often  nominees  of  the  great  landowners  round,  but  for  the  most  part 
men  of  wealth  and  blood,  whose  aim  in  entering  Parliament  was  a 
purely  political  one.  So  changed,  indeed,  was  the  tone  of  the  Com- 
mons, even  as  early  as  the  dose  of  Henry's  reign,  that  Edward  and 
Mary  both  fell  back  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  create 
boroughs,  and  summoned  members  from  tresh  constituencies,  which 
were  often  mere  villages,  and  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
But  this  "packing  of  the  House"  had  still  to  be  continued  by  their 
successor.  The  large  number  of  such  members  whom  Elizabeth 
called  into  the  Commons,  sixty-two  in  all,  was  a  proof  of  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  which  was  now  experienced  by  the  Government  in 
securing  a  working  majority. 

Had  Elizabeth  lived  in  quiet  times  her  thrift  would  have  saved  "n 
her  from  the  need  of  summoning  Parliament  at  all  But  the  perils  % 
of  her  reign  drove  her  at  rare  intervals  to  the  demand  of  a  sub-  ■ 
sidy,  and  each  demand  of  a  subsidy  forced  her  to  assemble  the 
Houses.  Constitutionally  the  policy  of  Cromwell  had  had  this  special 
advantage,  that  at  the  very  crisis  of  our  liberties  it  had  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  by  repeated  instances,  for  its  own  purposes  of 
arbitrary  rule,  the  traditional  right  of  Parliament  to  grant  subsidies, 
to  enact  laws,  and  to  consider  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. These  rights  remained,  while  the  power  which  had  turned 
them  into  a  mere  engine  of  despotism  was  growing  wealcer  year  by 
year.  Not  only  did  the  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  put  its  powers  in 
force  as  fully  as  the  Parliament  of  Cromwell,  but  the  historical 
tendency  which  we  have  noticed,  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  fall  back 
on  former  times  for  precedents,  soon  led  to  a  reclaiming  of  privileges 
which  had  died  away  under  the  New  Monarchy.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  House  of  Commons  gradually  succeeded  in  protecting 
its  members  from  all  arrest  during  its  sessions,  save  by  permission  of 
the  House  itself,  and  won  the  rights  of  punishing  and  expelling  mem- 
ber for  crimes  committed  within  the  House,  and  of  determining  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  election.  The  more  important  claim  of  freedom  of 
speech  brought  on  a  series  of  petty  conflicts  which  showed  Eliiabelh's 
instincts  of  despotism,  as  well  as  her  sense  of  the  new  power  which 
despotism  had  to  face.  In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Darnley  marriage  Mr. 
Dutton  defied  a  Royal  prohibition  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  succes- 
sion b)'  a  hot  denunciation  of  the  Scottish  claim.    Elizabeth  ^\.  (xn!^%\ 
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\Aulhoritus. — As  before  for  tlie  general  hiitory  of  this  reign.  The  state 
of  the  Catholics  is  described  b;  Lingard  ("  History  of  Engliud  "),  and  the 
religious  policy  of  Elizabeth  critidsed  with  [emarkablc  fiiiniess  by  HaUani 
("Constitutional  Histoly").] 


r  The  wonderful  growth  in  wealth  and  social  eoer^  which  we  have 
described  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  religious 
temper  of  the  nation.  It  was  in  the  years  which  we  are  traversing 
that  England  became  firmly  Protestant.  The  quiet  decay  of  the  tra- 
diiionaiy  Catholicism  which  formed  the  religion  of  three-fourths  of  the 
people  at  Elizabeth's  accession  is  shown  by  the  steady  diminution  in 
the  number  of  recusants  throughout  her  reign ;  and  at  its  close  the  only 
parts  of  England  where  the  old  faith  retained  anything  of  its  former 
vigour  were  the  north  and  the  extreme  west,  at  that  time  the  poorest 
and  least  populated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  cause  of  the 
change  lay  undoubt«ily  in  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  CathoHc 
priesthood,  and  the  growth  of  a  new  Protestant  clergy  who  supplied 
their  place.  The  older  parish  priests,  though  they  had  almost  to  a 
man  acquiesced  in  the  changes  of  ritual  and  doctrine  which  the 
various  phases  of  the  Reformation  imposed  upon  them,  remained  in 
heart  utterly  hostile  to  its  spirit.  As  Mary  had  undone  the  changes 
of  Edward,  they  hoped  for  a  Catholic  successor  to  undo  the  changes 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  were  content  to  wear  the 
surplice  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  to  use  the  Communion  office 
instead  of  the  Mass-book.  But  if  they  were  forced  to  read  the 
Homilies  from  the  pulpit,  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  remained  ns- 
cbanged;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  cast  contempt  on  the  new 
services,  till  they  seemed  to  old-fashioned  worshippers  a  mere  "  Christ- 
mas game."  But  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  did  its  work  in  emptying 
parsonage  after  parsonage,  and  the  jealous  supervision  of  ParltM-  and 
the  bishops  ensured  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  conformity  to  the 
established  faith  in  the  clergy  who  took  the  place  of  the  dying  priest- 
hood. The  new  parsons  were  for  the  most  part  not  merely  Protestant 
in  belief  and  teaching,  but  ultra- Protestant.  The  old  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  pulpit  were  silently  removed  as  the  need  for  them  past 
away,  and  the  zeal  of  the  young  ministers  showed  itself  in  an 
assiduous  preaching  which  moulded  in  their  own  fashion  the  religknis 
ideas  of  the  new  generation.  But  their  character  had  even  a  greater 
influence  than  their  preaching.  Under  Hemy  the  priests  had  for 
the  most  part  been  ignorant  and  sensual  men ;  and  the  character  or 
the  clergy  appointed  by  the  greedy  Protestants  of  Edward's  rag* 
was  even  worse  than  that  of  their  Popish  rivals.  But  the  energy 
of  the  Primate,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the  general  increase  of  a^ 
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and  morality  at  the  time,  did  its  work ;  and  by  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  moral  temper  as  well  as  the  social  chaiacler  of  the  clergy 
had  wholly  changed.  Scholars  like  Hooker,  gentlemen  like  George 
Herbert,  could  nan  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
grosser  scandals  which  had  disgraced  the  clergy  as  a  body  for  the 
most  part  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Puritan  libeller  to 
bring  against  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  charges  of 
drunkenness  and  immorality  which  Protestant  libellers  had  been  able 
to  bring  against  the  priesthood  of  Henry's,  But  the  influence  of 
the  new  clergy  was  backed  by  a  general  revolution  in  English  thought. 
We  have  already  watched  the  first  upgrowth  of  the  new  literature 
which  was  to  find  its  highest  typds  in  Shakspere  and  Bacon.  The 
grammar  schools  were  diffusing  a  new  knowledge  and  mental  energy 
through  the  middle  classes  and  among  the  country  gentry.  The 
tone  of  the  Universiues,  no  uofair  test  of  the  tone  of  the  nation  at 
large,  changed  wholly  as  the  Queen's  reigo  went  on.  At  its  opening 
Ojdbrd  was  a  nest  of  Papists,  and  sent  its  best  scholars  to  feed  the 
Catholic  seminaries.  At  its  close  the  University  was  a  hot-bed  of 
Puritanism,  where  the  fiercest  tenets  of  Calvin  reigned  supreme.  The 
movement  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
time.  Under  the  rule  of  Elizabeth  loysjty  became  more  and  more 
a  passion  among  Englishmen ;  and  the  Bull  of  Deposition  placed  Rome 
in  the  forefront  of  Elizabeth's  foes.  The  conspiracies  which  festered 
aronnd  Mary  were  laid  to  the  Pope's  charge ;  he  was  known  to  be 
pressing  on  France  and  on  Spain  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
beretic  kingdom  ;  he  was  soon  to  bless  the  Armada.  Every  day  made 
it  harder  for  a  Catholic  lo  reconcile  Catholicism  with  loyalty  to  his 
Queen  or  derotion  to  his  country ;  and  the  mass  of  men,  who  are 
moved  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason,  swung  slowly  round  to  the 
side  which,  whatever  its  religious  significance  might  be,  was  the  side 
of  patriotism,  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  of  England  against  Spain. 
Whatever  fire  and  energy  was  wanting  to  the  new  movement,  was 
given  at  last  by  the  atrocities  which  marked  the  CathoUc  triumph 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  horror  of  Alva's  butcheries,  or 
of  the  Massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  revived  the  memories  of 
the  bloodshed  under  Mary.  The  tale  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told 
with  a  wonderful  pathos  and  picturesqueness  by  John  Foxe,  an  exile 
during  the  persecution  ;  and  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  had  been 
set  up  by  Royal  order  in  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed 
from  the  churches  to  the  shelves  of  every  English  household.  The 
trading  classes  of  the  towns  had  been  the  first  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  hut  their  Protestantism  became  a  passion 
as  the  refugees  of  the  Continent  brought  to  shop  and  market  their  tale 
of  outrage  and  blood.  Thousands  of  Flemish  exiles  found  a  refuge  in 
the  Cinque  Ports,  a  third  of  the  Antweip  merchants  were  seen  pacing 
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the  new  London  Exchange,  and  a  Church  of  French  Hugnenots 
found  a  home  which  it  still  retains  in  the  crypt  of  Cantertwy 
Cathedral. 

In  her  ecclesiastical  policy  Elizabeth  trusted  mainly  to  time;  aad 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  justified  her  trust.  Her  system  of  coo- 
promise  both  in  faith  and  worship,  of  ouietly  replacing  the  old  pnest* 
hood  as  it  died  out  by  Protestant  ministers,  of  wearying  recusants  into 
at  least  outer  conformity  with  the  state-religion  and  attendance  « 
the  state-services  by  fines — a  policy  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  mool 
influences  we  have  described — was  gradually  bringing  England  round 
to  a  new  religious  front.  But  the  decay  of  Catholicism  appealed 
strongly  to  the  new  spirit  of  Catholic  zeal  which,  in  its  despair  of  aid 
from  Catholic  princes,  was  now  girding  itself  for  its  own  bitter  strug^ 
with  heresy.  Dr.  Allen,  a  scholar  who  had  been  driven  from  Oxford 
by  the  test  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  foreseen  the  results 
of  the  dying  out  of  the  Marian  priests,  and  had  set  up  a  seminary  at 
Douay  to  supply  their  place.  The  new  college,  liberally  supported 
by  the  Catholic  peers  and  supplied  with  pupils  by  a  stream  of  refugees 
from  Oxford,  soon  landed  its  "seminary  priests"  on  English  shores; 
and  few  as  they  were  at  first,  their  presence  was  at  once  felt  in  the 
check  which  it  gave  to  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  to  the  English  Church.  No  check  could  have  been  more 
galling  to  Elizabeth,  and  her  resentment  was  quickened  by  the  sense 
of  a  fresh  danger.  She  had  accepted  from  the  first  the  issue  of  the 
Bull  of  Deposition  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and 
she  viewed  the  Douay  priests  simply  as  political  emissaries  of  the 
Papacy.  The  comparative  security  of  the  Catholics  from  active  pc^ 
secution  during  the  early  part  of  her  reign  had  arisen,  as  we  have 
seen,  partly  from  the  sympathy  and  connivance  of  the  gentry  who 
acted  as  justices  of  the  peace,  but  still  more  from  her  own  religious 
indifference.  But  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in  Protestant 
hands  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  indifference  to  suspicion,  and 
from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no  longer  chose  to  restrain  the  bigotry 
around  her.  In  quitting  Eaton  Hall,  which  she  had  visited  in  one 
of  her  pilgrimages,  the  Queen  gave  its  master,  young  Rookwood, 
thanks  for  his  entertainment  and  her  hand  to  kiss.  "  But  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  nobly  and  gravely  understanding  that  Rookwood  was  ex- 
communicate "  for  non-attendance  at  church,  **  called  him  before  him, 
demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  presume  to  attempt  her  royal  presence,  he 
unfit  to  accompany  any  Christian  person,  forthwith  said  that  he  was 
fitter  for  a  pair  of  stocks,  commanded  him  out  of  Court,  and  yet  to 
attend  the  Council's  pleasure."  The  Council's  pleasure  was  seen  in 
his  committal  to  the  town  prison  at  Norwich,  while  "seven  more 
gentlemen  of  worship"  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a  simple 
sentence  of  arrest  at  their  own  homes.    The  Queen's  terror  became, 
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panic  in  the  nation  at  large.  The  few  priests  who  landed 
ay  were  multiplied  into  an  anny  of  Papal  emissaries,  de- 
to  sow  treason  and  revolt  throughout  the  land.  The  Parlia- 
ch  had  now  through  the  working  of  the  Test  Act  become 
Protestant  body,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few  Catholics 
:  peers,  was  summoned  to  meet  the  new  danger,  and  declared 
ig  of  the  priests  and  the  harbouring  of  them  to  be  treason, 
roved  no  idle  menace ;  and  the  execution  of  Cuthbert  Mayne, 
riest  who  was  arrested  in  Cornwall,  gave  a  terrible  indication 
iracter  of  the  struggle  upon  which  EliTabeih  was  about  to 
le  shrank,  indeed,  from  the  charge  of  religious  persecution ; 
:d  of  her  abstinence  from  any  interference  with  men's  con- 
and  Cecil,  in  his  official  defence  of  her  policy,  while  declar- 
m  of  worship  to  be  incompatible  with  religious  order,  boldly 
.he  right  of  every  English  subject  to  perfect  freedom  of 
ipinion.  To  modern  eyes  there  is  something  even  more 
than  open  persecution  in  the  policy  which  branded  every 
Driest  as  a  traitor,  and  all  Catholic  worship  as  disloyalty  ; 
St  step  towards  toleration  was  won  when  the  Queen  rested 
n  of  repression  on  purely  political  grounds.  Elizabeth  was 
or,  but  she  was  the  first  English  ruler  who  felt  the  charge, 
IS  persecution  lo  be  a  stigma  on  her  rule  ;  the  first  who 
disclaimed  religious  differences  as  a  ground  for  potting  men ' 

It  is  fair,  too,  10  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  teal  political 
the  new  missionaries.  The  efforts  of  the  seminary  priests . 
ceded  by  those  of  a  body  whose  existence  was  a  standing 
every  Protestant  throne.  A  large  number  of  the  Oxford 
it  Douay  joined  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  members 
dy  famous  for  their  blind  devotion  to  the  will  and  judgments 

and  the  two  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  these  exiles, 
once  a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Parsons,  once  a  fellow  of 
:re  selected  as  the  heads  of  a  Jesuit  mission  in  England. 
oment  their  success  was  amazing.  The  eagerness  shown  to 
plan  was  so  great,  that  In  spile  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
nt,  he  was  able  to  preach  with  hardly  a  show  of  concealment 
audience  in  Smithfield.  From  London  the 
in  the  disguise  of  captains  or  serving-men,  c 
iock  of  the  English  clergy,  through  many  of  the 
ver  they  went  the  leal  of  the  Catholic  gentry  revived.  The 
lies  reconciled  to  the  old  faith  by  the  wandering  apostles 
d  by  the  name  of  Lord  Oxford,  Burghley's  own  son-in-law, 
oudest  among  English  peers.  The  success  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Elizabeth's  work  of  compromise  was  shown  in  a  more  public 
;  unanimity  with  which  the  Catholics  withdrew  from  attend- 
e  national  worship.    As  in  the  case  of  the  seminary  priests, 
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ever,  the  panic  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the  Parliament  far  out- 
thc  greatness  of  the  danger.  The  little  group  of  missionaries  was 
magnified  by  popular  fancy  into  a  host  of  disguised  Jesuits  ;  and  the 
imaginary  invasion  was  met  by  statutes  which  prohibited  the  saying  of 
Mass  even  in  private  houses,  increased  the  fine  on  recusants  to  twentj' 
pounds  a  month,  and  enacted  that  "  all  persons  pretending  to  any 
po«-ci  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  practising  to 
thdraw  them  to  the  Romish  religion,  with  all  persons  after  the 
present  session  willingly  so  absolved  or  reconciled  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
shall  be  guilty  of  High  Treason."  The  way  in  which  the  vast  powers 
conferred  on  the  Crown  by  this  statute  were  used  by  Elizabeth  was 
not  only  characteristic  in  itself,  hut  important  as  at  once  defining  the 
policy  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  her  successors  adhered  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  No  layman  was  brought  to  the  bar  or  to  the 
block  under  its  provisions.  The  oppression  Of  the  Catholic  gentr)- 
was  limited  to  an  exaction,  more  or  less  rigorous  at  different  times,  ol 
the  fines  for  recusancy  or  non-allcndance  at  public  worship.  The 
work  of  bloodshed  was  reserved  wholly  for  prie5ts,  and  under  Elizabeth 
this  work  was  done  with  a  ruthless  energy  which  for  the  moment 
crushed  the  Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  were  tracked  by  Wal- 
singham's  spies,  dragged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  sent  in  batches 
to  the  Tower,  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  Parsons  was  forced 
to  liy  across  the  Channel ;  while  Campi.in  was  brought  a  prisoner 
through  the  streets  of  London,  amidst  the  howling  of  the  mob,  and 
placed  at  the  bar  on  the  charge  of  treason.  "Our  religion  oidy  is 
our  crime,"  was  a  plea  which  galled  his  judges  ;  but  the  political  danger 
of  the  Jesuit  preaching  was  disclosed  in  his  evasion  of  any  direct 
reply,  when  questioned  as  to  his  beUef  in  the  validity  of  the  exconunu- 
nicalion  and  deposition  of  the  Queen  by  the  Papal  See.  The  death  of 
Campian  was  the  prelude  to  a  steady,  pitiless  effort  at  the  extermina- 
tion of  his  class.  If  we  adopt  the  Catholic  estimate  of  the  time,  tlie 
twent)-  years  which  followed  saw  the  execution  of  two  hundred  priests, 
while  a  yet  greater  number  perished  in  the  iilthy  and  fever-Stricken 
gaols  into  which  they  were  plunged.  The  work  of  reconciliation  to 
Rome  was  arrested  by  this  ruthless  energy;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  work  which  the  priests  had  effected  could  not  be  undone.  The 
system  of  quiet  compulsion  and  conciliation  to  which  Elizabeth  had 
trusted  for  the  rchgious  reunion  of  her  subjects  was  foiled;  and  the 
English  Catholics,  lined,  imprisoned  at  every  ct^is  of  national  danger, 
and  deprived  of  their  teachers  by  the  prison  and  the  gibbet,  were 
severed  more  hopelessly  than  ever  from  the  national  Church. 

But  the  effect  of  this  bloodshed  on  the  world  without  was  far  more 
violent,  and  productive  of  wider  and  greater  results.  The  torture  and 
death  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  whole 
[  Catholic  Church,  and  roused  at  last  into  action  the  sluggish  hostility 
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of  Spain.  Spain  was  at  this  moment  the  mightiest  of  European 
pDwas.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  given  it  the  New  World 
of  the  west ;  the  conquests  of  Cortex  and  Pizarro  poured  into  Its 
treasury  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  its  galleons  brought  the 
rich  produce  of  the  Indies,  their  gold,  their  jewels,  their  ingots  of 
silver,  to  the  harbour  of  Cadii.  To  the  New  World  ks  King  added 
the  fairest  and  wealthiest  portions  of  the  Old  ;  he  was  master  of  . 
Naples  and  Milan — the  richest  and  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Italy, 
of  the  busy  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Flanders — the  great 
manufacturing  district  of  the  time,  and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become 
the  central  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  His  native  kingdom, 
poor  as  it  was,  supplied  him  with  the  steadiest  and  the  most  daring 
soldiers  that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  renown  of  the  Spanish  infantry  had  been  growing  from  the  day 
when  it  flimg  off  the  onset  of  the  French  chivalry  on  the  field  of 
Ravenna  ;  and  the  Spanish  generals  stood  without  rivals  in  their 
mihtary  skill,  as  they  stood  without  rivals  in  their  ruthless  cruelty. 
The  whole,  too,  of  this  enormous  power  was  massed  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  ntan.  Served  as  he  was  by  able  statesmen  and  subtie 
diplomatists,  Philip  of  Spain  was  his  own  sole  minister ;  labour- 
ing day  after  day,  like  a  clerk,  through  the  long  years  of  his  reign, 
amidst  the  papers  which  crowded  his  closet ;  but  resolute  to  let 
nothing  pass  without  his  supervision,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  ' 
done  save  by  bis  express  commaiid.  It  was  his  boast  that  every- 
where in  the  vast  compass  of  his  dominions  he  was  "  an  absolute 
King."  It  was  to  realiie  this  idea  of  absolutism  that  he  crushed  the 
liberties  of  Airagon,  as  his  father  had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Castile, 
and  sent  Alva  to  tread  under  foot  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the 
Low  Countries.  His  bigotry  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  thirst  for 
power.  Italy  and  Spain  lay  hushed  beneath  the  terror  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, while  Flanders  was  being  purged  of  heresy  hy  the  stake  and  the 
swoid.  The  shadow  of  this  gigantic  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight 
over  Europe.  The  new  Protestantism,  hke  the  new  spirit  of  pobtical 
liberty,  saw  its  real  foe  in  Philip.  It  was  Spain,  rather  than  the 
Guises,  against  which  Coligni  and  the  Huguenots  struggled  in  vatn  ; 
it  was  Spain  with  which  William  of  Orange  was  wrestling  for  religious 
and  civil  freedom  ;  it  was  Spain  which  was  soon  to  plunge  Germany 
into  the  chaos  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  which  the  Catholic 
world  had  for  twenty  years  been  looking,  and  looking  in  vain,  for 
a  victory  over  heresy  in  England.  Vast,  in  fact,  as  Philip's  resources 
were,  they  were  drained  by  the  yet  vaster  schemes  of  ambition  into 
which  his  religion  and  his  greed  of  power,  as  well  as  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  his  dominions,  perpetually  drew  him.  To  coerce  the 
weaker  States  of  Italy,  to  preserve  a  commanding  influence  in  Ger- 
many, to  support  Cathohcism  in  France,  to  crush  heresy  in  Flanders, 
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ity  men  held  boldly  on ;  and  passing  the  Straits  <A  Magellan, 
-aversed  as  yet  by  any  Englisbtnan,  swept  the  unguarded  coast 
Chili  and  Peru,  loaded  his  bark  with  the  gold-dust  and  silver- 

)ts  of  Potosi,  and  with  the  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  which 
led  the  cargo  of  the  great  galleon  that  sailed  onpe  a  year  from 
la  to  Cadiz.  With  spoils  of  above  half-a-million  in  value  the 
ng  adventurer  steered  undauntedly  for  the  Moluccas,  rounded  the 
«  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
}ped  anchor  again  in  Pljonouth  harbour. 

he  romantic  daring  of  Drake's  voyage,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
.1,  roused  a  general  enthusiasm  throughout  England  ;  but  the 
:ome  he  received  from  Elizabeth  on  his  return  was  accepted  by 
lip  as  an  outrage  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  war.  The 
ional  wrong  was  embittered  in  the  year  which  followed  by  the 
lecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  outcry  of  the  Catholic  world 
insttbe  King's  selfish  reluctance  to  avenge  the  blood  of  its  martyrs, 
^sh  as  it  was,  his  blood  was  fired  at  last  by  the  defiance  with 
ch  Elizabeth  received  all  prayers  for  redress.  She  met  his  de- 
id  for  Drake's  surrender  by  knighting  the  freebooter,  and  by 
ring  in  her  crown  the  jewels  he  had  offered  her  as  a  present. 
en  the  Spanish  ambassador  threatened  that  "matters  would  come 
he  cannon,"  she  replied  "  quietly,  in  her  most  natural  voice,  as 
be  were  telling  a  common  story,"  wrote  Mendoza,  "that  if  I  used 
:als  of  that  kind  she  would  fling  me  into  a  dungeon."     It  was  in 

same  spirit  that  she  rejected  Philip's  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
holies,  and  for  the  relaxation  of  the  oppressive  laws  against  their 
ship.  Outraged  as  he  was,  she  believed  that  with  Flanders  still 
evolt,  and  France  longing  for  her  alliance  to  enable  it  to  seize  the 
r  Countries,  the  King  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  her ;  and  her 
t  in  his  inactivity  seemed  justified  by  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
irded,  and  succeeded  in  foiling,  the  project  for  a  Catholic  rerolt 
ch  was  to  have  followed  a  descent  of  the  Guises  on  the  English 
;t.  But  if  Philip  shielded  Elizabeth  from  France,  it  was  because 
reserved  England  for  his  own  ambition.  The  first  vessels  of  the 
It  fleet  of  invasion  which  was  to  take  the  name  of  the  Armada 
e  gathering  slowly  in  the  Tagus,  when  two  remarkable  events  freed 

King's  hands  for  action  by  changing  the  face  of  European  pohtics. 
;  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  seemed  to  leave  Flanders 
liis  mercy,  and  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  left  Henry  of 
rarre,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party,  heir  of  the  crown  of 
,nce.  To  prevent  the  triumph  of  heresy  in  the  succession  of  a 
testant  king,  the  Guises  and  the  French  Catholics  rose  at  once 
srms ;  but  the  Holy  League  which  they  formed  rested  mainly  on 

support  of  Philip,  Philip  therefore,  so  long  as  he  supplied  them 
\\  men  and  money,  was  secure  on  the  side  of  France.    At  tite  E,«,tnt 
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time  the  progress  of  his  army  under  the  Prince  cf  Parma,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  States  after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  promised 
a  speedy  reconqucst  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
after  a  gallant  resistance  convinced  even  Elizabeth  of  the  need  for 
action  if  the  one  "  bridle  to  Spain  which  kept  war  out  of  our  own 
gates  "  was  to  be  saved.  Lord  Leicester  was  hurried  to  the  Flemish 
coast  with  S,ooo  men  ;  but  their  forced  inaction  was  chequered  only 
by  a  disastrous  skirmish  at  Zutphen,  the  fight  in  which  Sidney  fell, 
while  Elizabeth  was  vainly  striving  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Philip 
and  the  States.  Meanwhile  dangers  thickened  round  her  in  England 
itself.  Maddened  by  persecution,  by  the  hopelessness  of  rebelhon 
within  or  of  deliverance  from  without,  the  fiercer  Catholics  Ustened 
lo  schemes  of  assassination,  to  which  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange 
lent  at  the  moment  a  terrible  significance.  The  deteaion  of  Somer- 
ville,  a  fanatic  who  had  received  the  Host  before  setting  out  for  London 
"  to  shoot  the  Queen  with  his  dagg,"  was  followed  by  measures  of 
natural  severity,  by  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry  and  peers, 
by  a  vigorous  purification  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  a  few  Catholics 
lingered,  and  by  the  despatch  of  fresh  batches  of  priests  to  the  block. 
The  trial  and  death  of  Parry,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  served  in  the  Queen's  household,  on  a  similar  charge,  brought  the 
PaiUamfQt  together  in  a  transport  of  horror  and  loyalty.  All  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  were  banished  from  the  realm  on  pain  of  death. 
A  bill  for  Ihc  security  of  the  Queen  disqualified  any  claimant  of  the 
succession,  who  instigated  subjects  to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  the  Queen's 
person,  from  ever  succeeding  to  the  Crown.  The  threat  was  aimed  at 
Mary  Stuart.  Weary  of  her  long  restraint,  of  her  failure  to  rouse 
Philip  or  Scotland  lo  aid  her,  of  the  bafHed  revolt  of  the  English 
Catholics  and  the  baffled  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  she  bent  for  a  moment 
to  submission.  "  Let  me  go,"  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth  ;  "  let  me  retire 
from  this  island  to  some  solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die. 
Grant  this  and  I  will  sign  away  every  right  which  either  I  or  mine  can 
claim."  But  the  cry  was  useless,  and  her  despair  found  a  new  and 
more  terrible  hope  in  the  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life.  She  knew 
jand  approved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Babington  and  a  band  of  young 
I  Catholics,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  Royal  household,  to  kill 
the  Queen  ;  but  plot  and  approval  alike  passed  through  Walsingham's 
hands,  and  the  seizure  of  Mary's  correspondence  revealed  her  guilt. 
In  spite  of  her  protests,  a  Commission  of  Peers  sate  as  her  judges  at 
|Fotheringay  Castle;  and  their  verdict  of  "guilty"  annihilated  under 
'  the  provisions  of  the  recent  statute  her  claim  to  the  Crown,  The 
i  streets  of  London  blazed  with  bonfires,  and  peals  rang  out  from 
,  steeple  to  steeple  at  the  news  of  her  condemnation  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
I  the  prayer  of  Parliament  for  her  execution,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
I  Council,   Elizabeth  shrank  from  her  death.     The  force  of  public 
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opinion,  hotvever,  was  now  carrying  all  before  it,  and  the 

demand  of  her  people  wrested  at  last  a  sullen  consent  from  the 
Queen.  She  flung  the  warrant  signed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  Council 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  executing  it.  Mary  died  on 
a  scaffold  which  was  erected  in  the  casde-hall  at  Fotheringay,  as 
dauntlessly  as  she  had  lived.  "  Do  not  weep,"  she  said  to  her  ladies, 
"  I  have  given  my  word  for  you."  "Tell  my  friends,"  she  chained 
Melville,  "  that  I  die  a  good  Catholic." 

The  blow  was  hardly  struck  before  Elizabeth  turned  with  fury  on 
the  ministers  who  had  forced  her  hand.  Burghley  was  for  a  while 
disgraced.  Davison,  who  carried  the  warrant  to  the  Council,  was 
flung  into  the  Tower  to  alone  for  an  act  which  shattered  the  poUcy 
of  the  Queen.  The  death  of  niary  Stuart  in  fact  removed  the  last 
obstacle  out  of  Philip's  way,  hy  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Knglisb  Catholics.  To  him,  as  to  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  who  was 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,  Mary  bequeathed  her  rights  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  hopes  of  her  adherents  were  from  that  moment  bound  up  in  the 
success  of  Spain.  The  presence  of  an  English  army  in  Flanders 
only  convinced  Philip  that  the  road  to  the  conquest  of  the  States  lay 
through  England  itself  i  and  the  operations  of  Parma  in  the  Low 
Countries  were  suspended  with  a  view  to  the  greater  enterprise. 
Vessels  and  supplies  for  the  fleet  which  had  for  three  years  been 
gathering  in  the  Tagus  were  collected  from  every  port  of  the  Spanish 
coast  It  was  time  for  Elizabeth  to  strike,  and  the  news  of  the  coming 
Armada  called  Drake  again  to  sea.  He  bad  sailed  a  year  before  for 
the  Indies  at  tlie  head  of  twenty-tive  vessels ;  had  requited  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  on  English  seamen  by  plundering  Vigo 
on  bis  way ;  and  avenged  his  disappointment  at  the  escape  of  the 
gold  fleet  by  the  sack  of  Santiago,  and  by  ravaging  San  Domingo  and 
Carthagena.  He  now  set  sail  again  with  thirty  small  barks,  burnt 
the  storeahips  and  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  stormed  the  ports 
of  the  Faro,  and  was  only  foiled  in  his  aim  of  attacking  the  Armada 
itself  by  orders  from  home.  A  descent  upon  Corunna  however  com- 
pleted what  Drake  called  bis  "  singeing  of  the  Spanish  King's  beard." 
Elizabeth  used  the  daring  blow  to  back  her  negotiations  for  peace  ; 
but  the  Spanish  pride  had  been  touched  to  the  quick.  Amidst  the 
exchange  of  protocols  Parma  gathered  thirty  thousand  men  for  the 
coming  invasion,  collected  a  fleet  of  flat-hottomed  transports  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  waited  impatiently  for  the  Armada  to  protect  his  crossing. 
But  the  attack  of  Drake,  the  death  of  its  first  admiral,  and  the  winter 
storms  delayed  the  fleet  from  sailing  till  the  spring ;  and  it  had 
hardly  started  when  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  drove  its  scattered 
lessels  into  Ferrol.  It  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  July  that  the  sails 
of  the  Armada  were  seen  from  the  Lizard,  and  the  English  beacons 
flared  out  their  alarm  along  the  coast     The  news  found  England 
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ready.  An  army  was  muslenng  under  Leicener  at  Tilbury,  die 
mOitia  of  tlte  micUand  counties  were  gathering  to  Lond<Hi,  while  those 
'  of  the  south  atid  east  were  held  in  readiness  to  meet  a  descent  on  either 
shore.  Had  Panna  landed  on  the  earliest  day  he  purposed,  be  would 
have  found  his  way  to  London  barred  by  a  force  stronger  than  his 
own,  a  force  too  of  men  who  had  already  crossed  pikc^  on  equal 
terms  with  his  best  infantr)'  in  Flanders.  "When  I  shall  have 
landed,"  he  warned  his  roaster,  "  I  must  fight  battle  after  battle,  I 
shall  lose  men  by  wounds  and  disease,  1  must  leave  detachments 
behind  me  to  keep  open  my  communications  ;  and  in  a  short  lime  the 
body  of  my  army  will  become  so  weak  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable 
to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given  to  the 
heretics  and  your  Majesty's  other  enemies  to  interfere,  but  there  may 
fall  out  some  notable  inconveniences,  with  the  loss  of  everything,  and 
I  be  unable  to  remedy  it"  Even  had  the  Prince  landed,  in  fact,  the 
only  real  chance  of  Spanish  success  lay  in  a  Catholic  rising  ;  and  at 
this  crisis  patriotism  proved  stranger  than  religious  fanaticism  in  the 
hearts  of  the  English  Catholics.  Catholic  gentr)-  brought  their 
vessels  up  alongside  of  Drake  and  Lord  Howard,  and  CalhoUc  lords 
led  their  tenantry  to  the  muster  st  Tilbury.  But  to  secure  a  land- 
ing at  all,  the  Spaniards  had  to  be  masters  of  the  Channel ;  and  in 
the  Channel  lay  an  English  fleet  resolved  to  struggle  hard  for  the 
mastery.  As  the  Armada  sailed  on  in  a  broad  crescent  past  Ply- 
mouth, moving  towards  its  point  of  junction  with  Panna  ax  Dunkirk, 
the  vesseb  which  had  gathered  under  Lord  Howard  of  EfQngham 
slipped  out  of  the  bay  and  hung  with  the  wind  upon  their  rear.  In 
numbers  the  two  forces  were  strangely  unequal  ;  the  English  fleet 
counted  only  So  vessels  against  the  130  which  composed  the  Armada. 
In  size  of  ships  the  disproportion  was  eVen  greater.  Fifty  of  the 
English  vessels,  including  the  squadron  of  Lord  Howard  and  the  craft 
of  the  volunteers,  were  little  bigger  than  yachts  of  the  present  day. 
Even  of  the  thirty  Queen's  ships  which  formed  its  main  body,  there 
were  only  four  which  equalled  in  tonnage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish 
galleons.  Hixty-fiveof  these  galleons  formed  the  most  formidable  half 
of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  four  galleasses,  or  gigantic  galleys,  armed 
with  50  guns  apiece,  fifty-six  aimed  merchantmen,  and  twenty  pinnaces, 
made  up  the  rest.  The  Armada  was  provided  with  2,500  cannons,  and 
a  vast  store  of  provisions  ;  it  had  on  board  8,000  seamen  and  3o,ooo 
soldiers  ;  and  if  a  court-favouiite,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had 
been  placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by  the  ablest  staff  of  naval 
officers  which  Spain  possessed.  Small,  however,  as  the  English 
■hips  were,  they  were  in  perfect  trim  ;  they  sailed  two  feet  for  the 
Spaniards'  one,  they  were  manned  with  9,000  hardy  seamen,  and  their 
Admiral  was  backed  by  a  crowd  of  captains  who  had  won  fame  in  the 
Spanish  seas.    With  him  was  Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
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in  into  the  channed  circle  of  the  Indies  ;  Frobisfaer,  the  heio  of  s> 
North-West  pass^e  ;  and  above  all  Drake,  who  held  conunand  of  '. 
privateers.  They  had  won  too  the  advantage  of  the  wind  ;  and,  A» 
iog  in  or  drawing  off  as  they  would,  the  lightly-bandied  English  Ij 
.els,  which  fired  four  shots  to  the  Spaniard's  one,  hung  boldly  on 
rear  of  the  great  fleet  as  it  moved  along  the  Channel.  "  The  -*" 
bers  of  the  Spaniard,"  in  the  phrase  of  the  English  seamen,  were 
licked  one  by  one."  Galleon  after  galleon  was  sunk,  boarded, 
en  on  shore  ;  and  yet  Medina  Sidonia  failed  in  bringing  his  pur- 
's to  a  close  engagement.  Now  halting,  now  moving  slowly  on, 
running  tight  between  the  two  fleets  lasted  throughout  the  week, 
Lhe  Annada  dropppd  anchor  in  Calais  roads.  The  time  had  now  | 
le  for  sharper  work  if  the  junction  of  the  Armada  with  Panna  was  i 
DC  prevented  ;  for,  demoralized  as  the  Spaniards  had  been  by  the  | 
citcss  chase,  their  loss  in  ships  had  not  been  great,  while  the  English  1 
plies  of  fi>od  and  ammunition  were  fast  running  out.  Howard  | 
lived  to  force  an  engagement ;  and,  lighting  eight  fire-ships  at ' 
[night,  sent  them  down  with  the  tide  upon  the  Spanish  line.  The 
eons  at  once  cut  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in  panic  to  sea, 
ting  with  the  wind  in  a  long  line  off  Gravelines.  Drake  resolved 
all  costs  to  prevent  theii  return.  At  dawn  the  English  ships 
>ed  fairly  in,  and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  ere  the 
went  down.  Three  great  galleons  had  sunk,  three  had  drifted 
>lessly  on  to  the  Flemish  coast ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
lained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed  "wonderful  great  and 
ing."  Wiihin  the  Armada  itself  however  all  hope  was  gone. 
ddled  together  by  the  wind  and  the  deadly  English  fire,  their  sails 
1,  their  masts  shot  away,  the  crowded  galleons  had  become  mere 
ighter-houses.  Four  thousand  men  had  fallen,  and  bravely  as  the 
men  fought  they  were  cowed  by  the  terrible  butchery.  Medina 
isclf  was  in  despair.  "  We  are  lost,  Seiior  Oquenda,"  he  cried  to 
bravest  captain;  "what  are  we  to  do  ?"  "Let  others  talk  of  being 
,"  replied  Oquenda,  "  your  Excellency  has  only  to  order  up  fresh 
tridge."  But  Oquenda  stood  alone,  and  a  council  of  war  resolved 
retreat  to  Spain  by  the  one  course  open,  that  of  a  circuit  round  the 
oieys.  "  Never  anything  pleased  me  better,"  wrote  Drake,  "  than 
ing  the  enemy  fly  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northwards.  Have 
^d  eye  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we 
:,  1  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle,  the  matter  with  the  Duke 
Sidonia,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among  his  orange 
ES."  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for  a  mightier  foe 
ji  Drake.  Supplies  fell  short,  and  the  English  vessels  were  forced 
give  up  the  chase  ;  but  the  Spanish  ships  which  remained  had  no 
mer  reached  the  Orkneys  than  the  storms  of  the  northern  seas 
)ke  on  them  with  a  fury  before  which  all  concert  and  uition  d\vK^\ 
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peareA  Fifty  reached  Corunnij  bearing  ten  thousand  men  siricken 
with  pestilence  and  de.iih  ;  of  the  rest  some  were  sunk,  some  dashed 
to  pieces  against  tile  Irish  cliRs.  The  wreckers  of  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Faroes,  the  clansmen  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  the  kernes  of  Donegal 
and  Galway,  all  had  their  part  in  the  work  of  murder  and  robberj. 
Eight  thousand  Spaniards  perished  betn'een  the  Giant's  Causen-ay 
and  the  Blaskets.  On  a  strand  near  Sh'go  an  English  captain  num- 
bered eleven  hundred  corpses  which  had  been  cast  up  by  the  sea. 
The  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  new 
crusade  under  Alonio  da  Lcyva,  after  twice  suffering  shipwreck,  put 
a  third  time  to  sea  to  founder  on  a  reef  near  Dumblane. 


Bsctlon  VII.-The  EUsftbethmn  Poets. 

\AiithBrilies. — For  a  general  account  of  this  petiud,  see  Mr.  Morley's  ad- 
■nirable  "First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  Hallam's  "  Literary  Hiitoiy," 
M.  Ta.ine'«  "History  of  English  Literature,"  &c.  Mr.  Cmik  has  elaborately 
illiulraled  the  works  of  Spenser,  and  full  details  of  the  history  of  our  early 
drama  maybe  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  "  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literatnre 
c  lime  of  Shakspere."  Milune's  enquiry  remains  the  completest  idtci- 
tigntion  into  the  history  of  Shakspere's  dramas ;  and  the  worki  of  Hr. 
Annytage  Brawn  nnd  Mr,  Gerald  Massey  contain  the  latest  theories  a*  to 
the  Sonnets,  For  Ben  Jiin.uin  and  his  fellows,  see  their  works  with  the  Doles 
of  Gifford,  ScJ 

We  have  already  watched  the  shy  revival  of  English  letters  during 
he  earlier  half  of  Elizabeth's  reijin.  The  general  awakening  of 
national  life,  the  increase  of  wealth,  of  refinement  and  leisure,  which 
marked  that  period,  had  been  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a 
quickening  of  English  intelligence,  which  found  vent  in  an  upgrowth 
of  grammar  schools,  in  the  new  impulse  given  to  classical  learning  at 
the  Univcrsides,  in  a  passion  fo'r  translarions,  which  famitiarited  all 
England  with  the  masterpieces  of  Italy  and  Gtecce,  and  above  all  in  the 

rude  but  vigorous  efforts  of  Saclcvillc  and  Lyly  after  a  nobler  poetry 
and  prose.  But  to  these  local  and  peculiar  influences  was  to  be  added 
)re  general  inlluencc,  that  of  the  restlessness  and  curiosity  which 
diaracteriied  the  age.    The  sphere  of  human  interest  was  widened 

3  it  has  never  been  widened  before  or  since  by  the  revelation  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  qc.i  earth.  It  was  oaiy  la  ibe  JaJer  years  of  lie 
sixteenth  century  that  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  were  brought 
home  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  by  Kepler  and  Galileo, 
ir  that  the  daring  of  the  Buccaneers  broke  through  the  veil  which  the 
greed  of  Spain  had  drawn  across  the  New  World  of  Columbus. 
Hardly  inferior  to  these  revelations  as  a  source  of  poetic  imptilse  was 
the  sudden  and  picturesque  way  in  which  the  various  races  of  the 
world  were  brought  face  to  face  with  one  another  through  the, 
universal  passion  for  foreign  travel.    While  the  red  tribes  of  the 
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West  were  described  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  ihe  strange  civilizi 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  disclosed  by  Cortez  and  Piiarro,  the  voyages   of 
the  Portuguese  threw  open  the  older  splendours  of  the  East,  and  the 
story  of  India  and  China  was  told  for  the  first  time  to  Christendi 
by  Mnflei  and  Mendoza.     England  took  her  full  part  in  this  worlc 
of  discovery.      Jenkinson,   an   English   traveller,   made   his   way 
Bokhara.      Willoughby  brought  back   Muscovy  to  the  knowledge  of 
Western  Europe.   English  mariners  penetrated  among  the  Esquim 
or  settled   in   Virginia.       Drake   circumnavigated   the   globe.      The 
"Collection  of  Voyages,"  vfhich  was  published  by  Hakluyt,  not  only 
disclosed  the  vastness  of  the  world  itself,  but  the  infinite  number  of 
the  races  of  mankind,  the  variety  of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their 
religions,  their  very  instincts.     We  see  the  influence  of  this  new 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  life  and  richness  which 
it  gave  to  the  imagination  of  the  time,  but  in  the  immense  inter 
which  from  tfaismomentattached  itself  to  Man.   Shakspere's  concept! 
of  Caliban,  as  well  as  the  questionings  of  Montaigne,  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  a  truer,  because  a  more  inductive,  philosophy  of  human 
nature  and  human  history.     The  fascination  exercised  by  the  study  of 
human  character  showed  itself  in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  and  yet  mo 
the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  drama.     And  to  these  larger  and  world- 
wide sources  of  poetic  powers  was  added  in  England,  at  the  moment 
which  we  have  reached  in  its  story,  the  impulse  which  sprang  from 
national  triumph.     The  victory  over  the  Armada,  the  deliverance  from 
.Spain,  the  rolling  away  of  the  Catholic  terror  which  had  hung  like  a 
cloud  over  the  hopes  of  the  new  people,  was  like  a  passing  from  death 
into  lift     The  whole  aspect  of  England  suddenly  changed.     As  yet 
the  interest  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  been  political  and  material ;  the 
stage   bad  been   crowded  with   statesmen  and  warriors,  with  Cecils 
and  Walsinghams  and  Drakes.     Literature  had  hardly  found  a  plac 
in  the  glories  of  the  time.     But  from  the  moment  when  the  Armad 
^   drifted  back  broken  to  Ferrol  the  figures  of  warriors  and  statcsme 
.   were  dwarfed  by  the  grander  figures  of  poets  and  philosophers.    Amid; 
the  throng  in  Elizabeth's  antechamber  the  noblest  form  is  that  of  the 
singer  who  lays  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  at  her  feet,  or  of  the  young  lawyi 
who  muses  amid  the  splendours  of  the  presence  over  the  problems 
the  "Novum    Organon."      The    triumph  at   Cadiz,   the   conquest  of 
Ireland,  pass  unheeded  as  we  watch  Hooker  building  up  his  "  Eccli 
siastical  Polity"  among   the  shcepfolds,  or  the  genius  of  Shakspere 


rising  j-ear  by  year  into  supremer  grandeur 
the  Thames. 

The  full  glory  of  the  new  literature  broke  on 
Spenser.  We  know  little  of  his  life  ;  he  wa 
of  poor  parents,  but  connected  with  the  Spei 
then — a»  he  proudly  says — "  a  house  of  ancii 


\  rude  theatre  beside 

England  with  Edmund 
horn  in  East  London 
cers  of  Althorpe,  even 
nt  fame."    He  studied 
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a.s  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  and  quitted  the  University  while  still  a  boy 
to  live  as  a  tutor  in  the  north  ;  but  after  some  years  of  obscure  poverty 
the  scorn  of  a  fair  "  Rosalind "  drove  him  again  southwards.  A 
college  friendship  with  Gabriel  Harvey  served  to  introduce  him  to 
Lord  Leicester,  who  sent  him  as  his  envoy  into  France,  and  in  whose 
service  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Leicester's  nephew.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  From  Sidney's  house  at  Pcnshurst  came  his  earliest  work, 
the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  ; "  in  form,  like  Sidney's  own  "  Arcadia,"  a 
pastoral,  where  love  and  loyalty  and  Puritanism  jostled  oddly  with  the 
fancied  shepherd  life.  The  peculiar  melody  and  profuse  imagination 
which  the  pastoral  disclosed  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  forefront 
of  living  poets,  but  a  far  greater  work  was  already  in  hand  i  and  from 
some  words  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  we  see  Spenser  bent  on  rivalling 
Arioslo,  and  even  hoping  "  to  overgo  "  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  in  his 
"  Elvish  Queen."  The  ill-will  or  indifference  of  Burieigh,  however, 
blasted  the  expectations  he  had  drawn  from  the  patronage  of  Sidney  or 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  favour  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  Queen.  Sidney,  himself  in  disgrace  with  Elizabeth,  withdrew 
to  Wilton  to  write  the  "  Arcadia,"  by  his  sister's  side  ;  and  "  discontent 
of  ray  long  fruitless  stay  in  princes'  courts,"  the  poet  tells  us,  "and 
expectation  vain  of  idle  hopes,"  drove  Spenser  at  last  into  eiile.  He 
followed  Lord  Grey  as  his  secretary  into  Ireland,  and  remained  then 
on  the  Deputy's  recall  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  and  a  giant  of 
bnd  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Spenset 
had  thus  enrolled  himself  among  the  colonists  to  whom  England  was 
looking  at  the  time  for  Ihc  regeneration  of  Southern  Ireland,  and  the 
practical  interest  he  took  in  the  "  barren  soil  where  cold  and  want  and 
poverty  do  grow  "  was  shown  by  the  later  publication  of  a  prose  trac- 
tate on  the  condition  and  government  of  the  island.  It  was  at  Dublin  ; 
or  in  his  castle  of  Kilcolman,  two  miles  from  Doneraile,  "under 
fall  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar,"  that  he  spent  the  memorable  years 
in  which  Mary  fell  on  the  scaffold  and  the  Annada  came  and  went ; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  home  that  Walter  Raleigh  found  him  sitling 
"alwaies  idle,"  as  it  seemed  to  his  restless  friend,  "among  the  cooly 
shades  of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulla's  shore,"ina  visit  made  memor- 
able by  the  poem  of  "  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again."  But  in  the 
"  idlesse"  and  solitude  of  the  poet's  exile  the  great  work  begun  in  the 
two  pleasant  years  of  his  stay  at  Penshurst  bad  at  last  taken  fbnn, 
and  it  was  to  publish  the  first  three  books  of  the  "Faerie  QueeD' 
that  Spenser  returned  in  Raleigh's  company  to  London. 

The  appearance  of  Ihc  "  Faerie  Queen  "  is  the  one  critical  event  in  the 
annals  of  English  poetry ;  it  settled,  in  fact,  the  question  whether  there 
was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  English  poetry  or  no.  The  older  nalioul 
verse  which  had  blossomed  and  died  in  Caedmon  sprang  sudden^ 
into  a  grander  life  in  Chaucer,  but  it  closed  again  in  a  yet  ID 
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complete  death.  Across  the  Border,  indeed,  the  Scotch  poets  of  the 
fiftecDth  century  preserved  something  of  their  master's  vivacity  and 
colour,  and  in  England  itself  the  Italian  poetry  of  the  Renascence  had 
of  late  found  echoes  in  Surrey  and  Sidney.  The  new  English  drama 
too,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  was  beginning  to  display  its  wonderful 
powers,  and  the  work  of  Marlowe  had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
the  work  of  Shakspere.  But  bright  as  was  the  promise  of  coming 
soi^,  no  great  imaginative  poem  had  broken  the  silence  of  English 
liteiatuie  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  when  Spenser  landed  at  Bristol 
with  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  From  that  moment  the  stream  of  English 
poetry  has  flowed  on  without  a  break.  There  have  been  times,  : 
the  years  which  immediately  followed,  when  England  has  "become 
a  nest  of  singing  birds  ; "  there  have  been  times  when  song  was  s 
and  poor  %  but  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  England  was  wholly 
without  a  singer.  The  new  English  verse  has  been  true  to  the  source 
from  which  it  sprang,  and  Spenser  has  always  been  "  the  poet's  poeL" 
But  in  his  own  day  he  was  the  poet  of  EnglMid  at  largei  The  "Faerie 
Queen"  was  received  with  a  burst  of  general  welcome.  It  became 
"  the  delight  of  every  accomplished  gentleman,  the  model  of  every 
poet,  the  solace  of  every  soldier."  The  poem  expressed,  indeed,  the 
ver^-  life  of  the  time.  It  was  with  a  true  poetic  instinct  that  Spen> 
fell  back  for  the  framework  of  his  story  on  the  faery  world  of  Celtic 
romance,  whose  wonder  and  mystery  had  in  fact  become  the  t 
picture  of  the  wonder  and  mystery- of  the  world  around  him.  In  the 
age  of  Cortez  and  of  Raleigh  dreamland  had  ceased  to  be  dreamland, 
and  no  marvel  or  adventure  that  befell  lady  or  knight  was  stranger 
than  the  tales  which  weather-beaten  mariners  from  the  Southern  Seas 
were  telling  every  day  to  grave  merchants  upon  'Qiange.  The  very 
congruities  of  the  storyof  Arthur  and  his  knighthood,  strangely  as  it  h 
been  built  up  out  of  the  rival  efforts  of  bard  and  jongleur  and  priest, 
made  it  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  world  of  incongruous 
feeling  which  we  call  the  Renascence.  To  modem  eyes  perhaps  there 
is  something  grotesque  in  the  strange  medley  of  figures  which  crowd 
the  canvas  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  in  its  fauns  dancing  on  the  sward 
where  knights  have  hurtled  together,  in  its  alternation  of  the  salvage- 
men  from  the  New  World  with  the  satyrs  of  classic  mythology,  in  the 
giants,  dwarfs,  and  monsters  of  popular  fancy,  who  jostle  with  the 
nymphs  of  Greek  legend  and  the  damosels  of  mediaeval  romance 
But,  strange  as  the  medley  is,  it  reflects  truly  enough  the  sirangei 
medley  of  warring  ideals  and  irreconcil cable  impulses  which  made  up 
the  life  of  Spenser's  contemporaries.  Itwasnotin  the "' Faerie  Qu 
only,  but  in  the  world  which  it  pourtrayed,  that  the  religious  mysticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  stood  face  to  face  with  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
the  Revival  of  Letters,  that  asceticism  and  self-denial  cast  their  spell 
on  imaginations  gIo\\ing  with  the  sense  of  varied  and  incxhau«l\b\^ 
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existence,  that  the  dreamy  ayid  poetic  refinement  of  feeling  which 
expressed  itself  In  the  fanciful  unrealities  of  chivalry  co-exisied  with 
the  rough  practical  energy  that  sprang  from  an  aivakcning  sense  of 
human  power,  or  the  lawless  esitravagance  of  an  idealized  friendship 
and  love  with  the  moral  sternness  and  elevation  which  England  was 
drawing  frorn  the  Reformation  and  the  Bible.  But  strangely  contrasted 
as  are  the  elements  of  the  poem,  they  are  harmonized  by  the  calinness 
and  serenity  which  is  the  note  of  the  "  Faerie  QuecD."  The  world  of 
the  Renascence  is  around  us,  but  it  is  ordered,  retined,  and  calmed  by 
the  poet's  touch.  The  H-amiest  scenes  which  he  borrows  from  the 
Italian  verse  of  his  day  are  idealized  into  purity  ;  the  very  struggle 
of  the  men  around  him  is  lifted  out  of  its  pettier  accidents,  and  raised 
into  a  spiritual  oneness  with  the  struggle  in  the  soul  itself.  There  are 
allusions  in  plenty  to  contemporary  events,  but  the  contest  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  takes  ideal  form  in  that  of  Una  and  the  false 
Duessa,  and  the  clash  of  arms  between  Spain  and  the  Huguenots 
comes  to  us  faint  and  hushed  through  the  serener  air.  The  verse,  like 
the  story,  rolls  on  as  by  its  own  natural  power,  without  haste  or  effort 
or  delay.  The  gorgeous  colouring,  the  profuse  and  often  complej: 
imagery  which  Spenser's  imagination  lavishes,  leave  no  sense  of  con- 
fusion in  the  reader's  mind.  Every  figure,  strange  as  it  may  be,  is  seen 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  it  passes  by.  It  is  in  this  calmness,  this 
serenity,  this  spiritual  elevation  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  that  we  feel  the 
new  life  of  the  coming  age  moulding  into  ordered  and  harmonious 
form  the  life  of  the  Renascence.  Both  in  its  conception,  and  in  thcway 
in  which  this  conception  is  realized  in  the  portion  of  his  work  which 
Spenser  completed,  his  poem  strikes  the  note  of  the  coming  Puritanism. 
In  his  earlier  pastoral,  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the  poet  had  boldly 
taken  his  part  with  the  more  advanced  reformers  against  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Court.  He  had  chosen  Archbishop  Grindal,  who  was 
then  in  disgrace  for  his  Puritan  sympathies,  as  his  model  of  a  Chris- 
tian pastor ;  and  attacked  with  sharp  invective  the  pomp  of  the  higher 
clergy.  His  "Faerie  Queen,"  in  its  religious  theory,  is  Puritan  to 
the  core.  The  worst  foe  of  its  "  Red-cross  Knight  "  is  the  false  and 
scarlet-clad  Duessa  of  Rome,  who  parts  him  for  a  while  from  Truth 
and  leads  him  to  the  house  of  Ignorance.  Spenser  presses  strongly 
and  pitilessly  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart.  No  bitter  word  ever 
breaks  the  calm  of  his  verse  save  when  it  touches  on  the  perils  with 
which  Catholicism  was  environing  England,  perils  before  which  his 
knight  must  fall  "  were  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him  upheld 
and  steadfast  Truth  acquite  him  out  of  all."  But  it  is  yet  more  ia 
the  temper  and  aim  of  his  work  that  we  catch  the  nobler  and  , 
deeper  tones  of  English  Puritanism.  In  his  earlier  musings  at  Fens- 
hurst  the  poet  had  purposed  to  surpass  Ariosto,  but  the  gaiety  of  \ 
Ariosto's  song  is  utterly  absent  from  his  own.    Not  a  ripple  of  lai^;htet     I 
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breaks  the  calm  surface  of  Spensec'a  veise.  He  is  habitually  serious, 
and  the  seriousness  of  his  poetic  tone  reflects  the  seriousness  of  his 
poetic  purpose.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  represent  the  moral 
virtues,  to  assign  to  each  its  knightly  patron,  so  that  its  excellence 
might  be  expressed  and  its  contrary  vice  trodden  under  foot  by  deeds 
of  arms  and  chivalry.  In  knight  after  knight  of  the  twelve  he  pur- 
posed to  paint,  he  wished  to  embody  some  single  virtue  of  the  virtuous 
man  in  its  stru^Ie  with  the  faults  and  errors  which  specially  beset  it ; 
till  in  Arthur,  the  sum  of  the  whole  company,  man  might  have  been 
seen  perfected,  in  his  longing  and  progress  towards  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,"  the  Divine  Glory  which  is  the  true  end  of  human  effort.  The 
largeness  of  his  culture  indeed,  his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  above 
all  the  very  intensity  of  his  moral  enthusiasm,  saved  Spenser  from  the 
narrowness  and  exaggeration  which  often  distorted  goodness  into 
unloveliness  in  the  Puritan.  Christian  as  he  is  to  the  core,  his  Chris- 
tianity is  enriched  and  fertilized  by  the  larger  temper  of  the  Rena- 
scence, as  well  as  by  a  poet's  love  of  the  natural  world  in  which  the 
older  mythologies  struck  their  roots.  Diana  and  the  gods  of  heathen- 
dom take  a  sacred  tinge  from  the  purer  sanctities  of  the  new  faith  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  greatest  songs  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  the  concep- 
tion of  love  widens,  as  it  widened  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  into  the 
mighty  thought  of  the  productive  energy  of  Nature.  Spenser  borrows 
in  fact  the  delicate  and  refined  forms  of  the  Platonist  philosophy  to 
express  his  own  moral  enthusiasm.  Not  only  does  he  love,  as  others 
have  loved,  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  of  good  report,  but  he 
is  fired  as  none  before  or  after  him  have  been  flred  with  a  passionate 
sense  of  moral  beauty.  Justice,  Temperance,  Truth,  are  no  mere 
names  to  him,  but  real  existences  to  which  his  whole  nature  clings 
with  a  rapturous  affection.  Outer  beauty  he  believed  (o  spring,  and 
loved  because  it  spraiig,  from  the  beauty  of  the  soul  within.  There 
was  much  in  such  a  moral  protest  as  this  to  rouse  dislike  in  any  age, 
but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  age  of  Eliiabeth  that,  "  mad  world "  as  in 
many  ways  it  was,  all  that  was  noble  welcomed  the  "  Faerie  Queen." 
Eliiabeth  herself,  says  Spenser,  "  to  mine  open  pipe  inclined  her  ear," 
and  bestowed  a  pension  on  the  poet.  He  soon  relumed  to  Ireland,  to 
commemorate  his  marriage  in  Sonnets  and  the  most  beautiful  of  bridal 
songs,  and  to  complete  three  more  books  of  his  poem  amongst  love 
»nd  poverty  and  troubles  from  his  Irish  neighbours.  Trouble  was, 
indeed,  soon  to  take  a  graver  form.  Spenser  was  still  at  work  on  the 
"  Faerie  Queen  "  when  the  Irish  discontent  broke  into  revolt,  and  the 
poet  escaped  from  his  burning  house  to  fly  to  England,  and  to  die 
I  broken-hearted,  it  may  be— as  Jonson  says— "for  want  of  bread,"  in 
ui  inn  at  Westminster. 

If  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  expressed  the  higher  elements  of  the  Eliia- 
bclhtui  age,  the  whole  of  that  age, ,  its  lower  elements  and  \t:&  \v\^«i 
X  s 
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A.'.rwAt  »il  nl  the  ngw  piaywr^toa  wge  SiirtT  irrftimffri.  and  raanvw«e 
O'nivfTMt/  ir.«n.  But.  ^•'""^^  of  conrdv  KDgen  of  the  Sidney-  and 
.Hp«w«r  »ort,  we  see  Ac  advent  i(  ±e  -poor  seholat.'  The  eulia 
HrjiBAti^U,  wch  as  NiuEi.  Peeie.  K7C,  G«ei£.  or  Marlowe,  weie  for  the 
nvAt  part  p^ior,  and  reclcleu  in  di^r  povecir  ;  wild  livers,  denaat  of 
Itm  r/r  <y>mtw>n  fame,  in  revof:  agsuiat  i!k  nsagea  and  reiigioa  of  their 
Aa'/,  "ajhfflitj"  in  general  repoic  "holding  Moses  for  a  jng^er." 
'  Ivwintinx  th«  brMhe!  and  the  alehouse,  and  dying  starved  or  ia  taven 
}  brawlv  But  with  their  appearance  b^an  the  EJizabethrui  drama. 
i  The  few  playi  whkh  have  reached  ns  of  an  eariier  date  are  eilba" 
'  old  ifnttations  of  the  classical  and  Italian  comedy,  or  rude  fanxi 
hke  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,''or  tragedies  snch  as  "  Gorboduc,"  where, 
poetic  a*  occasional  pasMges  may  be,  tbeie  is  little  promise  of 
dramatic  development.  But  in  the  year  which  preceded  the  coming 
fif  the  Armada  the  whole  aspect  of  ihe  stage  suddenly  changes,  and 
thfi  new  dramatists  range  themselves  anMind  two  men  of  very 
different  f^enius,  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe.  Of  Greene, 
a*  the  creator  rif  our  lighter  English  prose,  we  have  already  spoken. 
Bnl  hi»  work  ax  a  poet  was  of  yet  greater  importance.  No  figiire  better 
paints  Ihe  group  of  young  playwrights.  He  left  Cambridge  to  ttavd 
through  Italy  and  .Spain,  and  to  bring  back  the  debauchery  ai  the  one 
and  the  scepticism  of  the  other.  In  the  words  of  remorse  he  wrote 
heioie  his  death  he  paints  himself  as  a  dnmlcard  and  a  roystercr, 
winning  money  only  by  ceaseless  pamphlets  and  plays  to  waste  it  oa 
wine  and  women,  and  drinking  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs.  Hell  and 
the  Hfter-world  were  the  butts  of  his  ceaseless  mockery.  If  he  had 
not  feared  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Courts  more  than  he  feared  God. 
he  said,  In  bitter  jest,  he  should  often  have  turned  cuCpurse.  He 
manned,  and  loved  his  wife,  but  she  was  soon  deserted  ;  and  the 
wrclched  profligate  found  himself  again  plunged  into  excesses  which  he 
liiBihed,  though  he  could  not  live  without  them.  But  wild  as  was  the 
life  of  Greene,  hit  pen  was  pure.  He  is  steadily  o: 
liivc  pamphlets  and  novelettes  he  poured  out  in 
iind  whose  plots  were  dramatized  by  the  school  which  gathered  round 
him.  His  keen  perception  of  character  and  the  relations  of  social 
life,  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  style  ex- 
erted an  Influence  on  his  contemporaries  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
Marlowe.  The  life  of  Marlowe  was  as  riotous,  his  scepticism  even 
more  daring,  thnn  the  life  and  scepticism  of  Greene.  His  early 
dentil  nlune  iBved  him,  in  all  probability,  from  a  prosecution  far 
atheism.  He  was  chnrged  with  calling  Moses  a  juggler,  and  with 
bnniillng  that,  if  he  undertook  10  write  a  new  religion,  it  should  be  a 
belter  religion  thnn  the  Christianity  he  saw  around  him.  But  in  a  far 
hlnher  degree  thnn  Greene  he  is  the  creator  of  the  English  drama. 
,  Bom  At  the  opening  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  the  son  of  a  Canterbury 
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Bhoemaker,  but  educated  at  Cambridge,  Marlowe  burst  on  the  world, 
in  the  year  which  preceded  the  triumph  over  the  Armada,  witli  a  play 
which  at  once  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  English  stage.  Bombastic 
and  extravagant  as  it  was,  and  extravagance  reached  its  height  in  the 
scene  where  captive  kings,  the  "pampered  jades  of  Asia,"  drew 
their  conqueror's  car  across  the  stage,  "  Tamburlaine "  rot  only 
indicated  the  revolt  of  the  new  drama  against  the  timid  inanities  of 
Euphuism,  but  gave  an  earnest  of  that  imaginative  daring,  the  secret 
of  which  Marlowe  was  to  bequeath  to  the  playwrights  who  followed 
him.  He  perished  at  thirty  in  a  shameful  brawl,  but  in  his  brief 
career  he  bad  struck  the  grander  notes  of  the  coming  drama.  His 
Jew  of  Malta  was  the  herald  of  Shylock.  He  opened  in  "Edward 
the  Second"  the  series  of  historical  plays  which  gave  us  "Cassar" 
and  "Richard  the  Third."  Riotous,  grotesque,  and  full  of  a  mad 
thirst  for  pleasure  as  it  is,  his  "  Faustus "  was  the  first  dramatic 
attempt  to  touch  the  great  problem  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  un- 
seen world,  to  paint  the  power  of  doubt  in  a  temper  leavened  with 
superstition,  the  daring  of  human  defiance  in  a  heart  abandoned  to 
despair.  Rash,  unequal,  stooping  even  to  the  ridiculous  in  his  cum- 
brous and  vulgar  bufTooncry,  there  is  a  force  in  Marlowe,  a  conscious 
grandeur  of  tone,  a  range  of  passion,  which  sets  him  above  all  his 
contemporaries  save  one.  In  the  higher  qualities  of  imagination,  as 
in  the  majesty  and  sweetness  of  his  "mighty  line,"  he  is  inferior  to 
Shakspere  alone. 

A  few  daring  jests,  a  brawl  and  a  fatal  stab,  make  up  the  life  of 
Marlowe  ;  but  even  details  such  as  these  are  wanting  to  the  life  of 
William  Shakspere.  Of  hardly  any  great  poet,  indeed,  do  we  know 
so  little.  For  the  story  of  his  youth  we  have  only  one  or  two  trifling 
legends,  and  these  almost  certainly  false.  Not  a  single  letter  or 
characteristic  saying,  not  one  of  the  jests  "  spoken  at  the  Mermaid," 
hardly  a  single  anecdote,  remain  to  illustrate  his  busy  life  in  London. 
His  look  and  figure  in  later  age  have  been  preserved  by  the  bust  over 
his  tomb  at  Stratford,  and  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  he  was 
still  remembered  in  his  native  town  ;  but  the  minute  diligence  of  the 
enquirers  of  the  Georgian  time  was  able  to  glean  hardly  a  single 
detail,  even  of  the  most  trivial  order,  which  could  throw  light  upon 
the  years  of  retirement  before  his  death.  It  is  owing  perhaps  to  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  temper  that  no  salient  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  left  its  trace  on  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries ;  it  is  the 
very  grandeur  of  his  genius  which  precludes  us  from  discovering  any 
personal  trait  in  his  works.  His  supposed  self-rcvelation  in  the 
Sonnets  is  so  obscure  that  only  a  few  outlines  can  be  traced  even  by 
the  boldest  conjecture.  In  his  dramas  he  is  all  his  characters,  and  his 
characters  range  over  all  mankind.  There  is  not  one,  or  the  act  or 
word  of  one,  that  we  can  identify  personally  with  the  poet  himselE. 
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extremely  few,  "Venusand  Adonis,"  with  the  "Lucrece,"must  have  been 
written  before  their  publication  in  1593-4;  the  Sonnets,  though  not 
published  till  1609,  were  known  in  some  form  among  his  private  friends 
as  early  as  J598.  His  earUer  plays  are  defined  by  a  list  given  in  the 
"Wit's  Treasury"  of  Francis  Meres  in  1598,  though  the  omission  of  a 
play  from  a  casual  catalogue  of  this  kind  would  hardly  warrant  us  in  as- 
suming its  necessary  non-existence  at  the  time.  The  works  ascribed  to 
him  at  his  death  are  fixed,  in  the  same  approximate  fashion,  through 
the  edition  published  by  his  fellow -actors.  Beyond  these  meagre  facts, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  publication  of  a  few  of  his  dramas  in  his 
Ufetime,  all  is  uncertain  ;  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these,  and  from  the  dramas  themselves,  as  well  as  from  assumed 
resemblances  with,  or  references  to,  other  plays  of  the  period  can  only 
be  accepted  as  rough  approximations  to  the  truth.  His  lighter  come- 
dies and  historical  dramas  can  be  assigned  with  fair  probability  to 
the  period  between  1593,  when  he  was  known  as  nothing  more  than 
an  adapter,  and  159S,  when  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Meres. 
They  bear  on  them  indeed  the  stamp  of  youth.  In  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  the  young  playwright  quiiies  the  verbal  wit  and  high-flown 
extravagance  of  thought  and  phrase  which  Euphues  had  made 
fashionable  in  the  court  world  of  the  time  ;  his  fun  breaks  almost  riot- 
ously out  in  the  practical  jokes  of  the  "  Taming  of  ilic  Shrew  "  and  the 
endless  blunderings  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  His  work  is  as  yet 
marked  by  little  poetic  elevation,  or  by  passion  ;  but  the  easy  grace  of 
the  dialogue,  the  dexterous  management  of  a  complicated  story,  the 
genial  gaiety  of  his  tone,  and  tlie  music  of  his  verse,  placed  Shakspere 
at  once  at  the  head  of  his  fellows  as  a  master  of  social  comedy.  In 
the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  which  followed,  perhaps,  these  earlier 
efforts,  his  painting  of  manners  is  suffused  by  a  tenderness  and  ideal 
beauty,  which  formed  an  effective  protest  against  the  hard  though  vigor- 
ous character-painting  which  the  first  successof  Ben  Jonson  in  "Everj- 
Man  in  his  Humour  "  brought  at  the  time  into  fashion.  Quick  on  these 
lighter  comedies  followed  two,  in  which  his  genius  started  fully  into 
life.  His  poetic  power,  held  in  reserve  till  now,  showed  itself  with  a 
splendid  profusion  in  the  briUiant  fancies  of  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream; "and  passion  swept  like  a  tide  of  resistless  delight  through 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  Side  by  side  however  with  these  delicate 
imaginings  and  piquant  sketches  of  manners,  had  been  appearing 
during  this  short  interval  of  intense  activity  his  historical  dramas. 
No  plays  seem  to  have  been  more  popular,  from  the  earliest  hours  of 
the  new  st^e,  than  dramatic  representations  of  our  history.    Marlowe 

ihad  shown  in  his  "Edward  the  Second"  what  tragic  grandeur  could 
be  reached  in  this  favourite  field ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Shakspere  had 
been  led  naturally  towards  it  by  his  earlier  occupation  as  an  adapter 
of  stock  pieces  like  "  Henry  the  Sixth"  for  the  new  requirements  of 
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the  stage.  Me  still  to  some  extent  followed  in  plan  the  older  plays  on  Sw.  VII 
the  subjects  he  selected,  but  in  bis  treatment  of  their  themes  he  shook  th^'ISu 
boldly  off  the  yoke  of  the  past.  A  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  wthak 
human  char.icter  than  any  of  the  old  dramatists  had  reached  displayed  '"' 

itself  in  Richard  the  Third,  in  Falstaff,  or  in  Hotspur;  while  in 
Constance  and  Richard  the  Second  the  pathos  of  human  suffering 
was  painted  as  even  Marlowe  had  never  dared  to  paint  it.  No 
dramas  have  done  more  for  his  enduring  popularity  with  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  than  these  historical  plays  of  Shakspere;  echoing  some- 
times, as  they  do,  much  of  our  national  prejudice  and  unfairness  of 
temper — (as  in  his  miserable  caricature  of  Joan  of  Arc) — but  instinct 
throughout  with  English  humour,  with  an  English  love  of  hard  fight- 
ing, an  English  faith  in  the  doom  that  waits  upon  triumphant  evil,  an 
English  pity  for  the  fallen. 

Whether  as  a  tragedian  or  as  a  writer  of  social  comedy,  Shakspere  isfS-iM 
had  now  passed  far  beyond  his  fellows.  "The  Muses,"  said  Meres, 
"would  speak  with  Shakspere's  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they  would  speak 
English."  His  personal  popularity  was  at  its  height.  His  pleasant 
temper,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  had  drawn  him  early  into  contact 
with  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  his  "Adonis "and 
"Lucrece"  are  dedicated;  and  the  different  tone  of  the  two  dedications 
shows  how  rapidly  acquaintance  ripened  into  an  ardent  friendship.  It  is 
probably  to  Southampton  that  the  earlier  Sonnets  were  addressed  during 
this  period,  while  others  may  have  been  written  in  the  character  of  his 
friend  during  the  quickly  changing  phases  of  the  Earl's  adventurous  life. 
His  wealth,  too,  was  growing  fast.  A  year  after  the  appearance  of  his 
two  poems  the  dramatic  company  at  Blackfriars,  in  which  he  was  a  part- 
ner as  well  as  actor,  built  their  new  theatre  of  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside ; 
and  four  years  later  he  was  rich  enough  to  aid  his  father,  and  buy  the 
hodse  at  Stratford  which  afterwards  became  his  home.  The  tradition  that 
Elirabeth  was  so  pleased  with  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  that  she 
ordered  the  poet  to  show  her  Falstaff  in  love — an  order  which  produced 
the  "  MeiTy  Wives  of  Windsor  " — whether  true  or  false,  shows  his  repute 
as  a  playwright  As  the  group  of  earlier  poets  passed  away,  they 
found  successors  in  Marston,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Heywood,  and 
Chapman,  and  above  all  in  Ben  Jonson.  But  none  of  these  could 
dispute  the  supremacy  of  Shakspere.  The  verdict  of  Meres  in  1598, 
that  "  Shakspere  among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds 
for  the  stage,"  represented  the  general  feeling  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  fully  master  at  last  of  the  resources  of  his  art  The 
"Mercliant  of  Venice"  marks  the  perfection  of  his  development  as 
a  dramatist  in  the  completeness  of  its  stage  effect,  the  ingenuity 
of  its  incidents,  the  ease  of  its  movement,  the  poetic  beauty  of  its 
higher  passages,  the  reserve  and  self-control  with  which  its  poetry 
is  used,  the  conception  and  development  of  character,  ati4  T)!Q<r*t\     A 
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in  the  grandeur  of  Kingship  as  tlie  one  national  centre  ;  in  his 
later  plays  he  represents  the  aristocratic  view  of  social  life  which 
was  shared  by  all  the  nobler  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  time.  Corio- 
lanus  is  the  embodiment  of  a  great  noble  ;  and  the  reiterated  taunts 
which  he  hurls  in  play  after  play  at  the  rabble  only  echo  the  general 
temper  of  the  Renascence.  Nor  were  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  the 
poet  those  of  the  coming  time.  While  the  world  was  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  speculations  of  theology,  man  and  man's  nature 
remained  to  the  last  the  one  inexhaustible  subject  of  interest  with 
Shakspere,  as  it  had  been  with  his  favourite  Montaigne.  Caliban 
was  his  latest  creation.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  his  faith, 
if  faith  there  were,  was  Catholic  or  Protestant  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  say  whether  he  had  any  religious  belief  or  no.  The  reli^ous 
phrases  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  his  works  are  little  more 
than  expressions  of  a  distant  and  imaginative  reverence.  And  on 
the  deeper  grounds  of  religious  faith  his  silence  is  significanL  He 
is  silent,  and  the  doubt  of  Hamlet  deepens  his  silence,  about  the 
after-world.  "To  die,"  it  may  be,  was  to  him  as  to  Claudio,  "to 
go  we  know  not  where."  Often,  at  any  rate,  as  his  "questionings" 
turn  to  the  riddle  of  life  and  death,  he  leaves  it  a  riddle  to  the  last, 
without  heeding  the  common  theological  solutions  around  hinu  "We 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  is  rounded 
by  a  sleep." 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  the 
new  temper  of  the  nation  became  yet  stronger  when  the  death  of 
Shakspere  left  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  stage  to  Ben  Jonson. 
Jonson  retained  it  almost  to  the  moment  when  the  drama  itself  perished 
"le  storm  of  the  Civil  War.  Webster  and  Ford,  indeed,  surpassed 
in  tragic  ^andeur,  Massinger  in  facility  and  grace,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  poetry  and  inventiveness  ;  but  in  the  breadth  of  his 
dramatic  quality,  his  range  over  every  kind  of  poetic  excellence, 
Jonson  was  excelled  by  Shakspere  alone.  His  life  retained  to  the 
last  the  riotous,  defiant  colour  of  the  earlier  dramatic  world,  in  which 
he  had  made  bis  way  to  fame.  The  stepson  of  a  bricklayer,  then 
a  poor  Cambridge  scholar,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries,  killed  his  roan  in  single  combat  in  sight  of 
both  armies,  and  returned  at  nineteen  to  London  to  throw  himself  on 
the  stage  for  bread.  At  forty-tive  he  was  still  so  vigorous  that  he 
made  his  way  to  Scotland  on  foot  Even  in  old  age  his  "  mountain 
belly,"  his  scarred  face,  and  massive  frame  became  famous  amoig 
len  of  a  younger  time,  as  ihey  gathered  at  the  "  Mermaid  "  to  listen 
to  his  wit,  his  poetry,  his  outbursts  of  spleen  and  generosity,  of 
delicate  fancy,  of  pedantry,  of  riotous  excess.  His  entry  on  the  stage  h 
was  marked  by  a  proud  resolve  to  reform  it.  Already  a  fine  scholar  V 
ia  early  manhood,  and  disdainful  of  wTiters  who,  like  Shakspere,  /• 
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"knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  Jonson  aimed  at  a.  return  to 
classic  severity,  to  a  severer  criticism  and  taste.  He  blamed  the 
extravagance  which  marked  the  poetry  around  lum,  he  studied  his 
plots,  be  gave  symmetry  and  regularity  to  bis  sentences  and  concise- 
ness 10  his  phrase;  But  creativeness  disappears :  in  his  social  comedies 
we  are  amongst  qualities  and  types  rather  than  men,  among  abstrac- 
tions and  not  characters.  His  comedy  is  no  genial  reflection  of  life 
as  it  is,  but  a  moral,  satirical  effort  to  reform  manners.  It  is  only  his 
wonderful  grace  and  real  poetic  feeling  that  lightens  all  this  pedantry. 
He  shares  the  vigour  and  buoyancy  of  life  which  distinguished  the 
scbool  from  which  he  sprang.  His  stage  is  thronged  with  figures.  In 
Spite  of  his  talk  about  correctness,  his  own  extravagance  is  only  saved 
from  becoming  ridiculous  by  his  amazing  force.  If  he  could  not 
create  characters,  his  wealth  of  striking  details  gave  life  to  the  types 
which  he  substituted  for  them.  His  poetry,  too,  is  of  the  highest 
order ;  his  lyrics  of  the  purest,  lightest  fancy :  his  masques  rich 
with  gorgeous  pictures;  his  pastoral,  the  "Sad  Shepherd,"  fragment 
as  it  is,  breathes  a  delicate  tenderness.  But,  in  spite  of  the  beauty 
and  strength  which  lingered  on,  the  life  of  our  drama  was  fast 
ebbing  away.  The  interest  of  the  people  was  in  reality  being  drawn 
to  newer  and  graver  themes,  as  the  struggle  of  the  Great  Rebelli 
threw  its  shadow  before  it,  and  the  efforts  of  the  playwrights  to  arr 
this  tendency  of  the  lime  by  fresh  excitement  only  brought  about  the 
rain  of  the  stage.  The  grossness  of  the  later  comedy  is  incredible. 
Almost  as  incredible  is  the  taste  of  the  later  tragedians  for  horrors  of 
incest  and  blood.  The  hatred  of  the  Puritans  to  the  stage  was  i 
mere  longing  to  avenge  the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  stage  had 
levelled  at  Puritanism ;  it  was  in  the  main  the  honest  hatred  of  God- 
fearing men  against  the  foulest  depravity  presented  in  a  poetic  and 
Bttracrive  form. 


Ssctton.  vill.~4%a  Oonaaast  at  IraUmd.   IBBS—iaiO. 

\A»tkaritie. — The  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Ireland  >ie  described  bv 
Pnrfemor  O'Cairv  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Materials  of  Aacient  Irish  History, 
Dublin,  1861.  They  may  be  most  convenieatly  shidied  by  the  general  reader 
in  the  ccHipilstion  known  as  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mosteis  "  {Dublin,  1S56) 
edited  by  Di.  CDonovan.  Its  ecclesiaatical  hisloiv  is  drily  but  accuiately 
told  by  Dr.  Lanigan  ("Ecclesiastical  Hbtory  of  IreUtnd,  Dublin,  1829). 
The  chief  authorities  for  the  earlier  conquest  under  Heiuy  the  Second  are  the 
"E^mgBAtto  et  TopogiBpltia  Hibemica,"  excellently  edited  for  the  Rolls 
Seties  ^  Mr.  Dimoiji,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Poem  edited  by  M.  Frandsqr- 
Hichel  (London,  Pickering,  1SJ7),  Mr.  Froude  has  devoted  especial  attenlic 
to  the  relations  of  Irelimd  witb  the  Tudors  ;  but  both  ia  accuracy  and  soundness 
of  iudgmenc  his  work  is  fai  inferior  to  Mr.  Brewer's  examination  of  them  in 
^  pie&ce*  to  the  Stale  Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  to  Mr.  Gardiner's , 
ombl  and  temperate  account  of  die  Giul  conquest  and  seUlcmeiA  ■a.iiAnX 
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Mountjoy  and  ChLchMter  ("'  History  of  Engluid  from  the  Accession  of  Junes 
the  Fiisl'').  Tb«  two  leriei  of  "Lecnires  on  the  History  of  Ireland"  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Ridley  are  lemarkablc  for  Uitir  infornuLtka  and  fainMa.] 


While  EDgland  became  "  a.  set t  of  singing  Ixrds  "  at  home,  the  laM 

years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  years  of  Kplendonr  and  triumiA 
abroad.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  began  a  series  of  victories 
which  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  and  changed  the  political  aspect 
of  the  world.  The  exhaustion  of  the  Royal  Treasury  indeed  soon 
forced  Eliiabeth  to  content  herself  with  issuing  commissions  to  vohui- 
teers,  but  the  war  was  a  national  one,  and  the  nation  waged  it  foi 
itself  In  the  year  alter  the  ruin,  of  the  Armada  two  hundred  vessels 
and  twenty  thousand  volunteers  gathered  at  their  own  cost  at  Ply- 
mouth,  under  the  command  of  Drake  and  Norris,  plundered  Conmni, 
and  insulted  the  Spanish  coast.  A  new  buccaneering  expedition,  whid 
made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  under  Drake,  captured  the  Spanish 
galleons,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  rich  merchant-cities  of  the 
colonies.  Philip  was  roused  by  the  insult  to  new  dreams  of  invasion, 
but  his  threat  of  a  fresh  Armada  was  met  by  a  daring  descent  of  the 
English  forces  upon  Cadii.  The  town  was  plundered  and  burnt  to  tbt 
ground  ;  thirteen  vessels  of  war  were  fired  in  its  harbour,  and  the 
Stores  accumulated  for  the  expedition  utterly  destroyed.  In  spite  of 
this  crushing  blow  a  Spanish  fleet  gathered  in  the  following  year  and 
set  sail  for  the  English  coast ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  its  predecessor, 
storms  proved  more  fatal  than  the  English  guns,  and  the  ships  were  ' 
wrecked  and  almost  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  From  this 
moment  it  was  through  France,  rather  than  by  a  direct  attack,  that 
Philip  hoped  to  reach  England.  The  Armada  had  hardly  heea 
dispersed,  when  the  assassination  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  last  of  the 
lint  of  \'alois,  raised  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne ;  and  the  accession 
of  a  Protestant  sovereign  at  once  ranged  the  Catholics  of  France  to  a 
man  on  the  side  of  the  League  and  its  leaders,  the  Guises.  The 
League  rejected  Henry's  claims  as  those  of  a  heretic,  admitted  die 
ridiculous  pretensions  which  Philip  advanced  to  the  vacant  throne, 
and  received  the  support  of  Spanish  soldiery  and  Spanish  treasure. 
This  new  effort  of  Spain,  an  effort  whose  triumph  must  have  ended 
in  her  ruin,  forced  Eliiabeth  to  aid  Henry  with  men  and  money  in  hit 
seven  years'  struggle  against  the  overwhelming  odds  which  seemed 
arrayed  against  him ;  but  valuable  as  was  her  support,  it  was  by  the 
King's  amazing  courage  and  energy  that  victory  was  at  last  wreated 
from  bis  foes.  In  spite  of  religious  passion,  the  national  spirit  of 
France  revolted  more  and  more  from  the  rule  of  Spain,  and  the  King's 
submission  to  the  faith  bdd  by  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  at  last  destroyed 
aJl  chance  of  Philip's  success.    "  Paris  is  wdl  worth  a  mast"  wat  tbe 
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phrase  in  which  Henry  explained  his  abandonment  of  the 
van  cause,  but  the  step  did  more  than  secure  Paris.     It  at  < 
to  the  ground  all  hopes  of  further  resistance,  it  dissolved  the 
and  enabled  the  King  at  the  bead  of  a  reunited  people  to  force 

0  acknowledge  his  title  and  to  consent  to  peace  in  the  Treaty 

the  ruin  of  Philip's  projects  in  France  and  the  assertion  of 
supremacy  at  sea,  all  danger  from  Spain  passed  quietly  anay, 
izabeth  was  able  to  direct  her  undivided  energies  to  the  last 
hich  illustrates  her  reign. 

ndcrstand  however  the  final  conquest  of  Ireland,  we  must  retrace 
js  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.     The  civiliiation  of  the 
lad  at  that  time  fallen  far  below  the  height  which  it  had  reached 
s  missionaries  brought  religion  and  learning  to  the  shores  of 
mbria.     Learning  had  almost  disappeared.     The  Christianity 
had  been  a  vital  force  in  the  eighth  century  had  died  into 
sm  and  superstition  in  the  twelfth,  and  had  ceased  to  infiuence 
rality  of  the  people  at  large.      The  Church,  destitute  of  any 
e  organization,  was  powerless  to  do  the  work  which  it  had  done 
Te  in  Western  Europe,  or  to  introduce  order  into  the  anarchy  of 
;  tribes.      On  the  contrary,  it  shared  the  anarchy  around   it. 
d,  the  Coarb,  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  sank  into  the  here- 
:bieftain  of  a  clan ;  its  bishops  were  without  dioceses,  and  often 
lependasts    of  the  greater    monasteries.     Hardly  a  trace  of 
itral  authority  remained  to  knit  the  tribes  into  a  single  nation, 
the  King  of  Ulster  claimed  supremacy  over  his  fellow-kings  of 
T,  l-einster,  and  Connaught ;  and  even  wiihin    these  min 
ps  the  regal  authority  was  little  more  than  a  name.    The  o 
hing  in  the  social  and  political  chaos  was  the  sept,  or  tribe, 
hose  institutions  remained  those  of  the  earliest  stage  of  human 
tion.     Its  chieftainship  was  hereditary,  but,  instead  of  passing 
ther  to  son,  it  was  held  by  whoever  was  the  eldest  member  of 
iog  family  at  the  time.    The  land  belonging  to  the  tribe 
among  its  members,  but  re-divided  among  them  at  certain 
of  years.     The  practice  of  "  fosterage,"  or  adoption,  bound  the 

1  child  more  closely  to  its  foster-parents  than  to  its  family  by 
Whatever  elements  of  improvement  or  progress  had  been 

■A  into  the  island  at  an  earlier  time  disappeared  in  the  long  and 
tivc  struggle  with  Che  Danes.  The  coast-lowns,  such  as  Dublin 
iteiford,  which  the  invaders  founded,  remained  Danish  in 
1  at  feud  with  the  Celtic  tribes  around  them, 
rs  forced  by  the  fortunes  of  war  to  pay  tribute,  and  tc 
.  in  name  at  least,  the  overlordship  of  the  Irish  Kings.  It  wa; 
h  these  towns  however  that  tbe  intercourse  with  England,  which  i 
ractically  ceased  since  the  eighth  century,  was  to  some  ex^cti!i.\      £ 
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renewed.  Cut  off  from  the  native  Church  of  the  island  by  national 
ipathy,  the  Danish  coast-cities  applied  10  the  See  of  Canterbury  for 
the  ordination  of  their  bishops,  and  acknowledged  a  right  of  spiritual 
supemsion  in  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  The  relations  thus  formed  were 
drawn  closer  by  the  slave-trade,  which  Ihe  Conqueror  and  Bishop 
Wulfstan  succeeded  for  a  time  in  suppressing  at  Bristol,  but  which 
appears  to  have  quickly  revived.     At  the  time  of  Henrj'  the  Second's 

ision  Ireland  was  full  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been  kidnapped 
and  sold  into  slavery,  in  spite  of  Royal  prohibitions  and  the  spiritual 
menaces  of  the  English  Church.  The  slave-trade  afforded  a  legitimate 
pretext  for  war,  had  a  pretext  been  needed  by  the  ambition  of  Henry  the 
Second ;  and  within  a  few  months  of  that  King's  coronation  John  of  Salis- 
bury was  despatched  to  obtain  the  Papal  sanction  for  his  invasion  of 
the  island.  The  enterprise,  as  it  was  laid  before  Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  tool! 
the  colour  of  a  crusade.  The  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  general 
body  of  Christendom,  theabsenceof  learning  and  civilization,  the  scan- 
dalous vices  of  its  people,  were  alleged  as  the  grounds  of  Henry's 

m.  It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time  that  all  islands  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  See,  and  it  was  as  a  possession  of  tk 
Roman  Church  that  Henry  sought  Hadrian's  permission  to  enter 
Ireland.  His  aim  was  "  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  to  re- 
strain the  progress  of  vices,  to  correct  the  manners  of  its  people  and 
to  plant  virtue  among  them,  and  to  increase  the  Christian  religion.'' 
He  engaged  to  "subject  the  people  to  laws,  to  extirpate  vicions 
customs,  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  native  Churches,  and  to  enfi 
the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  "  as  a  recognition  of  the  overlordship  rf 
the  Roman  See.  Hadrian  by  his  bull  approved  the  enterprise  as 
prompted  by  "the  ardour  of  faith  and  iove  of  religion,"  and  declared 
his  will  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  receive  Henry  with  a 
honour,  and  revere  him  as  their  lord.  The  Papal  bull  was  prodaced 
in  a  great  council  of  the  English  baronage,  but  the  opposition  w. 
strong  enough  to  force  on  Henry  a  temporary  abandonment  of  his 
schemes,  and  his  enei^ies  were  diverted  for  the  moment  to  plans  of 
continental  aggrandizement. 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  when  an  Irish  chieftain,  Dermot,  King  of 
Leinster,  presented  himself  at  Henry's  Court,  and  did  homage  to  tutu 
for  the  dominions  from  which  he  had  been  driven  in  one  of  the  end' 
civil  wars  which  distracted  the  island.  Dermot  returned  to  Ireland  with 
promises  of  aid  from  the  English  knighthood  ;  and  was  soon  follond 
by  Robert  FitzStephen,  a  son  of  the  Constable  of  Cardigan,  with  a 
small  band  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights,  sixty  men-at-arms,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  Welsh  archers.  Small  as  was  the  number  of 
the  adventurers,  their  horses  and  arms  proved  irresistible  to  the  Iri^ 
kernes ;  a  sally  of  the  men  of  Wexford  was  avenged  by  the  storm  of 
Iheir  town ;  the  Ossory  clans  were  defeated  with  s  terrible  slaughter, 
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and  Dermot,  seizing  a  head  from  the  heap  of  trophies  which  his  men 
piled  at  bis  feet,  tore  off  in  savage  triumph  its  nose  and  lips  with 
his  teeth.  The  arrival  of  fresh  forces  heralded  the  coming  of  Richard 
of  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Strtguit,  a  ruined  baron  who  bore  the 
nickname  of  Strongbow,  and  who  in  defiance  of  Henry's  prohibition 
landed  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  Dermot's  mercenary,  near 
Waterford.  The  city  was  at  once  stormed,  and  the  united  forces  of 
the  Earl  and  King  marched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin.  In  spite  of  a 
relief  attempted  by  the  King  of  Connaught,  who  was  recognized  as 
Dvericiiig  of  the  island  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  Dublin  was  taken 
by  surprise ;  and  the  marriage  of  Earl  Richard  with  Eva,  Dermot's 
dau^ter,  left  him  an  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  which  followed 
quickly  on  these  successes,  master  of  his  kingdom  of  Leinster.  The 
new  lord  had  soon,  however,  to  htu'ry  back  to  England,  and  appease 
the  jealousy  of  Henry  by  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the  Crown,  by 
doing  homage  for  Leinster  as  an  English  lordship,  and  by  accom- 
panying the  King  in  his  voyage  to  the  new  dominion  which  the 
adventtirers  had  won.  Had  Henry  been  allowed  by  fortune  to  carry 
out  his  purpose,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  would  now  have  been  accom- 
plished.' The  King  of  Connaught  indeed  and  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  - 
refiised  him  homage,  but  the  rest  of  the  Irish  tribes  owned  his 
siuerainty ;  the  bishops  in  synod  at  Cashel  recognized  him  as  their 
lord;  and  he  was  preparing  to  penetrate  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
to  secure  his  conquest  by  a  systematic  erection  of  castles  throughout 
the  country,  when  the  troubles  which  followed  on  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  recalled  him  hurriedly  to  Normandy.  The  lost 
opportunity  never  again  arrived.  Connaught,  indeed,  bowed  to  a 
nominal  acknowlci^ment  of  Henry's  overlordship ;  John  De  Courcy 
penetrated  into  Ulster  and  established  himself  at  Downpatrick ;  and 
the  King  planned  for  a  while  the  establishment  of  his  youngest  son, 
John,  as  Lord  of  Ireland.  But  the  levity  of  the  young  prince,  who 
mocked  the  rude  dresses  of  the  native  chieftains,  and  plucked  them  in 
insult  by  the  beard,  compelled  bis  recall ;  and  nothing  but  the  feuds 
and  weakness  of  the  Irish  tribes  enabled  the  adventurers  to  hold  the 
districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  which 
fbnned  what  was  known  as  the  "  English  Pale." 
'  Had  the  Irish  driven  their  invaders  into  the  sea,  or  the  English 
' .  ncceeded  in  the  complete  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  misery  of  its  after 
"^  history  might  have  been  avoided.  A  struggle  such  as  that  of  Scotland 
^'.:  under  Bruce  might  have  produced  a  spirit  of  palnotism  and  national 
'I  ooion,  which  would  have  formed  a  people  out  of  the  mass  of  warring 
*|  dans.  A  conquest  such  as  that  of  England  by  the  Normans  would 
'  •  have  spread  at  any  rate  the  law,  the  order,  the  peace,  and  civilization 
•  of  the  conquering  country  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  con- 
'1     iDoed.    Unhappily  Ireland,  while  poweriess  to  effect  its  deUvetanc^\ 
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was  strong  enough  to  hold  its  assailants  at  bay.  The  country  was 
broken  into  two  halves,  whose  eonfiict  has  never  ceased.  The  bar- 
barism of  the  native  tribes  wa.3  only  intensified  by  their  hatred  of 
the  civiliied  intruders.  The  imniders  themsehcs,  penned  up  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Pale,  fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  barbarism. 
All  the  lawlessness,  the  ferocity,  the  narrowness  of  feudaiism  broke  out 
unchecked  in  the  horde  of  adventurers  who  held  the  land  by  their 
sword.  It  needed  the  stem  vengeance  of  John,  whose  army  stormed 
their  strongholds,  and  drove  the  leading  barons  into  exile,  to  preserve 
even  their  fealty  to  the  English  Crown.  John  divided  the  Pale  into 
counties,  and  ordered  the  observaacc  of  the  English  lau- ;  but  the 
departure  of  his  army  was  the  signal  for  a  return  of  the  anarchy 
which  he  had  trampled  under  foot.  Every  Irishman  without  the  Pale 
was  deemed  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  nor  was  his  murder  cogniiaWe 
by  the  law.  Half  the  subsistence  of  the  barons  was  drawn  from  Ibdr 
forays  across  the  border,  and  these  forays  were  avenged  by  iDCUisions 
of  native  marauders,  which  carried  havoc  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
The  English  sctdcrs  in  the  Pale  itself  were  harried  and  oppressed  by 
enemy  and  protector  alike;  while  the  feuds  of  baron  with  baron 
'  waste*  their  strength,  and  prevcnied  any  cfleclivc  combination  against 
the  Iriih  enemy.  The  landing  of  a  Scotch  force  after  Baanochbum  with 
Edward  Bnice  at  its  head,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  clans  on  its 
appearance,  drove  indeed  the  bitrons  to  a  momentary  union  ;  and  in 
the  bloody  field  of  Athenry  their  valour  was  proved  by  the  slaughto 
of  eleven  thousand  of  their  foes,  and  the  almost  complete  extinction  of 
the  great  sept  of  the  O'Connors.  But  with  victory  returned  anarchy 
and  degradation.  Thebaronssankmore  and  more  into  Irish  cbieft^u; 
the  FitzMaurices,  who  became  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  whose  great 
territory  in  the  south  was  erected  into  a  County  Palatine,  adopted  (he 
dress  and  manners  of  the  natives  around  them  ;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  were  fruitless  to  check  the  growth  of  tbis 
evil.  The  Statute  forbade  the  adoption  by  any  man  of  English  blood 
I  of  the  Irish  language  or  name  or  dress  ;  it  enforced  the  use  of  En^ish 
j  la\i-,  and  made  that  of  the  native  or  Ilrehon  law,  whic^  had  crepi 
[  into  the  Pale,  an  act  of  treason  ;  it  made  treasonable  any  marriap 
jof  the  Englishry  with  persons  of  Irish  blood,  or  any  adoption  of 
I  English  children  by  Irish  foster-fathers.  The  anxiety  with  which 
iho  English  Government  watched  the  degradation  which  its  laws  fiiilwl 
to  avert  stirred  it  at  last  to  a  serious  efTort  for  the  conquest  and 
organiiation  of  the  island.  In  one  of  the  intervals  of  peace  whiel 
chequered  his  stormy  reign,  Richard  the  Second  landed  with  an  amiT 
'  of  overpowering  strength,  before  the  advance  of  which  into  the  interio' 
all  notion  of  resistance  was  quickly  abandoned.  Seventy-five  dii(* 
of  clans  did  him  homage  ;  and  the  four  overfcings  of  the  island  foIlomJ 
I  him  to  Dublin,  and  submitted  to  receive  the  order  of  Knighdiotd 
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The  King  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  the  work  of  fonning  an  effeaive 
govenuDcnt  by  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  removal  of  tyraanical 

officers,  and  iJie  concihation  of  the  iia.tive  tribes  ;  but  the  troubles  m 
England  soon  interrupted  his  efforts,  and  all  traces  of  his  work  vanished 
with  the  embarkation  of  his  soldiers. 

With  the  renewal  of  the  French  wars,  and  the  outburst  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  Ireland  was  again  left  to  itself.  The  policy  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  threw  power  without  stint  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  of 
the  Pale.  When  the  Earl  of  Desmond  defied  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  Henry  made  him  Lord  Deputy.  "  All  Ireland  cannot  rule 
fiiig  man,"  complained  the  Council.  "  Then  shall  he  rule  all  Ireland," 
replied  the  King.  In  the  opening  of  his  successor's  reign  English 
influence  reached  its  lowest  point  of  depression.  The  great  Norman 
lords  of  the  south,  the  Butlers  and  Geraldines,  the  Oe  la  Poers 
and  the  Fitzpatricks,  though  subjects  in  name,  were  in  fact  defiant 
of  royal  authority.  In  manners  and  outer  seeming  they  bad  sunk 
into  mere  natives  ;  their  feuds  were  as  incessant  as  those  of  the  Irish 
septs  ;  and  their  despotism  over  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
Pale  combined  the  horrors  of  feudal  oppression  with  those  of  Celtic 
anarchy.  Crushed  by  taxation,  by  oppression,  by  misgovemment, 
plundered  alike  by  Celtic  marauders  and  by  the  troops  levied  to 
disperse  them,  the  wretched  descendants  of  the  first  English  settlers 
preferred  even  Irish  misrule  to  English  "  order,"  and  the  border  of  the 
Pale  retreated  steadily  towards  Dublin.  The  towns  of  the  seaboard, 
sheltered  by  their  walls  and  their  municipal  self-government,  formed 
the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  chaos  ;  elsewhere  throughout  its 
dominions  the  English  Government,  though  still  strong  enough  to 
bre<k  down  any  open  revolt,  was  a  mere  phantom  of  rule.  Prom  the 
Celtic  tribes  without  the  Pale  even  the  remnant  of  civilization  and  of 
native  union  which  had  lingered  on  to  the  time  of  Strongbow  had 
vanisbed  away.  The  feuds  of  the  Irish  septs  were  as  bitter  as  their 
hatted  of  the  stranger ;  and  the  Government  at  Dublin  found  it  easy  to 
maintain  a  strife,  which  saved  it  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  among  a 
people  whose  "  nature  is  such  that  for  money  one  shall  have  the  son 
to  war  against  his  father,  and  the  father  against  his  child."  During 
tfae  first  thirty  years  of  the  sisteenth  century,  the  annals  of  the  country 
which  remained  under  native  rule  record  more  than  a  hundred  raids 
aod  battles  between  clans  of  the  north  alone.  But  the  time  was  at 
last  come  for  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  introduce 
order  into  this  chaos  of  turbulence  and  misrule.  To  Henry  the 
Eighth  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  father  was  utterly 
hatefuL  His  purpose  was  to  rule  in  Ireland  as  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tirely  as  he  ruled  in  England,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign 
he  bent  his  whole  energies  to  accomplish  this  aim.  From  the  first 
lioan  of  his  accession,  indeed,  the  Irish  lords  felt  the  heavtet  ba.^^ 
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of  a  master  i  and  the  Gcraldines,  who  had  been  suffered  under  the 
preceding  reign  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were 
quick  to  discover  that  the  Crown  would  no  longer  stoop  to  be  their 
tool.  They  resolved  to  frighten  England  again  into  a  conviaion  of  its 
helplessness ;  and  the  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  followed  the 
usual  fashion  of  Irish  revolts.  A  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
a  capture  of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  castle,  a  harrying  of  the  Paid 
ended  in  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  rebels  among  the  bogs  and 
forests  of  the  border  on  the  advance  of  the  English  forces.  It  hadbjcn 
usual  to  meet  such  an  onset  as  this  by  a  raid  of  the  same  character, 
by  a  corresponding  failure  before  the  castle  of  the  rebellious  noble. 
and  a  retreat  like  his  own,  which  served  as  a  preliminary  to  negotia- 
tions and  a  compromise.  Unluckily  for  the  Gcraldines,  Henry  had 
resolved  to  take  Ireland  seriously  in  hand,  and  he  had  Cromwell  to 
execute  his  will.  Skeflington,  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with  him 
a  train  of  artillery,  which  worked  a  startling  change  in  the  political 
asftect  of  the  island.  The  castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebellion 
weie  battered  into  ruins.  Maynooth,  the  impregnable  stronghold  front 
which  the  Geraldincs  threatened  Dublin,  and  ruled  the  Pale  at  their 
will,  was  beaten  down  in  a  fortnight.  So  crushing  and  unforeseen 
was  the  blow  that  resistance  was  at  once  at  an  end.  Not  only  was 
power  of  the  great  Norman  house  which  had  towered  over  Ireland 
utterly  broken,  but  only  a  single  boy  was  left  to  preserve  its  name. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Geraldincs  Ireland  felt  itself  in  a  master's 
grasp.  "Irishmen,"  wrote  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  to  Cromwell,  "were 
never  in  such  fear  as  now.  The  King's  sessions  are  being  kept  in  five 
shires  more  than  formerly."  Not  only  were  the  Englishmen  of  the  Pale 
at  Henry's  feet,  but  the  kernes  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  sent  in  theit 
submission  ;  and  for  the  first  time  In  men's  memory  an  English  arm; 
appeared  in  Munster  and  reduced  the  south  to  obedience.  The  great 
castle  of  the  O'Briens,  which  guarded  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  its  fall  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  Clare. 
The  capture  of  Athlone  brought  about  the  reduction  of  Connaugbt, 
and  assured  the  loyalty  of  the  great  Norman  house  of  the  De  Burghs 
or  Bourkes,  who  had  assumed  an  almost  Royal  authority  in  the  ■* 
The  resistance  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  was  broken  in  the  victory 
of  Beliahoe.  In  seven  years,  partly  through  the  vigour  of  Skeffington' 
successor.  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  through  the  resolute 
will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  bad  been 
limited  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  was  acknowledged  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ireland.  But  submission  was  far  from  being  all  that  Henry 
desired.  His  aim  was  to  civilize  the  people  whom  he  had  conquered— 
to  rule  not  by  force  but  by  law.  But  the  only  conception  of  law  which 
the  King  or  his  ministers  could  frame  was  that  of  English  law.  The 
y  customary  law  which  prevailed  without  the  Pale,  the  native  system  o' 
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clan  government  and  common  tenure  of  land  by  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the 
poetry  and  literature  which  threw  their  lustre  over  the  Irish  tongue,  n 
either  unknown  to  the  English  statesmen,  or  despised  by  them  as  I 
barous.  The  one  mode  of  civilizing  Ireland  and  redressing  its  chaotic 
misruk  which  presented  itself  to  their  minds,  was  that  of  destroying 
the  whole  Celtic  tradition  of  the  Irish  people — that  of  "  making  Ireland 
English"  in  manners,  in  law,  and  in  tongue.  The  Deputy,  Parliament, 
Judges,  SherifTs,  which  already  existed  within  the  Pale,  furnished 
a  faint  copy  of  English  institutions ;  and  these,  it  was  hoped,  might  be 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole  island.  The  English  language  and 
mode  of  life  would  follow,  it  was  believed,  the  English  law.  The  o 
effectual  way  of  bringing  about  such  a  change  as  this  lay  in  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  its  colonization  by  English  settlers  ;  but 
from  this  course,  pressed  on  him  as  it  was  by  his  own  lieutenants  ani~ 
by  the  settlers  of  the  Pale,  even  the  iron  will  of  Heiuy  shrank.  I 
was  at  once  too  bloody  and  too  expensive.  To  win  over  the  chiefs,  t 
turn  them  by  policy  and  a  patient  generosity  into  English  nobles,  I 
use  the  traditional  devotion  of  their  tribal  dependents  as  a  means  c 
diffusing  the  new  civilization  of  their  chiefs,  to  trust  to  time  am 
steady  government  for  the  gradual  reformation  of  the  countrj',  was  . 
policy  safer,  cheaper,  more  humane,  and  more  statesmanlike.  It  wa 
this  system  which,  even  before  the  fall  of  the  Gcraldines,  Henry  had 
resolved  to  adopt ;  and  it  was  this  which  he  pressed  on  Ireland  when 
the  conquest  laid  it  at  his  feet  The  chiefs  were  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  advantage  of  justice  and  legal  rule.  Their  fear  of  any  purpose  to 
"expel  them  from  their  lands  and  dominions  lawfully  possessed"  w 
to  be  dispelled  by  a  promise  "to  conserve  them  as  their  own."  Ev 
their  remonstrances  against  the  introduction  of  English  law  were 
be  regarded,  and  the  course  of  justice  to  be  enforced  or  mitigated 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the  resumption  of 
lands  or  rights  which  clearly  belonged  to  the  Crown  "sober  « 
politic  shifts,and  amiable  persuasions  "were  to  be  preferred  to  rigorous 
dealing.  It  was  this  system  of  conciliation  which  was  in  the  main 
carried  out  by  the  English  Government  under  Henry  and  his  two 
successors.  Chieftain  after  chieftain  was  won  over  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  indenture  which  guaranteed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  lands, 
and  lei^  his  authority  over  his  tribesmen  untouched,  on  conditions  of  a 
pledge  of  loyalty,  of  abstinence  from  illegal  wars  and  exactions  on  his 
fellow-subjects,  and  of  rendering  a  fixed  tribute  and  service  in  war-time 
to  the  Crown,  The  sole  test  of  loyalty  demanded  was  the  acceptance 
of  an  English  title,  and  the  education  of  a  son  at  the  English  court ; 
though  in  some  eases,  like  that  of  the  O'Neills,  a  promise  was  exacted 
to  use  the  English  language  and  dress,  and  to  encourage  tillage  and 
husbandry.  Compliance  with  conditions  such  as  these  was  procured, 
not  merely  by  the  terror  of  the  Royal  name,  but  by  heavy  bribes,     Th^l  J 
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chieftains  in  fact  profited  greatly  bj-  the  change.  Not  only  were  the 
lands  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  granted  to  them  on  their  assumptitm 
of  their  new  titles,  but  the  English  law-courts,  ignoring  the  Irish 
custom  by  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe  at  large,  regarded 
the  chiefs  as  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  assumption  by  Henry  of  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  in  the 
place  of  the  older  title  of  Lord,  which  followed  naturally  on  his  quand 
with  the  Papacy,  was  the  fitting  crown  of  the  new  system.  The  merits 
of  the  system  nere  unquestionable  ;  its  faults  were  such  as  a  statesmu) 
lat  day  could  hardly  be  expected  to  perceive.  The  prohibidon  of 
lational  dress,  customs,  laws,  and  language  must  have  seemed  to 
the  Tudor  politicians  merely  the  stqipression  of  a  barbarism  whidi 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  impnwement  ;  and  the  error  of  their  attenqB 
could  only  be  felt,  if  felt  at  all,  in  the  districts  without  the  Palt 
Their  firm  and  conciliatory  policy  must  in  the  end  have  won,  but  fbt 
the  fatal  blunder  which  plunged  Ireland  into  religious  strife  at  the 
when  her  civil  strife  seemed  about  to  come  to  an  end.  Ever 
SCrongbow's  landing  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  Church,  simply 
because  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  narion.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  the  Church 
without  the  Pale  and  the  Church  within  it.  But  within  the  Pale  die 
clergy  were  exclusively  of  English  blood  and  speech,  and  without  it 
they  were  eitclusively  of  Irish.  Irishmen  were  shut  out  by  law  ftom 
abbeys  and  churches  within  the  English  boandar}- ;  and  the  ill-wOl  of 
the  native*  shut  out  Englishmen  from  churches  and  abbeys  outside  it 
As  to  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  it  was  much  on  a  level  with  its 
political  condition.  Fends  and  misrule  had  told  fatally  on  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  bishops  were  politick  a/ficers,  or  ha.rd  bghteis  like  tite 
chieb  around  them  ;  their  sees  were  neglected,  their  cathedrals  aban- 
doned to  decay.  Through  whole  dioceses  the  cfaarches  lay  in  ruins  and 
without  priests.  The  only  preaching  done  in  the  country  was  done  by 
the  begging  friars,  and  in  Ireland  the  numbers  of  friars'  houses  VRC 
few.  "  If  the  King  do  not  provide  a  remedy,"  it  was  said  in  ipj, 
"there  will  be  no  more  Christentie  than  in  the  middle  of  Turkey.' 
Unfortunately  the  remedy  which  Henry  provided  was  worse  than  die 
disease.  Politically  Ireland  was  one  with  England,  and  the  great 
revolution  which  was  severing  the  one  cotuitry  from  the  Papacy 
extended  itself  naturally  to  the  other.  The  results  of  it  indeed  at  first 
seemed  small  enough.  The  Supremacy,  a  question  which  had  convulsed 
England,  passed  over  into  Ireland  to  meet  its  only  obstacle  in  a  general 
indifference.  Everybody  was  ready  to  accept  it  without  a.  thm^t 
of  its  consequences.  The  bishops  and  clergy  within  the  Pale  belt  to 
the  King's  will  as  easily  as  their  fellows  in  England,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  at  least  four  prelates  of  dioceses  without  the  Pale.  TTie 
I  native  chieftains  made  no  more  scruple  than  the  I^rds  of  the  CouodI 
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in  renouncing  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  acknowlcdgiDg 
Henry  as  the  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
imdcT  CbnsL"  There  was  none  of  the  resistance  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  abbeys  which  bad  been  witnesjedon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  greedy  chieflains  showed  themselves  perfectly  willing  to  share 
the  plunder  of  the  Church.  But  the  results  of  the  measure  were  fatal 
totbelittleculture  and  religion  which  even  the  past  centuries  of  disorder 
had  spared.  Such  as  they  were,  the  religious  houses  were  the  only 
schools  which  Ireland  contained.  The  system  of  vicars,  so  general  in 
England,  was  rare  in  Ireland  ;  churches  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbeys 
were  for  the  most  part  served  by  the  religious  themselves,  and  the 
disBOiution  of  their  houses  suspended  public  worship  over  large  districts 
of  the  country.  The  fiiars,  hitherto  the  only  preachers,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  labour  «nd  teach  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government, 
VCR  thrown  necessarily  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  English 
,  rule. 

Had  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were  forced  on  the  country 
ended  here,  however,  httle  harm  would  in  the  end  have  been  done. 
Bttt  in  England  the  breach  with  Rome,  the  destruction  of  the  monastic 
ardtxt,  and  the  estahtishment  of  the  Supremacy,  had  roused  in  the 
people  itself  a  desire  for  theological  change  which  Henry,  however 
gmdgingly,  had  Lttle  by  little  to  satisfy.  In  Ireland  the  spirit  of  the 
Re&nttation  never  existed  among  the  people  at  all.  They  accepted 
tbe  legislative  measures  passed  in  the  English  Parliament  without  any 
dBcam  of  theological  consequences,  or  of  any  change  in  the  doctrine  or 
oranonies  of  the  Church.  Not  a  single  voice  demanded  the  abolition 
of  pilgrimages,  or  the  destruction  of  images,  or  the  refonn  of  public 
worahip.  The  mission  of  Archbishop  Browne  "  for  the  plucking  down 
of  idols  and  extinguishing  of  idolatry  "  was  the  first  step  in  the  long 
efibit  of  the  English  Government  to  force  a  new  faith  on  a  people  who 
toaman  dung  passionately  to  their  old  religion.  Browne's  attempts  at 
"faming  the  pulpits"  were  met  by  a  suUen  and  significant  oppositii 
'- Mother  by  gentle  eshortation,"  the  Primate  wrote  to  Cromwell,  "i 
by  evangelical  instruction,  neither  by  oath  of  them  solemnly  taken, 
not  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction  may  1  persuade  or  induce  any, 
vhetber  religious  or  secular,  since  my  coming  over,  once  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  nor  the  just  title  of  our  illustrious  Prince."  Even  the 
acc^Aance  of  the  Supremacy,  which  had  befen  so  quietly  effected,  was 
brought  into  question  when  its  results  became  clear.  The  bishops 
abstained  from  compliance  with  the  order  to  erase  the  Pope's  name 
out  of  their  mass-books.  The  pulpits  remained  steadily  silent.  When 
Browne  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  images  and  relics  in  his  a\ 
cathedral,  he  had  to  report  thai  the  prior  and  canons  "  find  them 
sweet  forlhcirgain  that  they  heed  not  my  words."  Cromwell,  however, 
was  resolute  for  a  religious  uniformity  between  the  two  islands,  and  tbe 
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Primate  borrowed  some  of  his  patron's  vigour.  Recalcitrant  priesu 
were  thrown  into  prison,  images  were  plucked  down  from  the  roodloft, 
andthemostvenerableof  Irish  relics,  the  Staff  of  St  Patrick,  was  burnt 
in  the  market-place.  But  he  found  no  support  in  his  vigour,  save  from 
across  the  Channel.  The  Irish  Council  was  cold.  The  Lord  Deputy 
knelt  to  say  prayers  before  the  Rood  at  Tuan.  A  sullen,  dogged  opposi- 
tion baffled  his  efforts,  till  the  triumph  of  the  old  Catholic  party  at 
the  close  of  Henry's  reign  forced  him  to  a  brief  repose.  With  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  however,  the  system  of  change  was 
renewed  with  all  the  energy  of  Protestant  zeal.  The  bishops  were 
summoned  before  the  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  to  receive  the 
new  English  Liturgy,  which,  though  written  in  a  tongue  as  strange  to 
the  native  Irish  as  Latin  itself,  was  now  to  supersede  the  Latin  service- 
book  in  every  diocese.  The  order  was  the  signal  for  an  open  strife. 
"  Now  shall  every  illiterate  fellow  read  Mass,"  burst  forth  Dowding, 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  chamber  with  all  but 
one  of  his  suffragans  at  his  heels.  Browne,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
followed  in  his  profession  of  obedience  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath, 
Limerick,  and  Kildatc.  The  Government,  however,  was  far  from 
quailing  before  the  division  of  the  episcopate.  Dowding  was  driven 
from  the  countrj-,  and  the  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  Protestants  hke 
Bale,  of  the  most  advanced  type.  But  no  change  could  be  wrought 
by  measures  such  as  these  on  the  opinions  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  new  episcopal  reformers  spoke  no  Irish,  and  of  their  English 
sermons  not  a  word  was  understood  by  the  rude  kernes  around  the 
pulpit.  The  native  priests  remained  silent.  "Asforpreaching  wchavc 
none,"  reports  a  zealous  Protestant,  "  without  which  the  ignorant  can 
have  no  knowledge."  The  prelates  who  used  the  new  prayer-boot 
were  simply  regarded  as  heretics.  TTie  Bishop  of  Meath  was  assured 
by  one  of  his  flock  that,  "  if  the  counir>-  wist  how,  they  would  eat 
you."  Protestantism  had  failed  to  wrest  a  single  Irishman  from  his 
older  convictions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all  Ireland  against  the 
Crown,  The  old  political  distinctions  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  conquest  of  Sirongbow  faded  before  the  new  struggle  for  a 
common  faith.  The  population  within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became 
one,  "not  as  the  Irish  nation,"  it  has  been  acutely  said,  "but  as 
Catholics."  A  new  sense  of  national  identity  was  found  in  the  identity 
of  religion.  "Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  Lordship^ 
orders,"  wrote  Browne  to  Cromwell,  "and  to  lay  aside  their  national 
old  quarrels." 

With  the  accession  of  Mary  the  shadowy  form  of  this  earlier  Irish 
Protestantism  melted  quietly  away.  There  were  no  Protestants  in 
Ireland  save  the  new  Bishops  ;  and  when  Bale  had  fled  over  the  sea, 
and  his  fellow-prelates  had  been  deprived,  the  Church  resumed  its  old 
appearance.    No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  restore  the  monasteries ; 
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and  Mary  exercised  her  supremacy,  deposed  and  appointed  bishops, 
and  repudiated  Papal  interference  with  her  ecclesiastical  acts,  as 
vigorously  as  her  father.  But  the  Mass  was  restored,  the  oid  modes  of 
religious  worship  were  again  held  in  honour,  and  religious  dissension 
between  the  Government  and  its  Irish  subjects  was  for  the  time  at  an 
end.  With  the  close,  however,  of  one  danger  came  the  rise  of  another, 
England  was  growing  tired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had 
been  steadily  pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  successor.  As 
yet  it  had  been  rewarded  with  precisely  the  sort  of  success  which 
Wolsey  had  anticipated  :  the  chiefs  had  come  quietly  in  to  the  plan, 
and  their  septs  had  followed  them  in  submission  to  the  new  order. 
"  The  winning  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the  winning  of  the  rest  of 
Mimster  with  small  charges.  The  making  O'Brien  an  Earl  made  all 
that  county  obedient."  The  Macwilliam  became  Lord  Clanrickard, 
and  the  Fitipatricks  Barons  of  Upper  Ossory,  The  visit  of  the 
great  northern  chief,  who  had  accepted  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
to  the  English  Court  was  regarded  as  a  marked  step  in  the  process 
of  civiiiiation.  In  the  south,  where  the  system  of  English  law  was 
siowly  spreading,  the  chieftains  sate  on  the  bench  side  by  side 
with  the  EngUsh  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  something  had  been 
done  to  check  the  feuds  and  disorder  of  the  wild  tribes  between 
Limerick  and  Tipperary.  "  Men  may  pass  quietly  throughout  these 
countries  without  danger  of  robbery  or  other  displeasure."  In  the 
Qanrickard  county,  once  wasted  with  war,  "  ploughing  increaseth 
daily."  In  Tyrone  and  the  north,  indeed,  the  old  disorder  reigned 
without  a  check  ;  and  everywhere  the  process  of  improvement  tried  the 
temper  of  the  English  Deputies  by  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  The 
only  hope  of  any  real  progress  lay  in  patience ;  and  there  were  sign; 
that  the  Government  at  Dublin  found  it  hard  to  wait  The  "  rough 
handling  "  of  the  chiefs  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  Lord  Dtputy  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  roused  a  spirit  of  revolt  that  only  subsided  when 
the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  forced  him  to  withdraw  the  garrisons 
he  had  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Sussex  made  raid 
after  raid  to  no  purpose  on  the  obstinate  tribes  of  the  north,  burning 
in  one  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh  and  three  other  churches.  A  far 
more  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  conciliation  was  made  when  thi 
project  of  English- colon iiati on  which  Henry  had  steadily  rejeaed  wa; 
adopted  by  the  same  Lord  Deputy.  The  country  of  the  O'Connors, 
which  was  assigned  to  English  settlers,  was  made  shire-land  u 
the  names  of  King's  and  Queen's  County,  in  honour  of  Philip  and 
Mary  ;  and  a  savage  warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and 
the  dispossessed  septs,  which  only  ended  in  the  foUowing  reign  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Irishmen.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
survey  waste  lands,  with  the  aim  of  carrying  the  work  of  colonization 
into  other  districts,  when  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  ttvc  t;a.ux\citi 
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of  Cecil  checked  further  eflbrts  in  this  direction,  and  resumed  the  safer 
though  more  tedioas  policy  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  alarm  however  at  English  aggression  had  already  spread  among 
the  natives ;  and  its  result  was  seen  in  a  revolt  of  the  north,  and 
in  ihe  rise  of  a  leader  far  more  vigorous  and  ahle  than  any  with  iriiom 
the  Government  had  had  as  yet  to  contend.  The  acceptance  of  the 
EarldomofTyroneby  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills  brought  about  the  inevi- 
table conflict  between  the  system  of  succession  recognized  by  English 
and  that  recognized  by  Irish  law.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl,  England 
acknowledged  his  eldest  son  as  the  heir  of  his  Earldom;  while  the  sept 
maintained  their  older  right  of  choosioga  chief  from  among  the  memb«n 
of  the  bmily,  and  preferred  a  younger  sen  of  less  doubtfiil  legitimacy. 
Sussex  marched  northward  to  settle  the  question  by  force  of  aims  \  bni 
ere  be  could  reach  Ulster  the  activity  of  Shane  O'Neill  had  quelled  the 
disafTection  of  his  rivals,  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegal,  and  won  om 
the  Scots  of  Antrim.  "  Nei-er  before,"  wrote  Sussex,  "durst  Scot  or 
Irishman  look  Englishman  in  the  face  in  plain  or  wood  since  I  came 
here  ;"  but  Shane  had  fired  his  men  with  anew  courage,  and  charging 
the  Deputy's  army  with  a  force  hardly  half  its  number,  drove  it 
back  in  rout  on  Armagh.  A  promise  of  pardon  induced  him  to  visi 
Loodon,  and  make  an  illusory  submission,  but  he  was  no  sooner  safe 
home  again  than  its  terms  were  set  aside  ;  and  after  a  weaiisane 
■tiuggle,  in  which  Shane  foiled  the  efforts  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  entrap 
or  to  poison  him,  be  remained  virtually  master  of  the  north.  His 
success  stirred  larger  dreams  of  ambition ;  he  invaded  Connan^ 
and  pressed  Ganrickard  hard ;  while  he  repUed  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Council  at  DubUn  with  a  wild  defiance  "  By  the  sword  I  have 
won  these  lands,"  he  answered,  "  and  by  the  sword  will  I  keep  tbeot>' 
But  defiance  broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigour  of  Sir  Hcnt)' 
Sidney,  who  succeeded  Susses  as  Lord  Deputy.  The  riva]  aqits 
of  the  north  were  drawn  into  a  rising  against  O'Neill,  while  the  F'g'*'*' 
army  advanced  fi'om  the  Pale ;  and  Shane,  defeated  by  tiie  O'Donndls, 
took  refuge  in  AAtrim,  and  was  hewn  to  pieces  in  a  drunken  squabble 
\ty  his  Scottish  entertainers.  The  victory  of  Sidney  won  ten  yean  of 
peace  for  the  wretched  country ;  but  Ireland  had  already  been  fixed  on 
by  the  Cathohc  powers  of  the  Continent  as  the  ground  on  which  thef 
could  withmost  advantage  fight  out  their  qtiarrelwith  Elizabeth.  Pnc. 
tically  indeed  the  religious  question  hardly  existed  there.  Tbe  idigiani 
policy  of  the  Protectorate  had  indeed  been  resumed  on  the  Qjieen^  se- 
cession ;  Rome  was  again  renounced,  thenew  Act  of  Unifonnityf6rGt4 
tbe  English  prayer-book  on  the  island,  and  compelled  attendance  attlK 
services  in  which  it  was  used.  There  was  as  before  a  general  airof  cost- 
pliance  with  the  law  ;  even  in  the  districts  without  the  Pale  the  Uaboft 
generally  conformed,  and  the  only  exceptions  of  which  we  have  aiif 
information  were  to  be  found  in  the  ejttreme  south  and  in  the  nortf^  i 
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where  resistance  was  distant  enough  to  be  safe.  But  the  real  cause  of  Si 
this  afyarent  submission  to  the  Act  lay  in  die  &ct  that  it  remained, 
and  necessarily  remained,  a  dead  letter.  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  Cc 
considerable  ninnber  of  English  ministers,  or  of  Irish  priests  acqoainied  |, 
widi  English.  Meath  was  one  of  the  most  civiliied  dioceses,  and  out  i 
of  a,  hundred  curates  in  it  hardly  ten  knew  any  tongue  save  their  own.  ' 
The  promise  that  the  serrice-book  should  be  translated  into  Irish  was 
never  folfiUed,  and  the  final  clause  of  the  Act  itself  authorised  the  use  of  | 
a  Latin  renderinff  of  it  till  further  order  could  be  taken.  But  this,  like 
its  odier  provisions,  was  ignored,  and  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
goitry  of  the  Pale  went  unquestioned  to  Mass.  There  was  in  fact  no  re- 
ligious persecution,  and  in  the  Toany  complaints  of  Shane  O'Ndil  we  find 
no  mention  of  a  religious  grievance.  But  this  was  in  from  bong  the 
view  of  Rome  or  of  Spain,  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  or  of  the  Irish 
e»les  abroad.  They  represented,  and  perhaps  beliered,  the  Irish 
people  to  be  writhing  under  a  religions  oppression  which  they  were  burn- 
ing to  shake  off.  They  saw  in  the  Irish  loyalty  to  Catholicism  a  lever- 
for  overthrowing  the  great  heretic  Queen.  Stukely,  an  Irish  refugee, 
pressed  on  the  Pope  and  Spain  the  policy  of  a  descent  on  Ireland ;  and 
his  pressure  brought  about  at  last  the  landing  of  a  small  Spanish  force 
on  the  shores  of  Kerry.  In  spite  however  of  the  arrival  of  a  Papal 
Legate'with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See,  the  attempt  ended  in  a  miser- 
aUe  fjulure.  The  fort  of  Smerwick,  in  which  the  invaders  entrenched 
themsdves,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  its  garrison  put  ruthlessly  to 
the  sword.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  after  long  indecision  rose 
to  support  them,  was  defeated  and  hunted  over  his  own  country, 
which  the  panic-bom  cruelty  of  his  pursuers  harried  into  a  wilderness- 
PitOess  as  it  was,  the  work  done  in  Munster  spread  a  terror  over  the 
Iznd  which  served  England  in  good  stead  when  the  struggle  with 
C^lliolicism  culminated  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada ;  and  not  a 
chieftain  stirred  during  that  memorable  year  save  to  massacre  the 
ndsemUe  men  who  were  shipwrecked  along  the  coast  of  Bantry  or 
Sfigo. 

TliB  power  of  the  Goveinment  was  from  this  moment  recognized  *•" 
eiei>  where  throughout  the  land.    But  it  was  a  power  founded  solely     I 
QD  terror;  andthe  outrages  and  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  who  had  been       ' 
Bushed  with  rapine  and  bloodshed  in  the  south,  sowed  during  the  years 
Wbid  foDowed  its  reduction   the  seeds  of  a  revolt  more  formidable 
than  any  which  EUzabeth  had  yet  encountered.    The  tribes  of  Ulster, 
Svided  by  the  policy  of  Sidney,  were  again  united  by  the  common 
hatred  of  dieir  oj^iressors  ;  and  in  Hugh  O'Neill  they  found  a  leader 
of  even  greater  ability  than  Shane  himself     Hugh  had  been  brought 
(^  at  the  En^ish  court,  and  was  in  manners  and  bearing  an  Engtisb- 
Oian  ;  he  had  been  rewarded  for  his  steady  loyalty  in  previous  contests 
by  a  giant  of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone  ;  and  had  secured  aid  fcom  ^3dA 
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Government,  in  his  contest  with  a  rival  chieftain  of  his  clan,  by  an 
ofler  to  introduce  the  Etiglish  laws  and  shire-system  into  his  new 
country.  But  he  was  no  sooner  undisputed  master  of  the  north  than 
his  tunc  gradually  changed.  Whether  from  a  long-formed  plan,  or  from 
suspicion  of  English  designs  upon  himself,  he  at  last  took  a  position 
of  open  defiance.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty  of  Vervins, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  second  Armada,  freed  Elizabeth's  hands  from 
the  struggle  with  Spain,  that  the  revolt  of  the  great  northern  tribe  of 
the  O'Neill  broke  the  quiet  which  had  prevailed  since  the  victories 
of  Lord  Grey,  and  forced  the  Irish  question  again  on  the  Queen's 
attention.  The  tide  of  her  recent  triumphs  seemed  at  first  to  have 
turned.  A  defeat  of  the  English  forces  in  Tyrone  brought  a  general 
rising  of  the  northern  tribes  ;  and  a  great  effort  made  in  the  following 
year  for  the  suppression  of  the  growing  revolt  failed  through  the  vanity 
and  disobedience  of  the  Queen's  Lieutenant,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex, 
a  favourite  who  recompensed  her  indulgence  on  his  recall  by  a  puerile 
sedition  which  brought  him  to  the  block.  His  successor,  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  found  himself  master  on  his  arrival  of  only  a  few  miles  round 
Dublin  ;  but  in  three  years  the  revolt  was  at  an  end.  A  Spanish  force 
which  landed  to  support  it  at  Kinsale  was  driven  to  surrender ;  a 
line  of  forts  secured  the  country  as  the  English  mastered  it ;  all 
open  opposition  was  crushed  out  by  the  energy  and  the  nithlcssnesi 
of  the  new  Lieutenant ;  and  a  famine  which  followed  on  his  ravages 
completed  the  devastating  work  of  the  sword.  Hugh  O'Neill  was 
brought  in  triumph  to  Dublin  ;  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  again 
rousqd  Munster  into  revolt,  fled  for  refuge  to  Spain  ;  and  the  work  ui^ 
conquest  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close.  Under  the  administradon  of 
Mountjoy's  successor,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  an  able  and  determined 
effort  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  conquered  province  by  the 
general  introduction  of  a  purely  English  system  of  government,  jus- 
tice, and  property.  Every  vestige  of  the  old  Celtic  constitution  of 
the  country  was  rejected  as  "barbarous."  The  tribal  authority  of  tbe 
chiefs  was  taken  from  them  by  law.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
position  of  great  nobles  and  landowners,  while  (heir  tribesmen  rose 
from  subjects  into  tenants,  owing  only  Axed  and  customary  dues  and 
services  to  their  lords.  The  tribal  system  of  property  in  common 
was  set  aside,  and  the  communal  holdings  of  the  tribesmen  turaed 
into  the  copyholds  of  English  law.  In  the  same  way  the  cbieftaiu 
were  stripped  of  their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  systCJi' 
of  judges  and  trial  by  jury  substituted  for  their  proceedings  undB 
Urehon  or  customary  law.  To  all  this  the  Celts  opposed  the  tenaciooi 
obstinacy  of  their  race,  Irish  juries,  then  as  now,  refused  to  convid- 
Glad  as  the.  tribesmen  were  to  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary  exaclioU 
of  their  chiefs,  they  held  them  for  chieftains  still.  The  attempt  made 
by  Chichester,  under  pressure  from  England,  to  introduce  the  Englis' 
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uniformity  of  religion  ended  in  utter  failure ;  for  the  Englishiy  of  the 
Pale  remained  as  Catholic  as  the  native  Irishry ;  and  the  sate  result 
af  the  measure  was  to  build  up  a  new  Irish  people  out  of  both  on  the  ' 
common  basis  of  religion.  Much,  however,  had  been  done  by  the 
firm  yet  moderate  government  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  signs  were 
ilready  appearing  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  conform 
gradually  to  the  new  usages,  when  the  English  Council  under  EUza- 
beth's  successor  suddenly  resolved  upon  and  carried  through  the  great 
revolutionary  measure  which  is  known  as  the  Coloniiation  of  Ulster. 
The  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of  Chichester  was  abandoned  for 
a  vast  [KiUcy  of  spoliation  ;  two-thirds  of  the  north  of  Ireland  was 
declared  to  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Grown  by  the  part  its 
possessors  had  taken  in  a  recent  effort  at  revolt ;  and  the  lands  which 
were  thus  gained  were  allotted  to  new  settlers  of  Scotch  and  English 
extraction.  In  its  material  results  Ihe  Plantation  of  Ulster  was 
undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success.  Farms  and  homesteads,  churches 
and  mills  rose  fast  amidst  the  desolate  wilds  of  Tyrone.  The  Corpora- 
don  of  London  undertook  the  colonization  of  Derry,  and  gave  to  the 
little  town  the  name  which  its  heroic  defence  has  made  so  famous. 
The  foundations  of  the  economic  prosperity  which  has  raised  Ulster 
high  above  the  rest  of  Ireland  in  wealth  and  intelligence  were  un- 
doubtedly kid  in  the  confiscation  of  i6ia  :  nor  did  the  measure  meet 
with  any  opposition  at  the  time  save  that  of  secret  discontent  The 
evicted  natives  withdrew  sullenly  to  the  lands  which  had  been  left 
them  by  the  spoiler  7  but  all  faith  in  English  justice  had  been  torn 
from  the  minds  of  the  Irishry,  and  the  seed  had  been  sown  of  that 
fatal  harvest  of  distrust  and  disaflection,  which  was  to  be  reaped  through 
tyranny  and  massacre  in  the  age  to  come. 

The  coloniiation  of  Ulster  has  carried  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  . 
present  story.  The  triumph  of  Mounljoy  Rung  its  lustre  over  the 
last  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  no  outer  triumph  could  break  the  gloom 
which  gathered  round  the  dying  Queen.  Lonely  as  she  had  always 
been,  her  loneliness  deepened  as  she  drew  towards  the  grave.  The 
statesmen  and  warriors  of  her  earher  days  had  dropped  one  by  one 
from  her  Council-board  ;  and  their  successors  were  watching  her  last 
moments,  and  intriguing  for  favour  in  the  coming  reign.  The  old 
splendour  of  her  Court  waned  and  disappeared.  Only  officials  re- 
mained about  her,  "the  other  of  the  Council  and  nobility  estrange 
themselves  by  all  occasions."  As  she  passed  along  in  her  progresses, 
the  people  whose  applause  she  courted  remained  cold  and  silent.  The 
temper  of  the  age,  in  fact,  was  changing,  and  isolating  her  as  it 
changed.  Her  own  England,  the  England  which  had  grown  up 
around  her,  serious,  moral,  prosaic,  shrank  coldly  from  this  child  of 
earth  and  the  Renascence,  brilliant,  fanciful,  unscrupulous,  irreligious. 
She  had  enjoyed  life  as  the  men  of  her  day  enjoyed  it,  and  cow  OoU.^ 
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Bibles  in  the  nave  or  St.  Paul's,  or  the  family  group  that  hung  on  the 
words  of  the  Geneva  Bible  in  the  devotional  exercises  at  home,  were 
d  with  ;  new  hltrature.  Legends  and  annals,  war  song  and 
psalm,  State-rolls  and  biographies,  the  mighty  voices  of  prophets, 
the  pLirabies  of  Evangelists,  stories  of  mission  journeys,  of  perils  by 
and  among  the  heathen,  philosophic  arguments,  apocalyptic 
all  were  ilung  broadcast  over  minds  unoccupied  for  the  roosi 
part  by  any  rival  learning.  The  disclosure  of  the  stores  of  Greek 
literature  had  wrought  the  ■"evolution  of  the  Renascence.  The  disclosure 
of  the  older  mass  of  Ht'ncw  literature  wrought  the  revolution  of  the 
But  the  one  revolution  was  far  deeper  and  wider  in  it! 
effects  than  the  otner.  No  version  could  transfer  to  another  tongue  the 
peculiar  charm  of  language  which  gave  their  value  to  the  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Classical  letters,  therefore,  remained  in  tilt 
possession  of  the  learned,  that  is  of  the  few ;  and  ;i'nong  these,  with 
[ception  of  Colet  and  More,  or  of  the  pedants  who  revived  a 
Pagan  worship  in  the  gardens  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  their  direct 
was  purely  intellectuaL  But  the  tongue  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
idiom  of  the  Hellenic  Greek,  lent  themselves  with  a  curious  felicity  to 
the  purposes  of  iransiaiion.  As  a  mere  literary  monument,  the  En^ish 
of  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  example  of  the  English  tongoc 
Its  perpetual  use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the  stan- 
dard of  our  language.  But  for  the  moment  its  literary  effect  was  less 
than  its  sociaL  The  power  of  the  book  over  the  mass  of  Engbsfamen 
showed  itself  in  a  thousand  superficial  ways,  and  in  none  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  the  influence  it  exerted  on  ordinacy  speech.  It 
formed,  we  must  repeat,  the  whole  literature  which  was  practically 
e  to  ordinary  Englishmen  ;  and  when  we  recall  the  number  of 
phrases  which  we  owe  to  great  authors,  the  bits  of  Shalcspeie, 
Milton,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  which  unconsciously  interweave 
themselves  in  our  ordinary  talk,  we  shall  better  understand  the  strange 
aic  of  BibUcal  words  and  phrases  which  coloured  English  talk 
hundred  years  ago.  The  mass  of  picturesque  allusion  and  illus- 
tration which  we  borrow  from  a.  thousand  books,  our  fathers  were 
forced  to  borrow  from  one ;  and  the  borrowing  was  the  easier  and  the 
more  natural  that  the  range  of  the  Hebrew  literature  fitted  it  for  the 
eqiression  of  every  phase  of  feeling.  When  Spenser  poured  forth 
his  warmest  love-notes  in  the  "  Epithalamion,"  he  adopted  the  vety 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  he  bade  the  gates  open  for  the  entrance  t^ 
his  bride.  When  Cromwell  saw  the  mists  break  over  the  hills  of 
Dunbar,  he  hailed  the  sun  burst  with  the  cry  of  David  :  "  Let  God 
arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered.  Like  as  the  sun  riseth,  so 
shalt  thou  drive  them  away!"  Even  to  common  minds  this  familiarity 
with  grand  poetic  imagery  in  prophet  and  apocalypse  gave  a  loftiness 
and  ardour  of  expression,  that  with  all  its  tendency  to  exaggeration  and 
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bombast  we  majr  prefer  to  the  slipshod  vulgarisms  of  the  shopkeeper 
of  to-day. 

But  far  greater  than  its  efTect  on  literature  or  socia]  phrase  was  the 
effect  of  the  Bible  on  the  character  of  the  people  at  lai^e.  Elizabeth 
might  silence  or  tune  the  pulpits ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
silence  or  tune  the  great  preachers  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  truth, 
who  spoke  from  the  book  which  she  had  again  opened  for  her  people. 
The  whole  moral  effect  which  is  produced  now-a-days  by  the  religious 
newspaper,  the  tract,  the  essay,  the  lecture,  the  missionary  report,  the 
sermon,  was  then  produced  by  the  Bible  alone.  And  its  efTect  in  this 
way,  however  dispassionately  we  e]camine  it,  was  simply  amazing. 
The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  was  changed.  A  new  conception  of 
life  and  of  man  superseded  the  old.  A  new  moral  and  religious 
impulse  spread  through  every  class.  Literature  reflected  the  general 
tendency  of  the  time;  and  the  dumpy  little  quartos  of  controversy  and 
piety,  which  still  crowd  oor  older  libraries,  drove  before  them  the 
classical  translations  and  Italian  novelettes  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
"  Theology  rules  there,"  said  Grotius  of  England,  only  ten  years  after 
the  Queen's  death  ;  and  when  Casaubon,  the  last  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  was  invited  to  England  by  King  James,  he 
found  both  King  and  people  indifferent  to  letters.  "There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  theologians  in  England,"  he  says  to  a  friend  ;  "all  point 
their  studies  in  that  direction."  The  study  of  the  country  gentle 
pointed  towards  theology  as  much  as  that  of  the  scholar.  As  soon  as 
Colonel  Hutchinson  "had  improved  his  natural  understanding  with 
the  acquisition  of  learning,  the  first  studies  he  exercised  himself  in 
were  the  principles  of  religion."  The  whole  nation  became,  in  fact,  a 
Church.  The  great  problems  of  life  and  death,  whose  "obstinate 
questionings"  found  no  answer  in  the  higher  minds  of  Shakspere's 
day,  pressed  for  an  answer  from  the  men  who  followed  him.  We  must 
not,  indeed,  picture  the  early  Puritan  as  a  gloomy  fahatic.  It  was 
\oD%  befoie  the  religious  movement— which  affected  the  noble  and  the 
squire  as  much  as  the  shopkeeper  or  the  farmer — came  into  conflict 
with  general  culture.  With  the  close  of  the  Eliiabethan  age,  indeed, 
the  intellectual  freedom  which  had  marked  it  faded  insensibly  away  : 
the  bold  philosophical  speculations  which  Sydney  had  caught  from 
Bruno,  and  which  had  brought  on  Marlowe  and  Raleigh  the  charge  of 
atheism,  died,  like  her  own  relipous  indifference,  with  the  Queen. 
But  the  bghter  and  more  elegant  sides  of  the  Elizabethan  culture 
harmonized  well  enough  vrith  the  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman. 
The  figure  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  Regicides,  stands  out 
from  his  wife's  canvas  with  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  a  portrait 
by  Vandyck.  She  dwells  on  the  personal  beauty  which  distinguished 
his  youth,  on  "his  teeth  even  and  white  as  the  purest  ivory,"  "his 
hair  of  brown,  very  thickset  in  his  youth,  softer  than  the  finest  si^V 
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fee  L  curling  with  loose  great  rings  at  the  ends."  Serious  as  was  his  temper 
^  in  graver  mailers,  the  young  squire  was  fond  of  hawking,  and  piqued 
i>unTAHi,  himself  on  his  sldll  in  dancing  and  fence.  His  artistic  taste  shewed 
JJSt  '15^1^  '°  '  critical  love  of  "  gravings,  sculpture,  and  ail  liberal  arts,"  as 
—  well  as  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  gardens,  "  in  the  improvement 
of  his  grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks  and  fruit  trees."  If  he 
was  "  diligent  in  his  examination  of  the  Scriptures,"  "  he  had  a  great 
love  for  music,  and  often  diverted  himself  with  a  viol,  on  which  he 
played  masterly."  A  taste  for  music,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
commoQ  in  the  graver  homes  of  the  time.  If  we  pass  from  Owthotpe 
and  Colonel  Hutchinson  ta  the  house  of  a  London  scrivener  in  Bread 
Street,  we  find  Milton's  father,  precisian  and  man  of  business  as 
was,  composing  madrigals  to  Oriana,  and  rivalling  Bird  and  Gibbons 
as  a  writer  of  sacred  song.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  passion  of  the 
Elizabethan  time,  its  caprice,  its  largeness  of  feeling  and  sympathy, 
its  quick  pulse  of  delight ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  life  gains  in 
moral  grandeur,  in  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  in  orderliness 
and  equable  force.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman  i 
just,  noble,  and  self-controlled.  The  larger  geniality  of  the  age 
that  bad  passed  away  shrank  into  an  intense  tenderness  within  the 
narrower  circle  of  the  home.  "  He  was  as  kind  a  father,"  says  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  of  her  busbaod,  "  as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  master 
faithfid  a  friend  as  the  world  had."  Passion  was  replaced  by  a  muly 
purity,  "  Neither  in  youth  nor  riper  years  could  the  most  fair  or  eniic- 
ing  woman  ever  draw  him  so  much  as  into  unnecessary  familiarity  o 
dalliance.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  he  loved,  and  delighted  inzU  par 
and  holy  and  unblameabtc  conversation  with  them,  but  so  as  never  ti 
excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Scurrilous  discourse  even  among  me 
he  abhorred  ;  and  though  he  sometimes  took  pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth, 
yet  that  which  was  mixed  with  impurity  he  never  could  endure."  ' 
play  and  wiirutaess  of  life,  in  which  the  Elizabethans  found  its  chiefest 
cluu^n,  the  Puritan  regarded  as  unworthy  of  ils  character  and  end 
His  aim  was  to  attain  self-conuoand,  to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his 
thought  and  speech  and  acts.  A  certain  gravity  and  reflectiveness 
gave  its  tone  to  the  lightest  details  of  his  daily  converse  with  the  world 
about  him.  His  temper,  quick  as  it  might  naturally  be,  was  kept 
under  strict  control.  In  his  discourse  he  was  ever  on  his  guard  against 
talkativeness  or  frivoLty,  striving  to  be  deliberate  in  speech  and 
"ranking  the  words  beforehand."  Hislife  was  orderiyand  methodical, 
sparing  of  diet  and  of  self-indulgence;  he  rose  early,  "he  never 
at  any  time  idl^  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  so."  The  new  sobriet)' 
and  self-restraint  marked  itself  even  in  his  change  of  dress.  The 
gorgeous  colours  and  jewels  of  the  Renascence  disappeared.  Colond 
Hutchinson  "left  off  very  early  the  wearing  of  anything  that  was 
costly,  yet  in  his  plainest  negligent  habit  appeared  veir  much  ■ 
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gentleman."  The  loss  of  colour  and  variety  in  costmne  reflected  no 
doubt  a  certain  loss  of  colour  and  variety  in  life  itself ;  but  it  was  a 
loss  compensated  by  solid  gains.  Greatest  among  these,  perhaps,  was 
the  new  conception  of  social  equality.  Their  common  call,  their  common 
brotherhood  in  Christ,  annihilated  in  the  mind  of  the  Puritans  that 
overpowering  sense  of  social  distinctions  which  characterized  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  The  meanest  peasant  felt  himself  ennobled  as  a 
child  of  God.  The  proudest  noble  recognized  a  spiritual  equality  in 
the  poorest  "saint"  The  great  social  revolution  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  the  Protectorate  was  already  felt  in  the  demeanour  of  gentlemeo 
lifce  Hutchinson.  "  He  had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the  poorest, 
and  would  often  employ  many  spare  hours  with  the  commonest  soldiers 
and  pioorest  labourers,"  "He  never  disdained  the  meanest  norfiattered 
the  greatest"  But  it  was  felt  even  more  in  the  new  dignity  and  self- 
respect  with  which  the  consciousness  of  their  "  callii^"  invested  the 
classes  beneath  the  rank  of  the  gentry.  Take  such  a  portrait  as  that 
which  John  Wallington,  a  turner  in  Eastcheap,  has  left  us  of  a 
London  housewife,  his  mother.  "  She  was  very  loving,"  he'  says, 
"and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  and  kind  to  her  husband,  very 
tender-hearted  to  her  children,  loving  all  that  were  godly,  much  mis- 
liking  the  wicked  and  profane.  She  was  a  pattern  of  sobriety  unto 
many,  very  seldom  was  seen  abroad  except  at  church  ;  when  others 
recreated  themsdves  at  holidays  and  other  times,  she  would  take  her 
needle-work  and  say  '  here  is  my  recreation.'  ,  .  God  had  given  her 
a  pr^nant  wit  and  an  excellent  memory.  She  was  very  ripe  and 
perfect  in  all  stories  of  the  Bible,  likewise  in  all  the  stories  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  could  readily  turn  to  them ;  she  was  also  perfect  and 
well  seen  in  the  English  Chronicles,  and  in  the  descents  of  the  Kings 
of  England.  She  lived  in  holy  wedlock  with  her  husband  twenty  years, 
wanting  but  four  days," 

The  strength,  however,  of  the  Puritan  cause  lay  as  yet  rather  in  the 
middle  and  professional  class,  than  among  the  small  traders  or  the 
gentry  ;  and  it  is  in  a  Puritan  of  this  class  that  we  find  the  fullest  and 
noblest  expression  of  the  new  influence  which  was  leavening  the  temper 
of  the  time.  Milton  is  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  completest  type 
of  Puritanism.  His  life  is  absolutely  contemporary  with  that  of  his 
cause.  He  was  bom  when  it  began  to  exercise  a  direct  power  over 
English  politics  and  English  religion  ;  he  died  when  its  effort  to  mould 
them  into  its  own  shape  was  over,  and  when  it  had  again  sunk  into 
one  of  many  influences  to  which  we  owe  our  English  character.  His 
earlier  verse,  the  pamphlets  of  his  riper  years,  the  epics  of  his  age, 
mark  with  a  singular  precision  the  three  great  stages  in  its  history.  I 
His  youth  shows  us  how  much  of  the  gaiety,  the  poetic  ease,  the  \ 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Renascence  hngered  in  a  Puritan  home. ' 
Scrivener  and  "  precisian  "  as  his  father  was,  he  was  a  skilful 
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and  the  boy  inherited  his  father's  skill  on  iute  and  organ.  One  of  the 
\  finest  outbursts  in  the  scheme  of  education  which  he  put  forth  at  a 
'»■  j  later  time  is  a  passage,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  province  of  music 
1^  as  an  agent  in  moral  (raining.  His  home,  his  tutor,  his  school  were 
all  rigidly  Puritan  ;  but  there  was  nothing  narrow  or  illiberal  in  his 
early  training.  "  My  father,"  he  says,  "  destined  me  while  yet  a  linle 
boy  to  the  study  of  humane  letters  ;  which  I  seiied  with  such  eagerness 
that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight"  But  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
he  learnt  at  school,  the  scrivener  advised  him  to  add  Italian  and 
French.  Nor  were  English  letters  neglected.  Spenser  gave  the 
earliest  turn  to  his  poetic  genius.  In  spite  of  the  war  between  play- 
]  Wright  and  precisian,  a  Puritan  youth  could  still  in  Milton's  days  avow 
I  his  love  of  the  stage,  "if  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on,  or  sweetest 
1  Shakspere,  Fancy's  child,  warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild,"  and 
,  gather  from  the  "  masques  and  antique  pageantry  °  of  the  court-revel 
[hints  for  his  own  Comus  and  Arcades.  Nor  does  any  shadow  of 
j  the  coming  struggle  with  the  Church  disturb  the  young  scholar's 
! reverie,  as  he  wanders  beneath  "the  high  embowed  roof,  i 
I  antique  pillars,  massy  proof,  and  storied  windows  richly  dight,  casting 
I  a  dim  religious  light,"  or  as  he  hears  "  the  pealing  organ  blow  to  the 
full-voiced  choir  below,  in  service  high  and  anlhem  clear."  His  enjoy. 
I  ment  of  the  gaiety  of  life  stands  in  bright  contrast  with  the  gloom  and 
I  sternness  of  the  later  Puritanism.  In  spite  of  "  a  certain  rcservedness 
.  jof  natural  disposition,"  which  shrank  from  "festivities  and  jests,  ti 
[which  I  acknowledge  my  faculty  to  be  very  slight,"  the  yoimg  singer 
JCoUld  still  enjoy  the  "jest  and  youthful  jollity"  of  the  world  around 
[him,  of  its  "quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles  ;"  he  could  join  ' 
crew  of  Mirth,  and  look  pleasantly  on  at  the  village  fair,  "where  the 
JjoUy  rebecks  sound  to  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid,  dancing  in  'Hsn 
\  chequered  shade."  Bnt  his  pleasures  were  unreproved.  There  was 
nothing  ascetic  in  his  look,  in  his  slender,  vigorous  frame,  his  face  full 
of  a  delicate  yet  serious  beauty,  the  rich  brown  hair  which  clustered  01 
his  brow  ;  and  the  words  we  have  quoted  show  his  sensitive  enjoymeDt 
of  all  that  was  beautiful.  But  from  coarse  or  sensual  self-indulgence 
the  young  Puritan  turned  with  disgust  :  "A  certain  rcservedness  of 
nature,  an  honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem,  kept  me  still  above 
those  low  descents  of  mind."  He  drank  in  an  ideal  chivalry  from 
Spenser,  but  his  religion  and  parity  disdained  the  outer  pledge  on 
which  chivalry  built  up  its  fabric  of  honour.  "  Every  free  and  gentle 
spirit,"  said  Milton,  "  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a  knight" 
I  It  was  with  this  temper  that  he  passed  from  his  London  school,  St 
I  Paul's,  to  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge,  and  it  was  this  temper  that 
he  preserved  throughout  his  University  career.  He  left  Cambridge. 
as  he  said  afterwards,  "free  from  all  reproach,  and  approved  by  all 
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honest  men,"  with  a  purpose  of  self-dedication  "  to  that  same  lot, 
however  mean  or  high,  towards  which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of 
Heaven." 

Even  in  the  still  calm  beauty  of  a  life  such  as  this,  we  catch  the 
sterner  tones  of  the  Puritan  temper.  The  very  height  of  its  aim,  the 
intensity  of  its  moral  concentration,  brought  with  them  a  loss  of  the 
genial  delight  in  all  that  was  human  which  distinguished  the  men  of 
the  Renascence.  "  If  ever  God  instilled  an  intense  love  of  moral 
beauty  into  the  mind  of  any  man,"  said  Milton,  "  he  has  instilled  it 
into  mine."  "  Love  Virtue,"  closed  bis  Comus,  "  she  ah>ne  is  free  \ " 
But  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  moral  beauty,  if  it  gave  strength  to 
human  conduct,  narrowed  human  sympathy  and  human  inleUi- 
gence.  Already  in  Milton  we  note  "a  certain  rcservedness  of  temper," 
3  contempt  for  "  the  false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,"  a  proud  retire- 
ment from  the  meaner  and  coarser  life  around  him.  Great  as 
was  bis  love  for  Shakspexe,  we  can  hardly  fancy  him  delighting  in 
Falstaff.  In  minds  of  a  less  cultured  order,  this  moral  tension  ended 
in  a  hard  unsocial  sternness  of  life.  The  ordinary  Puritan,  like  the 
housewife  of  Eastcheap  whom  we  have  noticed  above,  "loved  aU 
that  were  godly,  much  misliking  the  wicked  and  pro&ne."  His  bond 
to  other  men  was  not  the  sense  of  a  common  manhood,  but  the 


cognition  of  a  brotherhood  among  the  elect  Without  the  pale  of  the 
saints  lay  a  world  which  was  hateful  to  them,  because  it  was  the  enemy 
of  their  God.  It  was  this  utter  isolation  from  the  "ungodly"  that 
.  cjqtlains  the  contrast  which  startles  us  between  the  inner  tenderness  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  ruthlessness  of  so  many  of  their  actions.  Crom- 
well, whose  son's  death  (in  his  own  words)  went  to  bis  heart  "like  a 
dagger,  indeed  it  did  !"  and  who  rode  away  sad  and  wearied  from  the 
triumph  of  Marston  Moor,  burst  into  horse-play  as  he  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  King.  A  temper  which  had  thus  lost  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  half  the  world  around  it  could  hardly  sympathise  with  the 
whole  of  its  own  life.  Humour,  the  faculty  which  above  all  corrects 
exaggeration  and  extravagance,  died  away  before  the  new  stress  and 
strain  of  existence.  The  absolute  devotion  of  the  Puritan  to  a  Supreme 
Will  tended  more  and  more  to  rob  him  of  all  sense  of  measure  and 
proportion  in  common  matters.  Little  things  became  great  things  in  the 
glare  of  religious  zeal ;  and  the  godly  man  learnt  to  shrink  firom  a  sur- 
pUce,  or  a  mince-pie  at  Christmas,  as  he  shrank  from  impurity  or  a  lie. 
Life  became  hard,  rigid,  colourless,  as  it  became  intense.  The  play, 
the  geniality,  the  deUght  of  the  Eliiabethan  age  were  exchanged  for 
a  measured  sobriety,  seriousness,  and  self-restraint.  But  it  was  a  self- 
restraint  and  sobriety  which  limited  itself  wholly  to  the  outer  life.  In 
the  inner  soul  of  the  Puritan,  sense,  reason,  judgment  were  overborne 
by  the  terrible  reality  of  "invisible  things."  Our  first  glimpse  of 
OUver  Cromwell  is  as  a  young  country  squire  and  iaxv^a.  \n 
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levels  around  Hantingdon  and  St  Ives,  buried  from  time  to  time  ia 
a  deep  melancholy,  and  haunted  by  fancies  of  comii^  death.  "  I  live 
in  Meshac,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, "  which  they  say  signifies  Prolonging ; 
in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Darkness ;  yet  the  Lord  forsaketh  me  not." 
The  vivid  sense  of  a  Divine  Purity  close  to  such  men  made  the  lite  of 
common  men  seem  sin.  "  You  Icnow  what  my  manner  of  life  has 
been,"  Cromwell  adds.  "Oh,  1  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and 
haled  light  I  hated  godliness."  Yet  his  worst  sin  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  enjoyment  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  youtb, 
and  a  want  of  the  deeper  camratness  which  comes  widi  riper  years. 
In  imaginatii-e  tempers,  like  that  of  Banyan,  tbc  struggle  took  a  more 
picturesque  form.  John  Bnnyan  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker  at 
Elstow  io  Bedfordshire,  and  even  in  childhood  lus  fancy  revelled  ia 
terrible  visions  of  Heaves  and  HelL  "  ^Vhen  I  was  but  a  child  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old,"  he  tells  us,  "these  things  did  so  distress  my 
soul,  that  then  in  the  midst  of  ray  merry  sports  and  childish  vanities, 
amidtt  my  vain  companions,  I  was  often  much  cast  down  and  aEBictcd 
in  my  mind  therewith ;  yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sina."  The  sins  he 
could  not  let  go  were  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  village 
green ;  for  the  only  real  fault  whi<^  his  bitter  sclf-accnsation  dis- 
closes, that  of  a  habit  of  swearing,  was  put  an  end  to  at  once  and  fot 
ever  by  a  rebuke  from  an  old  woman.  His  pasuon  for  bell-ringing 
clung  to  him  even  after  he  had  broken  from  it  as  a  "  vain  practice  ;  * 
and  he  would  go  to  the  steeple  house  and  look  on,  till  the  thought  diat 
a  bell  nughc  faU  and  crush  him  in  his  sins  drove  him  panic- stridces 
from  the  door.  A  sermon  against  dascii^  and  games  drew  him  te 
a  time  from  these  indulgences  ;  but  the  temptation  ag^a  ovennastoed 
his  resolve.  "  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  my  oU 
custom  of  spons  and  gaming  I  returned  with  great  dehght.  But 
the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having 
struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the 
second  time,  a  voice  did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  sou^ 
which  said, '  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  Heaven,  or  have  thy 
sins  and  go  to  Hell  ? '  At  this  I  was  put  in  an  exceeding  mate ; 
wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven ; 
and  was  as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  looking  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  displeased  with  -ex, 
and  as  if  He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment 
for  those  and  other  ungodly  practices." 

Such  was  Puritanism,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  lealicE 
it  thus  in  itself  in  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  apart  from  &e 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Presbyte nanism  with  which  it  is  so  often 
,  confounded.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  story,  not  one  <£ 
the  leading  Puritans  of  the  Long  Parhament  was  a  Presbytenu. 
P/tD  and  Hampden  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  Episcopacy,  sod 
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ioption  of  the  Presbyterian  system  was  only  forced  on  the 
D  patriots  in  their  later  stnigf^le  by  political  considerations, 
le  growth  of  the  movement,  which  thus  influenced  our  history 
time,  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  Eliiabeth' 

Her  Church  pohcy  rested  on  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  cf 
■mity ;  the  first  of  which  plaxred  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
live  power  in  the  hands  of  Che  State,  while  the  second  prescribed 
rse   of   doctrine   and  discipline,  from  which  no  variation   was 

permissible.  For  the  nation  at  large,  the  system  which  was 
dopted  was  ns  doubt  a  wise  and  a  healthy  on&  Single-handed, 
isupported  by  any  of  the  statesmen  or  divines  of  their  time,  the 
.  and  llie  Primate  forced  on  the  warring  religions  a  sort  of  anned 

The  main  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  accepted,  but 
U  of  the  ultra-refoimeTS  whs  held  at  baj.  The  Bible  was  left 
private  discussion  was  unrestrained,  but  the  warfare  of  pulpit 
it  pnlpit  was  silenced  by  the  licensing  of  preachers.  An  i 
mity,  and  attendance  at  pubUc  worship,  was  exacted  from  all ;  but 
anges  in  ritual,  by  which  the  lealots  of  Geneva  gave  prominence 
radical  features  of  the  religious  change  which  was  passing  over 
imtry,  were  steadily  resisted.  While  England  was  struggling  for 
ice,  this  balanced  attitude  of  the  Crown  reflected  faitbfiilly 
h  Rebalanced  attitude  of  the  nation;  but  with  the  death  of  Mary 

the  danger  was  over,  and  a  marked  change  in  public  sentii 
e  at  once  observable.  Unhappily  no  corresponding  change 
ilace  in  the  Queen.  With  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  was 
ig  up  around  her  she  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  Her  passion 
or  moderation,  her  aim  was  simply  civil  order ;  and  both 
and  moderation  were  threatened,  as  she  held,  by  the  knot  erf 
\  bigots  who  gathered  from  Ibis  boui  tmder  the  banner  of 
jrterianism.  Of  these  Thomas  Cartwright  wa«  tbe  chief, 
tndied  at  Geneva  \  he  returned  with  a  fanatical  faith  in  Cal- 
t,  and  in  the  system  of  Church  government  iducb  Calvin  hod 
d ;  and  as  Mai^raret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambri(^e  he  used 
Ml  the  opportunities  which  his  chair  gave  him  of  propagating 
linions.  No  leader  of  a  religious  party  ever  deserved  less  of 
ympathy  than  CartwrighC.  He  was  unquestionably  learned  and 
t,  but  his  bigotry  was  that  of  a  medisval  inquisitor.     The  relics 

old  ritual,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  the  giving  of  a 
1  marriage,  were  to  him  not  merely  diitastefiil,  as  they  were  to 
iritans  at  large,  they  were  idolatrous  and  the  mark  of  the  beast 
edamations  against  ceremonies  and  superstition  however  had 
veight  with  Ehzabeth  or  her  Primates  (  what  scared  tbem  was 
ckless  advocacy  of  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government  which 
1  the  State  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Church.  The  absolute  rule  of 
)s,  indeed,  he  denounced  as  begotten  of  the  devil  ■,  bw.  'i^' 
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absolute  rule  of  Presbyters  he  held  to  be  established  by  the  word  of 
God.  For  tlie  Church  modelled  after  Che  fashion  of  Geneva  he 
claimed  an  authority  which  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
masters  of  the  Vaticaa  All  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction,  the 
decreeing  of  doctrine,  the  ordering  of  ceremonies,  lay  wholly,  accord' 
ing  to  his  Calvinistic  creed,  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church.  To  them,  too,  belonged  the  supervision  of  public  morals. 
In  an  ordered  arTangecnent  of  classes  and  synods,  they  were  to  govern 
their  flocks,  to  regulate  their  own  order,  to  decide  in  matters  of  faith, 
to  administer  "discipline."  Their  weapon  was  excommunication,  and 
they  were  responsible  for  its  use  to  none  but  ChrisL  The  province  of 
the  civil  ruler  was  simply  "  to  see  their  decrees  executed  and  to  pa 
the  contemners  of  them,"  for  the  spirit  of  such  a  system  as 
naturally  excluded  all  toleration  of  practice  or  beli^  ^th  the 
despotism  of  a  Hildebrand,  Cartwright  combined  the  cruelty  of  a 
Torquemada,  Not  only  was  Presbyterian  ism  to  be  established  as  tbe 
one  legal  form  of  Church  government,  but  all  other  forms,  Episcopalian 
and  Separatist,  were  to  be  ruthlessly  put  down.  For  heresy  there  was 
the  punishment  of  dealh.  Never  had  the  doctrine  «f  persccudoo 
been  urged  with  such  a  blind  and  reddess  ferocity,  "  I  deny,"  wrote 
Cartwright,  "  that  upon  repentance  there  ought  to  follow  any  pardon 
of  death.  .  .  .  Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death  now.  If  this  be 
bloody  and  extreme,  I  am  content  to  be  so  counted  with  the  Holjr 
Ghost." 

Opinions  such  as  these  might  wisely  have  been  left  to  be  refuted  by 
the  good  seme  of  the  people  itself.  They  found,  in  fact,  a  crusluDg 
answer  in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  of  Richard  Hoolcer,  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  whose  distaste  for  the 
controversies  of  its  pulpit  drove  him  from  London  to  a  Wihsbire 
vicar^e  at  Boscombe,  vrtuch  he  exchanged  at  a  later  time  fbr  tbe 
parsonage  of  Bishopsboume,  among  the  quiet  meadows  of  Kent 
The  largeness  of  temper  whidi  characterized  all  the  nobler  minds  of 
his  day,  the  philosophic  breadth  which  is  seen  as  clearly  in  Shakspen 
as  in  Bacon,  was  united  in  Hooker  with  a  grandeur  and  stateliness  of 
style,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  English  prose 
writers.  Divine  as  he  was,  his  spirit  and  method  were  philosophical 
rather  than  theological.  Against  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of 
Cartwright  he  set  the  authority  of  reason.  He  abandoned  the  narrow 
ground  of  Scriptural  argument  to  base  his  conclusions  on  tbe  genenl 
principles  of  moral  and  political  science,  on  the  eternal  obllgatians  of 
natural  law.  The  Presbyterian  system  rested  on  tbe  assumption  thai 
an  immutable  rule  for  human  action,  in  all  matters  relating  to  rel^on, 
to  worship,  and  to  the  discipline  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  tm 
laid  down,  and  only  laid  down,  in  Scripture.  Hooker  urged  that  a 
Divine  order  exists,  not  in  written  revdation  only,  but  in  tbe  monl 
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relations,  and  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  men.  He  clamed 
for  human  reason  the  province  of  determining  the  laws  of  this  order  ;  of 
distinguishing  between  what  is  changeable  and  unchangeable  in  them, 
between  what  is  eternal  and  what  is  temporary  in  Scripture  itself.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  push  on  lo  the  field  of  theological  controversy 
which  Cartwright  had  chosen,  to  show  historically  that  no  form  of 
Oiurch  government  had  ever  been  of  indispensable  obligation,  and  that 
ritualobservanceshadinallagesbeenleft  to  the  discretion  of  Churches, 
and  determined  by  the  differences  of  times.  But  the  truth  on  which  he 
rested  his  argument  against  the  dogmatism  of  the  Presbyterian  is  of  far 
higher  value  than  his  argument  itself ;  for  it  is  the  truth  against  which 
ecclesiastical  dogmatism,  whether  of  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Catholic, 
must  always  shatter  itself.  The  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  appealed 
rather  to  the  broad  sense  and'  intelhgence  of  Englishmen  than  to 
the  learning  of  divines,  but  its  appeal  was  hardly  needed.  Popular 
as  the  Presbyterian  system  became  in  Scotland,  it  never  took  any  popu- 
lar hold  on  England  ;  it  remained  to  the  last  a  clerical  rather  than  a 
national  creed,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  its  seeming  triumph  under 
the  Commonwealth  it  was  rejected  by  every  part  of  England  save 
London  and  Lancashire.  But  the  bold  challenge  to  the  Government 
which  was  dehvered  in  Cartwright's  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament " 
had  raised  a  panic  among  £ngUsh  statesmen  and  prelates  which  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  a  quiet  appeal  to  reason.  It  is  probable  that,  but 
for  the  storm  which  Cartwright  raised,  the  steady  growth  of  general 
discontent  with  the  ritualistic  usages  he  denounced  would  have 
brought  about  their  abolition.  The  Parliament  of  1J71  not  only 
refused  to  bind  the  clergy  to  subscription  to  three  articles  on  the 
Supremacy,  the  form  of  Church  govemmeoi,  and  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  favoured  the  project  of 
reforming  the  Liturgy  by  the  omission  of  the  superstitious  practices. 
But  with  the  appearance  of  the  "Admonition "this  natural  progress 
of  opinion  abruptly  ceased.  The  moderate  statesmen  who  had  pressed 
for  a  change  in  ritual  withdrew  from  union  with  a  party  which 
revived  the  worst  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Parker's  hand  pressed 
heavier  than  before  on  nonconforming  ministers,  while  Elitabeth  was 
provoked  to  a  measure  which  forms  the  worst  blot  on  her  reign. 

Her  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  fact  converted 
the  religious  truce  into  a  spiritual  despotism.  Prom  being  a  temporary 
board  which  represented  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
the  Commission  was  now  turned  into  a  permanent  body  wielding  the 
almost  imlimited  powers  of  the  Crown.  All  opinions  or  acts  contrary  to 
the  Statutes  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  fell  within  its  cognizance. 
A  right  of  deprivation  placed  the  clergy  at  its  mercy.  It  had  power  to 
alter  or  amend  the  Statutes  of  Colleges  or  Schools.  Not  only  heresy, 
and  schism,  and  nonconformity,  but  incest  or  aggravated  adultery  v^t^V 
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held  to  &U  vrithin  its  scope  :  its  means  of  enquiry  were  left  withoot 
limit,  and  it  might  fine  or  imprison  at  its  will.  By  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Court  half  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was  undone ; 
but  the  large  number  of  civilians  on  the  board  seemed  to  furnish  some 
security  against  the  excess  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Of  its  forty-four 
commissioners  however  few  actually  took  any  pan  in  its  proceedings ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  Commission  were  practically  left  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  successive  Primates,  No  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  the 
days  of  Augustine  had  wielded  an  anthority  so  vast,  so  utterly  despotic 

that  of  Parker  and  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  and  Abbot  and  Laud. 
The  most  terrible  feature  of  their  spiritual  tyranny  was  its  wfacdly 
personal  character.  The  old  symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone,  and  flie 
lawyers  had  not  yet  slept  in  to  protect  the  clergy  oy  defining  the  eaet 
limits  of  the  new.  The  result  was  that  at  the  Commission-board  at 
Lambeth  the  Primates  created  their  own  tests  of  doctrine  with  an  ntto' 
indifTerence  to  those  created  by  law.  In  one  instance  Parker  deprived 
a  vicar  of  his  benefice  for  a  denial  of  tbe  verbal  inspiration  of  dte 
Bible.  Nor  did  the  successive  Archbishops  care  greatly  if  the  test 
was  a  varying  or  a  confiicting  one.  Whitgift  strove  to  force  on  die  ' 
Church  the  Calvinistic  snpralapsarianism  of  his  Lambeth  Articles. 
Bancroft  \rtio  followed  him,  was  as  earnest  in  enfinring  his  ami- 
Calvinistic  dogma  of  the  Divine  right  of  die  episcopate.  Abbot  had 
no  mercy  for  Erastians.  Land  had  none  for  anti-Erastians.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  v^ich  diese  moi  repre- 
sented, soon  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English  clergy.  Its  estabEsb- 
ment  however  marked  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  policy  ^sa.  the  part 
of  tbe  Crown,  and  its  efforts  were  backed  by  stem  measures  of  re- 
pressioiu  All  preaching  or  reading  in  private  houses  was  forbidden; 
and  in  spite  of  the  refiisal  of  Parliament  to  enforce  the  reqairemoit 
of  them  by  law,  subscription  to  the  Three  Articles  was  exacted  from 
every  member  of  the  deigy. 

For  the  moment  these  measures  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
movement  nnder  Cartwright  was  checked ;  Cartwrigbt  himself  was 
driven  fi'om  his  Professorship;  and  an  outer  uniformity  of  worship  vis 
more  and  more  brought  about  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  Commission. 
The  old  h'berty  which  had  been  allowed  in  London  and  the  other  Protes- 
tant parts  of  the  kingdom  was  no  longer  permitted  to  esist^  The  lead- 
ing Puritan  clergy,  wfaose  nonconformity  had  hitherto  been  winked  at, 
were  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  surplice,  and  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  remonstrances  of  the  country  gentry  availed  as  little 
as  the  protest  of  Lord  Burleigh  himself  to  protect  two  htmdred  of 
the  best  ministers,  who  were  driven  from  their  parsonages  on  tfadr 
reftisal  to  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles.  But  Ae  lesult  of  this 
persecution  was  simply  t*  give  a  ftesh  life  and  popndarity  to  the 
doctrines  which  it  aimed  at  crushing,  by  drawing  together  two  cnrrents 
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^hich  were  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct  The  Presby- 
nu  of  Chuich  discipline  had  as  yet  been  embTaced  by  the 
ind  byfew  among  the  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,theTish 
in  the  Liturgy,  the  dislike  of  "  superstitious  usages,"  of 
le  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  gift  of  the 
iage,  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Sttpper,  was 
large  onmber  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  At  the  open- 
beth's  reign  almost  all  the  higher  Churchmen  but  Paiter 
id  to  them,  and  a  moticn  for  their  abolition  in  Convo- 
lost  but  by  a  single  vote.  The  temper  of  the  country 
)□  this  subject  was  indicated  by  that  of  Parliament ;  and 
Lnown  that  the  wisest  of  the  Queen's  Councillors,  Burleigh, 
1,  and  Knollys,  were  at  one  in  this  matter  with  the  gentry. 
mon  persecntion  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  fhsing  these  two 
religious  opimon  into  one,  it  at  any  rate  gained  for  the 
IS  s  general  sympathy  on  the  part  erf  the  Puritans,  which 
from  a  clerical  clique  into  a  popular  patty.  Nor  weti 
;s  of  the  persecution  limited  to  the  strengdtening  of  the 
is.  The  "  Separatists,"  who  were  beginnii^  to  withdraw 
lance  at  public  worship,  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
f  a  national  Church  was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
y  from  a  few  scattered  icalots  to  twenty  thousand  souls. 
ns  of  these  Independents — or,  as  they  were  called  at  this 
the  name  of  their  founder,  Brownists — formed  rapidly 
England ;  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  and 
srians,  to  both  dl  whom  their  opinions  were  equally  hateful, 
\  ai  reftigees  over  sea.  So  great  a  future  awaited  one  tA 
egations  that  we  may  pause  to  gel  a  glimpse  of  "a  poor 
Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbourhood,  who  "  being  enli^t- 
:  Word  of  God,"  and  their  membera  "urged  with  the  yoke 
ion,"  bad  been  led  "  to  see  foithcr.*  Tbey  rejected  cere- 
elics  of  idolatry,  the  rale  of  bishops  as  imscripturHl,  and 
iselves,  "as  the  Lord's  free  people,"  into  "a  church  estate 
wship  of  the  Gospel"  Choosing  John  Robinson  as  their 
ey  felt  their  way  forward  to  the  great  principle  of  liberty 
ce  ;  and  asserted  their  Christian  right  "  to  walk  in  all  the 
God  had  made  known  or  should  make  known  to  them.' 
ings  or  "  conventicles  "  soon  drew  down  the  heavy  hand 
and  the  little  company  resolved  to  seek  a  reAige  in  other 
their  first  attempt  at  flight  was  prevented,  and  when  they 
er,  their  wives  and  children  were  seiied  at  the  very  moment 
the  ship.  At  Ust,  however,  the  magistrates  gave  a  cob- 
issent  to  their  project ;  they  were  in  fact  "  glad  to  be  rid 
any  price ; "  and  the  fiigitives  found  shelter  at  Amsterdaw. 
v  they  were  pilgrims  and  looked  not  much  »  these  t]KBa^,\ 
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but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  qi 
their  spirits."  Among  this  little  band  of  exiles  were  those  who 
to  become  famous  at  a  later  time  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  c 
May/lower. 

It  was  easy  to  be  "rid  "  of  the  Brownists ;  but  the  political  d 
of  the  course  on  which  the  Crown  had  entered  was  seen  in  the  i 
a  spirit  of  vigorous  opposition,  such  as  had  not  made  its  appea 
since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  The  growing  power  of  ] 
opinion  received  a  striking  recognition  in  the  struggle  which  bea. 
name  of  the  "  Martin  Maiprelate  controversy."  The  Puritan: 
&om  the  first  appealed  by  their  pamphlets  from  the  Crown  I 
people,  and  Whitgift  bore  witness  to  their  influence  on  O] 
by  his  efforts  to  gag  the  Press.  The  regulations  of  the  Star-Ch; 
for  this  puipOBC  are  memorable  as  the  first  step  in  the  long  sd 
of  government  after  government  to  check  the  liberty  of  pri 
The  irregular  censorship  which  had  long  existed  was  now  1 
organized.  Printing  was  restricted  to  London  and  the  two  Uni 
ties,  the  number  of  printers  reduced,  and  all  candidates  for  h 
to  print  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Company  of  Stati< 
Every  publication  too,  great  or  small,  had  to  receive  the  approl 
of  the  Primate  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  The  first  re«i 
this  system  of  repression  was  the  appearance,  in  the  very  yc 
the  Armada,  of  a  series  of  anonymous  pamphlets  bearing  the  s 
cant  name  of  "  Martin  Marprelate,"  and  issued  from  a  secret 
which  found  refuge  from  Uie  Royal  pursuivants  in  the  country-b 
of  the  gentry.  The  press  was  at  last  seised ;  and  the  aiisj 
authors  of  these  scurrilous  libels,  Penry,  a  youi%  Welshman,  ; 
minister  named  Udall,  died,  the  one  in  prison,  the  other  on  the  sc 
But  the  virulence  and  boldness  of  their  language  produced  a  f 
ful  effect,  for  it  was  impossible  under  the  system  of  £liiab< 
"  mar "  the  bishops  without  attacking  the  Crown  ;  and  a  new  ( 
political  Uherty  was  felt  to  be  at  hand  when  Martin  Marprelate  I 
the  poUtical  and  ecclesiastical  measures  of  the  Government 
the  arena  of  public  discussion.  The  suppression,  indeed,  of 
pamphlets  was  bi  from  damping  the  courage  of  the  Presbyte 
Cartwright,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Leicester  to  the  m 
ship  of  an  hospital  at  Warwick,  was  bold  enough  to  oiganti 
system  of  Church  discipline  among  the  clergy  of  that  county  a 
Northamptonshire.  The  example  was  widely  followed;  and  the  g< 
gatherings  of  the  whole  ministerial  body  of  the  clergy,  ani 
smaller  assemblies  for  each  diocese  or  shire,  which  in  the  Pi 
tcrian  scheme  bore  the  name  of  Synods  and  Classes,  began  to  be 
in  many  parts  of  England  for  the  purposes  of  debate  and  consult 
The  new  organization  was  quickly  suppressed  indeed,  but  Cartv 
was  saved  from  the  banishment  which  Whitgift  demanded  by  a  pn 
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of  submission ;  and  the  struggle,  transferred  to  the  higher  sphere  of 
the  Parliament,  widened  into  the  great  contest  for  hberty  under  James, 
and  the  Civil  War  under  his  successor. 


Section  ZX.— The  First  of  the  Stuarts.    1604— iefl3. 

[Authorities, — Mr.  Gardiner's  **  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.»"  continued  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Spanish  Marriages,"  is  invaluable 
for  its  fulhiess  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  fre£  information  col- 
lected in  it.  Camden's  **  Annals  of  James  I.,"  with  the  King's  own  works,  are 
Qsefol  as  contemporary  authorities.  Winwood's  '*  Memorials  of  State  "  contain 
the  more  important  documents.  Hacket's  ''Life  of  Williams"  and  Harring- 
ton's "Nugas  Antiquae"  give  us  valuable  side-light  for  the  general  politics  of 
the  time.  For  the  last  two  Parliaments,  see  ''  Debates  and  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  Oxford,  1766.  Mr.  Spedding's  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Bacon,"  as  well  as  his  edition  of  his  Works,  are  indispensable  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  period.] 
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To  judge  fairly  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  English  Puritans,  that 
is  of  three-fourths  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  at  this  moment,  we 
must  cursorily  review  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.    At  the  Queen's  accession,  the  success  of  the  Reforma- 
tion seemed  almost  everywhere  secure.    Already  triumphant  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  Pacification  of  Passau  was  the  signal  for  a  be- 
ginning of  its  conquest  of  the  south.    The  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
believed  to  be  wavering  in  the  faith.    Throughout  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, the  nobles  and  burghers  abandoned  Catholicism  in  a  mass.    A 
Venetian  ambassador  estimated  the  German  Catholics  at  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of  Germany.    The  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms  embraced  the  new  faith,  and  it  mastered  at  once  the 
eastern  and  western  States  of  Europe.     In  Poland  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  became  Protestants.   Scotland  flung  off  Catholicism  under  Mary, 
and  England  veered  round  again  to  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second  opened  a  way  for 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrines  in  France.      Only  where  the 
dead  hand  of-  Spain  lay  heavy,  in  Castile,  in  Arragon,  or  in  Italy,  was 
the  Reformation  thoroughly  crushed  out ;  and  even  the  dead  hand  of 
Spain  failed  to  cnish  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries.    But  at  the  very 
instant  of  its  seeming  triumph,  the  advance  of  the  new  religion  was 
suddenly  arrested.    The  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were 
a  period  of  suspense.      The    progress  of   Protestantism  gradually 
ceased.    It  wasted  its  strength  in  theological  controversies  and  per- 
secutions, above  all  in  the  bitter  and  venomous  discussions  between 
the  Churches  which  followed  Luther  and  the  Churches  which  followed 
Calvin.     It  was  degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prostitution  of  the 
Reformation  to  political  ends,  by  the  greed  and  worthlcssrve^^  ol  >iJcve\ 
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German  pnnccs  who  espoused  its  cause,  by  the  factious  1 
of  the  nobles  in  Poland,  and  of  the  Hueuenots  in  France.  Mean- 
while the  Papacy  succeeded  in  rallying  the  Catholic  world  round  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Roman  Church,  enfeebled  andcomipted  bythe 
triumph  of  ages,  felt  at  last  the  uses  of  adversity.  Her  faith  was 
settled  and  defined.  The  most  crying  among  the  ecclesiastical  abuses 
which  had  provoked  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  were  sternly  put 
down.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  roused  a  counter  enthusiasm 
among  thdr  opponents ;  new  reUgious  orders  rose  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  daj;  the  Capuchins  became  the  preachers  of  Catholicism, 
the  Jesuits  became  not  only  its  preachers,  but  its  directors,  its 
schoolmasters,  its  missionaries,  its  diplomatists.  Their  organization, 
thrir  blind  obedience,  their  real  ability,  their  fanatical  zeal  galvanized 
the  pulpit,  the  school,  the  confessional  into  a  new  hfe.  If  the  Pro- 
testants had  enjoyed  the  profitable  monopoly  of  martyrdom  at  the 
opening  of  the  century,  the  Catholics  won  a  fair  share  of  it  as  soon 
as  the  disciples  of  Loyola  came  to  the  front.  The  tracts  which 
pictured  the  tortures  of  Campion  and  Southwell  roused  much  the 
same  fire  at  Toledo  or  Vienna  as  the  pages  of  Foxe  had  roused  in 
England.  Even  learning  passed  gradually  over  to  the  side  of  the 
older  faith.  BcUarmine,  the  greatest  of  controversialists  at  this 
time,  Baronius,  the  most  erudite  of  Church  historians,  were  both 
Catholics.  With  a  growing  inequahty  of  strength  such  as  this,  we  cas 
hardly  wonder  that  the  tide  was  seen  at  last  to  turn,  A  few  yean 
before  the  fight  with  the  Armada  Catholicism  began  definitely  to  win 
ground.  Southern  Germany,  where  the  Austrian  House,  so  long  Inke- 
warm  in  its  faith,  had  at  last  become  zealots  in  its  defence,  was  the  SiS 
country  to  be  re- Catholicised.  The  success  of  Socinianism  in  Folud 
severed  that  kingdom  from  any  real  communion  with  the  general  body 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  ;  and  these  again  were  more  and  more 
divided  into  two  waning  camps  by  the  controversies  about  the  Sacra- 
ment and  Free  Will  Everywhere  the  Jesuits  won  converts,  and  theii 
peaceful  victories  were  soon  backed  by  the  arm  of  Spain.  In  the 
fierce  struggle  which  followed,  Phihp  was  undoubtedly  worsted. 
England  was  saved  by  its  defeat  of  the  Armada ;  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherliinds  rose  into  a  great  Protestant  power  through  thdr 
dogged  heroism  and  the  genius  of  William  the  SilenL  France 
rescued,  at  the  moment  when  all  hope  seemed  gone,  by  the  un- 
conquerable energy  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  But  even  in  its  defeat 
CathoUcism  gained  ground.  In  the  Low  Countrios,  the  Reformation 
driven  from  the  Walloon  provinces,  from  Brabant,  and  from 
Flanders.  In  France,  Henry  the  Fourth  found  himself  obliged  to 
purchase  Paris  by  a  mass ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  King  was 
followed  by  a  quiet  dissolution  of  the  Huguenot  party.  Nobles  and 
scholars  alike  forsook  ProtcstantisLi: ;  and  though  the  Refonnatiou 
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remained  dominant  south  of  the  Loire,  it  lost  all  hope  of  winoing  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  its  side. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  ther^ore,  the  temper  of  every  Protestant, 
whether  in  England  or  abroad,  was  that  of  a  man  who,  aAer  cherishing 
the  hope  of  a  crowning  victoiy,  is  forced  to  look  on  at  a  crushing  and 
irremediable  defeat  The  dream  of  a  reformation  of  the  universal 
Church  was  utterly  at  an  end.  The  borders  of  Protestantism  were  • 
narrowing  every  day,  nor  was  there  a  sign  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Papacy  was  arrested.  The  accession  of  James  indeed  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  in  England  itself ;  be  bad  intrigued  for  their 
support  before  the  Queen's  death,  and  their  persecution  was  relaxed  for 
a  while  after  be  had  mounted  the  throne.  But  it  soon  began  again 
with  even  greater  sevsity  than  of  old,  and  sli  thousand  Catholics  were 
presented  as  recusants  in  a  single  year.  Hopeless  of  aid  from  abroad, 
or  of  success  in  an  open  rising  at  home,  a  small  knot  of  desperate  men, 
with  Robert  Catesby,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  plot  of  Essex,  at 
their  head,  resolved  to  destroy  at  a  blow  both  King  and  Parliament. 
Barrels  of  powder  were  placed  in  a  cellar  beneath  the  Parliament 
House  ;  and  while  waiting  for  the  fifih  of  November,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet,  the  [dans  of  the  httle  group  widened  into 
a  formidable  conspiracy.  Catholics  of  greater  fortune,  such  as  Sir 
Edward  Digby  and  Francis  Tresham,  were  admitted  to  their  confidence, 
and  supplied  money  for  the  larger  projects  they  designed.  Anns  were 
bought  in  Flandcxs,  horses  were  held  in  readiness,  a  meeting  of 
Catholic  gentlemen  was  brought  about  under  show  of  a  hunting  party 
CO  serve  as  the  begicming  of  a  rising.  The  destruction  of  the  Kii^ 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  seiiure  of  the  King's  children  and  an  open 
revolt,  in  which  aid  might  be  called  for  from  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders. 
Wonderful  as  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the  plot  was  concealed,  the 
cowardice  of  Tresham  at  the  last  moment  gave  a  due  to  it  by  a  letter  to 
Lord  Monteagle,  his  relative,  which  warned  him  to  absent  hunself  from 
the  Parliament  on  the  fatal  day ;  and  further  information  brought  about 
the  discovery  of  the  cellar  and  of  Guido  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  was  charged  with  the  custody  of  it  The  hunting  party  brake  up 
in  despair,  die  conspirators  were  chased  from  county  to  coimty, 
and  either  killed  or  sent  to  the  block,  and  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of  the 
English  Jesuits,  was  brought  to  solemn  trial.  He  had  shrunk  from  all 
part  in  the  plot,  but  its  existence  had  been  made  known  to  him  by 
another  Jesuit,  Greenway,  and  horror-stricken  as  he  represented  himself 
to  have  been  he  had  kept  the  secret  and  left  the  Parliament  to  its 
doom.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  frenzy  of  horror  and  dread  tilled 
the  nunds  of  English  Protestants  at  such  a  discovery.  What  inten- 
sified the  dread  was  a  sense  of  defection  and  uncertainty  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  England  itself.  No  men  could  be  more  opposed 
in  Aeir  tendencies  to  one  another  than  the  High  Churchmen,  such 
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3$  Laud,  and  the  English  Latitudinarian,  sack  as  Hales.  But  to  the 
ordinary  English  Protestant  both  Latitudinarian  and  High  Churdi- 
men  were  equally  hateful.  To  him  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy 
was  not  one  for  compromise  or  comprehension.  It  was  a  sinig^ 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  life  and  death.  Every  Pro- 
testant doctrine,  from  the  leas-t  to  the  greatest,  was  equally  tnw. 
and  equally  sacred.  No  innovation  in  faith  or  worship  was  o( 
small  account,  if  it  tended  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  Ceremonies. 
which  in  an  hour  of  triumph  might  have  been  allowed  as  solaces 
to  weak  brethren,  became  insufferable  when  they  were  turned  bt 
weak  brethren  into  a  means  of  drawing  nearer  (o  the  enemy  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.  The  peril  was  too  close  at  hand  to  allow  of  compro- 
mises. Now  that  falsehood  was  gaining  ground,  the  only  security  for 
truth  was  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
It  is  a  temper  such  as  this  that  we  trace  in  the  Millenary  Petition 
(as  it  was  called),  which  was  presented  to  James  the  First  on  his 
accession  by  nearly  eight  hundred  clergymen,  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
number  in  his  realm.  Its  tone  was  not  Presbj-tcrian,  but  stricilj 
Puritan.  It  asked  for  no  change  in  the  government  or  organization 
of  the  Church,  hut  for  a  reform  in  the  Church  courts,  the  provison 
and  training  of  godly  ministers,  and  the  suppression  of  "  Popirfi 
usages  "  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Even  those  who  were  mo« 
opposed  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  rf 
some  concession  on  points  of  this  sort.  "Why,"  asked  Baoon,  "shonid 
the  civil  state  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  law 
made  every  three  years  in  ParliEunent  assembled,  devising  remedies  as 
fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise  the  ecclesiastJciI 
state  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration 
these  forty-five  years  or  more."  A  genera]  expectation,  in  fact,  pre- 
vailed that,  now  the  Queen's  opposition  was  removed,  something  would 
be  done.  But,  different  as  his  theological  temper  was  from  the  purely 
secular  temper  of  Elizabeth,  her  successor  was  equally  resolute  against 
all  changes  in  Church  matters. 

I  No  sovereign  could  have  jarred  against  the  conception  of  an  English 
I  niler  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Tudors  more  utterly  than  James 
the  First.  His  big  head, his  slobbering  tongue,  his  quilted  clothes^  bis 
rickety  legs,  his  goggle  eyes,  stood  out  in  as  grotesque  a  contrast  with 
all  that  men  recalled  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth  as  his  gabble  and  lodo- 
I  montade,  his  want  of  personal  dignity,  his  coarse  buffoonery,  his 
drunkenness,  his  pedantry,  his  contemptible  cowardice.  Undw  this 
ridiculous  exterior  however  lay  a  man  of  much  nattiral  ability,  a  ripe 
scholar,  with  a  considerable  fund  of  shrewdness,  of  mother  wit,  and 
ready  repartee.  His  cannyhumourlights  up  thepolitical  and  theological 
controversies  of  the  time  with  quaint  incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and 
epigrams  and  touches  of  irony,  which  still  retain  thrir  savour.    His 
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reading,  especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive  ;  and  he  was  a 

voluminaus  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  from  Fredestinarianism  to 

tobacco.    But  his  shrewdness  and  learning  only  left  him,  in  the  phrase 

<rf  Henry  the  Fourth,  "the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."    He  bad  the 

temper  of  a  pedant ;  and  with  it  a  pedant's  love  of  theories,  and  a 

pedant's  inability  to  bring  his  theories  into  any  relation  with  actual 

facts.  All  might  have  gone  well  had  heconAned  himself  to  speculations 

about  witchcrafl,aboutpredesti[iatiDn,aboutthenoxiousness  of  smoking. 

Unhappily  for  England  and  for  his  successor,  he  clung  yet  more 

passionately  to  two  theories  which  contained  within  them  the  seeds 

of  a  death-struggle  between  his  people  and  the  Crown.    The  first  was 

that  of  a  Divine  right  of  Kings.     Even  before  his  accession  to  the 

EngUsh  throne,  he  had  formulated  the  theory  of  an  absolute  royalty  in 

his  work  on  "  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchy ;"  and  announced  that, 

"although  a  good  King  will  frame  his  actions  to  be  according  to  law, 

yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will  and  for  example-giving 

to  his  subjects,"    The  notion  was  a  wholly  new  one ;  and  like  most  of 

James's  notions  was  founded  simply  on  a  blunder,  or  at  the  best  on  a 

play  upon  words.     "  An  absolute  King,"  or  "  an  absolute  monarchy, " 

meant,  with  the  Tudor  stitesmen  who  used  the  phrase,  a  sovereign  or 

rule  complete  in  themselves,  and  independent  of  all  foreign  or  Papal 

interference.     James  chose  to  regard  the  words  as  implying  the 

-nonarch's  freedom  from  all  control  by  la.w,  or  from  responsibility  to 

mything  but  his  own  royal  will.    The  King's  blunder  however  became 

system  of  govenunent,  a  doctrine   which  bishops  preached   from 

le   pulpit,  and  for  which  brave  men  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 

he  Church  was  quick  to  adopt  its  sovereign's  discovery.    Convocation 

its  book  of  Canons  denounced  as  a  fatal  error  the  assertion  that 

ill  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  were  first  derived  from  the 

sple  and  disordered  multitude,  or  either  is  origiDally  still  in  them, 

else  is  deduced  by  their  consent  naturally  from  them,  and  is  not 

d's  ordinance  originally  descending  from  Him  and  depending  upon 

n."    In  strict  accordance  with  James's  theory,  these  doctors  declared 

ireignty  in  its  origin  to  be  the  prerogative  of  birthright,  and 

Icated  passive  obedience  to  the  monarch  as  a  religious  obligation. 

ell,  a  civilian,  followed  up  the  discoveries  of  Convocation  by  an 

uncement  that  "  the  King  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute  power," 

that  "notwithstanding  his  oath  he  may  alter  and  suspend  any 

'ular  law  that  secmeth  hurtfiil  to  the  public  estate."    The  book 

uppressed  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 

irty  of  passive  obedience  grew  fast.    A  few  years  before  the 

death,  the  University  of  Oxford  decreed  solemnly  that  "  it  was 

ase  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force  against  their  princes, 

ippear  ofTensively  or  defensively  in  the  field  against  them." 

lag's  "anogant  speeches,"  if  they  roused  resentment  in  thA^ 
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Parliaments  to  which  Ihcy  were  addressed,  created  by  sheer  force  of 
repetition  a  certain  belief  in  the  arbitrary  right  they  challenged  for  the 
Crown.  We  may  give  one  instance  of  their  tone  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Star-Cham  ber.  ".\s  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to 
dispute  what  God  can  dp,"  said  James,  "so  it  is  presumption  and  a 
high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  King  can  do,  or  to  say 
that  a  King  cannot  do  this  or  that"  A  few  years  after  his  accession 
his  words  had  startled  English  ears  with  a  sense  of  coming  dajiger  lo 
the  national  Uberty.  "  If  the  practice  should  follow  the  positions,"  was 
the  comment  of  a  thoughtful  observer,  "  we  are  not  likely  to  leave  to 
our  successors  that  freedom  we  received  from  our  forefathers." 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh,  throughout  the  course  of  James's  reign,  this 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  Crown,  if  we  would  rightly  judge  wliat  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  an  a^ressive  tone  in  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliaments.  With  new  claims  of  power  such  as  these  before  them, 
to  have  stood  still  would  have  been  ruin.  The  claim,  too,  was  one 
which  jarred  against  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  Puritan  tone  of  the 
lime.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  was  eminently  a  tonper  of  Jaw. 
The  diligence  with  which  he  searched  the  Scriptures  sprang  from  his 
earnestness  to  discover  a  Divine  Will  whict  in  all  things,  great  or 
small,  he  might  implicitly  obey.  But  this  implicit  obedience  was 
reserved  for  the  Divine  Will  alone ;  for  human  ordinances  derived  their 
strength  only  from  their  correspondence  with  the  revealed  law  of  God. 
The  Puritan  was  bound  by  his  very  religion  to  examine  every  claim 
made  on  his  civil  and  spiritual  obedience  by  the  powers  that  be  ;  and 
to  own  or  reject  the  claim,  as  it  accorded  with  the  higher  duty  which 
he  owed  Co  God.  "  In  matters  of  faith,"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us  of 
her  husband,  "his  reason  always  submitted  to  the  Word  of  God; 
but  in  all  other  things  the  greatest  names  in  the  world  would  not 
lead  him  without  reason."  It  was  plain  that  an  impassable  gulf 
parted  such  a  temper  as  this  from  the  temper  of  unquestioning  dev> 
tion  to  the  Crown  which  James  demanded.  It  was  a  temper  not  only 
legal,  but  even  pedantic  in  its  legality,  intolerant  from  its  very  sense  of 
a  moral  order  and  law  of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  of  a  personal 
tyranny ;  a  temper  of  criticism,  of  judgment,  and,  if  need  be,  of  stubborn 
and  unconquerable  resistance ;  of  a  resistance  which  sprang,  not  from 
the  disdain  of  authority,  but  from  the  Puritan's  devotion  to  an 
authority  higher  than  that  of  Kings.  But  if  the  theory  of  a  Divine 
right  of  Kings  was  certain  to  rouse  against  it  all  the  nobler  energies 
of  Puritanism,  there  was  something  which  roused  its  nobler  and  its 
pettier  instincts  of  resistance,  alike  in  James's  second  theory  of  a 
Divine  right  of  Bishops.  Elizabeth's  conception  of  her  Ecdesiastiol 
Supremacy  had  been  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  her  subjects,  but  Elita- 
beth  at  least  regarded  the  Supremacy  simply  as  a  branch  of  her 
ordinary  prerogative.    Not  only  were  the  clergy  her  subjects,  but  they 
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were  more  her  subjects  than  the  Uity.  She  treated  them  in  fact  as 
her  predecessors  had  treated  the  Jews.  If  she  allowed  nobody  else  to 
abuse  or  to  rob  them,  she  robbed  and  abused  them  herself  to  her  heart's 
content  But  the  theory  which  James  held  as  to  Church  and  State 
was  as  diSerent  from  that  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  theological  bent  of  bis 
mind  was  different  from  her  secular  temper.  His  patristic  read- 
ing had  left  behind  it  the  belief  in  a  Divine  right  of  Bishops,  as 
sacred  and  as  absolute  as  the  Divine  right  of  Kings.  Unbroken 
episcopal  succession  and  hereditary  regal  succession  were  with  the 
new  soverdgn  the  inviolable  bases  of  Church  and  State.  The  two 
systems  confirmed  and  supported  each  other.  "  No  bishop,  no  King," 
ran  the  famous  formula  which  embodied  the  King's  theory.  But 
behind  his  intellectual  convictions  lay  a  host  of  prejudices  derived 
from  his  youth.  The  Scotch  Presbyters  had  insulted  and  frightened 
him  in  the  early  days  of  his  rdgn,  and  he  chose  to  confound  Puritan- 
ism with  Fresbyterianism.  No  prejudice  however  was  really  required 
to  si^gest  his  course.  In  itself  it  was  logical,  and  consistent  with  the 
premisses  from  which  it  started.  The  very  ceremonies  which  tbi 
Puritans  denounced  were  ceremonies  which  had  plenty  of  authority 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  That  they  were  offensive  to  con- 
sciences seemed  to  the  King  no  reason  whatever  for  suppressing  them. 
It  was  for  the  Christian  to  submit,  as  it  was  for  the  subject  to  submit, 
and  to  leave  these  hi^  matters  to  bishops  and  princes  for  decision. 
If  James  accepted  the  Millenarian  Petition,  and  summoned  a  conference 
of  prelates  and  Puritan  divines  at  Hampton  Court,  it  was  not  for  any 
real  discussion  of  the  grievances  alleged,  but  for  the  display  of  his 
theological  learning.  The  bishops  had  the  wit  to  declare  that  the 
insults  he  showered  on  their  opponents  were  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  The  Puritans  still  ventured  to  dispute  his  infallibility.  Ja 
tm>ke  up  the  conference  with  a  threat  which  revealed  the  policy  of  the 
Crown.  "  I  will  make  them  conform,"  he  said  of  the  remonstrants, " 
I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land." 

It  is  only  by  thoroughly  realising  the  temper  of  the  itation  on  re- 
ligious and  civil  subjects,  and  the  temper  of  the  King,  that  we  can 
understand  the  long  Parliamentary  conflict  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  James's  reign.  But  to  make  its  details  intelligible  we  must 
teiefly  review  the  relations  which  existed  at  his  accession  between 
the  two  Houses  and  the  Crown.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work 
we  have  noted  the  contrast  between  Wolsey  and  Cromwell  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Parliament.  The  wary  prescience  of  the  first 
had  seen  in  it,  even  in  its  degradation  under  the  Tudors,  the 
memorial  of  an  older  freedom,  and  a  centre  of  national  resistance 
to  the  new  despotism  which  Henry  was  establishing,  should  the 
nation  ever  rouse  itself  to  resist  Never  perhaps  was  English  liberty 
in   such  deadly  peril  as  when  Wobey  resolved   on  the  practical 
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suppression  of  the  two  Homes.  But  the  bolder  genius  of  CramweD 
set  contemptuously  aside  the  apprehensions  of  his  predecessor.  His 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  revived  the  Parhameat  as 
an  easy  and  manageable  instrument  of  tyranny.  The  old  forms 
of  constitutional  freedom  were  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  Royal 
despotism,  and  a  revolution  which  for  the  moment  left  EngLuid 
absolutely  at  Henry's  feet  was  wrought  out  by  a  series  of  Fartia- 
mentary  Statutes.  Thtougbout  Henr/s  reign  Cromwell's  contidence 
seemed  justified  by  the  spirit  of  slavish  submission  which  pervaded 
the  Houses.  On  only  one  occasion  did  the  Commons  reliise  to  pass 
a  bill  brought  forward  by  the  Crown.  But  the  effect  of  the  great 
teUgious  change  for  which  Cromwell's  measures  made  room  began  to  be 
felt  during  the  minority  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  the  debates  and 
divisions  on  the  religious  reaction  which  Mary  pressed  on  the  Parlia- 
ment were  many  and  violent.  A  great  step  forward  was  marked  by 
the  efiort  of  the  Crown  to  neutralize  by  "management"  an  opposition 
which  it  could  no  longer  overawe.  An  unscrupulous  use  of  the  Royal 
prerogative  packed  the  Parliament  with  nominees  of  the  Crown. 
Twenty-two  new  boroughs  were  created  under  Edward,  fourteen 
under  Mary ;  some,  indeed,  places  entitled  to  representation  by  their 
wealth  and  population,  but  the  bulk  of  them  small  towns  or  hamlets 
which  lay  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Council.  But  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  two  Houses  was  seen  in  the  further  step 
on  which  Edward's  Council  ventured  in  issuing  a  circular  to  the 
Sheriffs,  in  which  they  were  ordered  to  set  all  freedom  of  electioD 
aside.  Where  the  Council  reconmiended  "  men  of  learning  and 
wisdom,"  in  other  words  men  compliant  with  its  will,  there  its  direc- 
tions were  to  be  "regarded  and  well  followed."  Elizabeth,  though  with 
greater  caution,  adopted  the  system  of  her  two  predecessors,  both  in  the 
creation  of  boroughs  and  the  recommendation  of  candidates  ;  but  her 
keen  poUtical  instinct  soon  perceived  the  uselessness  of  both  e)q>edients. 
She  fell  back  as  far  as  she  could  on  Wolsey'spoUcy  of  practical  abolitjon, 
and  summoned  Parliaments  at  longer  and  longer  intervals.  By  rigid 
economy,  by  a  policy  of  balance  and  peace,  she  strove,  and  for  a  long 
time  successfully  strove,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  assembling  them 
at  all.  But  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Philip  of  Spain  proved  friends 
to  English  liberty  in  its  sorest  need.  The  death-struggle  with  Calho- 
licbm  forced  Eliiabeth  to  have  recourse  to  her  Parliament,  and  as  she 
was  driven  to  appeal  for  increasing  supplies  the  tone  of  the  Parlia- 
ment rose  higher  and  higher.  On  the  question  of  taxation  or  mono 
polies  her  fierce  spirit  was  forced  to  give  way  to  its  demands.  On 
the  question  of  reUgion  she  refused  all  concession,  and  Fng|an<j  was 
driven  to  await  a  change  of  system  from  her  successor.  BtU  it  11 
clear,  from  the  earUer  acts  Of  his  reign,  that  James  had  long  before 
his  accession  been  preparii^  for  a  struggle  with  the  Hottses,  ruber  ' 
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than  for  a  policy  of  concession.     During  the  Queen's  reign,  the  power      ; 
of  Parliament  had  sprung  mainly  from  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  necessityunder  which  the  Crown  lay  of  appealing  toit  for  sup-     F' 
plies.     It  is  fair  to  the  war  party  in  Eliiabeth's  Council  to  remember     S' 
that  they  were  fighting,  not  merely  for  Protestantism  abroad,  but  for      ) 
constitutionallibCTtyathome.  When  Essex  overrode  Burleigh's  counsels 
of  peace,  the  old  minister  pointed  to  the  words  of  the  Bible,  "  a  blood- 
thirsty man  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days."     But  Essex  and  his 
friends  had  nobler  motives  for  their  policy  of  war  ihan  a  thirst  for 
blood ;  a3  James  had  meaner  motives  for  his  policy  of  peace  than  a 
hatred  of  bloodshedding.    The  peace  which  be  hastened  to  conclude 
with  Spain  was  intended  to  free  the  Crown  from  its  dependence  on 
the  Parliament  ;  and  had  he  fallen  back  after  the  close  of  the  war  on 
EUzabeth's  policy  of  economy,  he  might  yet  have  succeeded  in  his  aim. 
But  the  debt  left  by  the  war  was  only  swollen  by  his  profligate  ex- 
travagance ;  and  peace  was  hardly  concluded  when  he  was  forced  to 
appeal  once  more  to  his  Parliament  for  supplies. 

The  Parliament  of  1604  met  in  another  mood  from  that  of  any      j 

Parliament    which   had   met   for   a   hundred   years.      Short   as   had     > 

been  the  time  since  his  accession,  the  temper  of  the  King  had  already      \ 

disclosed  itself;  and  men  were  dwelling  ominously  on  the  claims  of 

absolutism  in  Church  and  State  which  were  constantly  on  the  Royal 

ips.    Above  all,  the  hopes  of  religious  concessions  to  which  the  Puri- 

ans  had  clung  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  in  the  Hampton  Court 

'onference ;    and  of  the  squires  and  burgesses  who  made  up  the 

ew   House   of  Commons   three-fourths  were  in  sympathy  Puritan. 

he  energy  which  marked  their  action  from  the  beginning  shows  that 

e  insults  which  James  had  heaped  on  the  Puritan  divines  had  stirred 

!  temper  of  the  nation  at  large.    The  first  step  of  the  Commons 

s  to  name  a  committee  to  frame  hills  for  the  redress  of  the  more 

ing  ecclesiastical  grievances  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  measures  they 

posed  was  at  once  followed  by  an  outspoken  address  to  the  King. 

•  Parliament,  it  said,  had  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  peace ;  "  Our 

te  was  of  peace  only,  and  our  device  of  unity."    Their  aim  had 

to  extinguish  the  long-standing  dissension  among  the  ministers, 

io  preserve  uniformity  by  the  abandonment  of  "  a  few  ceremonies 

naJl  importance,"  by  the  redress  of  some  ecclesiastical  abuses, 

■y  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  training  for  a  preaching  clei^. 

y  had  waived  their  right  to  deal  with  these  matters  during  the 

;e  of  Eliiabeth,  they  asserted  it  now.    "  Let  your  Majesty  be 

d  to  receive  public  information  from  your  Commons  in  Parha- 

as  well  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  as  in  the  Civil  State  and 

ment."    The  claim  of  absolutism  was  met  in  words  which  sound 

srelude  to  the   Petition  of  Right.     "Your   Majesty  would  be 

-med,"  said  their  address,  "  if  any  man  should  dclWfT  {oa-X  *C&kv 
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Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  themselves  either  to 
alter  religion,  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  otberirise 
than  as  in  tempMal  causes,  by  consent  of  ParliamenL"  The  address 
was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding  from  James  ;  and  the  bishops,  secure 
of  the  SoppOTt  of  the  Crown,  replied  by  an  act  of  bold  defiance. 
The  Canons  enacted  in  the  Convocation  of  1604  bound  the  clergy  to 
subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles,  which  Parliament  had  long  before 
refused  to  render  obligatory  on  tbem ;  and  compelled  all  curates  and 
lectniers  to  coofoni)  stiictly  to  the  rubrics  of  the  prayer-book  on 
pain  of  deprivation.  In  the  following  winter,  three  hundred  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  were  driren  from  theii  Urings  for  noa-complianoe  with 
these  requirements.  The  only  help  came  from  an  ualookcd-for 
quarter.  The  jealousy  which  had  always  prevailed  betweea  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  united  with  the  general  resentment  of  the 
country  at  these  ecclesiastical  usuipations  to  spur  the  Judges  to  an 
attack  on  the  High  Commission.  By  a  series  of  decisions  on  appeal 
they  limited  its  boundless  jurisdiction,  and  restricted  its  powea  of 
imprisoiment  to  cases  of  schism  and  heresy.  But  the  Judges  woe  of 
little  avail  gainst  the  Crown ;  and  James  was  resolute  in  his  suj^ioit 
erf  the  bishops.  Fortunately  his  prodigahty  had  already  ia  a  few 
years  of  peace  doubled  the  debt  which  Elizabeth  had  left  after  fifteen 
yean  of  wax ;  and  the  course  of  illegal  taxation  oa  which  he  entered 
was  far  from  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  Exchequer.  His  first  gnat 
constitutional  innovation  was  the  imposition  of  Customs  duties  mi 
almost  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  imported  or  exported.  The  impositiao 
was  not,  indeed,  without  precedent  A  duty  on  imports  whidi  had 
been  introduced  in  one  or  two  instances  under  Mary  had  been 
extended  by  Eliiabeth  to  clothes  and  wine  i  but  the  impost,  trivial  in 
itself,  had  been  pushed  no  farther,  nor  had  it  ever  been  claitned  or 
regarded  as  more  than  an  exceptional  measure  of  finance  Had 
Elitabeth  cared  to  extend  it,  her  course  would  probably  have  been 
gradual  and  tentative,  and  have  aimed  at  esc^ing  public  observation. 
But  James  was  a  &natical  believer  in  the  rights  and  power  of  his 
crown,  and  he  cared  quite  as  much  to  assert  his  absolute  authority 
over  taxation  as  to  (ill  his  Treasury.  A  case  therefore  was  bfougbt 
before  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Conit 
asserted  the  King's  right  to  levy  what  Customs  duties  he  would  at  his 
pleasure.  "All  customs,"  said  the  Judges,  "are  the  efiects  of  fixeign 
conimerce,  but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  treaties  with  fareign 
'  >nE  bdong  to  the  King's  absolute  power.  He  therefore,  who  has 
power  over  the  canse,  must  have  power  over  the  eSecL"  Tlie  im- 
portance of  a  decision  which  firced  the  Crown  from  the  aecessi^  of 
resorting  to  Parliament  was  seen  keenly  enough  by  James.  F^gli^ 
merce  was  growing  fast,  and  English  merchants  were  fighting  tlvir 
wzy  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  estabUshing  settlements  in  dte  drauaions 
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of  the  Mogul  The  judgment  gave  him  a  revenue  which  ms  sare  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  he  acted  on  it  widi  decision.  A  Royal  proclamation 
imposed  a  system  of  Customs  duties  on  all  articles  of  export  and 
import.  But  if  the  new  duties  came  in  fast,  the  Royal  debt  grew 
faster.  The  peace  expenditure  of  James  exceeded  the  war  expenditure 
of  Eliiabeth,  and  necessity  forced  on  the  King  a  fresh  assembling  of 
ParliamenL  He  forbade  the  Commons  to  entd  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  duties,  but  their  remonstrance  was  none  the  less  vigorous. 
"  Finding  that  your  Majesty  without  advice  or  counsel  of  Parliament 
hath  lately  in  time  of  peace  set  both  greater  impositions  and  more  in 
number  than  any  of  your  noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time  of  war," 
tbey  prayed  "  that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assent  of  Parliament 
maf  be  quite  abolished  and  talten  away,"  and  that  "  a  law  be  made  to 
dedare  that  all  impositions  set  upon  your  people,  their  goods  or 
mercbandise,  save  only  by  common  consent  in  Parliament,  are  and 
shall  be  void."  From  the  new  question  of  illegal  taxation  they  turned, 
with  no  less  eaniestness,  to  the  older  question  of  ecclesiastical  reforsL 
Before  granting  the  supply  which  the  Crown  required,  they  demanded 
tbxt  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commission  should  be  regulated  by 
Statute,  in  other  words  that  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  recognized 
at  within  the  cognizance  of  Parlianient ;  and  that  the  deprived  ministers 
■bould  again  be  suffered  to  preach.  Whatever  concessions  James 
might  ofier  on  the  subject  of  the  Customs,  he  would  allow  no  inter- 
feicnce  with  his  ecclesiastical  prerogative ;  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  four  years  passed  before  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Govenuuent  forced  James  to  face  the  two  Houses  ^ain.  But  the 
spirit  of  resistance  was  now  fairly  roused.  Never  had  an  election 
itiired  so  much  popnlar  passion  as  that  of  1614.  In  every  case  where 
rejection  was  possible,  the  Court  candidates  were  rejected.  All  the 
Iffl'^'lg  members  of  the  Country  party,  or  as  we  should  call  it  now  the 
Opposition,  were  a^ain  returned.  But  three  hundred  of  the  members 
were  wholly  new  men ;  and  among  these  we  note  for  the  first  time  the 
names  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  later  struck  with  the  Crown. 
Somersetshire  returned  John  Fym  ;  Yorlcshire,  Thomas  Wentworth ; 
SL  Germain's,  John  Eliot.  Signs  of  an  unprecedented  excitement 
were  seen  in  the  vehement  cheering  and  hissing  which  for  the  first 
time  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons.  But  the  policy  of 
the  Parliament  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessors. 
Tlte  Commons  refused  to  giant  supplies  till  grievances  had  been 
redressed,  and  fixed  on  that  <rf  illegal  taxation  as  the  first  to  be 
amended.  Unluckily  the  ineiq>eTience  of  the  bulk  of  the  membeis  led 
them  into  quanelling  on  a  point  of  privilege  with  the  Lords ;  and  the 
Kii%  who  had  been  fiightened  beyond  his  wont  at  the  vehemence  of 
tiieir  tone  and  language  seized  on  the  quarrel  as  a  pretext  for  t 
dissolution* 
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Four  of  the  leading  members  in  the  dissolved  Parliament  were  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  and  the  terror  and  reseatment  which  it  had  roused  in 
the  King's  mind  were  seen  in  theobstinacy  with  which  he  long  persisted 
in  governing  without  any  Parliament  at  all.  For  seven  year;  he 
carried  out  with  a  blind  recklessness  his  theory  of  an  absolute  role, 
unfettered  by  any  scruples  as  to  the  past,  or  any  dread  of  the  future: 
All  the  abuses  which  Parliament  after  Parliament  had  denounced  weie 
not  only  continued,  but  developed  in  a  spirit  of  defiance.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  hounded  on  to  a  fresh  persecution. 
James  had  admitted  the  illegality  of  Royal  proclamations,  but  he  issued 
them  now  in  greater  numbers  than  ever.  The  refusal  of  supplies  was 
met  by  persistence  in  the  levy  of  Customs ;  and,  when  this  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  by  falling  back  on  a 
resource,  which  even  Wolsey  in  the  height  of  the  Tudor  power  bad 
been  forced  to  abandon.  But  the  letters  from  the  Royal  Council  de- 
manding benevolences  or  loans  from  every  landowner  remained  gener- 
ally unanswered.  In  the  three  years  which  followed  the  dissolutioi 
1614  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Sheriffs  only  raised  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  less  than  two<thirds  of  the  value  of  a  single  subsidy ; 
and  although  the  remonstrances  of  the  western  counties  were  roughly 
silenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Council,  two  counties,  those  of  Hereford 
and  Stafford,  sect  not  a  penny  to  the  last  In  his  distress  for  mooey 
James  was  driven  to  expedients  which  widened  the  breach  between 
the  gentry  and  the  Crown.  He  had  refused  lo  part  with  the  fendil 
privileges  which  had  come  down  to  him  from  the  Middle  Ages,  snch 
as  his  right  to  the  wardship  of  young  heirs  and  the  marriage  0' 
heiresses,  and  these  were  now  recklessly  used  as  a  means  of  fiscal 
extortion.  He  degraded  the  nobility  by  a  shameless  sale  of  peerages. 
Of  the  ninety  lay  peers  whom  he  left  in  the  Upper  House  at  his  death, 
nearly  one-half  had  been  created  by  sheer  bargaining  during  his  re^ 
By  shifts  such  as  these  James  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  necessity  fb 
again  encountering  the  one  body  which  could  permanently  arrest  hi 
effort  after  despotic  rule.  Buttherestillremainedabody  whose  traditioii 
was  strong  enough,  not  indeed  to  arrest,  but  to  check  it  The  lawyeis 
had  been  subservient  beyond  all  other  classes  to  the  Crown.  In  the 
narrow  pedantrj-  ivith  which  they  bent  before  precedents,  without 
admitting  any  disiinction  between  precedents  drawn  from  a  time  of 
freedom  and  precedents  drawn  from  the  worst  times  of  tyranny,  the 
Judges  had  supported  James  in  his  claims  to  impose  Customs  dutieii 
and  even  to  levy  benevolences.  But  beyond  precedents  even  the 
Judges  refused  to  go.  They  had  done  their  best,  when  the  case  ca 
before  them,  to  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
within  legal  and  detinite  bounds  :  and  when  James  asserted  an  inhe- 
rent right  in  the  King  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  decision,  whenever  any 
case  affecting  the  prert^ative  came  before  his  courts,  thejr  titnidfy,  but 
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firmly,  repudiated  such  a  right  as  unknown  to  the  law.  James  sent  for 
them  to  the  Royal  closet,  and  rated  them  like  schoolboys,  till  they  fell 
on  their  knees,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  pledged  themselves  to  obey 
his  wilh  The  Chief-Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  narrow-minded  and 
bitter-tempered  man,  but  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and 
with  a  reverence  for  the  la\T  that  overrode  every  other  instinct,  alone 
remained  firm.  When  any  case  came  before  him,  he  answered,  he 
would  act  as  it  became  a  judge  to  act.  The  provision  which  then 
made  the  judicial  office  tenable  at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  was  revived  to  humble  the  law  in  the  person  of 
its  chief  officer  ;  and  Coke,  who  had  at  once  been  dismissed  from  the 
Council,  was  on  the  continuance  of  his  resistance  deprived  of  his  post 
of  Chief-Justice.  No  act  of  James  seems  to  have  stirred  a  deeper 
horror  and  resentment  among  Englishmen  than  this  announcement  of 
his  will  to  tamper  with  the  course  of  justice.  It  was  an  outrage  on 
the  growing  sense  of  law,  as  the  profusion  and  profligacy  of  the  Court 
were  an  outrage  on  the  growing  sense  of  morality.  The  Treasury 
was  drained  to  furnish  masques  and  revels  on  a  scale  of  unexampled 
splendour.  Lands  and  jewels  were  lavished  on  young  adventurers, 
whose  fair  faces  caught  the  Royal  fancy.  The  Court  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  as  immoral  as  that  of  her  successor,  but  its  immorality  had  been 
shrouded  by  a  veil  of  grace  and  chivalry.  But  no  veil  hid  the  degrad- 
ing grossness  of  the  Court  of  James.  The  King  was  known  to  be 
an  habitual  drunkard,  and  suspected  of  vices  compared  with  which 
drunkenness  was  almost  a  virtue.  Ladies  of  high  rank  copied  the 
Royal  manners,  and  rolled  intoxicated  in  open  Court  at  the  King's 
feet.  A  scandalous  trial  showed  great  nobles  and  officers  of  state 
in  league  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poisoners.  James  himself 
meddled  with  justice  to  obtain  a  shameful  divorce  for  Lady  Essex,  the 
most  profligate  woman  of  her  time ;  and  her  subsequent  bridal  with  one 
of  his  favourites  was  celebrated  in  his  presence.  Before  scenes  such 
as  these,  the  half-idolatrous  reverence  with  which  the  sovereign  had 
been  regarded  throughout  the  period  of  the  Tudors  died  away  into 
abhorrence  and  contempt  The  players  openly  mocked  at  the  King 
on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  denounces  the  orgies  of  Whitehall 
in  words  as  fiery  as  those  with  which  Elijah  denounced  the  sensuality 
of  JezebeL  But  the  inunorality  of  James's  Court  was  hardly  more 
despicable  than  the  imbecility  of  his  government  In  the  silence  of 
Parliament,  the  Royal  Council,  composed  as  it  was  not  merely  of 
the  ministers,  but  of  the  higher  nobles  and  great  officers  of  state,  had 
served  even  under  a  despot  like  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  check  upon 
the  purely  arbitrary  authority  of  the  Crown.  But  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Burleigh's  son,  Robert  Cecil,  the  minister  whom  Elizabeth  had 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  whose  services  in  procuring  his  accession 
were  rewatjied  by  the  Earldom  of  Salisbury,  all  real  control  over  affairs 
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was  withdrawn  by  James  Irom  the  Council,  and  entrusted  to  woTthkss 
favourites  whom  the  King  chose  to  raise  to  honour.  A  Scotdi  page 
named  Carr  was  created  Earl  of  Rochester,  married  after  her  dirorce 
to  Lady  Essex,  and  only  hurled  ftom  favour  and  power  by  the  discovery 
of  a  horrible  crime,  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  by  poison,  of 
which  he  and  his  Comtcss  were  convicted  of  being  the  instigators. 
But  the  shame  of  one  favourite  only  hurried  James  into  the  choice  of 
another;  and  George  VTUieis,  a  handsome  yom^  adventurer,  was 
raised  rapidly  tlmHi^  every  lank  of  Ae  peerage,  made  Marquis  Kid 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  Eng^ 
pohcy.  The  payment  of  bribes  to  him,  az  marriage  with  his  greedy 
relatives,  soon  became  the  only  road  to  political  preferment.  Resist- 
ance to  his  will  was  inevitably  followed  by  dismissal  from  office. 
Even  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  were  made  to 
tremble  at  the  nod  of  this  young  upstart  "  Never  any  man  in  any 
^e,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country,"  says  the  astonished  CUrendoi. 
"  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much  greatness  of  honour,  power,  or 
fortune,  upon  no  other  advantage  or  recommendation  than  of  the 
beauty  or  gracefulness  of  his  person."  But  the  selfishness  and  reck- 
lessness of  Buckingham  were  equal  to  his  beauty ;  and  the  haughty 
yonng  favourite  on  whose  neck  James  loved  to  loll,  and  whose  i^»f^ 
be  slobbered  with  kisses,  was  destined  to  drag  down  in  his  fatal  career 
the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  new  system  was  even  more  disastrous  in  its  results  abroad  than 
at  home.  The  withdrawal  of  power  ftvm  the  Council  lefl  James  in 
effect  his  own  prime  minister,  and  master  of  the  control  of  ailairs  as 
no  English  sovereign  had  been  before  him.  At  his  accession  he 
found  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Cecil,  and  so 
long  as  Cecil  lived  the  Elizabethan  policy  was  in  the  main  adhered  to. 
Peace,  indeed,  was  made  with  Spain  ;  but  a  dose  alliance  with  flie 
United  Provinces,  and  a  dose  friendship  with  France,  held  the  ambi- 
tion of  Spain  as  effectually  in  check  as  war.  No  sooner  did  signs  of 
danger  appear  in  Germany  from  the  bigotry  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
than  the  marriage  of  the  King's  daughter,  Etirabeth,  with  the  Elector- 
Palatine  promised  English  sopport  to  its  Protestant  powers.  It  was, 
indeed,  mainly  to  the  firm  direction  of  English  policy  during  Cecil's 
ministry  that  the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  Europe  was  doe. 
But  the  death  of  Cecil,  and  the  dissolution  of  Ihe  Parliament  of  1614, 
were  quickly  followed  by  a  disastrous  change.  Jamra  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  undo  all  that  the  straggle  of  Ehiabeth  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Armada  had  done.  He  wiAdrew  gradually  frtnn  Utc  close  con- 
nexion with  France.  Hebeganascriesof  negotiatioosforthemamage 
of  his  son  with  a  Princess  of  Spain.  Each  of  his  soccenive  &voarites 
supported  the  Spanish  alliance ;  and  after  years  of  secret  intrigue  the 
Kh^s  intentions  were  proclaimed  to  the  world,  at  tiie  moment  irtien 
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the  religions  tmcewhidi  had  so  long  preserred  the  peace  of  Germany 
was  bnAen  by  the  lerolt  of  Bohemia  gainst  the  A-ostrian  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  who  daimed  its  crown,  and  by  its  election  of  the  Elector- 
Palatine  to  the  vacant  thron&  From  whatever  quarter  the  first  aggres- 
sion had  come,  it  was  plain  HOA  a  second  great  struggle  in  arms 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  was  now  to  be  fought  out  on 
Gennan  soil  It  was  thdr  prescience  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  of  the 
phSftal  part  which  James  would  play  in  it,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
crisis,  spurred  the  Protestant  party  among  his  ministers  to  support  an 
enterprise  which  pnnnised  to  detach  the  King  '&om  his  new  policy 
by  entangliiig  him  in  a  war  with  Spain.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
one  great  name  of  the  Elizabethan  time  that  stilt  lingered  on,  had 
been  impiisoned  ever  ance  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  in  the 
Tower  on  a  change  of  treason.  He  now  offered  to  sail  to  the  Orinoco, 
and  discover  a  gold  mine  «4>ich  he  believed  to  exist  on  its  banks. 
Guiana  was  Spanish  grotmd ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  King's  cupidity 
was  backed  by  the  Protestant  party  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  on, 
throvgfa  Kaleigfa's  settlement  there,  a  contest  with  Spain.  But  thoa^ 
he  yielded  to  the  popular  feeling  in  suffering  Raleigh  to  sail,  James  had 
^ven  previous  warning  of  the  voyage  to  his  new  ally  ;  and  the  expe- 
dition had  hardly  landed,  when  it  was  driven  back  with  loss  from  the 
coast.  Raleigh's  attempt  to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  on  his 
return,  with  the  same  aim  of  provolcing  a  war,  was  defeated  tiy  a 
mutiny  among  his  crews  ;  and  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  adven- 
turer on  die  scaffold  atoned  for  the  affront  to  Spain.  But  the  failure  of 
Raleigh's  efforts  to  anticipate  the  crisis  quickened  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  at  lai^  when  the  crisis  arrived.  The  German  Protestants 
were  divided  by  the  fatal  jealousy  between  their  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
princes  ;  but  it  was  believed  that  England  could  unite  them,  and  it  was 
on  England's  support  that  the  Bohemians  counted  when  they  chose 
James's  son-in-law  for  thnr  king.  A  firm  policy  would  at  any  rate 
have  held  Spain  inactive,  and  limited  the  contest  to  Gennany  itself. 
But  the  "  statecraft "  on  which  James  prided  himself  led  him  to  count, 
not  on  Spanish  fear,  but  on  Spanish  friendship.  He  refused  aid  to 
the  Protestant  union  of  the  German  Princes  when  they  espoused  the 
cause  of  Bohemia,  and  threatened  war  against  Holland,  the  one  power 
which  was  earnest  in  the  Palatine's  cause.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
Court  and  people  were  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  war ;  that  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  from  his  sick-bed  implored  the  King  to  strike  one  blowfor 
Protestantism ;  fltat  Spain  openly  took  part  with  the  Cadiolic  League, 
which  had  now  been  formed  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
marched  an  army  ttpon  the  Rhine.  James  still  pressed  his  son-in-law 
to  withdraw  from  Bohemia,  and  counted  on  his  influence  with  Spain 
to  induce  its  armies  to  retire  when  once  the  Bohemian  struggle  was 
over.    But  a  battle  before  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  crushed  tt«'i^ 
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Bohemian  revolt,  drove  Frederick  back  on  the  Rhine,  to  find  the 
Spaniards  encamped  as  its  masters  in  the  heart  of  the  Palatinate. 
James  had  been  duped,  and  for  the  moment  he  bent  before  the  bom 
of  popular  fury  which  the  danger  to  German  Protestantism  called  up. 
A  national  subscription  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  enabled  its 
Elector  to  raise  an  anny  ;  and  his  army  was  joined  by  a  force  <rf 
English  volunteers  under  Sir  Horace  Vere.  The  cry  for  a  Puliametit, 
the  necessary  prelude  to  a  war,  overpowered  the  King's  secret  resist- 
ance, and  the  warlike  speech  with  which  he  opened  its  session  roused 
an  enthusiasm  which  recalled  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Commons  answered  the  King's  appeal  by  a  unanimous  vote— 
"lifting  their  hats  as  high  as  they  could  hold  them" — that  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate  they  would  adventure  their  fortunes,  their 
estates,  and  their  lives.  "  Rather  this  declaration,"  cried  a  leader  of 
the  Country  party  when  it  was  read  by  the  Speaker, "  than  ten  thousand 
men  already  on  the  march  !  "  But  it  met  with  no  corresponding 
pledge  or  announcement  of  policy  from  James ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
gave  license  for  the  export  of  arms  to  Spain.  As  yet  constitutionil 
grievances  had  been  passed  by,  but  the  Royal  defiance  roused  the 
Commons  to  revive  a  Parliameniary  right  which  had  slept  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to 
impeach  great  offenders  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  The  new  weapon 
was  put  to  a  summary  use.  The  most  crying  constitutional  grievance 
sprang  from  the  revival  of  monopolies,  after  the  pledge  of  Eliiabelh 
to  suppress  them  ;  and  the  impeachment  of  a  host  of  monopotisK 
again  put  an  end  to  this  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  Crown 
without  a  grant  from  Parliament  iiul  the  h^ovf  at  the  coiTup{i.3ii  of 
the  Court  which  followed  was  of  a  far  more  serious  order.  Not 
only  was  the  Chancellor,  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Venilam,  and  Eafl  of 
St.  Albans,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  time  for  learning  and 
ability,  but  his  high  position  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  made  his 
impeachment  for  bribery  a  direct  claim  on  the  Parliament's  put  to 
supervise  the  Royal  administration.  James  was  too  shrewd  to  mistake 
the  importance  of  the  step  ;  but  the  hostility  of  Buckingham  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  Bacon's  own  confession  of  his  guilt,  made  it  difScoltto 
resist  his  condemnation.  Energetic  too  as  its  measures  were,  tbe 
Parliament  respected  scrupulously  the  King's  prejudices  in  other 
matters  ;  and  even  when  checked  by  an  adjournment,  resolved  unani- 
mously to  support  him  in  any  earnest  effort  for  the  Protestant  cause. 
For  the  moment  its  resolve  gave  vigour  to  the  Royal  policy.  James 
had  aimed  throughout  at  the  restitution  of  Bohemia  to  Ferdinand,  and 
at  inducing  the  Emperor,  through  the  mediation  of  Spain,  to  sibctain 
from  any  retaliation  on  the  Palatinate.  He  now  freed  himself  for  a 
moment  from  the  trammels  of  diplomacy,  and  enforced  a 
of  tlie  attack  on  his  son-in-law's  dominions  by  a  threat  of  i 
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suspension  of  arms  lasted  through  the  summer  ;  but  mere  threats  could 
do  no  more,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  at  the  close  of 
the  truce  by  theforcesof  the  Catholic  League,  James  suddenly  returned  1 
to  his  old  resolve  to  rely  on  negotiations,  and  on  the  friendly  media-  < 
tion  of  Spain.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  become 
all-powerful  at  the  English  Court,  was  assured  that  no  effectual  aid 
should  be  sent  to  the  Palatinate.  The  English  fleet,  which  was 
cruising  by  way  of  menace  off  the  Spanish  coast,  was  called  home. 
The  King  dismissed  those  of  his  ministers  who  still  opposed  a  Spanish 
policy  ;  and  threatened  on  trivial  pretexts  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the 
one  great  Protestant  power  that  remained  in  alliance  with  England, 
and  was  ready  to  back  the  Elector.  But  he  had  still  to  reckon  with 
his  Parliament ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  Parliament  on  its  re-assembling 
was  to  demand  a  declaration  of  war  with  Spain.  The  instinct  of 
the  nation  was  wiser  than  the  statecraft  of  the  King.  Ruined  and 
enfeebled  as  she  really  was,  Spain  to  the  world  at  large  still  seemed 
the  champion  of  Catholicism.  It  was  the  entrj-  of  her  troops  into  the 
Palatinate  which  had  first  widened  the  local  war  in  Bohemia  into  a 
great  struggle  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  along  the  Rhine  ; 
above  all  it  was  Spanish  influence,  and  the  hopes  held  out  of  a 
marriage  of  his  son  with  a  Spanish  Infanta,  which  were  luring  the  King 
into  his  fatal  dependence  on  the  great  enemy  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  their  petition  the  Houses  coupled  with  their  demands  for  war  the 
demand  of  a  Protestant  marrif^e  for  their  future  King.  Experience 
{voved  in  litter  years  how  perilous  it  was  for  English  freedom  that  the 
heir  to  the  Crown  should  be  brought  up  under  a  Catholic  mother ;  but 
Jameswasbesidehimseif  at  their  presumption  in  dealing  with  mysteries 
of  State.  "  Bring  stools  for  the  Ambassadors,"  he  cried  in  bitter  irony 
as  the  committee  of  the  Commons  appeared  before  him.  He  refused 
the  petition,  forbade  any  furtber  discussion  of  State  policy,  and  threat- 
ened the  speakers  with  the  Tower.  "  Let  us  resort  to  our  prayers,"  a 
member  said  calmly  as  the  King's  letter  was  read,  "  and  then  consider 
of  this  great  business."  The  temper  of  the  Commons  was  seen  in  the 
Protestation  which  met  the  Royal  command  to  abstain  from  discus- 
sion, The.House  resolved  "That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  Etigland  ;  and  that  the  arduous  and 
urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King,  State,  and  defence  of  the  Realm, 
and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance  of 
laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily  happen  within  this  Realm, 
are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  Council  and  debate  in  Parliament. 
And  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses  every 
member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of 
speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same." 
The  King  answned  the  Protestation  by  a  characteristic  ontragb 
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sent  for  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  wiih  his  own  hand  tore 
the  pages  which  contained  it,  "  t  will  govern,"  he  said,  "  ac- 
cording TO  the  common  weal,  but  not  according  to  the  commoD 
will."  A  few  days  after  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  "It  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  tbe 
Catholic  rehgion  since  Luther  began  preaching,"  wrote  the  Count 
of  Gondomar  to  his  master,  in  his  joy  that  all  danger  of  war  had 
passed  away.  "  I  am  ready  to  depart,"  Sir  Henry  Saville,  on  the 
other  hand,  murmured  on  his  death-bed,  "  the  rather  that  having  livtd 
good  times  I  foresee  worse."  Abroad  indeed  all  was  lost ;  and 
Germany  plunged  wildly  and  blindly  forward  into  the  chaos  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  But  for  England  the  victory  of  freedom  was 
practically  won.  James  had  himself  ruined  the  system  of  EUiabeth, 
In  his  desire  for  personal  government  he  had  destroyed  the  authority 
of  the  Council.  He  had  accustomed  men  to  think  lightly  of  the  greit 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  see  them  browbeaten  by  favourites,  and 
driven  from  office  for  corruption.  He  had  disenchanted  his  peo{rie 
of  their  blind  faith  in  the  Crown  ty  a  policy  at  home  and  abroad  which 
counter  to  every  nauonal  instinct.  He  had  quarrelled  with,  and 
insulted  the  Houses,  as  no  English  sovereign  had  ever  done  before ;  uul 
all  the  while  he  was  conscious  that  the  authority  he  boasted  of  was 
passing,  without  his  being  able  to  hinder  it,  to  the  ParUament  which  be 
itraged.  Tliere  was  shrewdness  as  well  as  anger  in  his  taunt  at  ils 
imbassadors."  A  power  had  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Commons  widi 
which  the  Monarchy  was  henceforth  to  reckon.  In  spite  of  the  King's 
petulant  outbreaks.  Parliament  hadasserted  and  enforced  its  exclusive 
right  to  the  control  of  taxation.  It  had  suppressed  monopolies,  it 
had  reformed  abuses  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  had  revived  the  right  <f 
impeaching  and  removing  from  office  even  the  highest  miaisteira  of  the 
Crown.  Ithad  asserted  its  privilege  of  free  discussicmoaallqDeatkas 
comiected  with  the  welfere  of  the  realm.  It  had  claimed  to  deal  witb 
the  question  of  religion.  It  had  even  declared  its  will  on  the  sund 
"mystery"  of  forogn  policy.  James  might  tear  the  Proteatation  from 
its  Journals,  but  there  were  pages  in  the  record  of  tbe  Parliament  of 
1621  which  he  never  could  tear  out.   *-  '• 


\A»tkoTiiies. — For  the  first  part  of  this  period  we  have  stiU  Mr.  Gaidinei'i 
"  Spanish  Muiiage,"  >  book  which  throws  a  fall  and  freib  light  on  OM  of 
the  most  obGcurc  times  in  out  history.  From  the  accession  of  Cbaries,  wo  tK 
overwhelmed  by  a  host  of  modem  nuthorides,  amongst  which  Ui.  Fortto'* 
"  Life  of  Sir  John  Ehot "  stuidE  £ist  in  value  and  interest  for  the  jtan  iltiiA 
it  embracer  Among  the  general  accounts  of  the  leign  of  Ciharlel,  Tb- 
Disraeli's  "  Commentarie)  on  the  reign  of  Charles  I."  ia  the  matt  pruaiBNit 
on  the  one  side  ;  Brodie**  "  History  nf  the  British  Emjurc,"  and  Godwioi 
"  History  of  the  Commonwealth,"  on  the  other.    M.  Gniiot'*  work  u  ao^nlc 
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md  imputiil,  and  Lmgard  of  cspecUl  value  for  Ihc  hiEtory  of  the  English 
Catholics,  and  for  his  detail  of  foreign  aSaiis.  For  the  ecclesiasticiil  side,  see 
Land's  "  Diaiy."    The  Commons'  Joamal  gives  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Far- 


In  tlie  obslinaqr  with  which  he  clung  to  his  Sp^mish  policy  James 
Stood  absolutely  alone;  for  not  only  the  old  nobility  and  the  statesmeti 
who  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  even  his  own 
nunistCTS,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham,  were  at  one  with  the 
Commons.  The  King's  aim,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  enforce  peace  on 
the  combatants,  asd  to  bring  about  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate 
to  the  Elector,  llirough  the  influence  of  Spain.  It  was  to  secure 
this  influence  that  he  pressed  for  a  closer  union  with  the  great 
Catholic  power;  and  of  this  union,  and  the  success  of  the  policy 
which  it  embodied,  the  marriage  of  his  son  Charles  with  the  In&nta, 
which  had  been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  his  vanity,  was  to  be  the  sign. 
The  more,  however,  James  pressed  for  this  consummation  of  his  pro- 
jects, the  more  Spain  held  back ;  but  so  bent  was  the  King  on  its  reali- 
tation  that,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  the  Prince  quitted  England  in 
di^uise,  and  appeared  with  Buckingham  at  Madrid  to  claim  his  pro- 
mised bride.  It  was  invain  that  the  Spanish  Court  rose  in  its  demands; 
for  every  new  demand  was  met  by  fresh  concessions  on  the  part  of 
England.  The  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  CathoUcs, 
Catholic  education  for  the  Prince's  children,  a  CathoUc  household  for 
the  Infanta,  all  were  no  sooner  asked  than  they  were  granted.  But  the 
marriage  was  still  delayed,  while  the  infiuence  of  the  new  policy  oi 
war  in  Germany  was  hard  to  see.  The  Catholic  League,  and  its  army 
nnder  the  command  of  Count  Tilly,  won  triumph  after  triumph  over  their 
divided  foes.  The  reduction  of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  completed 
dw  conquest  of  ^  Palatinate,  whose  Elector  f!ed  helplessly  to  HoQaad, 
rfiile  his  Electoral  dignity  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria.  But  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the  hoped-for  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Spain.  At  last  the  pressure  of  Charles  himself  brought 
about  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  of  its  policy.  "  It  is  a  maxii 
state  with  us,"  the  Duke  of  Olivatez  confessed,  as  the  Princedemanded 
an  energetic  interference  in  Gennany,  "  that  the  King  of  Spiun  must 
never  fi{^t  against  the  Emperor.  We  cannot  employ  our  forces 
against  the  Emperor."  "If  you  hold  to  that,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"there  b  an  end  of  aiL" 

His  return  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  national  joy.  All  London 
Was  alight  with  bonfires,  in  her  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
and  of  the  coUapse,  humiliating  as  it  was,  of  the  policy  wiiich  had  so 
long  trailed  English  honotir  at  the  chariot-wheeb  of  Spain,    Oax\E& 
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returned  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  tate  the  direction  of  affairs  out  of  his 
father's  bands.  The  journey  to  Madrid  had  revealed  to  those  around 
him  the  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  weakness  in  the  Prince's 
character,  the  duplicity  which  lavished  promises  because  it  never 
purposed  to  be  bound  by  any,  the  petty  pride  that  subordinated  evetj' 
political  consideration  to  personal  vanity  or  personal  pique.  He  had 
granted  demand  after  demand,  till  the  very  Spaniards  lost  faith  in  his 
concessions.  With  rage  in  his  heart  at  the  failure  of  his  efibrts,  be 
had  renewed  his  betrothal  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure,  only  that  he 
might  insult  the  Infanta  by  its  withdrawal  when  he  was  safe  at  home. 
But  to  England  at  large  the  baser  features  of  his  character  were  still 
unknown.  The  stately  reserve,  the  personal  dignity  and  decency  of 
manners  which  distinguished  the  Prince,  contrasted  favourably  with  ihc 
gabble  and  indecorum  of  his  father.  The  courtiers  indeed  who  saw 
him  in  his  youth,  would  often  pray  God  that  "he  might  be  in  the  rigiit 
way  when  he  set ;  for  if  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  would  prove  the  mosl 
wilful  of  any  king  that  ever  reigned."  But  the  nation  was  willing  to 
his  obstinacy  for  firmness ;  as  it  took  the  pique  which  inspired  his 
course  on  his  return  for  patriotism  and  for  the  promise  of  a  nobler  rule. 
His  first  acts  were  energetic  enough.  The  King  was  forced  to  sum 
a  Parliament,  and  to  concede  the  point  on  which  he  had  broken  ivitb  the 
last,  by  laying  before  it  the  whole  question  of  the  Spanish  negotiations. 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince  personally  joined  the  Parliament  in  itsde- 
mand  for  a  rupture  of  the  treaties  and  a  declaration  of  war.  A  subadf 
was  eagerly  voted ;  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  which  had  loi^ 
been  suspended  out  of  deference  to  Spanish  intervention,  recommcDced 
with  vigour.  The  head  of  the  Spanish  party  in  the  ministry,  Cranfieid, 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  irnpeached  on  a  charge  of 
corruption,  and  dismissed  from  office.  James  was  swept  along  help- 
lessly by  the  tide  ;  but,  helpless  as  he  was,  his  shrewdness  saw  cleul)' 
enough  the  turn  that  things  were  really  taking.  "  You  are  making  ^ 
rod  for  your  own  back,"  he  said  to  Buckingham,  when  his  favooiiie 
pressed  him  to  consent  to  Cranfield's  disgrace.  But  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  still  resolute  in  their  project  of  war.  The  Spanisi 
ambassador  quitted  the  realm;  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  vitb 
Holland;  negotiations  were  b^un  with  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  Norlli 
Germany,  who  had  looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of  the  Calvinistic  Elector 
Palatine  ;  and  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 
Hctuy  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  sister  of  its  King,  promised  > 
renewal  of  the  system  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  juncture  the  death  of  tl* 
old  King  placed  Charles  upon  the  throne ;  and  his  first  PailiaiiKiii 
met  him  in  a  passion  of  loyalty.  "  We  can  hope  everything  from  tli« 
King  who  now  governs  us,"  cried  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  tbe 
Commons.  But  there  were  cooler  heads  in  the  Commons  than  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard's;  and,  loyal  as  the  Parliament  was,  enough  1>^ 
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taken  place  in  the  short  interval  between  the  accession  of  the  new 
monarch  and  its  assembling  to  temper  its  loyalty  with  caution. 

The  war  with  Spain,  it  must  be  remembered,  meant  to  common 
Englishmen  a  war  with  Catholicism  \  and  the  fervour  ag^nst  Popery 
without  roused  a  corresponding  fervour  against  Popery  within  the 
realm.  Every  Papist  seemed  to  Protestant  eyes  an  enemy  at  home. 
A  Churchman  who  leaned  to  Popery  was  a  traitor  in  the  ranks. 
The  temper  of  the  Commons  on  these  points  was  clear  to  every 
observer.  "Whatever  mention  docs  break  forth  of  the  fears  or 
dangers  in  religion,  and  the  increase  of  Popery,"  wrote  a  member 
who  was  noting  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  "  their  affections  are 
much  stirred."  But  Charles  had  already  renewed  the  toleration  of 
the  Catholics,  and  warned  the  House  to  leave  priest  and  recusant 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  It  was  soon  plain  that  his  ecclesi- 
astical pralicy  would  be  even  more  hostile  to  the  Puritans  than  that 
of  his  father  had  been.  Bishop  Laud  was  put  practically  at  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  Laud  had  at  once  drawn  up  a  list 
of  ministers  divided  ominously  into  "  orthodox  "  and  "  Puritan."  The 
most  notorious  among  the  High  Church  divines,  Doctor  Montagu, 
advocated  in  his  sermons  the  Divine  right  of  Kings  and  the  Real 
Presence,  besides  slighting  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  in 
lavour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  first  act  of  the  Commons  vras  to 
summon  Montagu  to  their  bar,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  But 
there  were  other  grounds  for  their  distrust  besides  the  King's  ecclesiasti- 
cal tendency.  The  subsidy  of  the  last  Parliament  had  been  wasted,  yet 
Charles  still  refused  to  declare  with  what  power  England  was  at  war, 
or  to  avow  that  the  great  fleet  he  was  manning  was  destined  to  act 
against  Spain,  The  real  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  marriage 
negotiations  hnd  gradually  been  revealed,  and  the  discovery  had  de> 
stroyed  all  faith  in  his  Protestant  enthusiasm.  His  reserve  therefore 
was  met  by  a  corresponding  caution.  While  voting  a  subsidy,  the 
Commons  restricted  their  grant  of  certain  Customs  duties,  which  had 
commonly  been  granted  to  the  new  sovereign  for  life,  to  a  single  year. 
The  restriction  was  taken  as  an  insult ;  Charles  refused  to  accept  the 
grant,  and  Buckingham  resolved  to  break  with  the  Parliament  at  any 
cost.  He  suddenly  demanded  a  new  subsidy,  ademand  made  merely 
to  be  denied,  and  which  died  without  debate.  But  the  denial  increased 
the  King's  irritation,  and  he  marked  it  by  drawing  Montagu  from  the 
Tower,  by  promoting  him  to  a  Royal  chaplaincy,  and  by  levying  the 
disputed  customs  on  his  own  authority.  The  Houses  met  at  Oxford  in 
a  sterner  temper.  "  England,"  cried  Sir  Robert  Philips,  "  is  the  last 
monarchy  that  yet  retains  her  liberties.  Let  them  not  perish  now  ! " 
But  the  Commons  had  no  sooner  announced  theii  resolve  to  consider 
public  grievances  before  entering  on  other  business  than  they  were  met 
by  a  dissolution.     Buckingham,  who  was  more  powerful  with  Charles 
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tbaji  he  had  been  with  his  father,  had  resolved  to  Iutc  England  from 
her  constitutional  struggle  by  a  great  military  triumph  ;  and  staking 
everything  on  success,  he  saUed  for  the  Hague  to  conclude  a  general 
alliance  against  the  House  of  Austria,  while  a  fleet  of  ninety  vessels 
and  ten  thousand  soldiers  left  Plymouth  for  the  coast  of  Spain.  But 
if  the  projects  of  Charles  were  bolder  than  those  of  his  predecessor, 
his  execution  of  them  was  just  as  incapable.  The  alliance  broke 
utterly  down.  After  an  idle  descent  on  Cadii  the  Spanish  expeditimi 
returned,  broken  with  mutiny  and  disease.  The  enormous  debt  which 
had  been  incurred  in  its  equipment  forced  the  favourite  to  advise  a  new 
summons  of  the  Houses ;  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  peril  in  which 
his  failure  had  plunged  him,  and  to  a  coalition  which  had  been  formed 
between  his  rivals  at  Court  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  ParliamenL 
His  reckless  daring  led  him  to  anticipate  the  danger,  and  by  a  series 
of  blows  to  strike  terror  into  his  opponents.  Lord  Pembroke  was 
fiMCed  to  a  humiliating  submission  ;  Lord  Arundel  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Cope,  and  four  other  leading  patriots 
were  made  Sheriffs  of  their  counties,  and  thus  prevented  from  sitting 
in  the  coming  Parliament.  But  their  exclusion  only  left  the  Held  free 
for  a  more  terrible  foe. 

If  Hampden  and  Pyro  are  the  great  figures  which  embody  the  later 
national  resistance,  the  earlier  struggle  for  Parliamentary  liberty 
centres  in  the  figure  of  Sir  John  Eliot  Of  an  old  fomily — ennobled 
since  his  time — which  had  settled  under  Elizabeth  near  the  fisbisE  ' 
hamlet  of  St.  Germsuns,  and  whose  stately  mansion  gives  its  name  of 
Port  Eliot  to  a  little  town  on  the  Tamar,  he  had  risen  to  the  post  of 
Vice-Admtral  of  Devonshire  untler  the  patronage  of  Buckingham,  ud 
had  seen  his  activity  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Channel  re- 
warded by  an  unjust  imprisonment  He  was  now  in  the  first  vigour  of 
manhood,  with  a  mi  rid  exquisitely  cultivated  and  familiar  with  the  poetry 
and  learning  of  his  day,  a  natiu-e  singularly  lofty  and  devout,  a  fearless 
and  vehement  temper.  There  was  a  hot  impulsive  element  in  his  nature 
which  showed  itself  in  youth  in  his  drawing  sword  on  a  neighbour  who 
denounced  him  to  his  father,  and  which  in  later  years  gave  its  charac- 
teristic fire  to  his  eloquence.  But  his  intellect  was  as  clear  and  cool 
as  his  temper  was  ardent.  In  the  general  enthusiasm  which  followed 
on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Marriage,  he  had  stood  almost  alone  in 
pressing  for  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  as  a  pieliminaiy 
any  real  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.  He  fixed,  from  theTerj 
:set  of  his  career,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  royal  ministers  to  Pariia- 
nt,  as  the  one  critical  point  for  English  liberty.  It  was  to  enibtce 
the  demand  of  this  that  he  availed  himself  of  Buckingham's  sacrifice 
of  the  Treasurer,  Cranfield.to  the  resentment  of  the  Commons.  "The 
greater  the  delinquent,"  he  urged,  "the  greater  the  delict  They  area 
happy  thing,  great  men  and  officers,  if  they  be  good,  and  one  of  the 
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greatest  blessings  of  the  land  :  bat  power  converted  into  ci-il  is  the  Sn 
greatest  curse  that  can  befall  it."  But  the  new  Parliament  had  hardly  -j.^ 
met,  when  he  came  to  the  front  to  threaten  a  greater  criminal  than  • 
Cranfield.  So  menacing  were  his  words,  as  he  called  for  an  inquiry  into  ™ 
the  failure  before  Cadiz,  that  Charles  himself  stooped  to  answer  threat  ii 
with  threat.  "  I  sec,"  he  wrote  to  the  House,  "you  especially  aim  at  I  *' 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  must  let  you  know  that  1  will  not  allow 
any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such  as 
are  of  eminent  place  and  near  to  me."  A  more  direct  atlaek  on  a 
right  already  acknowledged  in  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  and  Cran- 
field could  hardly  be  imagined,  but  Eliot  refiised  to  move  from  his 
constitutional  ground.  The  King  was  by  law  irresponsible,  he  "  could 
do  no  v,Tong."  If  the  country  therefore  was  to  be  saved  from  a  pure  ■ 
despotism,  it  must  be  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers 
who  counselled  and  executed  his  acts.  Eliot  persisted  in  denouncing 
Buckingham's  incompetence  and  corruption,  and  the  Commons  ordered 
the  subsidy  which  the  Crown  had  demanded  to  be  brought  in  "when 
n'e  shall  have  presented  our  grievances,  and  received  his  Majesty's 
a.nswer  thereto."  Charles  summoned  them  to  "Whitehall,  and  com- 
manded them  to  cancel  the  condition.  He  wouldgrant  them  "  liberty 
■trf  counsel,  but  not  of  control ; "  and  he  closed  the  interview  with  a 
significant  threat.  "Remember,"  he  said,  "that  Parliaments  are 
altogether  in  my  -pcwer  for  th«r  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution : 
■and  therefore,  as  1  find  the  fruits  of  them  to  be  good  or  evil,  they 
are  to  continue  or  not  to  be."  But  the  will  of  the  Commons  was 
as  resolute  as  the  will  of  the  King.  Buckingham's  impeachment 
vas  voted  and  carried  to  the  Lords.  The  favourite  took  his  seat 
as  a  peer  to  listen  to  the  charge  with  so  insolent  an  air  of  con- 
tempt that  one  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  con- 
duct it  turned  sharply  on  him.  "  Do  you  jeer,  my  Lord  ! "  said  Sir 
Dudley  Di^es.  "  I  can  show  you  when  a  greater  man  than  your 
Lordship — as  high  as  you  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the  Rii^s 
favour— has  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  these  articles  contain." 
The  "proud  carriage"  of  the  Duke  provoked  an  invective  6om  Eliot 
which  marks  a  new  «ra  in  Parliamentary  speech.  From  the  first  the 
vehemence  and  passion  of  his  words  had  contrasted  with  the  grave,  ' 
colourless  reasoning  of  older  speakers.  His  opponents  complained 
that  Eliot  aimed  to  "  stir  up  affections."  The  quirk  emphatic  sentences 
he  substituted  for  the  Cimibrous  periods  of  the  day,  his  rapid  argument, 
his  vivacious  and  canstic  allusions,  his  passionate  appeals,  his  fearless 
invective,  struck  a.  new  note  in  English  eloquence.  The  frivolous 
ostentation  of  Buckingham,  his  very  figure  blaiing  with  jewels  and 
gold,  gave  point  to  the  fierce  attack.  "He  has  broken  those  nerves 
and  sinews  of  our  land,  the  stores  and  treasures  of  the  King.  There  I 
needi  no  search  for  it.  It  is  too  visible.  His  profuse  cs.vttiw:s,\w\ 
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supo^uous  feasts,  his  ma^ificent  buildings,  his  riots, 

what  are  they  but  the  visible  evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the 

;,  a  chronicle  of  the  inunensity  of  his  waste  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Crown?"  With  the  same  terrible  directness  Eliot  reviewed  the 
Duke's  greed  and  coiruption,  his  insatiate  ambition,  his  seizure  of  all 
public  authority,  his  neglect  of  every  public  duty,  his  abuse  for  selfish 
ends  of  the  powers  he  had  accumulated.  "The  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty,  his  known  directions,  his  public  acts,  his  acts  of  council,  the 
decrees  of  courts — all  must  be  made  inferior  to  this  man's  will.  No 
right,  no  interest  may  withstand  him.  Through  the  power  of  stale 
and  justice  he  has  dared  ever  to  strilce  at  his  own  ends."  "My  Lords," 
he  ended,  after  a  vivid  parallel  between  Buckingham  and  Sejanus,  "you 
see  the  man  !  What  have  been  his  actions,  what  he  is  like,  you  know ! 
1  leave  him  to  your  judgment.  This  only  is  conceived  by  us,  tht 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliameni, 
that  by  him  came  all  our  evils,  in  biro  we  find  the  causes,  and  on  him 
must  be  the  remedies  !  Pereat  qui  perdere  cuncta  festinat  Opprimatur 
ne  omnes  opprimat !  " 

The  reply  of  Charles  was  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  attack  of 
Eliot  He  hurried  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  avow  as  his  own  the 
deeds  with  which  Buckingham  was  charged.  Eliot  and  Digges  were 
called  from  their  seats,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The 
Commons,  however,  refiised  to  proceed  with  public  business  till  thdr 
members  were  restored;  and  after  a  ten^lays'  straggle  Eliot  was 
released.  But  his  release  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  close  of  the  Parlia- 

t.  "  Not  one  moment,"  the  King  replied  to  the  prayer  of  his  Coun- 
cil for  delay ;  and  the  final  remonstrance  in  which  the  Commons 
begged  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from  his  service  for  ever  was 
met  by  their  instant  dissolution.  The  remonstrance  was  burnt  by 
Royal  order,  Ehot  was  deprived  of  his  Vice- Admiralty,  and  the 
subsidies  which  the  Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  till  their  griev- 
ances were  redressed  were  levied  in  the  arbitrary  form  of  benevo- 
lences. But  the  tide  of  public  resistance  was  siowly  rising.  Re- 
fusals to  give  anything,  "save  by  way  of  Parliament,"  came  in  from 
county  after  county.  The  arguments  of  the  judges,  who  summoiie<! 
the  subsidy-men  of  Middlesex  and  Westminster  to  persuade  them  to 
comply,  were  met  by  the  crowd  with  a  tumultuous  shout  of  "a  Par- 
liament 1  a  Parliament !  else  no  subsidies  !  "  Kent  stood  out  to  a  man. 
In  Bucks  the  very  justices  negieaed  to  ask  for  the  "free  gift"  The 
freeholders  of  Cornwall  only  answered  that, "  if  they  had  but  two  kine, 
they  would  sell  one  of  them  for  supply  to  his  Majesty— in  a  Parlia- 
mentary way."  The  failure  of  the  voluntary  benevolence  was  met  by 
the  levy  of  a  forced  loan.  Commissioners  were  named  to  assess  the 
amount  which  every  landowner  was  bound  to  lend,  and  to  examine  on 
^  oath  all  who  refiised.    Every  means  of  persuasion,  as  of  force,  was 
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rted  to.  The  High  Church  pulpits  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
ssive  obedience."  Dr.  Mainwuing  preached  before  Charles  him- 1 
that  the  King  needed  no  Parliiineatary  warrant  for  taxation,  and  | 

to  resist  his  wiU  was  to  incur  eternal  damnation.  Soldiers  were  i 
tered  on  recalcitrant  boroughs.  Poor  men  who  refused  to  lend  were 
sed  into  the  airny  or  navy.  Stubborn  tradesmen  were  flung  into 
]n.  Buckingham  himself  undertook  the  task  of  overawing  the 
es  and  the  gentry.  Among  the  bishops,  the  Primate  and  Bishop 
iams  of  Lincoln  alone  resisted  the  King's  will.  The  first  was 
ended  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  and  the  second  sent  to  the  Tower. 
in  the  country  at  large  resistance  was  universaL  The  northern 
ities  in  a  mass  set  the  Crown  at  defiance.  The  Lincolnshire 
lers  drove  the  Commissioners  from  the  town.    Shropshire,  Devon, 

Warwickshire  "  refused  utterly."    Eight  peers,  with  Lord  Essex 

Lord  Warwick  at  their  head,  dechned  to  comply  with  the  exaction 
legal.  Two  hundred  country  gentlemen,  whose  obstinacy  had  not 
I  subdued  by  their  transfer  from  prison  to  prison,  were  summoned 
re  the  Council.  John  Hampden,  as  yet  only  a  young  Buckingham' 
;  squire,  appeared  at  the  board  to  begin  that  career  of  patriotism 
:h  has  made  bis  name  dear  to  Englishmen.  "  I  could  be  content  to 
,"he  said,  "but  fear  to  draw  on  myself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta, 
:h  should  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringe  it" 
:lose  an  imprisonment  in  the  Gate  House  rewarded  his  protest. 
It  he  never  afterwards  did  look  like  the  same  man  he  was  before." 
h  gathering  discontent  as  well  as  bankruptcy  before  him,  nothing 
d  save  the  Duke  but  a  great  military  success ;  and  he  equipped  a 
£  of  seven  thousand  men  for  the  maddest  and  most  profligate  of  all  his 
rpriaes.  In  the  great  struggle  with  Catholicism  the  hopes  of  every 
:estant  rested  on  the  union  of  England  with  France  against  the 
ise  of  Austria.  From  causes  never  fully  explained,  but  in  which 
n-sonal  pique  against  the  French  minister.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
g;led  with  the  desire  to  win  an  easy  popularity  at  home  by 
rarting  the  French  Huguenots,  Buckinghaiu  at  this  juncture  broke 
lenly  with  France,  sailed  in  person  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  and 
ed  the  great  Huguenot  city  of  Rochelle  to  revolL    The  expedition 

as  disastrous  as  it  was  impohtic.  After  a  useless  siege  of  the 
le  of  St.  Martin,  the  English  troops  were  forced  to  fall  hack  along 
JTOW  causeway  to  their  ships ;  and  In  the  retreat  two  thousand  fell, 
out  the  loss  of  3  single  man  to  their  enemies. 

he  first  result  of  Buckingham's  folly  was  the  fall  of  Rochelle  and 
rain  of  the  Huguenot  cause  in  France.  Indirectly,  as  we  have 
I,  it  helped  on  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
ly.      But  in  England   it   forced  on  Charles,  overwhelmed  as 

with  debt  and  shame,  the  summoning  of  a  new  ParlianwoX 
.iamcnt  which  met  in  a  mood  even  more  rescAule  ^hsn.  t^c  \aaO 
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The  Court  candidates  were  everywhere  rejected.  The  patriot  leaders 
were  triumphantly  returned.  To  have  suffered  in  the  recent  re- 
sistance to  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  sure  road  to  a  seat.  In  spite  of 
Eliot's  counsel,  all  other  grievances,  even  that  of  Bucldngham 
himself,  gave  place  to  the  craving  for  redress  of  wrongs  done  to 
personal  libcrt}'.  "  We  must  vindicate  our  ancient  libertitrs,"  said 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworih,  in  words  soon  to  be  remembered  againiC 
himself:  "we  must  reinforce  the  laws  made  by  our  ancestors.  We 
must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare 
hereafter  to  invade  them."  Heedless  of  sharp  and  menacing  mes- 
sages from  the  King,  of  demands  that  they  should  take  his  "  Royal 
word"  for  their  liberties,  the  House  bent  itself  to  one  great  worit, 
the  draiving  up  a  Petition  of  Right.  The  statutes  that  protected  the 
subject  against  arbitrary  taxation,  against  loans  and  benevolences, 
against  punishment,  outlawry,  or  deprivation  of  goods,  otherwise 
than  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  against  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment without  stated  charge,  against  billeting  of  soldier)'  on  the 
people  or  enactment  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were  fonnally 
recited.  I'he  breaches  of  them  under  the  last  two  sovereigns,  and 
above  all  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  were  recited  as 
formally.  At  the  close  of  this  significant  list,  the  Coimnons  prayed 
"  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  Ikui, 
benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  And  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  to  take 
such  oaths,  or  to  be  confined  or  otherwise  molested,  or  disputed 
concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof  And  that  no  fireeman  may 
in  such  maimer  as  is  before  mentioned  be  imprisoned  or  detained. 
And  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers 
and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so  burthened  in  lime 
to  come.  And  that  the  commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  Iw 
may  be  revoked  and  annulled,  and  that  hereafter  no  comniissioni  of 
like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  be 
executed  as  aforesaid,  lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  Majesl/i 
subjects  be  destroyed  and  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
franchises  of  the  land.  All  which  they  humbly  pray  of  your  most 
excellent  Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  hberties,  according  to  the  Ia"S 
and  statutes  of  the  realm.  And  that  your  Majesty  would  also 
vouchsafe  to  declare  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  premisses  shall  not  be  draws 
hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.  And  that  your  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  graciously  for  the  further  comfort  and  safety  of  your  I 
people  to  declare  your  Royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  the  things 
aforesaid  all  your  officers  and  ministers  shall  serve  you  according  to 
I  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your 
Majesty  and  the  prospeiit^  of  the  kingdom,"    It  was  in  vain  that  the     I 
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Lords  desired  to  conciliate  Charles  by  a  reservation  of  his  "  sovereign 
power."  "Our  petition,"  Pym  quietly  replied,  "is  for  the  laws  of  . 
England,  and  this  power  seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from ! 
Jie  power  of  the  law."  The  Lords  yielded,  but  Charles  gave  an 
jvasive  reply ;  and  the  failure  of  the  more  moderate  counsels  for ' 
ivbicb  his  own  had  been  set  aside,  called  Eliot  again  to  the  front. 
[n  a  speech  of  unprecedented  boldness  he  moved  the  presentation 
:o  the  King  of  a  Remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  realm.  ~ 
It  the  moment  when  he  again  touched  on  Buckingham's  removal 
ts  the  preliminary  of  any  real  improvement  the  Speaker  of  the 
tiouse  interposed.  "  There  was  a  command  laid  on  him,"  he  said, 
'  to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion 
he  King's  ministers."  The  breach  of  their  privilege  of  free  speech 
produced  a  scene  in  the  Commons  such  as  St.  Stephen's  had  never 
vitnessed  before.  Eliot  sate  abruptly  down  amidst  the  solemn  silence 
if  the  House.  "  Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions,"  says 
L  letter  of  the  time, "  as  the  like  had  seldom  been  seen  in  such 
isserobly ;  some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  prophecying  of 
he  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom,  some  playing  the  divines  in  confessing 
heir  sins  and  country's  sins  which  drew  these  judgments  upon  us,  so 
inding,  as  it  were,  fault  with  those  that  wept.  There  were  above 
lundred  weeping  eyes,  many  who  offered  to  speak  being  interrupted 
ind  silenced  by  their  own  passions."  Pym  himself  rose  only  to  ; 
lown  choked  with  tears.  At  last  Sir  Edward  Coke  found  words 
ilame  himself  for  the  timid  counsels  which  had  checked  Eliot  at  t 
leginning  of  the  Session,  and  lo  protest  "that  the  author  and  sout 
if  all  those  miseties  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

Shouts  of  assent  greeted  the  resolution  to  insett  the  Duke's  nar 
n  their  Remonstrance.  But  the  dai^er  to  his  favourite  overcame 
he  King's  obstinacy,  and  to  avert  it  he  suddenly  offered  to  consent 
0  the  Petition  of  Right  His  consent  won  a  grant  of  subsidy  from 
he  Parliament,  and  such  a  ringing  of  bells  and  lighting  of  bonfires 
rom  the  people  "as  were  naver  seen  but  upon  his  Majesty's  return 
rom  Spain."  But,  like  all  Charles's  concessions,  it  came  too  late  to 
ffect  the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  The  Commons  persisted  in  pre- 
enting  their  Remonstrance.  Charles  received  it  coldly  and  ungra- 
iously ;  while  Buckingham,  who  had  stood  defiantly  at  his  master's 
ide  as  he  was  denounced,  fell  on  Us  knees  to  speak.  "  No,  George  ! " 
aid  the  King  as  he  raised  him  ;  and  his  demeanor  gave  emphatic 
iroof  that  the  Duke's  favour  remained  undiminished.  "We  wiU 
lerish  together,  G^rge,"  he  added  at  a  later  time,  "  if  thou  dost." 
\a  shadow  of  his  doom,  in  fact,  had  fallen  over  the  brilliant  favourite, 
[hen,  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  he  set  out  to  take  com- 
[UUld  of  a  new  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochellc,  But  &  li«u.tKiva.i& 
a  the  navy,  John  Felton,  soured  by  neglect  and  'wn)tLgs,^ia&  tovm&VDN 
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the  Remonstrance  some  fancied  sanction  for  the  revenge  he  plotted, 
and,  mixing  with  the  throng  which  crowded  the  hall  at  Portsmouth,  be 
stabbed  Buckingham  to  the  heart.  Charles  flung  himself  on  his  bed 
in  a  passion  of  tears  when  the  news  reached  him;  but  outside  the  Court 
it  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of  joy.  Young  Oxford  bachelors,  grave 
London  aldermen,  vied  with  each  other  in  drinking  healths  to  Felton, 
"  God  bless  thee,  little  David,"  cried  an  old  woman,  as  the  murdertr 
passed  manacled  by ;  "  the  Lord  comfort  thee,"  shouted  the  crowd,  as 
the  Tower  gates  closed  on  him.  The  very  crews  of  the  Duke's  ai 
ment  at  Portsmouth  shouted  to  the  King,  as  he  witnessed  their  depar- 
ture, a  prayer  that  he  would  "  spare  John  Felton,  their  sometime  fellow 
soldier."  But  whatever  national  hopes  the  fall  of  Buckingham 
aroused  were  quickly  dispelled.  Weston,  a  crejture  of  the  Duke, 
became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  his  system  remained  unchanged 
"  Though   our   Achan   is   cut   off,"  said   Eliot,  "the    accursed  thing 


seemed  as  if  no  act  of  Charles  could  widen  the  breach  whicb 
his  reckless  lawlessness  had  made  between  himself  and  bis  subjects. 
But  there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  England  than  free  speech  b 
Parliament,  than  security  for  property,  or  even  personal  liberty;  and 

one  thing  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, "  the  Gospel."  The  gloom 
which  at  the  outset  of  this  reign  we  saw  settling  down  on  ever>-  PurilM 
heart  had  deepened  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  great  struggfc 
abroad  had  gone  more  and  more  against  Protestantism,  and  at 

Lcnt  the  end  of  the  cause  seemed  to  have  come.  In  Gennanv 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  alike  lay  at  last  beneath  the  hee!  of  the  Catholic 

ise  of  Austria.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  left  the  Huguenots  of  France 
at  the  feet  of  a  Roman  Cardinal.     While  England  was  thrilling  with 

ement  at  the  thought  that  her  own  hour  of  deadly  peril  migfat 
come   again,  as   it   had  come  in   the  year  of    the  Armada,  Cbailcs 
raised  Laud  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.    To  the  excited  Protestantism  of 
the   country.    Laud,    and   the   High   Churchmen   whom   he  beaded, 
seemed  a  danger  more  really  formidable  than  the  Popery  which  • 
making  such   mighty  strides  abroad.      They  were  traitors  at  hem 
traitors  to  God  and  their  country  at  once.    Their  aim  was  to  dr 
the  Church   of  England  farther  away  from  the  Protestant  Chtircbes, 
and  nearer  to  the   Church  which   Protestants  regarded  as  Babylon. 
They  aped  Roman  ceremonies.     Cautiously  and  tentatively  they  w 
introducing  Roman  doctrine.    But  they  had  none  of  the  sacerdo 
independence  which  Rome  had   at  any  rate  preserved.     They  w 
abject  in  their  dependence  on  the  Crown.      Their  gratitude  for  the 
Royal  protection  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the  religious  instincB 
oi  ihe  realm  showed  itself  in  their  erection  of  the  most  dangerous 
pretensions  of  the  mo&aicYrj  inW  xeli^ious  dogmas.    Ttieir  mo" ' 
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Bishop  Andrewes,  declared  James  to  have  been  inspired  by  God.  They  sb 
preached  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  tyranny.  They  declared  the  _,^ 
person  and  goods  of  the  subject  to  be  at  the  King's  absolute  disposal. 
They  turned  religion  into  a  systematic  attack  on  English  liberty.  Up  " 
to  this  time,  however,  they  had  been  little  more  than  a  knot  of  courtly  ii 
parsons — for  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  like  their  flocks,  were  steady  *' 
Puritans— but  the  well-known  energy  of  Laud  promised  a  speedy 
increase  of  their  numbers  and  their  power.  Sober  men  looked  forward 
to  a  day  when  every  pulpit  would  be  ringing  with  exhortations  to 
passive  obedience,  with  denunciations  of  Calvinism  and  apologies  for 
Rome.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  Eliot  was  least 
fanatical  in  his  natural  bent,  but  the  religious  crisis  swept  away  for 
the  moment  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  "  Danger  enlai^es 
itself  in  so  great  a  measure,"  he  wrote  from  the  country,  "  that 
nothing  but  Heaven  shrouds  us  from  despair."  The  House  met  in 
the  same  temper.  The  first  business  it  called  up  was  that  of  religion. 
"The  Gospel,"  Eliot  burst  forth,  "is  that  Truth  in  which  this  kingdom 
has  been  happy  through  a  long  and  rare  prosperity.  This  ground, 
therefore,  let  us  lay  for  a  foundation  of  our  building,  that  that  Truth, 
not  with  words,  but  with  actions  we  will  maintain ! "  "There  is  a  cere- 
mony," he  went  on,  "  used  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  of  standing  at  the 
repetition  of  the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain  it,  not  only 
with  their  bodies  upright,  but  with  their  swords  drawn.  Give  me 
leave  to  call  that  a  custom  very  commendable!"  The  Commons 
answered  their  leader's  challenge  by  a  solemn  vow.  They  avowed 
that  they  held  for  truth  that  sense  of  the  Articles  as  established  by 
Parliament,  which  by  the  public  act  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
and  current  exposition  of  the  writers  of  their  Church,  had  been  delivered 
unto  them.  But  the  debates  over  religion  were  suddenly  interrupted. 
The  Commons,  who  had  deferred  all  grant  of  customs  till  the  wrong 
done  in  the  illegal  levy  of  them  was  redressed,  had  summoned  the 
fanners  of  those  dues  to  the  bar ;  but  though  they  appeared,  they 
[beaded  the  King's  command  as  a  ground  for  their  refusal  to  answer. 
Hie  House  was  proceeding  to  a  protest,  when  the  Speaker  signified 
that  he  had  received  a  Royal  order  to  adjourn.  Dissolution  was 
clearly  at  hand,  and  the  long-suppressed  indignation  broke  out  in  a 
scene  of  strange  disorder.  The  Speaker  was  held  down  in  the  chair, 
while  Eliot,  still  clinging  to  his  great  principle  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, denounced  the  new  Treasurer  as  the  adviser  of  the  measure, 
"  None  have  gone  about  to  break  Parliaments,"  he  added  in  words  to 
which  after  events  gave  a  terrible  significance,  "  but  in  the  end  Parlia- 
ments have  broken  them."  The  doors  were  locked,  and  in  spite  of 
the  Speaker's  protests,  of  the  repeated  knocking  of  the  usher  sent  by 
Charles  to  summon  the  Commons  to  his  presence  in  the  LotA^'V 
diamber,  and  of  the  gathering  tumult  within  the  House  Vt.w'U,  'ibitXouAN 
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Aye,  Aye"  of  the  bulk  of  the  members  suppioited  Eliot  in  his  Lisi 
vindication  of  English  liberty.  By  successive  resolutions  the  Commons 
declared  whosoever  should  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  whai- 
minister  advised  the  levy  of  subsidies  not  granted  in  Parliaraeni, 
:a.pital  enemy  to  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth,"  and  every 
subject  voluntarily  complying  with  illegal  acts  and  demands  "■i. 
betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy  of  the  same." 

Beotlon  rV.-'NOw  Enflaiid. 

\AiUhim^a. — The  admirable  account  of  American  colonizatian  given  b; 
Mr.  Bancroft  ("  Hiltory  of  the  United  States ")  may  be  corrected  in  some 
pointi  of  detail  by  Mr.  Gardiner's  "History  of  England"  (cap.  vL),  and 
Spanish  Marriage"  (cap.  iliiL).  For  Laud  himself,  see  his  remarkable 
"  Diary."  His  work  at  limbedi  is  described  in  Prynne's  scurrilous  "  Ciaitei- 
bury's  Doom." 


The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629  marked  the  darlcest  hour 
of  Protestantism,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  world  at  large.  But  it 
was  in  this  hour  of  despair  that  the  Puritans  won  their  noblest 
triumph.  They  "  turned,"  to  use  Canning's  words  in  a  far  truer  and 
grander  sense  than  that  which  he  gave  to  them,  they  "  turned  to 
the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old."  It  was  dming  the 
years  of  tyranny  which  followed  the  close  of  the  third  Parliament  of 
Charles  that  the  great  Puritan  emigration  founded  the  States  of  New 
England. 

The  Puritans  were  far  from  being  the  earliest  among  the  EngUsb 
colonists  of  North  America.  There  was  Uttle  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  world  which  promised 
well  for  freedom  ;  its  earliest  result,  indeed,  was  to  give  an  enormous 
impulse  to  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical  of  the  Continental  poweis, 
and  to  pour  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  the  treasury  of  Spaio- 
But  while  the  Spanish  galleons  traversed  the  Southern  seas,  and 
Spanish  settlers  claimed  the  southern  part  of  the  great  continent  fbr 
the  Catholic  crown,  the  truer  instinct  of  Englishmen  drew  them  to  the 
ruder  and  more  barren  districts  along  the  shore  of  Northern  America 
Long  before  the  time  of  Columbus  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  bad 
made  the  merchants  of  Bristol  familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Greenland : 
and  two  years  before  the  great  navigator  reached  the  actual  raainlacd 
of  America,  a  Venetian  merchant,  John  Cabot,  who  dwelt  at  Bristol, 
had  landed  with  a  crew  of  English  sailors  among  the  icy  solitudes  of 
Labrador.  A  year  later  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  from  the 
same  Elfish  port  to  the  same  point  on  the  American  coast,  pudicd 
south  as  far  as  Maryland,  and  north  as  high  as  Hudson's  Bay.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  no  one  followed  in  the  track  of  these  bold  adveo- 
turcrs.    While  France  settled  \\3  CB,nadian  colonists  along  the  St 
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e,  and  Spain— already  mistress  cf  the  South— utended  its 
IS  as  far  northwards  as  Florida,  the  attention  of  Englishmen 
(self  to  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  only  in  the  I 
Elizabeth  that  men's  thoughts  turned  again  to  the  discoveries 
it,  Frobisher,  in  a  vessel  no  bigger  than  a  man-of-war's 
oade  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  and  the  false  news 
e  brought  back  of  the  existence  of  gold  mines  there  drew 
;er  after  adventurer  among  the  icebergs  of  Hudson's  Straits. 
the  quest  of  gold  proved  a  vain  one  ;  and  the  nobler  spirits 
hose  who  had  engaged  in  it  turned  to  plans  of  colonization. 
country,  vexed  by  long  winters  and  thinly  peopled  by 
tribes  of  Indians,  gave  a  rough  welcome  to  the  earlio' 
:.  After  a.  fruitless  attempt  to  form  a.settlement,  Sir  Humphry 
one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time,  turned  homewards 

0  find  his  &te  in  the  stormy  seas.  "  We  are  as  near  to 
by  sea  as  by  land,"  were  the  famous  words  he  was  heard  to 

1  the  light  o£  his  little  bark  was  lost  far  ever  in  the  darkness 
light.     An  expedition  sent  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Walter 

explored  Pamlico  Sound;  and  the. country  they  discovered, 
7  where,  in  their  poetic  fancy,  "  men  lived  afier  the  manner 
lolden  Age,"  received  from  Elirabetfa,  the  Vii^in  Queen,  the 

Virginia.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  of  the  potato  into 
dates  from  Raleigh's  discovery  j  but  the  energy  of  his  settlers 
tracted  by  the  delusive  dream  of  gold,  the  hostility  of  the 
:iibes  drove  them  from  the  coast,  and  it  is  through  the 
i  of  later  times  for  what  he  strove  to  do,  rather  than  for 

did,  that  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  preserves 
le.     The  first  permanent  setdement  on  the  Chesapeake  wag 

in  the  begiimiiig  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  its 
was  due  to  the  conviction  of  the  settlers  that  the  secret  of  the 
Drld's  conquest  lay  simplyin  labour.  Among  the  himdred  and 
nibts  who  originally  landed,  fbtty-eight  were  gentlemen,  and  only 
lere  tillers  of  the  soil  Their  leader,  John  Smith,  however, 
I  explored  the  vast,  bay  of  Chesapieake  and  discovered  the 
:  and  the  Susquehannah,  but  held  the  little  company  together 
ace  of  famine  and  desertion  till  the  colonists  had  learnt  the 
f  toil  In  bis  letters  to  the  colonizers  at  home  he  set  resolutely 
c  dream  of  gold.     "  Nothing  is  to  be  expected   thence,"  he 

the  new  country, "  but  by  labour  ; "  and  supplies  of  labourers, 
i  a  wise  allotment  of  lands  to  each  colonist,  secured  after  five 
r  struggle  the  fortunes  of  Virginia,  "  Men  fell  to  building 
and  planting  com  ;"  the  very  streets  of  Jamestown,  as  their 
vascalledfrom  the  reigning  sovereign,  were  sown  with  tobacco; 
ifteen  years  the  colony  numbered  five  thousand  souls. 
iws  and  representative  institutions  of  England  were  fiia.  mXra-X 
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duced  into  the  New  World  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia  ;  ten  years  later 

principle  as  unknown  to  England  as  it  was  to  the  greater  part  of 

Exci.ABD,     Europe  found  its  home  in  a  second  colony,  which  received  its  nam 

Maryland   from   Henrietta   Maria,  the   queen   of  Charles   the  Firet 

J^P^S^,  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Stuart  counsellors. 

forced  by  his  conversion  to   Catholicism   to   seek  a  shelter  for 

himself  and  colonists  of  his  new  faith  in  the  district  across  the  Potomac 

and  round  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake.     As  a  purely  Catholic  settle' 

t  was  impossible,  he  resolved  to  open  the  new  colony  to  me 
every  faith.  "  No  person  within  this  province,"  ran  the  earliest 
law  of  Maryland,  "  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  in 
ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced  for  his  or  hei 
religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Long  however  before  Lord 
Baltimore's  settlement  in  Marj'land,  only  a  few  years  indeed  after  the 
settlement  of  Smith  in  Virginia,  the  little  church  of  Brownist  or  Inde- 
pendent refugees,  whom  we  saw  driven  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  Rotter- 
dam, had  resolved  to  quit  Holland  and  find  a  home  in  the  wilds  of 
the  New  World.  They  were  little  disheartened  by  the  tidings  of 
suffering  which  came  from  the  Virginian  settlement  "We  are  wtD 
■weaned,"  wrote  their  minister,  John  Robinson, "  from  the  delicaw 
milk  of  the  mother-country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land ;  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  We  are  knit  togethn 
as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  I 
ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good  and  of  the  whofc. 

p  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  discourse." 
Returning  from  Holland  to  Southampton,  they  started  in  two  small 
vessels  for  the  new  land  :  but  one  of  these  soon  put  back,  and  onl>' 

companion,  the  Mayflower,  a  bark  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
with  forty-one  emigrants  and  their  families  on  board,  persisted  in  pro- 
secuting its  voyage.     The  little  company  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  as 

--times  loved  to  call  them,  landed  on  the  barren  coast  of  Massa- 

ictts  at  a  spot  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth,  in 
memory  of  the  last  English  port  at  which  they  touched.     They  had 

L  to  face  the  long  hard  winter  of  the  north,  to  bear  sicknes* 
and  famine  ;  even  when  these  years  of  toil  and  suffering  had  passed 
there  was  a  time  when  "  they  knew  not  at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in 
the  morning."  Resolute  and  industrious  as  they  were,  their  progress 
was  very  slow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  numbered  only  lluw 
hundred  souls.  But  small  as  it  was,  the  colony  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished and  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  was  over.  "  Let  it  not  be 
grievous  unto  you,"  some  of  their  brethren  had  written  from  Englwl 
the  poor  emigrants  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  "  that  you  have 
been  instrumental  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  shall  be 
yours  to  the  world's  end." 
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From  the  moment  of  their  establishment  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Puritans  were  fixed  on  the  little  Puritan  settlement  in  North 
America,  The  sanction  of  the  Crown  was  necessary  to  raise  it  into  1 
\  colony  ;  and  the  aid  which  the  merchants  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire 
jave  to  the  realization  of  this  project  was  acknowledged  in  the  name 
3f  its  capital  Eight  days  before  announcing  his  resolve  to  govern  , 
txenceforth  without  Parliamenis,  Charles  granted  the  charter  which 
Established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  ;  ajid  by  the  Puritans  at  large 
the  grant  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  Providential  call.  Out  of  the 
bilure  of  their  great  constitutional  struggle,  and  the  pressing  danger 
to  "godliness"  in  England,  rose  the  dream  of  a  land  in  the  West 
where  religion  and  liberty  could  find  a  safe  and  lasting  home.  The 
third  Parliament  of  Charles  was  hardly  dissolved,  when  "conclusions" 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  colony  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic 
were  circulating  among-  gentry  and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the 
new  country  of  Massachusetts  were  talked  over  in  every  Puritan 
household.  The  proposal  was  welcomed  with  the  quiet,  stem 
enthusiasm  which  marked  the  temper  of  the  time ;  but  the  words 
of  a  well-known  minister  show  how  hard  it  was  even  for  the  sternest 
enthusiasts  to  tear  themselves  from  their  native  land.  "  I  shall 
rail  that  my  country,"  sa^d  John  Winthrop,  in  answer  to  feelings  of  this 
sort,  "where  I  may  most  glorify  Cod  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my 
dearest  friends."  The  answer  was  accepted,  and  the  Puritan  emigra- 
tion began  on  a  scale  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen.  The 
two  hundred  who  first  sailed  for  Salem  were  soon  followed  by  Win- 
throp himself  with  eight  hundred  men ;  and  seven  hundred  more 
followed  ere  the  first  year  of  the  Royal  tyranny  had  run  its  course. 
Nor  were  the  emigrants,  like  the  earlier  colonists  of  the  South, "  broken 
men,"  adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals  ;  or  simply  poor  men  and 
artisans,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Mayflo-wer.  They  were  in 
great  part  men  of  the  professional  and  middle  classes ;  some  of  them 
men  of  large  landed  estate,  some  zealous  clergymen  like  Cotton, 
Hooker,  and  Roger  Williams,  some  shrewd  London  lawyers,  or  young 
scholars  from  Oxford.  The  bulk  were  god-fearing  fanners  from  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  Eastern  counties.  They  desired  in  fact  "  only  the  best " 
as  sharers  in  their  enterprise ;  men  driven  forth  from  their  fatherland  not 
by  earthly  want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  thelustof  adventure,  but 
by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly  worship.  But  strong  as 
iffas  their  zeal,  it  was  not  without  a  wrench  that  they  tore  themselves 
ffom  their  EngLsh  homes,  "  Farewell,  dear  England  ! "  was  the  cry 
H'hich  burst  from  the  first  tittle  company  of  emigrants  as  its  shores 
laded  from  their  sight.  "  Our  hearts,"  wrote  Winthrop's  followers  to 
the  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "  shall  be  fountains  of  tears 
for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in 
the  wUdemess." 
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During  the  nerf  two  years,  as  the  sudden  terror  which  had  found  v. 
violent  an  outlet  in  Eliot's  warnings  died  for  the  moment  airav, 
ihere  was  a  lull  in  the  emigration.     But  the  measures  of  Laud  soon 
revived  the  panic  of  the  Puritans.    The  shrewdness  of  James  had  read 
the  very  heart  of  the  man,  when  Buckingham   pressed  for   his   fin; 
advancement  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.     ''  He  hath  a  restless  spirit,' 
said  the  old  King,  "which  cannot  see  when  things  are  well,  but  loves 
to  toss  and  change,  add  to  bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  reformatioii 
floating  in  his  ttwn  brain.     Talie  him  ivith  you,  but  by  my  soul  jcu 
will  repent  it."     Cold,  pedantic,  ridiculous,  superstitious  as  he  was  (be 
notes  in  his  diary  the  entry  of  a  robin-redbreast  into  his  study  as  a 
matter  of  grave  moment),  William  Laud  rose  out  of  the  mass  of  conrt- 
prdates  by  his  industrj-,  his  personal  unselfishness,  his   remarkabk 
capacity  for  administration.    At  a  later  period,  -when   immersed  ir 
State-business,  he  found  thne  to  acquire  so  complete  a  knovrledge  of 
commercial  affairs  that  the  London  merchants  themselves  owned  him 
a  master  in  matters  of  trade.     But  his  real  influence  was  derived  froir. 
the  unity  of  his  purpose.    He  directed  all  the  power  of  a  dear,  lanw 
mind,  and  a  dogged  will,  to  the  Tcaliiation  of  a  single  aim.    His  resoht 
was  to  raise  the  Church  of  England  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  real 
position  3S  a  branch,  though  a  reformed  branch,  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world  ;  protesting  alike  against  the  innovation! 
of  Rome  and  the  innovations  of  Calvin,  and  basing  its  doctrines  ano 
usages  on  those  of  the  Christian  communion  in  the  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  Council  of  Nicjea.  The  first  step  in  the  realization  of  such  > 
theory  was  the  severance  of  what  ever  ^es  had  hitherto  united  the  En^sl 
Churdi  to  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent.    In  Laud'STiew 
episcopal  succession  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Church,  and  by  their  re- 
jection  of  bishops,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistfc  Churches  of  Gennanj 
and  Switzerland  had  ceased  to  be  Churches  at  aH.    The  freedom  of 
worship  therefore  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  Huguenot  refijgw 
from  France,  or  the  Walloons  from  Flanders,  was  suddenly  withdnini ; 
and  the  requirement  of  conformity  with  the  Anglican  ritual  drove  them 
in  crowds  from  the  southern  ports  to  seek  toleration  in  Holland.   Tht 
same  conformity  was  required  from  the  English  soldiers  and  merchants    ^ 
abroad,  who  had  hitherto  attended  without  scruple  the  services  rf  tltt    i 
Calvinistic  churches.    The  English  ambassador  in  Paris  was  fbtWdden    - 
to  visit  the  Huguenot  conventicle  at  Charenton.    As  Laud  drew  fiutbK 
from  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent,  he  drew,  consciously  or  unMo-    >; 
sciously,  nearer  to  Rome.     His  theory  owned  Rome  as  a  true  braadi    - 
of  the  Church,  though  severed  from  that  of  England  by  crrots  wui    ? 
innovations  against  niiich  Laud  vigorously  protested.     But  witfi  ll"    i 
removal  of  these  obstacles  reunion  would  naturally  follow,  and  his  dr«l    -r 
was  that  of  bridging  over  ihegulf  which  ever  since  the  Rcfonnation  had   \ 
parted  the  two  Churches,    The  secret  ofler  of  3  cardinal's  hat  pnw'   la 
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Rome's  sense  that  Laud  was  dmng  bis  woife  for  her;  while  hisrejection 
□f  it,  and  luB  own  reiterated  protestatioDS,  prove  equally  that  he  was 
doing  it  un^nsdoosly.  Union  with  the  great  body  of  Catholicism, 
indeed,  he  r^arded  as  a  work  which  only  time  could  faring  about,  but 
for  which  he  could  prepare  the  Church  of  Eng^d  by  raising  it  to  a 
higher  standard  of  Catholic  feeling  and  Catholic  practice.  The  great 
obstacle  in  his  way  vas  the  Puritanism  of  nine-tenths  of  the  English 
people,  and  on  Puritanism  he  made  war  without  mercy.  No  sooner 
had  his  deration  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Church,  than  he  turned  die  Hi(^  Commission  in 
standing  attack  on  the  Puritan  ministers.  Rectoi?  and  vicars  were 
scolded,  suspended,  deprived  for  "  Gospel  preaching."  The  use  of 
the  surplice,  and  the  ceremonies  most  offensive  to  Puritan  feeling, 
were  enforced  in  every  parish.  The  lectures  founded  in  towns,  which 
were  the  favourite  posts  of  Puritan  preachers,  were  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. ThcT  found  a  re&ge  among  the  country  gentlemen,  and  the 
Archbishop  withdrew  from  die  country  gentlemen  the  privilege  of 
keying  ch^lains,  wiiich  diey  had  till  then  enjoyed.  As  parishes 
became  vacant  the  High  Church  bishops  filled  them  with  men  who 
denounced  Calvinism,  and  declared  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
to  be  part  of  the  law  of  God.  The  Puritans  soon  felt  the  stress  of 
tbia  process,  and  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  buying  up  the  appropria- 
Hnm<  of  livings,  and  securing  through  feeoffees  a  succession  of  Pro- 
testant ministers  in  the  parishes  of  which  they  were  patrons  :  but 
Land  cited  dte  feeofTees  into  the  Star  Chamber,  and  roughly  put 
an  end  to  them.  Nor  was  the  persecution  confined  to  the  dergy. 
Under  the  two  last  reigns  the  small  pocket-Bibles  called  the  Geneva 
Bibles  had  become  universally  popular  amongst  English  laymen 
but  tbeir  marginal  notes  were  found  to  savour  of  Calvinism,  and 
their  importation  was  prohibited.  The  habit  of  receiving  the  commu' 
nion  in  a  sitting  posture  had  become  common,  but  kneeling  was  now 
enforced,  and  hundreds  were  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  injunction.  A  more  galling  means  of  annoyance  was  found 
in  the  different  views  of  the  two  religious  parties  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday.  The  Puritans  identified  the  Lord's  day  with  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  transferred  to  the  one  the  strict  observances  which  were 
required  for  the  other.  The  Laudian  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
it  simply  as  one  among  the  holidays  of  the  Church,  and  encour^ed 
their  flocks  in  the  pastimes  ajid  recreations  after  service  which  had  been 
Common  before  the  Reformation.  The  Crown  under  James  had  taken 
part  with  the  High  Churchmen,  and  had  issued  a  "Book  of  Sport: 
which  recommended  certain  games  as  lawful  and  desirable  on  t1 
Iiord's  day.  The  Parliament,  as  might  be  expected,  was  stoutly  t 
the  other  side,  and  had  forbidden  Sunday  pastimes  by  statute.  The 
general  religious  sense  of  the  country  was  undoubtedly  tending 
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stricter  observance  of  the  day,  when  Laud  brought  the  contest  to  a 
sudden  issue.  He  summoned  the  Chief-Justice,  Richardson,  who  had 
enforced  the  statute  in  the  western  shires,  to  the  CouncU-table,  and 
rated  him  so  violently  that  the  old  man  came  out  complaining  he  had 
been  all  but  choked  by  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves.  He  then  ordered  ever;- 
minister  to  read  the  Royal  declaration  in  favour  of  Sunday  pastimes 
from  the  pulpit.  One  Puritan  minister  had  the  wit  to  obey,  and  to 
dose  the  reading  with  the  significant  hint,  "you  have  heard  read, 
good  people,  both  the  commandment  of  God  and  the  coramandmeiK 
of  man  !  Obey  which  you  pJease."  But  the  bulk  refused  to  comph 
with  the  Archbishop's  will  The  result  followed  at  which  Laud  no 
doubt  had  aimed.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  ministers  were  cited  before 
the  High  Commission,  and  silenced  or  deprived.  In  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  alone  thirty  parochial  ministers   were  expelled   from  their 

The  suppression  of  Puritanism  in  the  ranks  of  the  deigy  was  onlj 
a  preliminary  to  the  real  work  on  which  the  Archbishop's  mind  wis 
set,  the  preparation  for  Catholic  reunion  by  the  elevation  of  the  dergv 
to  a  Catholic  standard  in  doctrine  and  ritual.  l.aud  publicly  avoted 
his  preference  of  an  unmarried  to  a  married  priesthood.  Some  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  large  part  of  the  new  dcrgy  who  occupied  the  posts 
from  which  the  Puritan  ministers  had  been  driven,  advocated  doctrioH 
and  customs  which  the  Reformers  had  denounced  as  sheer  Papistry; 
the  practice,  for  instance,  of  auricular  confession,  a  real  presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.  One  prelate,  Montagu,  wis 
in  heart  a  convert  to  Rome.  Another,  Goodman,  died  acknowledging 
himself  a  Papist  Meanwhile  Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  civil  and  pohtical  status  of  the  clergy  to  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  ere  the  fatal  blow  of  the  Reformation  fell  on  the  priest- 
hood.  Among  the  archives  of  his  see  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume 
in  vellum,  containing  a  copy  of  such  records  in  the  Tower  as  concerned 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Its  compilation  was  entered  in  the 
Archbishop's  diary  as  one  among  the  "twenty-one  things  which  I 
have  projected  to  do  if  God  bless  me  in  them,"  and  as  among  the 
6fteen  to  which  before  his  fall  he  had  been  enabled  to  add  his 
emphatic  "  done."  The  power  of  the  Bishops'  Courts,  which  had  long 
fallen  into  decay,  revived  under  his  patronage.  In  1636  he  was  able 
to  induce  the  King  to  raise  a  prelate,  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the 
highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  that  of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  "No 
Churchman  had  it  since  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,"  Laud  commeots 
proudly.  "  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may 
have  honour,  and  the  State  seiAice  and  content  by  it.  And  now,  il 
the  Church  will  not  hold  up  themselves,  under  God  I  ihd  do  no  more* 
As  he  aimed  at  a  higher  standard  of  Catholicism  in  the  clergy,  so  he 
aimed  at  a  nearer  approach  to  the  pomp  of  Catholicism  in  puUie 
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lis  conduct  in  his  own  house  at  Lambeth  brings  out  with  sir-  ! 
less  the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  threw  himself  across 
s  instincts  of  a  time  when  the  spiritual  aspect  of  worship  E 
iwering  in  most  men's  minds  its  jesthetic  and  devotional 
3  noted  as  ^  fatal  omen  the  accident  which  marked  his  first 
^.ambeth  ;  for  the  overladen  ferry-boat  upset  in  the  passage 
t,  and  though  the  horses  and  servants  were  saved,  the 
I's  coach  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  But  no 
Ailly  as  he  might  note  it,  brought  a  moment's  hesitation 
d,  narrow  mind  of  the  new  Primate.  His  first  act,  he 
as  the  setting  about  a  restoration  of  his  chapel  ;  and,  as 
iged  it,  his  restoration  was  the  simple  undoing  of  all  that 
one  there  by  bis  predecessors  since  the  Reformation.  In 
time  iconoclasm  had  dashed  the  stained  glass  A-om  its 
n  Elizabeth's  time  the  communion  table  had  been  moved 
liddle  of  the  chapeU  It  was  probably  Abbot  iriio  bad 
he  organ  and  choir.  Abbot,  indeed,  had  put  the  finishing 
all  attempts  at  a  higher  ceremonial.  Neither  he  nor  his 
would  bow  at  the  name  of  Christ.  .  The  credence  table  had 
i.     Copes,  still  in  use  at  the  Communion  in  Parker's  day, 

to  be  used  in  Laud's.  Bare  as  its  worship  was,  however, 
of  Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
istical  buildings  of  the  time  \  it  had  seen  the  daily  worship 
rimate  since  Cranmer,  and  was  a  place  "  whither  many  of 
',  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as  well  strangers 
usually  resorted."  But  to  Laud  its  state  seemed  intolerable. 
icieristic  enei^  he  aided  with  his  own  hands  in  the  replace- 
le  painted  glass  in  its  windows,  and  racked  his  wits  in 
!  fragments  together.  The  glazier  was  scandalized  by  the 
Jtpress  command  to  repair  and  set  up  again  the  "broken 
1  the  east  window.     The  holy  table  was  removed  from  the 

set  altarwise  against  the  eastern  wall,  with  a  cloth  of  arras 
in  which  was  embroidered  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper, 
ate  woodwork  of  the  screen,  the  rich  copes  of  the  chaplain, 
:andlesticks,  the  credence  table,  the  organ  and  the  choir, 
ritual,  the  bowings  at  the  sacred  name,  the  genuflexions  to 
lade  the  chapel  at  last  such  a  model  of  worship  as  Laud 
f  he  could  not  exact  an  equal  pomp  of  devotion  in  other 
e  exacted  as  much  as  he  could.    Bowing  to  the  altar  was 

into  all  cathedral  churches.  A  loyal  injunction  ordered 
d  of  the  communion  table,  which  for  the  last  half-century 
d  in  almost  every  parish  church  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
to  its  pre-Reformation  position  in  the  chancel,  and  secured 
^nation  by  a  rail  The  removal  implied,  and  was  understood 
a  recognition  of  the  Keal  Presence,  and  a  denial  q(  \!Qft\ 
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doctrine  which  Englishmen  generally  held  about  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But,  strenuous  as  was  the  resistance  Laud  encounttred,  his  pertinacity 
and  severity  warred  it  down.  Vicars  who  denounced  the  change  from 
their  pulpits  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
Churchirardcns  who  refused  or  delayed  to  obey  the  injunction  were 
rated  at  the  Commission-table,  and  frightened  into  compliance. 

In  their  last  Remonstrance  to  the  King  the  Commons  had  denounced 
Laud  as  the  chief  assailant  of  the  Protestant  chaiacterof  the  Church  ri 
England;  and  every  year  of  his  Primacy  showed  him  bent  upon  justify- 
ing the  accusatioi;.  His  policy  was  no  longer  the  purely  conservalivt 
policy  of  Parker  or  Whitgift ;  it  was  aggressive  and  revoluticaiary. 
His  "  new  counsels  "  threw  whatever  force  there  was  in  the  feeling 
of  conservatism  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritan,  for  it  was  the  Puriia-i 
who  DOW  seemed  lo  be  defending  the  old  character  of  the  Church  of 
I  England  against  its  Primate's  attacks.  But  backed  as  Laud  was  by  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  the  struggle  became  more  hopeless  every  day. 
The  Puritan  saw  his  ministers  silenced  or  deprived,  his  Sabbath  pro- 
fened,  the  most  sacred  act  of  his  worship  brought  near,  as  he  fancied, 
to  the  Roman  mass.  Roman  doctrine  met  him  fi-om  the  pulpitt 
Roman  practices  met  him  in  the  Church.  Wc  can  hardly  wcmdet 
that  with  such  a  world  around  them  "godly  people  In  England  b^n 
to  apprehend  a  special  hand  of  Providence  in  raising  this  plantatioa' 
in  Massachusetts;  "and  their  hearts  were  generally  stirred  loconw 
over."  It  was  in  vain  that  weaker  men  returned  to  bring  news  of 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  told  how  two  hundred  of  the  new  comas 
had  perished  with  their  first  winter.  A  letter  from  Winthrop  told  So* 
the  rest  toiled  manfully  on.  "  We  now  enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ,'  fe 
wrote  to  those  at  home,  "  and  is  not  that  enough  ?  I  thank  God  I  lAi 
so  well  to  be  here  as  I  do  not  repent  my  coming.  I  would  not  hart 
altered  my  course  though  I  had  foreseen  a)i  these  afflictions.  I  aevn 
had  more  content  of  mind."  With  the  strength  and  manliness  of 
Puritanism,  its  bigotry  and  narrowness  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  too- 
Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister  who  held  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  conscience,  was  driven  from  the  new  settlement,  to  becoBte  i 
preacher  among  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  The  bitter  resentment 
stirred  in  the  emigianls  by  persecution  at  home  was  seen  in  tbdr 
abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  their  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bool: 
of  Common  Prayer,  The  intensity  of  its  religions  sentiments  luraed 
the  colony  into  a  theocracy.  "To  the  end  that  the  body  of  ti* 
Commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,  it  wzs  iK-detd 
and  agreed  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  ^ 
freedom  of  die  body  politic  but  snch  as  are  members  <A  soote  i 
the  churches  within  vat  bounds  of  the  sama"  As  Laud's  hanA 
grew  heavier  the  ntmiber  of  Purimn  emigrants  rose  i^st.  TbiM 
thousand  new  colonists  arrived  &om  England  in  si  single  yev.    TIm 
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landing  of  Hairy  Vane,  the  son  of  a  Secretary  of  State^  and  destined 
to  play  one  of  the  first  parts  in  the  coming  revolution,  seemed 
herald  the  coming  of  the  very  heads  of  the  Puritan  movement.  The 
story  that  a  Royal  embargo  alone  prevented  Cromwell  from  crossing 
the  seas  is  prot^bly  unfounded,  but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the 
great  change  which  followed  on  the  Scotch  rising  prevented  the  flight 
of  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Lord  Warwick  secured  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  Loid 
Brooke  b^an  negotiations  for  transferring  themselves  to  the  New 
World.  Hampden  purchased  a  traa  of  land  on  the  Narragansett 
The  growing  stream  of  meaner  emigrants  marks  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  time.  Between  the  sailing  of  Winthrop's  expedition  and  the 
assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  the  space,  that  is,  of  ten. 
eleven  years,  two  hundred  emigrant  ships  had  crossed  tike  Atlantic, 
and  twenty  thousand  Eogiiihmen  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  West, 


[AuiAirritus, — For  tii*  genewl  events  of  the  time,  sec  prerions  sect 
The  "  Strafford  Letters, "  and  tike  Calfndare  of  Domestic  State  Fapeislbr  this 
peoiid,  gire  its  real  hiKoiy.  ' '  Baillie's  Letters "  tell  the  stoiy  of  (he 
Scotch  risii^.  GeDcially,  Scotch  affiuis  may  be  best  itiuUed  ia  Mr.  Burton's 
idmiiabte  "HislQiy  of  Scotland."  Portraits  of  Weston,  and  most  o[  the 
statesmen  of  this  period,  may  be  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  Garendon's 
"  Histoiy  of  the  RebellioB. "] 


At  the  opening  of  his  Third  Parliament  Charles  had  tii"'*^  in 
aminous  words  that  the  continuance  of  Parliament  at  all  depended  on 
its  compliance  with  his  wilL  "  if  yon  do  not  your  duty,"  said  the 
King,  "mine  would  then  order  me  to  use  those  other  means  which 
God  has  put  into  my  hand."  The  threat,  however,  failed  to  break  the 
resistance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  ominoua  words  passed  into  a 
lettled  policy.  "We  have  showed,"  s^d  a  Proclaioation  which 
EoUowed  on  the  dissolution,  of  the  Honsea, "  by  our  frequent  meeting  our 
jeople,  our  love  to  the>  use  of  Pariiament ;  yet,  the  late  abuse  havii^ 
hr  thepiesent  driven  us  unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account 
^presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto  us  for  Parliament." 

Ho  Pariiament  in  fact  met  for  eleven  years.  But  it  would  be 
uqust  to  charge  die  Xing'  at  the  outset  of  this  period  with  any 
lignite  scheme  of  establishing  a  tyranny,  or  of  changing  what  hs 
conceived  to  be  the  older  constitution  of  the  lealm.  He  "hated  the 
rery  name  of  ParliamenB,"  but  is  spile  of  his  hate  he  bad  no  settled 
impose  of  abolisliinf  thav.  His  belief  was^  that  England  would  in 
jme  recover  it»  senses,  and  that  then  Parliament  mig^  le-assenible 
rithout  inconvenience  to  the  Crown.  In  the  interval,  however  long  it 
nigbt  be,  be  proposed  to  govecn  single-handed  by  the  use  of  "  thou 
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means  which  Ciod  had  put  into  his  hands."  Resistance,  indeed,  he 
was  resolved  to  put  down.  The  leaders  of  the  country  party  in  the 
last  Parliament  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  Eliot  died,  the  first 
martyr  of  English  liberty,  in  the  Tower.  Men  were  forbidden  to 
speak  of  the  re-assembling  of  a  Parliament.  Laud  was  encouraged 
to  break  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  Puritans  by  the  enforcement 
of  religious  uniformity.  But  here  the  King  stopped.  The  opportunity 
which  might  have  suggested  dreams  of  organized  despotism  to  a 
Richelieu,  suggested  only  means  of  filling  the  Exchequer  to  Charles. 
He  had  in  truth  neither  the  grandernor  the  meaner  instincts  of  the  bom 
tyiant.  He  did  not  seek  to  gain  an  absolute  power  over  his  people, 
because  he  believed  that  his  absolute  power  was  already  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  He  set  up  no  standing  army  to  secure  it 
partly  because  he  was  poor,  but  yet  more  because  his  faith  in  his 
position  was  such  that  he  never  dreamt  of  any  effectual  resistance. 
His  expedients  for  freeing  the  Crown  from  thai  dependence  on 
Parliaments  against  which  his  pride  as  a  sovereign  revolted  were 
simply  peace  and  economy.  To  secure  the  first  he  sacrificed  an 
opportunity  greater  than  ever  his  father  had  trodden  under  foot.  The 
fortunes  of  the  great  stru^le  in  Germany  were  suddenly  reversed  at  this 
juncture  by  the  appearance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  a  Swedish  army, 
in  the  heart  of  Germany.  Tilly  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  the  Catholic 
League  humbled  in  the  dust ;  Munich,  the  capital  of  its  Bavarian  leader, 
occupied  by  the  Swedish  army,  and  the  Lutheran  princes  of  North 
Germany  freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  soldiery  ;  while  the 
Emperor  himself,  trembling  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  driveo  to  call 
for  aid  from  Watlenstein,  an  adventurer  whose  ambition  he  dreaded,  but 
whose  army  could  alone  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  conqueror. 
The  ruin  that  James  had  wrought  was  suddenly  averted  ;  but  the 
victories  of  Protestantism  had  no  more  power  to  draw  Charles  out  of 
the  petty  circle  of  his  politics  at  home  than  its  defeats  had  had  power 
to  draw  James  out  of  the  circle  of  his  imbecile  diplomacy.  To 
support  Gustavus  by  arms,  or  even  by  an  imposing  neutrality,  meant  a 
charge  on  the  Royal  Treasury  which  necessitated  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
Commons  ;  and  this  appeal  Charles  was  resolved  never  to  make.  At 
the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle  therefore  he  patched  up  a  hasty  peace 
with  both  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
fell  back  from  any  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  His 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  pressing  question  of  revenot 
The  debt  was  a  large  one  ;  and  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Cion, 
unaided  by  parliamentary  supplies,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  ill 
ordinary  expenditure.  Charles  was  himself  frugal  and  laborious; 
and  the  administration  of  Weston,  the  new  Lord  Treasurer,  whom  be 
created  Earl  of  Portland,  contrasted  advantageously  with  the  waste 
and  extravagance  of  the  government  under  Buckingham.    But  ei 
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failed  V>  close  the  yawning  gulf  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  course  into 
which  Charles  was  driven  by  the  tinajicial  pressure  showed  with  bow 
wise  a  prescience  the  Commons  had  fixed  on  the  point  of  arbitrary 
taxation  as  the  chief  danger  to  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  curious  to  see  to  what  shifts  the  Royal  pride  was  driven  in  its 
effort  at  once  to  fill  the  Exchequer,and  yet  to  avoid, as  far  as  it  could,  any 
direct  breach  of  constitutional  law  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  dormant  powers  of  the  prerogative 
were  strained  to  their  utmost  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  force 
knighthood  on  the  landed  gentry  was  revived,  in  order  to  squeeze 
them  into  composition  for  the  refusal  of  it.  Fines  were  levied  on 
them  for  the  redress  of  defects  in  their  title-deeds.  A  Commission  of 
the  Forests  exacted  large  sums  from  the  neighbouring  landowners  for 
their  encroachments  on  Crown  lands.  London,  the  special  object  of 
courtly  disUke,  on  account  of  its  stubborn  Puritanism,  was  brought 
within  the  sweep  of  Royal  extortion  by  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal 
proclamation  which'  James  had  issued,  prohibiting  its  extension.  Every 
hou.<ie  throughout  the  large  suburban  districts  in  which  the  prohibition 
had  been  disregardedwas  only  saved  from  deinolition  by  the  payment  of 
three  years'  rental  to  the  Crown.  The  Treasury  gained  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  this  clever  stroke,  and  Charles  gained  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  great  city  whose  strength  and  resources  were  fatal  to 
him  in  the  coming  war.  Though  the  Catholics  were  no  longer  troubled 
by  any  active  persecution,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  in  heart  a 
Papist,  the  penury  of  the  Exchequer  forced  the  Crown  to 
the  old  system  of  fines  for  "recusancy."  Vexatious 
extortion  such  as  these  were  far  less  hurtful  to  the  State  than  the 
conversion  of  justice  into  a  means  of  supplying  the  Royal  necessities 
by  means  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Council  had  been  revived,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Wolsey  as  a  check  on 
the  nobles  ;  and  it  had  received  great  development,  especially  on  the 
side  of  criminal  law,  during  the  Tudor  reigns.  Forgery,  perjury,  riot, 
maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy,  were  the  chief  offences 
cognizable  in  this  Court,  but  its  scope  extended  to  every  misdemeanor, 
and  especially  to  charges  where,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  common 
law,  or  tlie  power  of  offenders,  justice  was  baffled  in  the  lower  Courts. 
I  Is  process  resembled  that  of  Chancery :  it  usually  acted  on  an  informa- 
tion laid  before  it  by  the  King's  Attorney.  Both  witnesses  and  accused 
were  examined  on  oath  by  special  interrogatories,  and  the  Court  ^ 
at  liberty  to  adjudge  any  punishment  short  of  death.  The  possession 
of  such  a  weapon  would  have  been  fatal  to  liberty  under  a  great 
tyrant ;  under  Charles  it  was  turned  simply  to  the  profit  of  the 
Exchequer.  Large  numbers  of  cases  which  would  ordinarily  have 
come  before  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  were  called  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  levyiiig  fines  for  the  Cfwift,    Tte.O, 
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;  accounts  for  the  eaannons  paiakiea  niiich  were  cycled 
of  3  trivial  character.  The  marriage  of  a  genUcman  witi 
Tnt.K<n  '  his  niece  was  punished  bj-  the  forfeitiue  of  twehw  thousand  poonds. 
li^S  and  fines  of  four  and  five  tbonsiutd  pounds  were  uranied  for  brawl? 
—  ■  between  lords  of  the  Court.  Money  for  the  fleet  was  procured  bv  a 
stretch  of  the  prerogatire  which  led  aAsrwaidi  to  the  great  contest 
over  ship-money.  The  legal  research  of  Noy,  one  of  the  law  ofncen 
of  the  Crown,  foond  precedents  among  the  records  in  tlie  Tower  for 
the  provision  of  ships  for  the  King's  use  by  the  port-towns  of  the 
kii^dom,  and  for  the  Airttishing  of  their  equipment  by  the  maritinie 
counties.  The  precedents  dated  from  times  when  no  permanent  fleet 
existed,  and  when  sea  warfare  was  waged  by  vessels  lent  for  the 
moment  by  the  rarions  ports.  But  they  were  seized  as  a  means  of 
equipping  a  permaneDt  navy  without  cost  to  the  Excheqaer  ;  and  the 
writs  which  were  issued  to  London  and  the  chief  English  ports  weit 
enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Shifts  of  this  kind,  however,  &i 
little  to  fill  the  Treasury,  ^reai  as  was  the  annoyance  they  caused 
Charles  was  driven  from  courses  of  doubtfdl  legality  to  a  more  open 
deiiance  of  law.  Monopolies,  abandoned  by  Elizabedi,  extingmshed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  under  James,  and  denounced  with  his  own  assent 
in  the  Petition  of  Right,  were  revived  on  a  scale  far  more  gigantic  than 
had  been  seen  before,  the  companies  who  undertook  them  paying  a  fi^Eed 
:dllty  on  their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the  original  concessitn 
of  the  monopoly.  Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  article  of 
I  domestic  consumption  fell  into  the  hands  of  monopolists,  and  rose  in 
!  price  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the  Crown.  "Thej' 
'  sup  in  our  cup,"  Colcpepper  .'said  .-iftcrwards  in  the  1-ong  Parliament. 
, "  they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  tit  by  our  tire ;  we  fmA  them  in  the  dje- 
(at,  the  wash  bowls,  and  the  powdering  tub.  They  share  with  the  cuto 
in  bis  box.  They  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head  to  foot."  NotUngi 
indeed,  better  marks  the  character  of  Chailes  than  his  conduct  as  to  die 
Petition  of  Right  He  had  given  his  assent  to  it,  he  was  fond  of 
bidding  Patliament  rely  on  hii  "  Royal  word,"  but  the  thongfat  of  bis 
^edge  seems  never  to  have  troubled  him  for  an  instant  From  the 
moment  he  began  his  career  of  government  without  a  Pariiamail 
every  one  of  the  abuses  he  had  promised  to  abolish,  soch  as  3)^ 
or  tampering  with  the  judges,  was  resorted  to  is  » 
ic  Hii  penury,  in  spite  of  the  financial  expedients  wt 
have  described,  drove  him  inevitably  on  to  the  fatal  ro^  of  illegal 
taxation.  The  exaction  of  Customs  duties  went  on  as  of  old  at  tlie 
pons.  Writs  weie  issued  for  the  levy  of  *  benevolences"  fnnn  tbe 
■hires.  The  resistance  of  the  London  merchants  was  imi^ily  pot 
down  by  the  Star  Chamber.  Chambers,  an  alderiTtan  of  London,  <rt>o 
complained  bitterly  that  men  were  worse  off  in  Tmkey  Aan  in 
England,  was  ruined  by  a  fine  of  two  Aonsand  poonds,  and  died 
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fmiken-bearted  in  ptiHm.  The  freeholders  of  th*  counties  were  more 
lifficutt  to  deal  with.  When  those  of  Cornwall  were  called  together 
It  Bodmin  to  contribute  to  a.voIuntary  loan,  half  the  hundreds  refused, 
uid  the  yield  <A  the  vest  came  to  Utile  inoie  than  two  thousand  pounds. 
One  of  the  Comishmen  has  left  an  amusing  record  of  the  scene  before 
:hc  Commissioners  appointed  for  assessment  of  the  loan.  "  Some  with 
;reat  words  and  threatenings,  some  with  persuawms,"  he  says,  "  were 
]rawn  to  it.  I  was  like  to  have  been  complimented  out  of  my  money  ; 
mit  knowing  wid)  whom  I  had  to  deal,  I  held,  when  I  tallced  with  them, 
Tiy  hands  fast  in  my  pockets." 

Veicatious  indeed  and  illegal  ns  were  Ae  proceedings  of  the  Crown,  I 
isxe  seems  to  hare  been  little  apprehension  of  any  permanent  danger 
;o  freedom  in  tie  country  at  kige.  To  those  who  read  the  letters  of 
:he  time  there  is  something  inexpressibly  tonching  in  the  general  faith  of 
Jtdr  writers  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Law.  Charles  was  obstinate, 
•tax  obstinacy  was  too  commcai  a  foible  amongst  Englishmen  to  rouse 
inj  vehement  resentment.  The  peojde  were  as  stubborn  as  tiieir  King, 
md  their  political  sense  told  them  that  the  sli^itest  disturbance  of 
tf^rs  must  shake  down  the  financial  &bric  which  Charies  was  slowly 
suilding  up,  and  force  him  back  on  subsidies  and  a  Parliament 
Meanwhile  they  would  w«tt  for  better  days,  and  their  patience  was 
tided  by  tbe  general  prosperity  of  the  coimtrj'.  The  long  peace  was 
Trodudng  its  inevitable  results  in  a  vast  extension  of  commerce  and  a 
ise  of  manufactures  in  the  towns  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
rieshland  was  being  brought  into  cultivation,  and  a  great  scheme  was 
iCt  on  foot  for  reclaiming  the  Fens.  The  new  wealth  of  the  country 
jentry,  through  the  increase  of  rent,  was  seen  in  the  spleodonr  of  the 
louses  which  they  were  raising.  The  contrast  of  this  peace  and 
prosperity  with  the  ruin  and  bloodshed  of  the  Continent  afforded  a 
-eady  argument  to  the  friends  of  the  King's  system.  So  tranquil  was 
!be  outer  appearance  of  the  country  that  in  Court  circles  all  sense  of 
langer  had  disappeared.  "  Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  privy 
ioimdnors,"  says  Msy,  "  would  ordinarily  laugh  when  the  word, 
liberty  of  the  subject,'  was  named."  There  were  coortiers  bold  enough 
o  express  didr  hope  that  "the  King  woold  never  need  any  more 
Pvliaments."  But  beneath  this  outer  calm  "the  country,''  Oarendon 
umestly  tells  nswbile  eulogizing  the  Peace,  "was  full  of  pride  and 
mitiny  and  discontent-"  Thousands,  as  we  have  seen,  were  quitting 
Bngland  for  America.  The  gentry  held  aloof  from  the  Court.  "  The 
nnnmon  people  in  the  generality  and  the  country  freeholders  would 
-attonally  argue  of  their  own  rights  and  the  oppressions  which  were 
aid  upon  them."  If  Chaifcs  was  content  to  decei\-e  himself,  there  was 
me  man  among  his  ministers  who  saw  that  the  people  were  right  in 
heir  policy  of  patience,  and  that  unless  other  measures  were  taken 
lie  fabric  of  Royal  despotism  would  fall  at  the  first  breath  of  adverse 
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fortune.  Sir  Thomas  Wen  tworth,  a  great  Yorkshire  landowner  and  ok 
of  the  representatives  of  his  county  in  Parliament,  had  stood  for  yean 
past  among  the  more  prcHninent  members  of  the  Country  party  in  the 
Commons.  But  from  the  first  moment  of  bis  appearance  in  public  his 
passionate  desire  had  been  to  find  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  he  was  already  connected 
with  the  Court,  he  had  secured  a  seat  in  Yorkshire  for  one  of  the  Royal 
ministeis,  and  was  believed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  a  peerage.  But 
the  consciousness  of  political  ability  which  spurred  his  ambition 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Buckingham  ;  and  the  haughty  pride  of  Weni- 
worth  was  flung  by  repeated  slights  into  an  attitude  of  opposition, 
whicl)  his  eloquence — grander  in  its  sudden  outbursts,  though  lesi 
earnest  and  sustained,  than  that  of  Eliot — soon  rendered  formid^le. 
But  his  patriotism  was  still  little  more  than  hostility  to  the  favourite, 
and  his  intrigues  at  Court  roused  Buckingham  to  crush,  by  a  sigiui 
insult,  the  rival  whose  genius  he  instinctively  dreaded.  While  sitting  in 
his  court  as  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Wentworth  received  the  announcement 
of  his  dismissal  fromoffice,  andof  the  gift  of  his  post  to  Sir  John  Savile, 
his  rival  in  the  county.  "  Since  they  will  thus  weakly  breathe  on  me  a 
seeming  disgrace  in  the  public  face  of  my  country,"  he  said  with  i 
characteristic  outburst  of  contemptuous  pride,  "  I  shall  crave  leave  to 
wipe  it  away  as  openly,  as  easily  1 "  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  finnt  d 
the  Commons  in  urging  the  Petition  of  Right.  Whether  in  that  criss 
of  Wentworth's  life  some  nobler  impulse,  some  true  passion  for  th( 
freedom  he  was  to  betray  mingled  with  his  thirst  for  revenge,  it  is  hard 
telL  But  his  words  were  words  of  fire.  "  If  he  did  not  faithfiilly 
ist  for  the  common  liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  preserved  whole  and 
ire,"  it  was  thus  he  closed  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  Petition,  "it 
was  his  desire  that  he  might  be  set  as  a  beacon  on  a  hill  for  all  men 
else  to  wonder  at." 

It  is  Lis  such  a  beacon  that  his  name  has  stood  from  that  time  to  this- 
Thc  death  of  Buckingham  had  no  sooner  removed  the  obstacle  thu 
stood  between  his  ambition  and  the  end  at  which  it  had  aimed  through- 
out, than  the  cloak  of  patriotism  was  flung  by.  Wentworth  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Council,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board  be 
promised  to  "vindicate  the  Monarchy  for  ever  firom  the  conditicoi 
and  restraints  of  subjects."  So  great  was  the  faith  in  his  zeal  and 
power  which  he  knew  how  to  breathe  into  his  Royal  master,  thai 
he  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  rewarded  with  the  high  post 
I  of  Lord  President  of  the  North.  Charles  had  good  ground  for  this 
rapid  confidence  in  his  new  nunister.  In  Wentworth,  or  as  we  Bay 
call  him  from  the  title  he  assumed  at  the  close  of  his  lif^  in  die 
Earl  of  Strafford,  the  very  genius  of  tyranny  was  embodied  He 
was  far  too  clear-sighted  to  share  his  master's  belief  that  the  arbitnif 
power  which  Charles  was  wielding  formed  any  part  of  the  oU  con- 
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stitution  of  the  country,  or  to  believe  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
would  so  change  the  temper  of  Englishmen  as  to  reconcile  them 
to  despotism.  Me  knew  that  absolute  rule  was  a  new  thing  in  England, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  permanently  establishing  it  was  not  by 
reasoning,  or  by  the  force  of  custom,  but  by  the  force  of  fear.  His 
system  was  the  expression  of  his  own  inner  temper  ;  and  the  dark 
gloomy  countenance,  the  full  heavy  eye,  which  meet  qs  in  Strafford's 
portrait  are  the  best  commentary  on  his  policy  ol  "  Thorough."  It  was 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  genius,  by  the  terror  his  violence  inspired 
amid  the  meaner  men  whom  Buckingham  had  lef),  by  the  general 
sense  of  his  power,  that  he  had  forced  himself  upon  the  Court.  He 
had  none  of  the  small  arts  of  a  courtier,  Hb  air  was  that  of  a  silent, 
proud,  passionate  man  ;  when  he  first  appeared  at  Whitehall  his  rough 
uncourtly  manners  provoked  a  smile  in  the  Royal  circle,  but  the  smile 
soon  died  into  a  general  hate.  The  Queen,  frivolous  and  meddlesome 
as  she  was,  detested  him  ;  his  fellow-ministers  intrigued  against  him, 
and  seiied  on  his  hot  speeches  against  the  great  lords,  his  quarrels 
with  the  Royal  household,  his  transports  of  passion  at  the  very  Council- 
table,  to  ruin  him  in  his  master's  favour.  The  King  himself,  while 
steadily  supporting  him  against  his  rivals,  was  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand his  drift  Charles  valued  him  as  an  administrator,  disdainfiil 
of  private  ends,  crushing  great  and  small  with  the  same  haughty 
indifference  to  men's  love  or  hate,  and  devoted  to  the  one  aim  of 
building  up  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But  in  his  purpose  of  preparing 
for  the  great  struggle  with  freedom  which  he  saw  before  him,  of  building 
up  by  force  such  a  despotism  in  England  as  Richelieu  was  building  up 
in  France,  and  of  thus  making  England  as  great  in  Europe  as  France 
had  been  made  by  Richelieu,  he  could  look  for  little  sympathy  and  less 
help  from  the  King. 

Wentworth's  genius  turned  impatiently  to  a  sphere  where  it  could  act 
alone,  untrammelled  by  the  hindrances  it  encountered  at  home.  His  '' 
purpiose  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  contest  by  the  provision  of  a 
fixed  revenue,  arsenals,  fortresses,  and  a  standing  army,  and  it  was  in 
Ireland  that  be  resolved  to  find  them.  He  saw  in  the  miserable 
country  which  had  hitherto  been  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Crown  the  lever  he  needed  for  the  overthrow  of  English  freedom.  It 
was  easy  by  the  balance  of  Catholic  against  Protestant  to  make  both 
parties  dependent  on  the  Royal  authority  ;  the  rights  of  conquest, 
which  in  Strafford's  theory  vested  the  whole  land  in  the  absolute 
possession  of  the  Crown,  gave  him  a  large  field  for  his  administrative 
abiUty;  and  for  the  rest  he  trusted,  and  trusted  justly,  to  theforce  of 
his  genius  and  of  his  will.  In  a  few  years  after  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  his  aim  seemed  all  but  realized.  "  The  King,"  he 
wrote  to  Laud, "  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be." 
Wentworth's  government  indeed  was  a  mere  rule  of  terror.   Archbishop 
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Usher,  with  almost  every  name  whidi  we  can  respect  in  the  island,  was 
the  object  of  hb  insult  and  oppression.  His  tyranny  strode  over  all  legal 
bounds.  A  few  insolent  words,  construed  as  mutiny,  were  enough  to 
bring  Lord  Mountnorris  before  a  council  of  war,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a 
sentence  of  death.  In  one  instance  Wentworth  stooped  to  use  his  power 
for  the  basest  personal  ends  :  anadulterouspassionfor  the  Chancellor's 
daughter-in-law  led  him  to  order  that  peer  to  settle  his  estate  in  her 
favoDr,  and,  cmhis  refusal,  to  deprive  him  of  ofltce.  But  such  instances 
were  rare.  His  tyranny  aimed  at  public  ends,  and  in  Ireland  the 
beary  hand  of  a  single  despot  delivered  the  mass  of  the  people  at  any 
rate  from  the  local  despotism  of  a  hundred  masters.  Tlte  Irish  land- 
owners were  for  the  first  time  made  to  feel  themselves  amenable  to  the 
law.  Justice  was  enforced,  ontrsge  was  repressed,  the  condition  of 
the  cler^gy  was  to  some  extent  raised,  the  sea  was  cleared  of  the  pirates 
who  infested  it.  The  foundation  of  the  Unen  mantifacture  which  was 
to  bring  wealth  to  Ulster,  and  the  ^irst  development  of  Irish  commerce, 
date  from  the  Lientenaney  of  Wentworth.  But  good  government  was 
only  a  means  with  him  for  further  ends.  The  noblest  worlt  to  be  done 
in  Ireland  was  the  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  an  obliteration  of  the  anger  and  thirst  fbr  Ten- 
geance  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Ulster  Plantation.  StraJTord, 
on  the  other  hand,  angered  the  Protestants  by  a  toleration  of  Catholic 
worship  and  a  suspension  of  the  persecution  which  bad  feebly  tM^ini 
against  the  priesthood,  while  he  fed  the  irritation  of  the  Catholics  bf 
schemes  for  a  Plantation  of  Connaught  His  whole  aim  was  to  »- 
courage  a  disunion  which  left  both  parties  dependent  for  snppoit  and 
protection  on  the  Crown.  It  was  a  policy  which  was  to  end  in  bringing 
about  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  Massacre,  the  vengeance  of  Crtnnwell, 
and  the  long  series  of  atrocities  on  both  sides  which  make  the  story  of 
the  country  he  rained  so  terrible  to  tell.  But  for  the  hour  it  left  Ireland 
helpless  in  his  hands.  He  had  doubled  the  revenue.  He  had  raised  an 
army.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  panic  with 
which  Charles  heard  bis  project,  to  summon  an  Irish  Parliament.  His 
aim  was  to  read  a  lesson  to  England  and  the  King,  by  showing  how 
completely  that  dreaded  thing,  a  Parliament,  coald  be  made  tiie  origan 
of  the  Royal  will ;  and  his  success  was  complete.  Two-thinls,  indeed, 
of  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  the  representatives  of 
wretched  villages,  the  pocket-boroughs  of  the  Crown ;  while  absort 
peers  were  forced  to  send  in  their  proxies  to  the  Cemndl  to  be  used  at 
its  pleasure.  But  precautions  were  hardly  needed.  The  two  House 
trembled  at  the  stern  master  who  bade  their  members  not  let  the  King 
"  find  them  mattering,  or,  to  speak  it  more  truly,  mudnyiDg  in  conKfi," 
mnd  voted  with  a  perfect  docility  the  means  of  maintaining  an  army  rf 
five  thousand  foot  and  five  htmdred  horse.  Even  had  the  subsidybecn 
refused,  die  resuh  would  have  been  the  same.    "  I  would  undertake," 
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e  Strafford, "  upon  the  peril  of  my  bead,  to  make  the  King's  army 
to  subsist  and  to  provide  for  itself  among  them  without  their  help." 
hile  Strafford  was  thus  working  out  his  system  of  "Thorough"  i 
ne  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  it  was  being  carried  out  on  the 
r  by  a  mind  inferior,  indeed,  to  his  own  in  genius,  but  almost 
\  to  it  in  cour:^  and  tenacity.  On  the  death  of  Weslon,  Laud ;  ' 
me  virtually  £ist  minister  of  die  Crown  at  the  English  Council-  ' 
d.  We  have  already  seen  with  what  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous 
ity  he  was  crushing  Puritanism  in  the  English  Church,  and 
ing  Puritan  ministers  from  English  pulpits ;  and  in  this  work  his 
position  enabled  him  to  back  the  authority  of  the  High  Commis- 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It  was  a  work,  indeed, 
:h  to  I^aud's  mind  was  at  once  dvil  and  religious  :  he  had  allied 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  witii  that  of  absolutism  in  the 
e  ;  and,  while  borrowing  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  ousb  ecclesi- 
:al  liberty,  he  brought  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  bear  on  the 
of  civil  freedom.  But  his  power  stopped  at  the  Scotch  ftontier. 
)ss  the  Border  stood  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  without  a  ritual, 
elled  on  the  doctrine  and  system  of  Geneva,  Calvinist  in  teaching 
in  government.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  Church  gave  coun- 
nce  to  English  Puritanism,  and  threatened  in  any  hour  of  eccle- 
:icat  weakness  to  bring  a  Presbyterian  influence  to  bear  on  the 
rch  of  England.  With  Scotland,  indeed.  Laud  conld  only  deal 
rectly  through  Charles,  for  the  Kingwasj^ous  of  any  interference 
lis  English  ministers  or  Parliament  with  his  Kortbem  Kingdom. 
Charles  was  himself  earnest  to  deal  with  it.  He  had  imbibed 
father's  hatred  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  «nd  from  the  outset  of 
reign  he  had  been  making  advance  after  advance  towards  the  re- 
blishment  of  Episcopacy.  To  understand,  however,  \riiat  had  been 
;,  and  the  relations  which  had  by  this  time  gnrwn  np  between 
iand  and  its  King,  we  must  take  up  again  the  brief  thread  of  its 
>ry  which  we  broke  at  the  moment  whoi  Mary  fled  for  lefnge 
'  die  English  IxiTdeT. 

fler  a  few  years  of  wise  and  able  rule,  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
er  the  Earl  of  Morray  had  been  interrupted  by  his  assassination, 
■ha  revival  of  the  Queen's  faction,  and  by  the  renewal  of  civil  war. 
reaction,  however,  was  a  brief  one,  and  the  general  horror  excited 
the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
bolic  cause.  Edinbuigh,  the  last  fortress  held  in  Mary's  name, 
endered  to  an  English  force  sent  by  Eltzabedi ;  and  its  captain,  the 
'alrous  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  was  hung  for  treason  at  the  market- 
is.  The  people  of  the  Lowlands,  indeed,  were  now  stanch  for  the 
'  &ith  ;  and  the  Protestant  Church  rose  rapidly  after  the  death  of 
nc  into  a  power  which  appealed  at  every  critical  juncture  to  the 
per  fedii^  of  the  nation  at  large.    In  the  battle  with  Catfaoltcism 
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the  bishops  had  clung  to  the  old  religion  ;  and  the  new  faith,  lefi 
without  episcopal  interference,  and  influenced  by  the  Genevan  traininf 
of  Knox,  borrowed  from  Calvin  its  model  of  Church  government,  a; 
borrowed  its  theology.  The  system  of  Presbyterian  ism,  as  it  grew  up 
at  the  outset  without  direct  recognition  from  the  law,  bound  Scotlami 
together  by  its  administrative  organization,  its  church  synods  aid 
general  assemblies,  while  it  called  the  people  at  large,  by  the  power  il 
conferred  upon  the  lay  elders  in  each  congregation,  to  a  voice,  and,  as  il 
proved,  a  decisive  voice,  in  the  administration  of  aifairs.  Its  govern- 
ment by  ministers  gave  ii  the  look  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  bui 
no  Church  constitution  has  proved  in  practice  so  democratic  as  that  of 
Scotland.  Its  influence  in  raising  the  nation  at  large  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  own  power  is  shown  by  the  change  which  passes,  from  the 
moment  of  its  final  establishment,  over  the  face  of  Scotch  hiitoi)'. 
The  country  ceases  to  belong  to  the  great  nobles,  who  had  turned  il 
into  their  battle  ground  ever  since  the  death  of  Bruce.  After  du 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  ci^'il  war, 
ruled  the  country  for  five  years  with  a  wise  and  steady  band,  the 
possession  of  the  young  sovereign,  J:imes  the  Sixth,  was  disputed  indeed 
by  one  noble  and  another ;  but  the  power  of  the  Church  was  feh  moit 
more  over  nobles  and  King.  Melville,  who  had  succeeded  to 
much  of  Knox's  authority,  claimed  for  the  ecclesiastical  body  & 
independence  of  the  State  which  James  hardly  dared  to  resent  ;  whil 
he  writhed  helplessly  beneath  the  sway  which  public  opinion,  expressed 
through  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  exercised  over  die  d^il 
govenmient.  In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Armada  his  hands  were  fettered 
by  the  league  with  England  which  it  forced  upon  him.  The  democratic 
boldness  of  Calvinism  allied  itself  with  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Presby- 
n  ministers  in  iheir  dealings  with  the  Crown.  Melville  in  open 
Council  took  James  by  the  sleeve,  and  called  him  "  God's  silly  vassal!' 
There  are  two  Kings,"  he  told  him,  when  James  extolled  his  Roy»l 
authority,  "  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is  Christ  Jesus 
King,  and  His  Kingdom  the  Kirk,  whose  subject  lung  James  the 
Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but 
member."  The  words  and  tone  of  the  great  preacher  were  bitterly 
remembered  when  James  mounted  the  Enghsh  throne.  "A  Scottid 
I  Presbytery,"  he  said  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "as  well 
'fitteth  with  Monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil!  No  Bishop,  no  King!' 
But  Scotland  was  resolved  on  "  no  bishop."  Episcopacy  had  becoiM 
I  identified  among  the  more  zealous  Scotchmen  with  the  old  CatholidsiB 
I  they  had  shaken  off.  When  he  appeared  at  a  later  time  before  the 
I  English  Council-table,  Melville  took  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
I  the  sleeves  of  his  rochet,  and,  shaking  them  in  his  manner,  called 
j  them  Romish  rags,  and  the  mark  of  the  BeasL  Four  year^  therefine, 
I  after  the  ruin  of  the  Armada,  Episcopacy  was  formally  aboSsbed,  and 
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le  Presbyterian  system  established  by  law  as  the  mode  of  government 
r  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  rule  of  the  Uturch  was  placed  ia  a 
«neral  Assembly,  with  subordinate  Provincial  Synods,  Presbyteries, 
nd  Kirk  Sessions,  by  which  its  discipline  was  carried  down  to  every 
lember  of  a  congregation.  As  yet,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
issembly  was  hardly  felt  north  of  the  Tay,  while  the  system  of  Pres- 
ytery  had  by  no  means  won  the  hold  it  aftcTwards  gained  over  the 
eople,  even  to  the  south  of  that  river ;  and  James  had  no  sooner 
Licceeded  to  the  EngUsh  throne  than  he  used  his  new  power  in  a 
tni^le  to  undo  the  work  which  had  been  done.  Melville,  after  his 
comful  protest  at  the  Council-table,  was  banished  from  Scotland,  and 
ied  in  exile  at  Sedan.  The  old  sees  were  restored,  and  three  of  the 
ew  bishops  were  consecrated  in  England,  and  returned  to  communi- 
ate  the  gift  of  Apostolical  succession  to  their  colle^^es.  But  Epis- 
opacy  remained  simply  a  name.  The  Presbyterian  organization 
emained  untouched  in  doctrine  or  discipline.  All  that  James  could  do 
ras  to  set  his  prelates  to  pjeslde  as  permanent  moderators  in  the  pro- 
incial  synods,  and  to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  meeting  without 
ummons  from  the  Crown.  The  struggle,  however,  went  on  throughout 
lis  reign  with  varying  success.  An  attempt  to  vest  the  govetnment  of 
he  Church  in  the  King  and  Bishops  was  foiled  by  the  protest  of  the 
'resbyterian  party ;  but  a  General  Assembly,  gathered  at  Perth,  was 
aduced  to  adopt  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  practices  most  distasteful 
0  them.  The  earlier  policy  of  Charles,  though  it  followed  his  father's 
ine  of  action,  efTected  little  save  a  partial  restoradon  of  Church-lands, 
rhich  the  lords  were  forced  to  surrender.  But  Laud  had  no  sooner 
•ecome  minister  than  his  vigorous  action  made  itself  felt.  The  King*! 
iTSt  acts  were  directed  rather  to  points  of  outer  observance  than  tc 
ny  attack  on  the  actual  fabric  of  Presbyterian  organization.  The 
Estates  were  induced  to  withdraw  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  apparel 
rom  the  Assembly,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  Crown  ;  a  step  ! 
allowed  by  a  resumption  of  their  episcopal  costume  on  the  part  of  the 
>COtch  bishops.  When  the  Bishop  of  Moray  preached  before  Charles 
Q  his  rochet,  on  the  King's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  it  was  the  first  inst 
if  its  use  since  the  Reformation.  The  innovation  was  followed  by  the 
ssue  of  a  Royal  warrant  which  directed  all  ministers  to  use  the  suipUce 
n  divine  worship.  From  costume,  however,  the  busy  minister  soon 
lassed  to  weightier  mattera.  Many  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had 
'ainly  invited  James  to  draw  his  Scotch  "subjects  to  a  nearer  conjunc- 
ion  with  the  litui^  and  canons  of  this  nation."  "  I  sent  him  back 
i£ain,"  said  the  shrewd  old  King,  "with  the  frivolous  draft  he  had 
Irawn.  For  all  that,  he  feared  not  my  anger,  but  assaulted  me  again 
rith  another  ill-£uigled  platform  to  make  that  stubtx>m  Kirk  stoop 
nore  to  the  English  platform,  but  I  durst  not  play  fast  and  loose  with 
ny  word.    He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people,"    But  Laud 
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had  known  how  to  wait,  and  his  time  had  come  at  last.  A  i 
diocese,  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  created,  and  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews  was  named  chancellor  of  the  realm.  A  book  of  Canoni. 
issued  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King,  ignored  Assembly  and  EA 
Session,  and  practically  abolished  the  whole  Presbyterian  system. 
As  daring  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative  superseded  what  was  known  ai 
Knox's  Liturgy^the  book  of  Conunoa  Order  drawn  np  on  the  Genevan 
I  model  by  that  Reformer,  and  generally  used  throughout  Scotland— by 
I  a  new  Liturgy  based  on  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
'  Liturgy  and  Canons  had  been  Laud's  own  handiwork  ;  in  their  com- 
I  position  the  General  Assembly  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  reci^- 
nized,  and  to  enforce  them  on  Scotland  was  to  effect  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution  of  the  most  serious  kind.  The  books,  however,  were  backed 
by  a  Royal  Injunction,  and  Laud  flattered  himself  that  tlie  rcvolutian 
had  been  wrought. 

Triuraphant  in  Scotland,  with  Scotch  Fi esby Eerianisn — as  he 
:  fancied — at  his  feet,  Laud's  hand  fell  heavier  than  ever  on  tin 
English  Puritans.  There  were  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  wiiicb 
might  have  made  even  a  bolder  man  pause.  Thousands,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  "flie  best"  scholars,  merchants,  lawyer^  fanners,  wae 
flying  over  the  Atlantic  to  seek  freedom  and  polity  of  leEpai 
in  the  wilderness-  Great  landowners  and  nobles  were  preparing  to 
follow.  Hundreds  of  ministers  bad  quitted  their  paxsonages  rather 
than  abet  the  Royal  insult  to  the  sanctity  of  die  Sabbath.  The 
Puritans  who  remained  among  the  detgy  wen;  giving  np  their  homes 
rather  than  consent  to  the  change  of  the  Sacred  table  into  an  atar, 
or  to  silence  in  their  protests  against  the  new  Popery.  The  noblest 
of  living  Englishmen  refused  to  become  the  priest  of  a  Church  whose 
ministry  could  only  be  "bought  with  servitude  and  ffirspealnnK." 
We  have  seen  John  Milton  leave  Cambridge,  self-dedicated  "  to  Unt 
same  lot,  however  mean  or  high,  to  which  time  leada  me  and  die 
will  of  Heaven."  But  the  lot  to  ^diidi  these  called  him  was  not 
the  ministerial  ofRcc  to  which  hehadbeendestinedfromhischildhoa^ 
In  later  Ufa  he  told  bitterly  the  story,  how  he  had  been  "  Churcb-ouUd 
by  the  prelates."  "  Coming  to  Bome  maturity  of  years,  and  pertieiviiig 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church,  that  he  who  would  take 
orden  nniat  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oadi  withal,  wbidt  unlesB  be 
took  with  a  coiucience  that  would  retch  he  mnst  other  sbaigbt 
pcijuie  or  split  his&jth,  I  thought  it  better  tD  prefer  a.  blameless  sftaux 
before  the  sacied  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  witb-  aorntnde 
and  forswearing."  In  s(nte  therefore  of  his  father's  regrets,  he  retiied 
t»  a,  new  borne  whidi  the  scrivener  had  fisund  at  Hortacr  a  village  in 
the  ne^honihood  of  Windsor,  and  quietly  busied  himsdf  with  lAidf 
and  poetry.  The  poetic  impulse  of  the  Renascence  had  been  slowly 
dying  away  under  the  Stuaits.  The  stags  was  falling  into  mere  coane- 
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and  horror  ;  Sbakspere  had  died  quietly  at  Stratford  in  Milton's 
Ihood ;  the  last  and  worst  pUy  of  Ben  Joiuon  appeared  in  the  year 
il  settlement. at  Horton  ;  and  though  Ford  and  Massinger  still  1 
ired  on,  there  were  no  successors  for  them  but  Shirley  and 
cnant.  The  philosophic  and  meditative  taste  of  the  age  had  pro- 
:d  indeed  poetic  schools  of  its  own :  poetic  satire  had  become 
ianable  in  Kail,  better  known  afterwards  as  a  bishop,  and  had 
I  carried  on  vigorously  by  George  Wither ;  the  so-called  "  meta- 
ncal"  poetry,  the  vigorous  and  pidiy  expression  of  a  cold  and 
:aic  good  sense  began  with  Sir  John  Davies,  and  baried  itself  in 
astic  affectations  in  Donne ;  religTons  verse  had  become  popular 
fie  gloomy  allegories  of  Quades  and  the  tender  refinement  which 
g^es  through  a  jungle  of  puns  and  extravagnnces  in  George 
bert.  But  what  poetic  life  really  remained  was  to  be  found 
r  in  the  caressing  fency  and  lirely  badinage  of  lyric  singers  like 
lick,  whose  grace  is  untouched  by  passion  and  often  i£sligured  by 
■scness,  and  pedantry ;  or  in  the  school  of  SpensCT's  more  direct 
:essois  where  Brown,  in  his  pastorals,  and  the  two  Fletclfers, 
neas  and  Giles,  in  their  unreadable  allegories,  stilT  preserved  some- 
g  of  dnr  master's  sweetness,  if  Ihey  preserved  nothing'  of  his 
'cr.  Milton  was  himself  a  Spenserian ;  he  owned  to  Dryden  in 
r  years  dial  "  Spenser  was  his  original,"  and  in  some  of  his  earBest 
s  at  Horton  he  dwdls  lovingly  on  "thes^e  and  solCRm  tunes"  of 
"  Faerie  Queoi,"  its  **  forests  and  otcfaanb&ents  drear,  where  more 
aeant  than  meets  the  ^f."  Bnt  of  the  weakness  and  ^ectxtion 
ch  characterned  Spenser's  succesois  he  bad  not  a  trace.  In  the 
Uegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  the  first  results  of  his  letirement  at 
rton,  we  catch  again  the  fancr  and  melody  of  the  Elizabethait 
ie,  the  wealth  of  its  imagery,  its  wide  sympadiy  with  nature  and 
1.    There  is  a  loss,  periiaps,  of  the  older  freedom  and  spontsBeityof 

Renascence,,  a  riietortcal  ladier  than  passionate  turn  in  the  young- 
t,a  striidngabsenceof  dramaticpawer,  and  a  want  of  precisioo  and 
ctness  even  in  his  picCtuesque  toncfaa.  Milton's  imagination  is  not 
■ng  enongh  to  identify  him  with  the  worid  which  be  im^ines  ;  he 
ids  apart  frinn  it^  and  looks  at  it  is  from  a  distance,  ordering  it 
1  arranging  it  at  bis  will.  Bat  if  in  this  respect  he  falls,  both  in  his 
tier  and  later  poems,  br  below  Shaksperc  oc  Spenser,  the  deficiency 
lU  but  compensated  by  his  Mobleaess  of  fteling  and  expressi«R, 

severity  of  his  taste,  his  snstaaed  dignity^  and  the  perieetness  and 
ipletenesB  of  hb  work  Themoial  grandeur  of  tihe  Puritan  Liemhes, 
n  in  these  lighter  pieces  of  Us  youth,  ttoougfa  every  line.  The 
omus,"  fdanaed  as  a  masque  br  the  festivities  which  the  Earl  of 
dgewater  was  hokling  at  Ludlow  Castl^  rises  into  wit  abnosc  im- 
sioned  pleading  for  the  love  of  virtue, 
fhe  historic  intttest  of  Milton's  "  Conms,"  lies  in  its  fonning  part  of 
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a  protest  made  by  the  more  cultured  Puritans  at  this  time  agajnst  the 
g'loomier  bigotry  which  persecution  was  fostering  In  the  party  at  lar^. 
The  patience  of  Englishmen,  in  fact,  was  slowly  wearing  out.  There 
was  a  sudden  upgrowth  of  virulent  pamphlets  of  the  old  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  type.     Men,  whose  names  no  one  asked,  hawked  libels,  whose 

'  authorship  no  one  knew,  from  the  door  of  the  tradesman  to  the  door  of 
the  squire.  As  the  hopes  of  a  Parliament  grew  fainter,  and  men  de- 
spaired of  any  legal  remedy,  violent  and  weak-headed  fanatics  came,  as 
at  such  times  they  always  come,  to  the  front.  Leighton,  the  father  of 
the  saintly  Archbishop  of  that  name,  had  given  a  specimen  of  their  tone 

'  at  the  outset  of  this  period,  by  denouncing  the  prelates  as  men  of  blood, 
Episcopacy  as  Antichrist,  and  the  Popish  queen  as  a  daughter  of  Heih. 
The  "  Histrio-mastrix  "  of  Prymie,  a  lawyer  distinguished  for  his  consti- 
tutional knowledge,  but  the  most  obstinate  and  narrow-minded  of  men, 
marked  the  deepening  of  Puritan  bigotry  under  the  fostering  warmth  of 
Laud's  persecution.  The  book  was  an  attack  on  players  as  the  minis- 
ters of  Satan,  on  theatres  as  the  Devil's  chapels,  on  hunting,  maypoles, 
the  decking  of  houses  at  Christmas  with  evergreens,  on  cards,  music, 
and  false  hair.  The  attack  on  the  stage  was  as  offensive  to  the  more 
cultured  minds  among  the  Puritan  party  as  to  the  Court  itself ;  Seldeo 
and  Whitelock  took  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  the  grand  masque  bi 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  resolved  to  answer  its  challenge,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Milton  wrote  his  masque  of  "  Comus,"  for  Ludlow  Castle. 
To  leave  Prynne,  however,  simply  to  the  censure  of  wiser  men  than  hini- 
self  was  too  sensible  a  course  for  the  angry  Primate.  Noman  wasever 
sent  to  prison  before  or  since  for  such  a  sheer  mass  of  nonsense ;  but 
the  prison  with  which  Laud  rewarded  Prynnc's  enormous  folio  tamed 
bis  spirit  so  little  that  a  new  tract  written  within  its  walls  attacked  the 
bishops  as  devouring  wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer.  A  fellow-prisooo', 
John  Bastwick,  declared  in  his  "  Lilany"  that  "  Hell  was  broke  loose, 
and  the  Devils  in  surplices,  hoods,  copes,  and  rochets,  were  come 
among  us."  Burton,  a  London  clergyman  silenced  by  the  High  Cont- 
mission,  called  on  all  Christians  to  resist  the  bishops  as  "  robbers  of 
souls,  limbs  of  the  Beast,  and  factors  of  Antichrist"  Raving  of 
this  sort,  however,  though  it  showed  how  fast  the  storm  of  popular 
passion  was  gathering,  was  not  so  pressing  a  difficulty  to  the  Royal 
ministers  at  this  time  as  the  old  difficulty  of  the  Exdiequcr.  The 
ingenious  devices  of  the  Court  lawyers,  the  revived  prerogatives,  the 
illegal  customs,  the  fines  and  confiscations  which  were  alienating 
one  class  after  another  and  sowing  in  home  after  home  the  seedi 
of  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Crown,  had  failed  to  recruit  the  Treasuo'- 
In  spite  of  the  severe  economy  of  Charles  and  his  ministers  aem' 
exactions  were  necessary-,  at  a  time  when  the  rising  disconteoi 
made  every  new  exaction  a  challenge  to  revolt.  But  danger  and 
difficnlty  were  lost  on  the  temper  of  the  two  men  ^o  really  governed 
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England.  To  Laud  and  StrafTord,  indeed,  the  King  seemed  ( 
cautious,  the  Star  Chamber  feeble,  the  Judges  over-scrupulous. 
"  I  am  for  Thorough,"  the  one  writes  to  the  other  in  alternate  fits 
of  impatience  at  the  slow  progress  they  are  making.  Strafford 
was  anxious  that  his  good  work  might  not  "be  spoiled  on 
side."  Laud  echoed  the  wish,  while  he  envied  the  free  course  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  "  You  have  a  good  deal  of  humour  here,"  he  writes, 
"for  your  proceeding.  Go  on  a'  God's  name.  I  have  done  with 
expecting  of  Thorough  on  this  aide."  The  financial  pressure  was 
seiied  by  both  to  force  the  King  on  to  a  bolder  course.  "  The  debt  of 
the  Crown  being  taken  off,"  Strafford  urged,  "  you  may  govern  at  your 
wilL"  All  pretence  of  precedents  was  thrown  aside,  and  Laud  resolved 
to  find  a  permanent  revenue  in  the  conversion  of  the  "ship-money" 
levied  on  ports  and  the  maritime  counties  into  a  general  tajc  imposed 
by  the  Royal  will  upon  the  whole  country.  The  sum  expected  from 
the  tax  was  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  "  I  know  no 
reason,"  Strafford  had  written  significantly,  "but  you  may  as  well  rule 
the  common  lawyers  in  England  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here  ;"  and  a 
bench  of  Judges,  remodelled  on  bis  hint  for  the  occasion,  no 
sooner  declared  the  new  impost  to  be  legal  than  he  drew  the  logical 
deduction  from  their  decision.  "  Since  it  is  lawfiil  for  the  King  to 
impose  a  tax  for  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally  so  for 
the  levy  of  an  army  :  and  the  same  reason  which  authorizes  him  to 
levy  an  army  to  resist,  will  authorize  him  to  carry  that  army  abroad 
that  he  may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover  what  is  law  in  England  is  law 
also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  there- 
fore make  the  King  absolute  at  home  and  formidable  abroad.  Let  him 
only  abstain  from  war  for  a  few  years  that  he  may  habituate  his 
subjects  to  the  payment  of  that  tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find 
himself  more  powerful  and  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors.'' 
But  there  were  men  who  saw  the  danger  to  freedom  in  this  levy  of 
ship-money  as  clearly  as  Strafford  himself.  John  Hampden,  a  friend 
of  Eliot's,  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  of  unequalled  power  of  persua- 
sion, of  a  keen  intelligence,  ripe  learning,  and  a  character  singularly 
pure  and  loveable,  had  already  shown  the  firmness  of  his  temper  in 
his  refusal  lo  contribute  to  the  forced  loan  of  1626.  He  now  repeated 
his  refusal,  declared  ship-money  an  illegal  impost,  and  resolved  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  country  by  an  appeal  for  protection  to  the  law. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  resistance  thrilled  through  England  at  the 
very  moment  when  men  were  roused  by  the  news  of  resistance  in  the 
north.  The  submission  with  which  Scotland  had  bent  to  aggression 
after  aggression  fotmd  an  end  at  last.  The  Dean  of  Edinburgh  had 
no  sooner  opened  the  new  Prayer  Book  than  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  congregation,  and  a  stool  hurled  from  among  the  crowd  felled  him 
to  the  ground.    The  Church  was  cleared,  the  service  read,  but  the 
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indeed  reputed  lo  have  "  drawn  tiicir  own  blood  and  used  it  in  place  of 
ink  to  underwrite  Iheir  names."  The  force  given  to  Scottish  free- 
dom by  (his  revival  of  religious  fervour  was  seen  in  the  new  tone 
adopted  by  the  Covenanters.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
come  as  Royal  Commissioner  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  was  at  once 
met  by  demands  for  an  abolition  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Books  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer,  a  ftec 
Parliament,  and  a  free  General  Assembly.  It  was  in  vain  that  be 
threatened  war ;  even  the  Council  pressed  Charles  to  give  fuller  satis- 
faction to  the  people.  "  1  will  rather  die,"  the  King  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
"  than  yield  to  these  impertinent  and  damnable  demands  ;  "  but  it  was 
needful  to  gain  time.  "  The  discontents  at  home,"  wrote  Lord  North- 
umberland to  Strafford,  "do  rather  increase  than  lessen:"  and  Charles 
was  without  money  or  men.  Jt  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  for  a  Iqu 
from  Spain  on  promise  of  declaring  war  against  Holland,  or  thaihe 
tried  to  procure  ten  thousand  troops  from  Flanders  who  might  be  useful 
in  England  after  their  victory  over  Scottish  freedom.  The  loan  and 
troops  were  both  refused,  and  the  contributions  offered  by  the  En^h 
Catholics  did  little  to  recruit  the  Exchequer.  Charles  had  directed  the 
Marquis  to  delay  any  decisive  breach  till  the  Royal  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Forth;  butit  was  hard  to  equip  a  fleet  at  all,  Scotland  indeed  was  soooo 
ready  for  war  than  the  King,  The  volunteers  who  had  been  sen-ing 
in  the  Thiily  Years'  War  streamed  home  at  the  call  of  their  brethren. 
General  Leslie,  a  veteran  trained  under  Gustavus,  came  from  Sweijen 
to  take  the  command  of  the  newforces.  A  voluntary  war  tax  was  levied 
in  every  shire.  The  danger  at  last  forced  the  King  to  yield  to  the 
Scotch  demands  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  yielded  than  the  concession 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  Assembly  hardly  met  before  it  was  called  npon 
to  disperse.  The  order  however  was  disregarded  till  it  had  aboliEhe<i 
the  innovations  in  worship  and  discipline,  deposed  the  bishops,  and  for- 
mally set  the  Presbyterian  Church  courts  up  again.  The  news  that 
Charles  was  gathering  an  army  at  York,  and  reckoning  for  suppoil 
on  the  clans  of  the  north,  was  answered  by  the  seiwre  of  Kdinbui^i 
Dumbarton,  and  Stirling ;  while  ten  thousand  well-equipped  troops 
under  Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Montrose  seiied  Aberdeen,  and  brought 
the  Catholic  Earl  of  Hunlly  a  prisoner  to  the  south.  Instead  of  over- 
awing the  country,  the  appearance  of  the  Royal  fleet  in  the  Forth  was 
the  signal  for  Leslie's  march  on  the  Border.  Charles  had  hardlr 
pushed  across  the  Tweed,  when  the  "  old  little  crooked  soldier,"  en- 
camping on  the  hill  of  Dunse  Law,  fairly  offered  him  battle. 

Charles  however  was  not  strong  enough  to  f^ht,  and  the  two  armies 

,    returned  home  on  his  consent  to  the  gathering  of  a  free  Assembly  and 

Parhament    But  the  pacification  at  Berwick  was  a  mere  suspeuion 

of  arms  ;  the  King's  summons  of  Wcntworth,  now  created  Eul  of 

Strafford,  from   Ireland  was   a  proof  that  violent   measures  wete  in 
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of  debate.  SirafTord  counselled  that  they  should  be  whipped  bacic 
into  their  senses  ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  which  was 
being  carried  on  between  some  of  the  Covenanter  leaders  and 
the  French  Court  raised  hopes  in  the  King  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country  for  aid  against  "  Scotch  treason "  would  still  find  an  answer 
in  English  loyalty.  While  Strafford  hurried  to  Ireland  to  levy  forces, 
Charles  summoned  what  from  its  brief  duration  is  known  as  the 
Short  ParliamcDt.  The  Houses  met  in  a  mood  which  gave  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  with  the  Crown,  but  all  hope  of  bringing 
them  into  an  attack  on  Scotland  proved  fruitless.  The  intercepted 
letters  were  quietly  set  aside,  and  the  Commons  declared  as  of  old 
that  redress  of  grievances  must  precede  the  grant  of  supphes.  Even 
an  offer  to  relinquish  ship-money  failed  to  draw  Parliament  from  its 
resolve,  and  after  three  weeks'  sitting  it  was  roughly  dissolved.  "  Things 
must  go  worse  before  they  go  better "  was  the  cool  comment  of  St 
John,  one  of  the  patriot  leaders.  But  the  country  was  strangely 
moved.  "  So  great  a  defection  in  the  kingdom,"  wrote  Lord  Northum- 
berland, "  hath  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man."  Strafford 
alone  stood  undaunted.  He  had  returned  fcom  Ireland,  where  he  had 
easily  obtained  money  and  men  from  his  servile  Parliament,  to  pour 
fresh  vigour  into  the  Royal  counsels,  and  to  urge  that,  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Parliament  to  supply  the  King's  wants,  Charles  was  freed  from  all 
rule  of  government,  and  entitled  to  supply  himself  at  his  wilL  The 
Earl  was  bent  upon  war,  and  took  command  of  the  Royal  army,  which 
again  advanced  to  the  north.  But  the  Scots  were  already  across 
the  Border  (  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tyae  in  the  face  of  an  English 
detachment,  they  occupied  Newcastle,  and  despatched  from  that 
town  their  proposals  of  peace.  They  prayed  the  King  to  consider 
their  grievances,  and,  "  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates 
of  England  convened  in  Parliament,  to  settle  a  firm  and  desirable 
peace."  The  prayer  was  backed  by  preparations  for  a  march  upon 
York,  where  Charles  had  already  abandoned  himself  to  despair. 
Behind  him  in  fact  England  was  all  but  in  revolt  The  London 
apprentices  mobbed  Laud  at  Lambeth,  and  broke  up  the  sittings  of 
the  High  Commission  at  St.  Paul's.  The  war  was  denounced  every- 
where as  "  the  Bishops'  War,"  and  the  new  levies  murdered  officers 
whom  they  suspected  of  Papistry,  broke  down  altar-rails  in  every 
church  they  passed,  and  deserted  to  their  homes.  Even  in  the  camp 
itself  neither  the  threats  nor  prayers  of  Strafford  could  recall  the  troops 
to  their  duty,  and  he  was  forced  to  own  that  two  months  were  required 
before  they  could  be  fit  for  the  field.  The  success  of  the  Scots 
emboldened  two  peers.  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Howard,  to  present  a 
petition  for  peace  to  the  King  himself ;  and  though  Strafford  arrested 
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\  and  proposed  to  shoot  them,  the  Council  shrank  from  desperate  courses. 
'■-  The  threat  of  a  Scotch  advance  forced  Charles  at  last  to  give  w^y,  and 
'after  endeavouring  to  evade  the  necessity  of  convoking  a  Parliament 
by  summoning  a  "  Great  Council  of  the  Peers"  at  York,  the  general 
repudiation  of  his  project  drove  him  to  summon  the  Houses  once 
iTiore  to  Westminster. 

flacHDa  VI.-Tko  Iionc  Pullainvnt:    ie4D-lS«4. 

[.-IwrfpTi/Kr.— Clarendon's  "  Hislory  of  the  Rebellion,"  as  Hal  lam  jiudj 
aays,  "  belongs  rather  to  the  doss  of  memoirs"  than  of  histories.  The 
sitrange  eontniBt  between  the  coniJuct  of  its  author  at  the  time  and  hia  later  ac- 
count of  the  Pailiament'i  proceedings,  u  well  lu  the  delibente  and  maligani 
falsehood  with  which  he  has  perverted  almost  every  fact,  destroy  hii  valae  •■  id 
authority  during  this  earlier  perioil,  though  his  work  will  always  retain  a  litetuj 
interest  from  its  nobleness  of  slylc  and  the  grand  series  of  cbaracter-portrails 
which  il  embodies.  May's  "History  of  iho  Long  Patliamwii "  is,  for  this 
eailier  time,  accurate  and  fairly  impartiil.  But  the  real  tasts  ai  any  account  «f 
itmiut  tie  found  iniu  own  proceedings,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Notei  of  Sir 


with  his  subseouent  woik  on  "  The  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,"  which  mij 
be  taken  as  the  best  text-books  for  the  period  they  cover.  Rushworth's  coHec- 
in  of  State  Papers  is  invaluable  for  any  exact  sludy  of  the  limes  ;  that  of  bit 
rival,  Nalson,  is  untrustworthy,  and  of  small  importance.  Both  may  be  np- 
plemenled  by  the  Clarendon  and  Hanlwickc  State  Papers.  Among  the  mims 
of  Memoirs  which  illustrate  the  whole  period  of  the  RetielUon  we  may  as  ytt 
consult  those  of  Whitelock,  Ludlow,  Warwick,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  the 
"  Life  of  Clarendon."  For  Irish  af&irs  see  Carte's  "  Life  of  Ormond,"  and 
the  accompanying  papers;  for  Scotch,  Baillie's  "Letters,"  and  Mr.  BuitOD*! 
History.  Lingaid  is  useful  for  information  as  to  intrigues  with  tlie  Catholict  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  Guiiot  directs  special  attention  to  the  reUtion 
with  foreign  powers.  Pym  has  been  fairly  sketched  with  other  statesmea  c' 
the  time  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  "  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  in  »a 
Esiay  on  him  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  A  gt)od  deal  of  valuable  research  fcr 
the  period  in  ;;eneral  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Sandford's  "Illustrationt  of  the 
Great  RebelUon."] 

If  Strafford  embodied  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  John  Pym,  the  leader  o( 
the  Commons  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Houses  at  West- 
itcr,  stands  out  for  all  after  time  as  the  embodiment  of  law,  A 
Somersetshire  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  comjwtent  fortune,  he 
entered  on  public  life  in  the  Parliament  of  1614,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  his  patriotism  at  its  close.  '  He  had  been  a  leading  member  in 
that  of  1620,  and  one  of  the  "twelve  ambassadors"  for  whom  Jiunn 
ordered  chairs  to  be  set  at  Whiteh.ill.  Of  the  band  of  patriots  with 
whom  he  had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  constitutional  struggle  against 
the  earlier  despotism  of  Charles  he  was  the  sole  surviTor.  Coke  hid 
died  of  old  age  ;  Cotton's  heart  was  broken  by  oppression ;  Eliot  hid 
perished  in  the  Tower  ;  Wentworth  had  apostatized.    Pym  titan  re- 
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mained,  resolute,  patient  as  of  old ;  and  as  the  sense  of  his  great- 
ness grew  silently  during  the  eleven  years  of  deepening  tyranny,  the 
hope  and  bith  of  better  things  clung  almost  passionately  to  the  man 
vho  never  doubted  of  the  final  tiiumph  of  freedom  and  the  taw. 
At  their  close.  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  words  all  the  more  notable  for 
their  bitter  tone  of  hate,  "  he  was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most 
able  to  do  hurt,  tbut  have  lived  at  any  time."  He  had  shown  he  knew 
how  to  wait,  and  when  waiting  was  over  he  showed  he  knew  how 
to  QCL  On  the  eve  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  rode  through  England 
to  quicken  the  electors  to  a  sense  of  the  crisis  which  had  come  at 
last ;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  Commons  he  took  his  place,  not 
merely  as  member  for  Tavistock,  but  as  their  acknowledged  head. 
Few  of  the  country  gentlemen,  indeed,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
members,  had  sat  in  any  previous  House  ;  and  of  the  few,  i 
represented  in  so  eminent  a  way  the  Parliamentary  tradition  on  which 
the  coming  struggle  was  to  turn.  Pym's  eloquence,  inferior  in  bold- 
ness and  originality  to  that  of  Eliot  or  Wentworth,  was  better  suited 
by  its  massive  and  logical  force  to  convince  and  guide  a  great  party  ; 
and  it  was  backed  by  a  calmness  of  temper,  a  dexterity  and  order  in 
the  management  of  public  business,  and  a  practical  power  of  shaping 
the  course  of  debate,  which  gave  a  fonn  and  method  to  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  such  as  they  had  never  had  before.  Valuable, 
however,  as  these  qualities  were,  it  was  a  yet  higher  quality  which 
raised  Pym  into  the  greatest,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  Parliamentary 
leaders.  Of  the  five  hundred  members  who  sate  round  him  at  St. 
Stephen's,  be  was  the  one  man  who  had  clearly  foreseen,  and  as 
clearly  resolved  how  to  meet,  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  them. 
It  was  certain  that  Parliament  would  be  drawn  into  a  struggle  with 
the  Crown.  It  was  probable  that  in  such  a  struggle  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  hampered,  as  it  had  been  hampered  before,  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  legal  antiquarians  of  the  older  constitutional 
school  stood  helpless  before  such  a  conflict  of  co-ordinate  powers, 
a  conflict  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  law,  and  on 
which  precedents  threw  only  a  doubtful  and  conflicting  light.  But 
with  a  knowledge  of  precedent  as  great  as  their  own,  Pym  rose  high 
above  them  in  his  grasp  of  constitutional  principles.  He  was  the  first 
English  statesman  who  discovered,  and  applied  to  the  political  cir- 
cumstances around  him,  what  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  constitu- 
tional proportion.  He  saw  that  as  an  element  of  constitutional  life 
Parliament  was  of  higher  value  than  the  Crown  ;  he  saw,  too,  that  in 
Parliament  itself  the  one  essential  part  was  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  these  two  (acts  he  based  his  whole  policy  in  the  contest  which 
followed.  When  Charles  refused  to  act  with  the  Parliament,  Pym 
treated  the  refusal  as  a  temporarj-  abdication  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  which  vested  the  executive  power  in  the  two  Houses, 
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until  new  arrangements  were  made.  Wten  the  Lords  obstructed 
public  business,  he  warned  them  thai  obstruction  would  only  fora 
the  Commons  "  to  save  the  kingdom  alone."  Revolutionary  as  thest 
principles  seemed  at  the  time,  they  have  both  been  recognized  a 
bases  of  our  constitution  since  the  days  of  Fym.  The  first  principk 
was  established  by  the  Convention  and  Parliament  which  followed  oo 
the  departure  of  James  the  Second  ;  the  second  by  the  aclcnowledgt- 
ment  on  aJl  sides  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  that  the  govemmeoi 
of  the  coimtry  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  ministers  who  represent  the  majority  of 
that  House.  Pym's  temper,  indeed,  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
temper  of  a  revolutionist.  Few  natures  have  ever  been  wider  in 
their  range  of  sympathy  or  action.  Serious  as  his  purpose  was,  hii 
manners  were  genial,  and  even  courtly ;  he  turned  easily  from  an 
invective  against  StrLifTord  to  a  chat  with  Lady  Carlisle  ;  and  the 
grace  and  gaiety  of  his  social  tone,  even  when  the  care  and 
weight  of  public  affairs  were  bringing  him  to  his  grave,  gave  rise 
to  a  hundred  siliy  scandals  among  the  prurient  Royalists.  It  was 
this  striking  combination  of  genial  versatility  with  a  massive  force 
in  his  nature  which  marked  him  out  from  the  first  moment  of  power 
as  a  bom  ruler  of  men.  He  proved  himself  at  once  the  subtlest 
of  diplomatists  and  the  grandest  of  demagogues.  He  was  equally  %i 
home  in  tracking  the  subtle  intricacies  of  the  Army  Plot,  or  in  kindling 
popular  passion  with  words  of  fire.  Though  past  middle  life  when 
his  work  really  began,  for  he  was  bom  in  1584,  four  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  Armada,  he  displayed  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  the  qualities  of  a  great  administrator,  an  immense 
faculty  for  labour,  a  genius  for  organization,  patience,  tact,  a  power  of 
inspiring  confidence  in  all  whom  he  touched,  calmness  and  modera- 
tion under  good  fortune  or  ill,  an  immovable  courage,  an  iron  will 
No  English  ruler  has  ever  shown  greater  nobleness  of  natural  temper 
or  a  wider  capacity  for  government  than  the  Somersetshire  sqidit 
whom  his  enemies,  made  clear-sighted  by  their  hate,  greeted  tnily 
enough  as  "  King  Pym." 

His  ride  over  England  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  had  been  hardlr 
needed,  for  the  sunmions  of  a  Pariiament  at  once  woke  the  Idngdcati  to 
L  fresh  life.  The  Puritan  emigration  to  New  England  was  suddenly  and 
itterly  suspended ;  "  the  change,"  said  Wiothrop, "  made  all  men  to  rtay 
in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new  worid,"  The  public  discontest 
spoke  from  every  Puritan  pulpit,  and  expressed  itself  in  a  sudden  bant 
of  pamphlets,  the  first-fruits  of  the  thirty  thousand  which  were  usned 
before  the  Restoration,  and  which  turned  England  at  large  into  a  sdiool 
of  political  discussion.  The  resolute  looks  of  the  members  as  they 
gathered  at  Westminster  contrasted  with  the  hesitating  words  of  the 
King,  and  each  brought  from  borough  or  county  a  petition  of  griev- 
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.  Fresh  petitions  were  brought  every  day  by  bands  of  citizens 
mers.  Forty  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
em,  and  their  reports  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  Commons 
One  by  one  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Tyranny  were  annulled, 
le  and  his  fellow  "  martyrs,"  recalled  from  their  prisons,  entered 
on  in  triumph  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude  who  strewed 
.  in  their  path.  The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
cil,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  court  of  High  Commission,  the  irre- 
jurisdictions  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  of  the  Duchy  of 
aster,  the  County  of  Chester,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  tribunals  were 
larily  abohshed.  Shipi-money  was  declared  illegal,  and  the 
tient  in  Hamp>den's  case  annulled.  Astatute  declaring  "the  ancient 
of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  that  no  subsidy,  custom,  import, 
y  charge  whatsoever,  ought  or  may  be  laid  or  imposed  upon  any 
handiie  exported  or  imported  by  subjects,  denizens,  or  aliens, 
lut  common  consent  in  Parhament,"putanend  for  ever  to  all  pre- 
ms  to  a  right  of  arbitrary  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
iennial  Bill  enforced  the  assembly  of  the  Houses  every  three  years 
lound  the  sheriffs  and  citizens  to  proceed  to  election  if  the  Royal 
Failed  to  summon  them.  Charles  protested,  but  gave  way.  He 
orced  to  look  helplessly  on  at  the  wreck  of  his  Tyranny,  for  the 
;h  army  was  still  encamped  in  the  north  j  and  the  Parliament, 
I  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  Scots  a  security  against  its  own 
lution,  was  in  no  hurry  to  vote  the  money  necessary  for  their 
Irawal.  "  We  cannot  do  without  them,"  Strode  honestly  con- 
1,  "the  Philistines  are  still  too  strong  for  us."  Meanwhile  the 
noos  were  dealing  roughly  with  the  agents  of  the  Royal  system. 
,-ery  county  a  list  of  the  Royal  officers,  under  the  name  of  "  de- 
ents,"  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Houses, 
lebank,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Chancellor,  Finch,  fled  in 
:  over  sea.  Laud  himself  was  flung  into  prison.  The  shadow 
ips  of  what  was  to  come  falls  across  the  pages  of  his  Diaiy,  and 
IS  the  hard  temper  of  the  man  into  a  strange  tenderness. 
d  at  Lambeth  till  the  evening,"  writes  the  Archbishop,  "  to  avoid 
aze  of  the  people.  I  went  to  evening  prayer  in  my  chapeL  The 
ns  of  the  day,  and  chapter  fifty  of  Isaiah,  gave  me  great  comfort. 
make  me  worthy  of  it  and  fit  to  recdve  it.  As  I  went  to  my  barge 
reds  of  my  poor  neighbours  stood  there,  and  prayed  for  my 
■f  and  return  to  my  house.  For  which  I  bless  God  and  them," 
t  even  Laud,  hateful  as  he  was  to  all  but  the  poor  neighbour: 
e  prayers  his  alms  had  won,  was  not  the  centre  of  so  great  and 
TSal  a  hatred  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Strafford's  guilt  was 
than  the  guilt  of  a  servile  instrument  of  tyranny,  it  was  the 
of  "that  grand  apostate  to  the  Commonwealth  who,"  in  the 
lie  words  which  closed  Lord  Baby's  invective,  "  must  not  expect 
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to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be  d«patched  to  the  other.' 
He  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  but  Charles  forced  him  to  attend  the 
>  Court ;  and  with  characteristic  boldness  he  resolved  to  anticipate 
attack  by  charging  the  Parliamentary  leaders  with  a  treasooabfo 
correspondence  with  the  Scots.  He  was  just  laying  his  scheme  before 
Charles  when  the  news  reached  him  that  Pym  was  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  with  his  impeachment  for  High  Treason.  "  With  speed,"  writes 
an  eye-witness,  "  be  comes  to  the  House  :  he  calls  rudely  at  the  door,* 
and,  "with  a  proud  gloaming  look,  makes  towards  his  place  at  the 
board-head.  But  at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  House,  so  be  it 
forced  in  confiision  to  go  to  the  door  till  he  was  called."  He  was  cnlr 
recalled  to  hear  his  committal  to  the  Tower.  He  was  still  resolute  to 
retort  the  charge  of  treason  on  his  foes,  and  "  offered  to  speak,  but  was 
commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word."  The  keeper  of  the  Black 
rod  demanded  his  sword  as  he  took  bim  in  charge.  "This  done, 
he  makes  through  a  number  of  people  towards  bis  coach,  no  man 
cappnng  to  him,  before  whom  that  morning  the  greate-^t  of  all 
England  would  have  stood  uncovered."  The  effect  of  the  blow 
was  seen  in  the  cessation  on  the  King's  part  of  his  old  tone  (/ 
command,  and  in  the  attempt  he  made  to  construct  a  ministrr 
from  among  the  patriots,  with  Lord  Bedford  at  their  head,  on  con- 

{dition  that  Strafford's  life  should  be  spared.  But  the  price  was  too 
high  to  pay;  the  negotiations  were  interrupted  by  Bedford's  death, 
and  by  the  discovery  that  Charles  had  been  listening  all  the  while  to  a 

I  knot  of  adventurers  who  proposed  to  bring  about  his  end  by  stiniBg 
the  army  to  an  attack  on  the  Parliament.  The  discovery  of  the  Anny 
Plot  sealed  Strafford's  fate.  The  trial  of  his  Impeachment  began  ta 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Commons  appeared 
to  support  it  The  passion  which  the  cause  excited  was  seen  in  the 
loud  cries  of  sympathy  or  hatred  which  burst  from  the  crowded  bendwi 
on  either  side.  For  fifteen  days  Strafford  struggled  with  a  rnnirkiM* 
courage  and  ingenuity  against  the  list  of  charges,  and  he  had  melted 
his  audience  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  bis  defence  when  the  trial  wu 
suddenly  interrupted.  Though  tyranny  and  misgovemmeRt  had  bees 
conclusively  proved  against  him,  the  technical  proof  of  treason  was 
weak.  "  TTie  law  of  England,"  to  use  Hallam's  words,  "  is  sileat  as  to 
conspiracies  against  itself,"  and  treason  by  the  Statute  of  Edwaid  the 
Third  was  restricted  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  or  a  com- 

,  passing  of  his  death.  The  Commons  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their 
case  by  bringing  forward  the  iu>tes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in 

I  which  Strafford  had  urged  the  use  of  bis  Irish  troops  "  to  reduce  Ais 

I  kingdom  to  obedience  ; "  but  the  words  were  still  technically  doubdiil, 

I  and  the  Lords  would  only  admit  the  evidence  on  condition  of  wbtdly 
reopening  the  case.     Pym  and  Hampden  remained  convinced  of  tin 

J  suffidencjr  of  the  impeachment ;  but  the  House  broke  loose  frton  their 
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strol,  andj^dedbfStJohn  and  Lord  FalMand,  resolved  to  abandon 
se  judicial  proceedings,  and  fall  back  on  the  resource  of  a  Bill  of 
tainder.  Their  course  has  been  bitterly  censured  by  some  whose  i 
inion  in  such  a  matter  is  entitled  to  respect  But  the  crime  of 
rafford  was  none  the  less  a  crime  that  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
jpe  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  provide 
-  some  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  can  happen  to  national  freedom 
any  formal  statute.  Even  now  a  minister  might  avail  himself  of 
s  temper  of  a  Parliament  elected  in  some  moment  of  popular  panic, 
i,  though  the  nation  returned  to  its  senses,  might  simply  by  refusing 
appeal  lo  the  country  govern  in  defiance  of  its  will.  Such  a  course 
mid  be  technically  legal,  but  such  a  minister  would  be  none  the  less 
criminal.  Strafford's  course,  whether  it  fell  within  the  Statute  of 
-easons  or  no,  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of 
e  whole  nation.  In  the  last  resort  a  nation  retains  the  right  of 
If-defence,  and  the  Bill  of  Attainder  is  the  assertion  of  such  a 
[ht  for  the  punishment  of  a  public  enemy  who  falls  within  the  scope  of 
\  written  law.  The  chance  of  the  offender's  escape  roused  the  Lon- 
iners  to  freniy,  and  crowds  surrounded  the  Houses,  with  cries  of 
[ustice,"  while  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill.  The  Earl's  one  hope  was 
the  King,  but  three  days  later  the  royal  sanction  was  given,  and  he 
issed  to  his  doom.  Strafford  died  as  he  had  lived.  His  friends  warned 
m  of  the  vast  multitude  gathered  before  the  Tower  to  witness  lus 
IL  "  I  know  how  to  look  death  in  the  face,  and  the  people  too,"  he 
kswered  proudly.  "  I  thank  God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  but 
\  cheerfully  put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went 
bed."  As  the  axe  fell,  the  silence  of  the  great  multitude  was  broken  . 
r  a  universal  shout  of  joy.  The  streets  blaied  with  bonfires.  The 
ills  clashed  out  from  every  steeple.  "Many," says  an  observer,  "that 
une  to  town  to  sec  the  execution  rode  in  triumph  back,  waving  their 
Its,  and  with  all  expressions  of  joy  through  every  tow 
-ying, '  His  head  is  off !  Hts  bead  is  off ! ' " 
Great  as  were  the  changes  which  had  been  wrought  ii 
imtbs  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they  had  been  based  s 
^ent,  ajid  had,  in  fact,  been  simply  a  restoration  of  the  older  English 
>nstitulion  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  But 
fCry  day  made  it  harder  lo  remain  quietly  in  this  position.  On  the 
le  band,  the  air,  since  the  aimy  conspiracy,  was  full  of  rumours 
id  panic  ;  the  creak  of  a  few  boards  revived  the  memory  of  the 
unpowder  Plot,  and  the  members  rushed  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
lons  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was  undermined.  On  the  other  hand, 
harles  regarded  his  consent  to  the  new  measures  as  having  been  ex- 
irted  by  force,  and  to  be  retracted  at  the  first  opportunity.  Both 
louses,  in  their  terror,  swore  to  defend  the  Protestant  religion  and 
le  public  liberties,  an  oath  which  was  subsequently  exacted  froiae;^«ri\ 
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VL      oixe  engaged  in  chril  employment,  and  voluntarily  taken  b 

j^        mass  of  the  people:    The  same  terror  of  a  coontcr^rtxtei 

I'AiT'    Hyde  and  the  ^  moderate  men  ^  in  the  Commons  to  facia 

'CV7 

1^'  providing  that  the  present  Parliament  should  not  be  dissol 
M.  its  own  consent  Charles  signed  the  Bill  without  protest, 
~*  ,  already  seeking  aid  from  France,  and  prq>aring  for  the  coo 
tion  it  was  meant  to  meet  Hitherto,  the  Scotch  army  bai 
down,  but  its  payaient  and  withdrawal  could  no  longer  I 
and  it  was  no  sooner  on  its  way  homeward  than  the  ¥si 
to  prevent  its  return.  In  spite  of  prayers  from  the 
he  left  London  for  Edinburgh,  }ndded  to  e\-ery  dema 
Assembly  and  the  Scotch  Estates,  attended  the  Presbyterii 
lavished  titles  and  favours  on  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  1 
leaders,  and  gained  for  a  few  months  a  popularity  wh 
dismay  in  the  English  ParliamenL  Their  dread  of  his  d 
increased  when  he  was  found  to  have  been  intriguing  all  the 
the  Earl  of  Montrose — ^who  had  seceded  from  the  patriot  p 
his  coming,  and  been  rewarded  for  his  secession  with  im] 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh — and  when  Hamilton  and  Arg)-)< 
suddenly  from  the  capital,  and  charged  the  King  with  a  t 
plot  to  seize  and  carry  them  out  of  the  realm.  The  pop 
was  fanned  to  frenzy  by  news  which  came  suddenly  froi 
where  the  fall  of  Strafford  had  put  an  end  to  all  semblan 
The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  army  he  had  raised  spreai 
country,  and  stirred  the  smouldering  disaffection  into  a 
conspiracy,  organized  with  wonderful  power  and  secrecy,  I 
in  Ulster,  where  the  confiscation  of  the  Settlement  had  1 
forgiven,  and  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  centre  and  v 
island.  Dublin  was  saved  by  a  mere  chance ;  but  in  the  op 
the  work  of  murder  went  on  unchecked.  Fifty  thousai 
people,  perished  in  a  few  days,  and  rumour  doubled  and  ^ 
number.  Tales  of  horror  and  outrage,  such  as  maddene 
England  when  they  reached  us  from  Cawnpore,  came  da] 
over  the  Irish  ChaimeL  Sworn  depositions  told  how  husi 
cut  to  pieces  in  presence  of  their  wives,  their  children's  brs 
out  before  their  faces,  their  daughters  brutally  violated  and 
naked  to  perish  frozen  in  the  woods.  ''Some/'  says  A' 
burned  on  set  purpose,  others  drowned  for  sport  or  pasti 
they  swam  kept  from  landing  with  poles,  or  shot,  or  murd 
water ;  many  were  buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the  ea 
high  and  there  left  to  famish.''  The  new  feature  of  the  re^ 
the  massacre  with  which  it  opened,  was  its  religious  chs 
was  no  longer  a  struggle,  as  of  old,  of  Celt  against  Sax 
Catholic  against  Protestant  The  Papists  within  the  I 
hands  in  it  with  tlic  wild  kernes  outside  the  Pale.  The  rebels  c: 
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K  "  Confederate  Catholics,"  resolved  to  defend  "  the  public  and 

exercise  of  the  true  and  Catholic  Roman  religion."  The  panic 
ed  greater  when  it  was  found  that  they  claimed  to  be  acting  by 
King's  commission,  and  in  aid  of  his  authority.  They  professed 
[and  by  Charles  and  his  heirs  against  all  that  should  "  directly  and 
rectly  endeavour  to  suppress  their  Royal  prerogatives."  They 
red  a  Commission,  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  Royal  corn- 
el at  Edinburgh,  and  styled  themselves  "  the  ICng's  army."  The 
unission  was  a  forgery,  but  belief  in  it  was  quickened  by  the  want 
U  sympathy  with  the  national  honour  which  Charles  displayed, 
lim  the  revolt  seemed  a  usefitl  check  on  his  opponents.  "  I  hope," 
rrote  coolly,  when  the  news  reached  him,  "  this  ill  news  of  Ireland 

binder  some  of  these  follies  in  England."  Above  all,  it  would 
:ssitate  the  raising  of  an  army,  and  with  an  army  at  bis  conmiand 
rould  again  be  the  master  of  the  Parliament  The  Parliament,  on 
other  hand,  saw  in  the  Irish  revolt  the  disclosure  of  a  Tast  scheme 
\  CDunter-revolulion,  of  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  anny, 
reconciliation  of  Scotland,  the  intrigues  at  Edinburgh,  the  exulta- 

of  the  royalists  at  the  King's  return,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
Llist  party  in  [he  House  itself,  were  all  parts.    At  the  head  of  the 

party  stood  Lord  F.ilkland,  a  man  learned  and  accomplished,  the 
je  of  a  circle  which  embraced  the  most  liberal  thinkers  of  his  day, 
:en  reasoner  and  able  speaker,  whose  convictions  still  went  with 
Parliament,  while  his  wavering  and  impulsive  temper,  his  love  of 

Church,  which  was  now  being  threatened,  his  passionate  longings 
peace,  his  sympathy  for  the  fallen,  led  bim  to  simple  for  a.  King 
im  he  distrusted,  and  to  die  in  a  cause  that  was  not  his 
lind  him  clustered  intriguers  like  Hyde,  chivalrous  soldiers  like 
Edmund  Vemey  ("  I  have  eaten  the  King's  bread  and  served  him 
1  thirty  years,  and  I  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  distrust  him"), 
n  frightened  at  the  rapid  march  of  change,  or  by  the  dangers 
ich  threatened  Episcopacy.  With  a  broken  Parliament,  and  perils 
hering  without,  Pym  resolved  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the  nation  itself.  The 
!enm  Remonstrance  which  he  laid  before  the  House  was  a  detailed 
Tative  of  the  work  which  the  ParUament  had  done,  the  difficulties  t1 
1  surmounted,  and  the  new  dangers  which  lay  in  its  path.  The  Parlia- 
nt  bad  been  charged  with  a  design  to  abohsh  Episcopacy,  it 
:lared  its  purpose  to  be  simply  that  of  reducing  the  power  of 
bops.  Politically  it  repudiated  the  taunt  of  revolutionary 
lemanded  only  the  observance  of  the  existing  laws  against  Papistry, 
urities  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  employment  of 
listers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Parliament.  The 
ig's  party  fought  fiercely,  debate  followed  debate,  the  sittings 
■longed  till,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  House,  hghts  had 
be  brought  in ;  and  it  was  only  at  midnight,  and  by  a  majority  of 
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hsszA^,  tfffr:r,g   the  Ivwcr  part  c-   ibt  %TZ-=,Lr      Ozhr    Ha^i^Ai!^ 

iK/tl  sld«  zobc2,  crisii  la  the  sn-ugg'c.  "  Hii  i:  becE.  rsjciztfid.''  aii 
Ocdvtll,  25  be  kf:  the  House,  ^  I  would  bare  sc^  i>-z:»eniv  ji 
I   {^./SdCSSy  xnd  lefr  Ecgland  for  er\'er/     listened  10  «::IIc::Iy  bj  de 
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KiSi^,  it  k'TKUcd  afresh  ti^  s^Krit  of  tie  cc*u=:n7  :  LcndccZ.  swna 
Lve  aiid  die  with  the  Parliaznent ;  assf)(r.a::oas  veie  formed  in  eiof 
CM1&17  fjr  the  defeace  of  the  Houses ;  and  vhen  the  gcard  wtid 
Ixnd  Esid  had  given  them  w-as  withdrawn  by  the  Km^  the  ptTpil*^ 
crowded  down  to  Westminster  to  take  its  place. 

The  question  which  had  above  all  broken  the  onity  of  the  Fid>- 
mcni  haid  been  the  question  of  the  ChTirch.    All  were  agreed  oo  ^ 
necessity  of  its  lefonn,  for  the  Laudian  party  of  High  Chordaio 
were  rendered  powerless  by  the  course  of  events ;  and  one  of  dK 
first  acts  of  the  Parliament  had  been  to  appoint  a  CommittBe  d 
Religion  for  this  purpose.    Within,  as  without  the  House,  the  geaenl 
opinion  was  in  fa¥our  of  a  reduction  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  dK 
Churchy  without  any  radical  change  in  its  constitution.     Even  anoB; 
the  bishops  themselves,  the  more  prominent  saw  the  need  for  coosesii: 
ing  to  the  aboliticto  of  Chapters  and  Bishops'  Courts,  as  well  as  to  dK 
creation  of  a  council  of  ministers  in  each  diocese,  which  had  bees 
suggested  b>'  Archbishop  Usher  as  a  check  on  episcopal  autocncf. 
A  scheme  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Williams  of  LincolB; 
but  it  was  far  from  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  general  hody  of  d)t 
Commons.    Pym  and  Lord  Falkland  demanded,  in  addition  to  these 
changes,  a  severance  of  the  clergy  firom  all  secular  or  state  ofifices^aad 
an  expubion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  last  demand 
was  backed  by  a  petition  from  seven  hundred  ministers  of  the  Church ;  bot 
the  strife  between  the  two  sections  of  episcopal  reformers  gave  stzoi^S^ 
to  the  growing  party  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  alto- 
gether.   The  doctrines  of  Cartwright  had  risen  into  popularity  mdff 
the  persecution  of  Laud,  and  Presbyterianism  was  now  a  formidable 
force  among  the  middle  classes.    Its  chief  strength  lay  in  the  easteo 
counties  and  in  London,  where  a  few  ministers  such  as  Calamy  and 
Marshall  had  formed  a  committee  for  its  diffusion  ;  while  in  Parliament 
it  was  represented  by  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Mandeville,  and  Lord  Saye 
and  Sole.    In  the  Commons  Sir  Harry  Vane  represented  a  more  ex- 
treme party  of  reformers,  the  Independents  of  the  future,  whose  senti- 
ments were  little  less  hostile  to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Episcopacy, 
but  who  acted  with  the  Presbyterians  for  the  present,  and  formed  a 
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art  of  what  became  known  as  the  "  Root  and  Branch  party,"  from  its 
emand  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy.  The  attitude  of  Scotland  in 
le  ffteat  struggle  with  tyranny,  and  the  political  advantage  of  a  reli- 
ious  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  knit 
le  English  Church  more  closely  to  the  general  body  of  Protestantism, 
ave  fresh  force  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme.  Milton,  who  after  the 
omposition  of  his  "Lycidas,"  had  spent  a  year  in  foreign  travel,  but 
aA  been  called  home  from  Italy  by  the  opening  of  the  Parliament, 
brew  himself  hotly  into  the  theological  strife.  He  held  it  "  an  un- 
list  thing  that  the  English  should  differ  from  all  Churches  as 
nany  as  be  reformed."  In  spite  of  this  pressure  however,  and  of  a 
'etition  from  London  with  fifteen  thousand  signatures  to  the  same 
nirpOTt,  the  Committee  of  Religion  reported  in  favour  of  the  moderate 
cfonns  suggested  by  Falkland  and  Pym  ;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
nnbodied  by  the  former  in  a  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  bishops  firom  the 
3onse  of  Peers,  which  passed  the  Commons  almost  unanimously. 
jtejected  by  the  Lords  on  the  ere  of  the  King's  journey  to  Scotland, 
t  was  again  introduced  on  his  return  ;  but,  in  spite  of  violent  remon- 
itrances  from  the  Commons,  the  bill  still  hung  ^re  among  the  Peen. 
rhe  delay  roused  the  excited  crowd  of  Londoners  who  gathered  round 
IVhitehali ;  the  bishops'  carriages  were  stopped ;  and  the  prelates 
:hemselvcs  rabbled  on  their  way  to  the  House.  The  angry  pride  of 
Williams  induced  ten  of  his  fellow  bishops  to  declare  themselves  pre- 
rented  from  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  to  protest  against  all  acts 
lone  in  their  absence  as  null  and  void.  The  Protest  was  met  at  ■ 
in  the  part  of  the  Peers  by  the  committal  of  the  prelates  who  had 
dgned  it  to  the  Tower.  But  the  contest  gave  a  powerful  aid  tc 
projects  of  the  King.  The  courtiers  declared  openly  that  the  rabbling 
of  the  bisha|iK  proved  that  there  was  "  no  free  Parliament,"  and  Strove 
to  bring  about  fresh  outrages  by  gathering  troops  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  seeking  for  employment  in  the  Irish 
irar,  and  pitting  them  against  the  crowds  at  Whitehall.  The  brawls  of 
the  two  parties,  who  gave  each  other  the  niclniamesof  "Round-heads' 
and  "Cavaliers,"  created  fresh  alarm  in  the  Parliament ;  but  Charles 
persisted  in  nifusing  it  a  guard.  "  On  the  honour  of  a  King,"  he 
engaged  to  defend  them  from  violence  as  completely  as  his  own  children, 
bat  the  answer  bad  hardly  been  given  when  his  Attorney  appeared  at 
die  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  accused  Hampden,  Pym,  HoUis,  Strode,  and 
Haskrig  of  high  treason  !n  their  correspondence  with  the  Scots. 
benld  at  anns  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  demanded 
the  sdffender  of  the  five  members.  All  constitutional  law  was  set  aside 
by  a  diarge  which  proceeded  personally  from  the  King,  which  deprived 
die  accused  of  their  legal  right  to  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  summoned 
them  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  pretence  to  a  jurisdiction 
them.     The  Commons  simply  promtied  to  take  the  demand 
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consideration,  and  again  requested  a  guard.  "  I  will  reply  ti 
said  the  King.  On  the  morrow  he  summoned  three  hundred  gentlemen 
to  follow  him,  and,  embracing  the  Queen,  promised  her  that  in  an  hour 
he  would  return  master  of  liis  kingdom.  A  mob  of  Cavaliers  joined 
him  as  he  left  the  palace,  and  remained  in  Westminster  Hall  as  Chaiie^ 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  the  Elector- Palatine,  entered  the  House  rf 
Commons.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  must  for  a  time  borrow  yonf 
chair  I"  He  paused  with  a  sudden  confusion  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  vacant 
spot  where  Pym  commonly  sate  :  for  at  the  news  of  his  approach  the 
House  had  ordered  the  five  members  to  withdraw,  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
began  in  slow  broken  sentences, "  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  coming 
unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  Sergeant-at-arms  upon  a  ver\-  important 
occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  by  my  command  were  accused  of 
high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience,  and  not  a  message." 
Treason,  he  went  on,  had  no  privilege,  "  and  therefore  I  am  come  to 
know  if  any  of  these  persons  that  were  accused  are  here."  There  was 
a  dead  silence,  only  broken  by  his  reiterated  "  I  must  have  them  wheie- 

er  I  lind  them."  He  again  paused,  but  the  stillness  was  unbroken. 
Then  he  called  out, "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ? "  There  was  no  answer ;  and 
Charles,  turning  to  the  Speaker,  asked  him  whether  the  five  membas 
were  there.  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees,  and  replied  that  he  had  neither 
eyes  nortonguetoseeor  say  anything  save  what  the  House  commanded 
him.  "  Well,  well,"  Charles  angrily  retorted,  "  'tis  no  matter.  1  think 
my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's  !  "  There  was  another  long  pause, 
while  he  looked  carefully  over  the  ranks  of  members.  "  I  see,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  my  birds  are  flown,  but  I  do  expect  you  will  send  them  to 
me."  If  they  did  not,  he  added,  he  would  seek  them  himself;  and 
with  a  closing  protest  that  he  never  intended  any  force,  "he  went  out 
of  the  House,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  in  a  more  disCMttented  and 
angry  passion  than  he  came  in." 

Nothing  hut  the  absence  of  the  five  members,  and  the  calm  dignity 
of  the  Commons,  had  prevented  the  King's  outrage  from  ending  in 
bloodshed.    "  It  was  believed,"  says  Whitelocke,  who  was  present  at 

^enc,  "that  if  the  King  had  found  them  there,  and  caJled  in  his 
guards  to  have  seized  them,  the  members  of  the  House  would  have 
endeavoured  the  defence  of  them,  which  might  have  proved  a  veiy 
unhappy  and  sad  business."  Five  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  best 
blood  in  England  would  hardly  have  stood  tamely  by  while  the  bravocs 
of  Whitehall  laid  hands  on  their  leaders  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliuneci. 
But  Charles  was  blind  to  the  danger  of  his  new  course.  The  five  mem- 
bers had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  and  it  was  there  that  on  the  not 
day  the  King  himself  demanded  their  surrender  from  the  aldermen  at 
Guildhall.  Cries  of  "  Privilege  "  rang  roimd  him  as  he  returaed  through 
the  streets  :  the  writs  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  five  were  disregarded 
by  the  Sheriffs,  and  a  proclamation  issued  four  days  later,  declaring 
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them  traitors,  was  answered  by  their  triumphant  return  to  St.  Stephen's. 
The  Trained  Bands  of  London  and  Southwark  were  on  foot,  and  the 
London  watermen,  sworn  "  to  guard  the  Parliament,  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  King,"  escorted  the  five  members  as  ihey  passed  along  the  viver  to 
Westminster.  Terror  drove  the  Cavaliers  from  Whitehall,  and  Charles 
stood  absolutely  alone;  for  the  outrage  had  severed  him  for  the  moment 
from  his  new  friends  in  the  Parliament,  and  from  the  ministers,  Filldand 
and  Colepepper,  whom  he  had  chosen  among  them.  But  lonely  as  he 
was,  Charles  had  resolved  on  war.  The  Earl  of  Newcasde  was 
despatched  to  muster  a  Royal  force  in  the  north ;  and  as  the  five 
members  re-entered  the  House,  Charles  withdrew  from  Whitehall, 
Both  sides  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle.  The  Queen  sailed  from 
Doverwith  thecrown  jewelstobuymunitionsofwar.  The  Cavaliers  again 
gathered  round  the  King,  and  the  Royalist  press  flooded  the  country 
with  State  papers  drawn  up  by  Hyde.  On  the  other  hand,  mounted 
processions  of  freeholders  from  Buckinghamshire  and  Kent  traversed 
London  on  their  way  to  St.  Stephen's,  vowing  to  live  and  die  with  the 
ParHamenL  The  Tower  was  blockaded,  and  the  two  great  arsenals, 
Portsmouth  and  Hull,  secured  by  Pym's  forethought.  The  Lords 
were  scared  out  of  their  policy  of  obstruction  by  his  bold  annoL 
ment  of  the  new  position  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons.  "  The 
Commons,"  said  their  leader,  "  will  be  glad  to  have  your  concun 
and  help  in  saving  the  kingdom  ;  but  if  they  fail  of  il,  it  should  not 
discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty.  And  whether  the  kingdor 
lost  or  saved,  they  shall  be  sorry  that  the  story  of  this  present 
Parliament  should  tell  posterity  that  in  so  great  a  danger  and  extremity 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone." 
The  effect  of  Pym's  words  was  seen  in  the  passing  of  the  bill  for 
excluding  bis]|Ops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point,  how- 
ever, was  to  secure  armed  support  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  here 
both  sides  were  in  a  difficulty.  Previous  to  the  innovations  introduced 
by  the  Tudors,  and  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  bill  against 
pressing  soldiers,  the  King  in  himself  had  no  power  of  calling  on  his 
subjects  generally  to  bear  arms,  save  for  purposes  of  restoring  order 
or  meeting  foreign  invasioiL  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  contended 
that  such  a  power  had  ever  been  exercised  by  the  two  Houses  without 
the  King ;  and  Charles  steadily  refused  to  consent  to  the  Mihtia  bill, 
in  which  the  command  of  the  national  force  was  given  in  every  county 
to  men  devoted  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Both  parties  therefore 
broke  through  constitutional  precedent,  the  Parliament  in  appointing 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  Militia  by  ordinance  of  the  two  Houses, 
Charles  in  levying  forces  by  Royal  commissions  of  array.  The  King's 
great  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  arms,  and  at  the  end  of  April  be 
suddenly  appeared  before  Hull,  the  magazine  of  the  north,  and  de- 
manded admission.    The  new  governor,  Sk  John  Hotham,  fell  on  his 
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knees,  but  refused  to  open  the  gates  :  and  the  avowal  of  his  act  bj 
the  Parliajncnt  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  nf  the  new  Royalist 
party  among  its  members  from  their  scats  at  Westminster.  Falkland, 
Colepeppcr,  and  Hyde,  with  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty  members  of  ihr 
House  of  Commons,  joined  Chailcs  at  York  ;  and  Lytlelton,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  followed  with  ihe  Great  Seal.  But  the  King's  ivarlike  pro- 
jects were  still  checked  by  ihc  general  opposition  of  the  country.  A 
great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  which  he  convened  n 
Heyworth  Moor  ended  in  a  petition  praying  hha  to  be  reconciled  W 
the  Parliament,  and  in  spite  of  gifts  of  plate  from  the  Universttiei 
and  nobles  of  his  parly  arms  and  money  were  still  wanting  for  bii 
new  levies.  The  two  Houses,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  in  unity  snd 
vigottr  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royalists.  The  Militia  was  rapidly 
'  enrolled.  Lord  Warwick  named  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  aad  a 
I  loan  opened  in  the  city  to  which  the  women  brought  even  their  weddint! 
tings.  The  tone  of  the  two  Houses  had  risen  with  the  threat  of  force : 
and  their  last  proposals  demanded  the  powers  of  appointing  and  difr 
missing  the  Royal  ministers,  naming  guardians  for  the  Royal  childnx, 
and  of  virtually  controlling  military,  civil,  and  religious  affaire.  "If 
1  granted  your  demands,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  should  be  no  marc 
than  the  mere  phantom  of  a  king," 

••ctlon  VII.— Tha  OtvU  'War.   Joly  lS4fl— Aoc.  ie4e, 

\Ataherities. — To  thoic  given  in  the  previous  secdon  we  may  add  Wrf«tt- 
I  ton'i  biography  of  ?rince  Rupert,  Hii.  Clement  Markbam's  adminble  lifedf 
I  Fairfax,  the  Fairfax  Carreipondeace,  and  Ludlow's   "Memoin."      Spn~^ 

"  Auglia  Rediviva  "  gives  the  best  accouut  of  the  New  Model  and  its  doi  . 

For  Cromwell,  the  primary  authority  it  Mr.  Cnrlyle'i  "  Life  and  LettCT,"  * 

invaluable  store  of  documents,  edited  with  Che  care  of  an  uUiquaiiaii  uidllie 
I  genius  of  a  poet.     Clarendon,  who  is  doit  of  £real  value,  £ivs  a  &ae  aectoK 

of  the  Comuh  rising.] 


The  breaking  off  of  negotiations  was  followed  on  both  rides  by  i«- 
parations  for  immediate  war.  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis,  became  die 
guiding  spirits  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which  was  created  b^ 
I'ailiament  as  its  administrative  organ  ;  English  and  Scotch  ofitces 
were  drawn  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  Lord  Essex  named  coic- 
mander  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fotir  thousand  hoise. 
The  confidence  on  the  Parliamentary  side  was  great ;  "  we  all  thotiglii 
one  battle  would  decide,"  Baxter  confessed  after  the  first  encoimttr; 
for  the  King  was  almost  destitute  of  money  and  arms,  imd  ia  spite 
of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  recruits  he  was  embarrassed  by  ^ 
I  reluctance  of  his  own  adherents  to  begin  the  struggle.  Reserved, 
I  however,  to  force  on  a  contest,  he  raised  the  Royal  Standard  at 
Nottingham  "  on  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day,' 
I  but  the  country  made  no  answer  to  his  appeal ;  while  Essex,  wlw 
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had  quitted  London  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  with  orders 
from  the  Parliament  to  follow  the  King,  "and  by  battle  or  other 
way  rescue  him  from  his  perfidious  councillors  and  restore  him  to 
Parliament,"  mustered  his  army  at  Northampton.  Charles  had  but 
a  handful  of  men,  and  the  dash  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse  would 
have  ended  the  war ;  but  Essex  shrank  from  a  decisive  stroke,  and 
trusted  to  reduce  Charles  to  submission  by  a  show  of  force. 
sooiter,  hortever,  had  the  King  fallen  back  on  Shrewsbury  than  the 
li'hole  face  of  affairs  suddenly  changed.  Catholics  and  Royalist! 
rallied  fast  to  his  standard,  and  a  bold  march  on  London  drew  Essex 
from  his  inactivity  at  Worcester  to  protect  the  capital.  The  two 
«noies  fell  in  with  one  another  on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  near  Banbury. 
The  encounter  was  a  surprise,  and  the  battle  which  followed  was  little 
more  than  a  confused  combat  of  horse.  At  its  outset  the  desertion 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  with  a  whole  regiment,  threw  the  ParUamentary 
fiwces  into  disorder,  while  the  Royalist  horse  on  either  wing  drove 
their  opponents  from  the  field ;  but  the  reserve  of  Lord  Essex  broke 
the  Royalist  foot,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  King's  line,  and 
though  his  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  brought  back  his  squadrons  in  lime 
to  save  Charles  from  capture  or  flight,  the  night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle. 
The  moral  advantage,  however,  restfcd  with  the  King.  Essex  had 
learned  that  his  troopers  were  no  match  for  the  Cavaliers,  and  his 
irithdrawal  to  Warwick  left  open  the  road  to  the  capitaj.  Rupert 
pressed  for  an  instant  march  on  London,  but  the  proposal  found 
Stubborn  opponents  among  the  moderate  Royalists,  who  dreaded  the 
complete  triumph  of  Charles  as  much  as  his  defeat.  The  King  there- 
lore  paused  for  the  time  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  received  with  up- 
roarious welcome  ;  and  when  the  cowardice  of  its  garrison  delivered 
Reading  to  Rupert's  horse,  and  his  daring  capture  of  Brentford  drew 
the  Royal  army  in  his  support  ahnost  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the 
panic  of  tlie  Londoners  was  already  over,  and  the  junction  of  their 
trainbands  with  the  army  of  Essex  forced  Charles  to  fall  back  again 
oa  his  old  quarters.  But  though  the  Parliament  rallied  quickly  from 
the  blow  of  Edgehill,  the  war,  as  its  area  widened  through  the  winter, 
went  steadily  for  the  King.  The  fortification  of  0;iford  gave  him 
a  tiim  hold  on  the  midland  counties ;  while  the  balance  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  north  was  overthrown  by  the  march  of  the  Earl  of 
Newcasde,  with  the  force  he  had  raised  in  Northumberland,  upon 
York.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  that  county,  was 
thrown  back  on  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  where 
Puritanism  foimd  its  stronghold  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  with 
arms  from  Holland  encouraged  the  Royal  army  to  push.  Us  scouts 
across  the  Trent,  and  threaten  the  eastern  counties,  whioh  held  firmly 
for  the  Parliament.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  shown  b^e  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  two  Houses.  The  negotiations  wbidF^iad  gone  on 
u  M  z 
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into  ihe  spring  were  broken  off  by  the  old  demand  that  the  King 
should  return  to  his  ParUanient ;  London  was  forlilicd  ;  and  a  tas 
of  two  milUons  a  year  was  laid  on  the  districts  «h;ch  adhered  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  Essex,  wliose  army  had  been  freshly  equipped, 
was  ordered  to  adi'ance  upon  Oxford  ;  but  though  the  King  held 
himself  ready  to  fall  back  on  tlie  west,  the  Earl  shrank  from  again 
risking  his  raw  army  in  an  encounter.  He  confined  himself  to  the  rf- 
capture  of  Reading,  and  to  a  month  of  idle  encampment  round  Brill, 
while  disease  thinned  his  ranks  and  the  Royalists  beat  up  his  qtiarten. 
^\^lile  Essex  linjjered  and  manoeuvred,  Charles  boldly  detached  a 
part  of  his  small  force  at  Oscford  to  strengthen  a  Royalist  ridng  in 
the  west.  Nowhere  was  the  Royal  cause  to  lake  so  brave  or  noble 
a  form  as  among  the  Comishinen.  Cornwall  stood  apart  from  the 
general  life  of  England :  cut  off  from  it  not  only  by  differences  of 
blood  and  speech,  but  by  the  feudal  tendencies  of  its  people,  who  clung 
with  a  Celtic  loyalty  to  their  local  chieftains,  and  suffered  their  fidelity 
to  the  Crown  to  determine  their  own.  They  had  as  yet  done  little  more 
than  keep  the  war  out  of  their  own  county  ;  but  the  march  of  a  small 
Parliamcntaryforceunder  Lord  Stamford  upon  LauncesCon  forced  then 
into  action.  A  little  band  of  Comishmen  gathered  round  the  chivalrous 
Sir  Bevil  GreenvU,  "  so  destitute  of  provisions  that  the  best  officers 
had  but  a  biscuit  a  day,"  and  with  only  a  handful  of  powder  for  the 
whole  force ;  but  starving  and  outnumbered  as  they  were,  they  scaled 
the  steep  rise  of  Stratton  Hill,  sword  In  hand,  and  drove  Stamfoid 
back  on  Exeter,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  his  ordnance  and 
baggage  train.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  the  best  of  the  Royalist  generals, 
took  the  command  of  their  army  as  it  advanced  into  Somerset,  and 
drew  the  stress  of  the  war  into  the  west.  Essex  despatched  a  picked 
force  under  Sir  William  Waller  to  check  their  advance ;  but  Somerset 
was  already  lost  ere  he  reached  Bath,  and  the  Cornishmen  stormed  hi> 
strong  position  on  Lansdownc  Hill  in  the  teeth  of  his  guns.  But 
the  stubborn  fight  robbed  the  victors  of  their  leaders  ;  Hopton  was 
wounded,  Grecnvil  slain,  and  with  them  fell  the  two  heroes  of  tht 
little  army.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  Sir  John  Trcvanion,  "both 
yotmg,  neither  of  them  above  eight  and  twenty,  of  entire  friendship 
to  one  another,  and  to  Sir  Bevil  GrcenviL"  Waller,  beaten  as  he  wai. 
hung  on  their  weakened  force  as  it  moved  for  aid  upon  Oxford,  asii 
succeeded  in  cooping  up  the  foot  in  Devizes.  Bui  the  horse  broke 
through,  and  joining  an  army  which  had  been  sent  to  their  relief  luda 
\^'iImot,  afterwards  Lord  Rochester,  turned  back,  and  dashed  WaDer'i 
anny  to  pieces  in  a,  fresh  victory  on  Roundway  Down,  The  Conusb 
rising  seemed  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  Strengthened  by 
their  earlier  successes,  and  by  the  succours  which  his  Queen  hnH^bt 
from  the  north,  Charles  had  already  prepared  to  advance,  when  Kuperi, 
in  a  daring  raid  upon  Wycombe,  met  a  party  of  Parliamentanr  Iwrs^ 
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with  Hampden  at  its  head,  on  Chalgrove  field.  TTie  skirmish  ended 
in  the  success  of  the  Royalists,  and  Hampden  was  seen  riding  off  the  ■ 
fidd  "before  ihe  action  was  done,  which  he  never  used  to  do,  and 
\rith  his  head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands  upon  the  neclc  of 
his  horse."  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  death  seemed  an 
omen  of  the  ruin  of  the  cause  he  loved.  Disaster  followed  disaster. 
Essex,  more  and  more  anxious  for  a  peace,  fell  back  on  Uxbhdge ; 
while  a  cowardly  surrender  of  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert  gave  Charles  the 
second  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mastery  of  the  west.  The  news 
fell  on  the  Parliament  "  like  a  sentence  of  death."  The  Lords  debated 
nothing  but  proposals  of  peace.  London  itself  was  divided  ;  "  a  great 
multitude  of  the  wives  of  substantial  citiiens  "  clamoured  at  the  door 
of  the  Commons  for  peace ;  and  a  flight  of  six  of  the  few  peers  who 
remained  at  Westminster  to  the  camp  at  Oxford  proved  the  general 
despair  of  the  Parliament's  success. 

From  this  moment,  however,  the  firmness  of  the  Parliamentary  "> 
leaders  began  slowly  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Waller  was 
received  on  his  return  from  Roundway  Hill  "as  if  he  had  brought  the 
King  prisoner  with  him."  A  new  army  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Manchester  to  check  the  progress  of  Newcastle.  In  the  west, 
indeed,  things  still  went  badly.  Prince  Maurice  continued  Rupert's 
career  of  success,  and  the  conquest  of  Barnstaple  and  Exeter  secured 
Devon  for  the  King.  Gloucester  alone  interrupted  the  communications 
tietween  his  forces  in  Bristol  and  in  the  north  ;  and  Charles  moved 
against  the  city,  with  hope  of  a  speedy  surrender.  But  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  town  called  Essex  to  its  relief  It  was  reduced  to  a 
single  barrel  of  powder  when  the  Earl's  approach  forced  Charles  to  raise 
the  siege  ;  and  the  Puritan  army  fell  steadily  back  again  on  London, 
after  an  indecisive  engagement  near  Newbury,  in  which  Lord  Falkland 
fell,  "  ingeminating  '  Peace,  peace  ! ' "  and  the  London  trainbands  flung 
Rupert's  horsemen  roughly  off  their  front  of  pikes.  In  this  posture  of 
his  affairs  nothing  but  a  great  victory  could  have  saved  the  King,  for 
the  day  which  witnessed  the  triumphant  return  of  Essex  witnessed 
the  solemn  taking  of  the  Covenant.  Pym  had  resolved,  at  last,  to  '^ 
fling  the  Scotch  sword  into  the  wavering  balance ;  and  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Parliament's  cause  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  despatched 
to  Edinburgh  to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  Scotland 
would  be  given.  First  amongst  them  stood  the  demand  of  a  "unity 
in  Religion ; "  an  adoption,  in  other  words,  of  the  Presbyterian  system 
by  the  Church  of  England.  Events  had  moved  so  rapidly  since  the 
earlier  debates  on  Church  government  in  the  Commons  that  some 
arrangement  of  this  kind  had  become  a  necessity.  The  bishops  to  a 
man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  whose  bent  was  purely  episco[»l,  had 
joined  the  Royal  cause,  and  were  being  expelled  from  their  livings  as 
"delinquents."    Some  new  system  of  Church  government  was  impera- 1 
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lively  called  for  by  the  religious  necessities  of  the  country;  and, 
though  Pym  and  the  leading  statesmen  were  still  in  opinion  moderate 
Kpiscopalians,  the  growing  force  of  Presbyterian  ism,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  war,  forced  them  to  seek  such  a  system  in  the  adoption 
of  (he  Scotch  discipline.  Scotland,  for  its  part,  saw  that  the  trium^ 
i  of  the  Parliament  was  necessary  for  its  own  security  ;  and  whatever 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  Vane's  wary  and  rapid  negotiatiaDS 
were  removed  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  While  the  Parliaroem 
looked  for  aid  to  the  north,  Charles  had  long  been  seeking  assistance 
from  the  Irish  rebels.  The  Massacre  had  left  them  the  objects  of  a 
vengeful  hate  such  as  England  had  hardly  known  before,  but  witli 
Charles  they  were  simply  counters  in  his  game  of  king-crafL  The 
conclusion  of  a  truce  with  them  left  the  army  under  Lord  OrmODd. 
which  had  hitherto  held  their  revolt  in  check,  at  the  King's  disposal  ■ 
for  service  in  England  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  secured  a  force 
of  Irish  Catholics  to  support  by  their  landing  in  Argyleshire  a  risiog 
of  the  Highlands  under  Montrose,  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  at  Edinburgh.  None  of  the  King's  schemes  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  cause  as  these.  On  their  discovery  officer  after  offico' 
in  his  own  army  flung  down  their  commissions,  the  peers  vriio  bad 
fled  to  Oxford  fled  back  again  to  London,  and  the  Royalist  reactien 
in  the  Parliament  itself  came  utterly  to  an  end.  Scotland,  uudms 
for  its  own  safety,  hastened  to  sign  the  Covenant ;  and  the  Commons. 
"  with  uplifted  hands,"  swore  in  St.  Mai^ret's  church  to  observe  it 
They  pledged  themselves  to  "  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  thne 
Kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  coo- 
fession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  government,  direction  for  worship, 
and  catechizing  ;  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may  as  brethren 
live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  live  in  the  midtl 
of  us":  to  extirpate  Poperj-,  prelacy,  wperstition,  schism,  and  pre- 
faneness  ;  to  "preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliamoil. 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Kingdom ;"  to  punish  malignants  and  oppo- 
nents of  reformation  in  Church  and  State  ;  to  "unite  the  two  Kingdoou 
in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  alt  posterity."  The  Covenant  ended  wrtli 
a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  national  sin,  and  a  vow  of  refomutioD. 
"  Our  true,  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for  ourselves  and 
all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  private,  ia 
all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  is  to  amend  our  lives,  and  ead 
one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  Covenant  had  been  the  last  work  of  ^'n, 
but  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  plan  which  he  had  formed  ^ 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  "  Committee  of  the  Two  KingdotTUi' 
nlto  were  entrusted  after  his  death  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of 
foreign  affairs.  ThrecEtrongarmies,  comprising  a  forceof  fifty  diouaiid  \ 
men,  had  been  raised  for  the  coming  campaign.    Ecsex,  with  the  anny 
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of  the  centre,  was  charged  with  the  dut^  of  watching  the  King  at  Oxford, 
and  following  him  if  he  moved,  as  was  expected,  to  the  north  against 
the  Scots.  Waller,  with  the  army  of  the  west,  was  ordered  to  check 
Prince  Maurice,  in  Dorset  and  Devon.  The  force  of  fourteen  thousand 
men  which  had  been  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  in 
which  Cromwell's  name  was  becoming  famous  as  a  leader,  was  raised 
into  a  third  army  under  Lord  Manchester,  and  directed  to  co-operate 
in  Vorlishire  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.  Charles  was 
at  once  thrown  on  the  defensive.  The  Irish  troops  whose  aid  he 
had  secured  by  his  truce  with  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  England,  those  who  landed  in  the  south  by  Waller,  and 
their  fellows  in  Cheshire  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  The  hands  of  the 
la^  commander  had  been  freed  by  the  march  of  Newcasde  to  the 
Border,  which  the  Scots  were  crossing  "  in  a  great  frost  and  snow ;  " 
but  after  his  dispersion  of  the  Irish  troops,  heat  once  called  back  his 
opponent  to  York  by  a  victory  on  his  return  over  the  forces  which  th^ 
Marquis  had  left  to  protect  that  capital.  The  plan  of  Pym  was  now 
lapidJy  developed,  Essex  and  Waller  joined  in  the  blockade  of 
Oxford,  while  Manchester  and  Fairfax  united  with  the  Scots  under  (he 
walls  of  York.  Newcastle's  cryforaidhad  already  been  answered  by  the 
despatch  of  Prince  Rupert  from  Oxford  to  gather  forces  on  the  Welsh 
boTtler ;  and  the  brilliant  partiian,  after  breaking  the  sieges  of  Newark 
and  Latham  House,  burst  over  the  Lancashire  MQb  into  Yorkshire, 
slipped  by  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  his  way  untouched  into 
Voric  But  the  success  of  his  feat  of  arms  tempted  him  to  a  A^sh  act 
of  daring;  he  resolved  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  a  dischargeof  musketry  I' 
from  the  two  armies  as  they  faced  each  other  on  Marston  Moor, 
brought  on,  as  evening  gathered,  a  disorderly  engagement.  On  the  one! 
flank  a  charge  of  the  King's  horse  broke  (hat  of  the  Scotch  ;  on  the 
other,  Cromwell's  brigade  of  "  Ironsides  "  won  as  complete  a  success 
<mx  Rupert's  troopers.  "  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords," 
wrote  the  general  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  victory 
he  called  back  his  men  from  the  chase  to  hack  Manchester  in  his 
attack  on  the  Royalist  foot,  and  to  rout  their  other  wing  of  horse  as: 
it  returned  breathless  from  pursuing  the  Scots.  Nowhere  had  the! 
fighting  been  so  fierce.  A  young  Puritan  who  lay  dying  on  the  fieldj 
told  Cromwell  as  he  bent  over  him  that  one  thing  lay  on  his  spirit.' 
"  I  asked  him  what  it  was,"  Cromwell  wrote  afterwards.  "  He  told ! 
me  it  was  that  God  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  any  more  the  execu-: 
tjoner  of  his  enemies."  At  night-fall  all  was  over ;  and  the  Royalist' 
cause  in  the  north  had  perished  at  a  single  blow,  Newcastle  fled  overl 
sea  :  York  surrendered,  and  Rupert,  with  hardly  a  man  at  his  back, 
rode  southward  to  Oxford.  The  blow  was  the  more  terrible  that  it  fell| 
on  Charles  at  a  moment  when  his  triumph  in  every  other  quarter  was  I 
being  secured  by  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unexpected  successes.    After  I 
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a  month's  siege  the  King  had  escaped  from  Oxford  ;  had  waited  till 
Essex  marched  into  the  west ;  and  then,  turning  fiercely  on  Waller  at 
Cropredy  Bridge,  had  driven  him  back  broken  to  London,  two  days 
before  the  battle  at  Marston  Moor.  Charles  followed  up  his  success 
by  hurrying  in  the  track  of  Essex,  whom  he  hoped  to  crush  between 
his  own  force  and  that  under  Prince  Maurice  which  the  Earl  had 
marched  to  attack.  By  a  fatal  error,  Essex  plunged  into  Cornwall, 
where  the  country  was  hostile,  and  where  the  King  hemmed  him  in 
among  the  hills,  drew  his  lines  tighdy  round  his  army,  and  forced  cbe 
whole  body  of  the  foot  to  surrender  at  his  mercy,  while  the  horse  cm 
their  way  through  the  besiegers,  and  Essex  himself  fled  by  sea  to 
London.  The  day  of  the  surrender  was  signaliied  by  a  Royalist 
triumph  in  Scotland  which  promised  to  undo  what  Marston  Moor 
had  done.  The  plot  which  had  long  since  been  formed  for  the  con- 
quest of  Scotland  was  revived  by  the  landing  of  Irish  soldiers  in 
Argyle,  Montrose,  throwing  himself  into  the  Highlands,  called  the 
clans  to  anns  ;  and  flinging  his  new  force  on  that  of  the  Covenanters 
at  Tippermuir  gained  a  victory  which  enabled  hint  to  occupy  Perth, 
to  sack  Aberdeen,  and  to  spread  terror  to  Edinburgh,  The  news  fired 
Charles,  as  he  came  up  from  the  west,  to  venture  on  a  march  upon 
London ;  but  though  the  Scots  were  detained  by  the  siege  of  Newcastle, 
the  rest  of  the  victors  at  Marston  Moor  lay  in  his  path  at  Newbury, 
and  their  force  was  strengthened  by  the  army  which  had  surrendered 
in  Cornwall,  and  was  again  brougbt  into  the  Held.  The  furious  charges 
of  the  Royalists  failed  to  break  the  Parliamentary  squadrons,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Essex  wiped  away  the  shame  of  their  defeat  by  fiingiag 
themselves  on  the  cannon  they  had  'ost,  and  bringing  them  back  in 
triumph  to  their  lines.  Cromwell  seized  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
begged  hard  to  be  suffered  to  charge  with  his  single  brigade.  Bnt 
Manchester,  like  Essex,  shrank  from  a  crowning  victory  over  lb* 
King.  Charles  was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  army  to  Oxford,  and  even 
to  reappear  unchecked  in  the  field  of  his  defeat. 

The  quarrel  of  Cromwell  with  Lord  Manchester  at  Newbury  was 
destined  to  give  a  new  colour  and  direction  to  the  war.  Pym,  in  fact, 
had  hardly  been  borne  to  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  befon 
England  instinctively  recognized  a  successor  of  yet  greater  genius  in 
the  victor  of  Marston  Moor.  Bom  in  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  child  of  a  cadet  of  the  great  house  of  the  Cromwells  of 
Hinchinbrook,  and  connected  through  his  mother  with  Hampden  and 
St.  John,  Oliver  had  been  recalled  by  his  father's  death  from  a  sheet 
stay  at  Cambridge  to  the  little  family  estate  at  Huntingdon,  which  he 
quitted  for  a  farm  at  SL  Ives.  We  have  already  seen  his  mood  during 
the  years  of  Tyranny,  as  he  dwelt  in  "prolonging "and  "blaclcnes* 
amidst  fancies  of  coming  death,  the  melancholy  which  formed  the 
ground  of  his  nature  feeding  itself  on  the  inaction  of  the  tiin&  Bat  bis 
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energy  made  itsdf  felt  the  moment  the  TTnutny  was  over.  His 
father  had  sat,  with  three  of  his  uncles,  in  the  later  Parliaments  of  • 
Elizabeth.  Oliver  had  himself  been  returned  to  that  of  1638,  and  the 
town  of  Cambridge  sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  Long.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  a  courtier,  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, gives  us  our  first  glimpse  of  his  actual  appearance,  "  I  came  into 
the  House  one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking , 
whom  1  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth- 1 
suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor.  His ' 
linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean  1  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  1 
blood  upon  his  little  hand,  which  was  not  much  latter  than  his  collar.  [ 
His  hat  was  without  a  hat-band.  His  stature  was  of  a  good  size  ;  his ; 
sword  stuck  close  to  his  side  ;  his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish  ; 
his  voice  sharp  and  untuneable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour."  He 
was  already  "  much  hearkened  unto,"  but  his  power  was  to  assert  itself 
in  deeds  ralher  than  in  words.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
his  own  raising  at  EdgehiU  ;  but  with  the  eye  of  a  bom  soldier  he  at 
once  saw  the  blot  in  the  army  of  Essex.  "  A  set  of  poor  tapsters  and 
town  apprentices,"  he  warned  Hampden,  "would  never  fight  against  men 
of  honour  ; "  and  he  pointed  to  religious  enthusiasm  as  the  one  weapon 
which  could  meet  and  turn  the  chivalry  of  the  Cavalier.  Even  to 
Hampden  the  plan  seemed  impracticable  ;  but  the  regiment  of  a 
thousand  men  which  Cromwell  raised  for  the  Association  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and  which  soon  became  known  as  his  Ironsides,  was 
formed  strictly  of  "  men  of  religion."  He  spent  his  fortune  freely  on 
the  task  he  set  himself.  "The  business  ....  hath  had  of  me  in  money 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  therefore  my  private 
estate  can  do  little  to  help  ihe  public,  ...  1  have  little  money  of  my 
own  (left)  to  help  my  soldiers."  But  they  were  "  a  lovely  company,"  he 
tells  his  friends  with  soldierly  pride.  No  blasphemy,  drinking,  disorder, 
or  impiety  were  suffered  in  their  ranks.  "  Not  a  man  swears  but  he 
pays  his  twelve  pence."  Nor  was  his  choice  of  "  men  of  religion  "  the 
only  innovation  Cromwell  introduced  into  his  new  regiment  The 
social  traditions  which  restricted  command  to  men  of  birth  were  dis- 
regarded. "  It  may  be,"  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  complaints  from  the 
committee  of  the  Association,  "it  provokes  your  spirit  to  see  such  plain 
men  made  captains  of  horse.  It  had  been  well  that  men  of  honour 
and  birth  had  entered  into  their  employments  ;  but  why  do  they  not 
appear?  But  seeing  it  is  necessary  the  work  must  go  on,  better  plain 
men  than  none  ;  but  best  to  have  men  patient  of  wants,  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  their  employment,  and  such,  I  hope,  these  will 
approve  themselves."  The  words  paint  Cromwell's  temper  accurately 
enough  :  he  is  far  more  of  the  practical  soldier  than  of  the  theolf^cal 
reformer ;  though  his  genius  already  breaks  in  upon  his  aristocratic 
and  conservative  sympathies,    and  catches  glimpses  of  the  social 
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revolution  to  which  the  war  was  drifting.  "  i  had  rather,"  he  once  burst 
out  impatiently,  "  have  a  plain  russet-coated  captain,  that  knows  what 
he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  Icnows,  than  what  yon  call  a  gentleman, 
and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that  is  so  indeed  ! "  he  ends 
with  a  characteristic  return  to  his  more  common  mood  of  feeUne- 
The  same  practical  temper  broke  out  in  an  innovation  which  had  more 
immediate  results.  Bitter  as  had  been  his  hatred  of  the  bishops,  and 
Strenuously  as  he  bad  worked  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Church 
government,  Cromwell,  like  most  of  the  Parliameatary  leaders,  seems 
to  have  been  content  with  the  new  Presbyterian  ism,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  more  than  content  with  him.  Lord  Manchester  "  suRereil 
him  to  guide  the  army  at  his  pleasure."  "  The  man,  Cromwell,"  writes 
the  Scotchman  Baillie,  "  is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  univeisally 
well  beloved  as  religious  and  stout"  But  against  dissidents  fnmi 
their  own  system,  the  Presbyterians  were  as  bitter  as  Laud  himself; 
and,  as  wc  shall  see.  Nonconformity  was  now  rising  every  da; 
into  latter  proportions,  while  the  new  claim  of  liberty  of  worship 
was  becoming  one  of  the  problems  of  the  time.  Cromwell  met  iht 
problem  in  his  unspeculative  fashion.  He  wanted  good  soldiers  and 
good  men ;  and,  if  they  were  these,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist, 
the  Leveller,  found  entry  among  his  Ironsides.  "  You  would  respect 
them,  did  you  see  them,"  he  answered  the  panic-stricken  Presby- 
terians who  charged  them  with  "Anabaptistry"  and  revolutioiury 
alms  ;  "  they  are  no  Anabaptists  :  they  are  honest,  sober  Christians  ; 
they  expect  to  be  used  as  meti."  He  was  soon  to  be  driven — as  in  the 
social  change  we  noticed  before — to  a  far  larger  and  grander  point  of 
view.  "  The  State,"  he  boldly  laid  down  at  last,  "  in  choosing  men  to 
serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be  willing  iaithfiilly 
to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  But  as  yet  he  was  busier  with  bis  new 
regiment  than  with  theories ;  and  the  Ironsides  were  no  sooner  id 
action  than  they  proved  themselves  such  soldiers  as  the  war  had  aew 
seen  yet,  "  Truly  they  were  never  beaten  at  all,"  their  leader  said 
proudly  at  its  close.  At  Winccby  fight  they  charged  "  singing  psalms,' 
cleared  Lincolnshire  of  the  Cavendishes,  and  freed  the  eastern  counties 
from  all  danger  from  Newcastle's  part.  At  Marston  Moor  they  bccd 
and  routed  Rupert's  chivalry.  At  Newbury  it  was  only  Mancheslci'i 
reluctance  that  hindered  them  from  completing  the  ruin  of  Charles 

Cromwell  had  shown  his  capacity  for  oi^aniiation  in  the  creatioi 
of  the  Ironsides  ;  his  military  genius  had  displayed  itself  at  Marston 
Moor.  Newbury  first  raised  him  into  a  political  leader.  **  Without  * 
more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  cHcctive  prosecution  of  the  war,"  he  said 
to  the  Commons  after  his  quarrel  with  Manchester,  "casting  off  all 
lingering  proceedings,  like  those  of  soldiers  of  fortune  beyoitd  sea  to 
spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  tbe 
name  of  a  Parhament"    But  tmder  the  leadeis  who  at  preaent  con- 
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ducted  it  a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  was  hopeless.  They  were,  in 
Cromwell's  plain  words,  "  a&aJd  to  conquer."  They  desired  not  to 
crush  Charles,  but  to  force  him  back,  with  as  much  of  his  old  strength 
remaining  as  might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  King.  The 
old  loj-alty,  too,  closed  their  enterprise  ;  they  shrank  from  the  taint 
of  treason.  "  If  the  King  be  beaten,"  Manchester  urged  at  Newbury, 
"  he  win  still  be  king  ;  if  he  beat  us  he  will  hang  us  all  for  traitors."  To 
a  mood  like  thii  Cromwell's  reply  seemed  horrible.  "  If  1  met  the 
King  in  battle  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  the  King  as  at  another."  The 
army,  too,  as  he  long  ago  urged  at  Edgehiil,  was  not  an  army  to 
conquer  with.  Now,  as  then,  he  urged  that  till  the  whole  force  was 
new  modelled,  and  placed  under  a  stricter  discipline,  "  they  must  not 
expect  any  notable  success  in  anything  they  went  about"  But  the 
first  step  in  such  a  re-organization  must  be  a  change  of  officers.  The 
army  was  led  and  officered  by  members  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
Self-renouncing  Ordinance,  which  was  introduced  by  Cromwell  and 
Vane,  declared  the  tenure  of  military  or  civil  offices  incompatible  with 
a  seat  in  either.  In  spite  of  a  long  and  bitter  resistance,  which  was 
justified  at  a  later  time  by  the  political  results  which  followed  this 
rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  bound  the  Army  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  drift  of  public  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstood.  The 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  brought  about  the  retirement  of  Essex, 
Manchester,  and  Waller ;  and  the  new  organization  of  the  army  went 
rapidly  on  under  a  new  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
hero  of  the  long  contest  in  Yorkshire,  and  who  had  been  raised  into 
&me  by  his  victory  at  Nantwich,  and  his  bravery  at  Marston  Moor. 
The  principles  on  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  Ironsides  were 
carried  out  on  a  latter  scale  in  the  "  New  Model."  The  one  aim 
was  to  get  together  twenty  thousand  "honest"  men.  "Be  careful," 
Cromwell  wrote,  "what  captains  of  horse  you  choose,  what  men  be 
mounted.  A  few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  If  you  choose 
godly  honest  men  to  be  captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow 
them."  The  result  was  a  curious  medley  of  men  of  different  ranks 
among  the  officers  of  the  New  Model.  The  bulk  of  those  in  high  com- 
mand remained  men  of  noble  or  gentie  blood,  Montagues,  Pickerings, 
Fortescues,  Shefficlds,  .Sidneys,  and  the  like.  But  side  by  side  with 
these,  though  in  far  smaller  proportion,  were  seen  officers  like  Ewer, 
who  had  been  a  serving-man,  like  Okey,  who  had  been  a  drayman,  or 
Rainsborough,  who  had  been  a  "  skipper  at  sea."  Equally  strange  was 
the  mixture  of  religions  in  its  ranks.  A  clause  in  the  Act  for  new  model- 
ling the  army  had  enabled  Fairfax  to  dispense  with  the  signature  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  case  of  "godly  men  ;"  and  among  the  farmers  from 
the  eastern  counties,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  Its  privates,  dissidence 
of  every  type  had  gained  a  firm  foothold.  A  result  hardly  less  notable, 
though  less  foreseen,  was  the  youth  of  the  officers.    Among  those  in 
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high  command  ihete  were  few  who,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle 
age.  Fairfax  was  but  thirly-three,  and  most  of  his  colonels  were  even 
younger.  Of  the  political  aspect  of  the  New  Model  wc  shall  have  to 
speak  at  a  later  time ;  but  as  yet  its  energy  was  directed  iolely  to  ■*  the 
speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,"  The  eiforts  of  the  peaw 
party  were  frustrated  at  ihe  very  moment  when  Fairfax  was  ready  ftw 
action  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From  the  moment  when  Newbui) 
marked  the  breach  between  the  peace  and  war  parties  iri  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Scotch  Commissioners  had  been  backed  by  the  former  In 
pressing  for  fresh  negotiations  with  Charles.  These  were  opened  al 
Uxbridge,  and  prolonged  for  six  months  ;  but  the  hopes  of  concession 
which  Charles  had  held  out  through  the  winter  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn in  the  spring.  He  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army 
dissolved  and  ruined  by  the  new  modelling,  at  the  instant  when  newj 
came  from  Scotland  of  fresh  successes  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  and 
of  his  overthrow  of  Ihe  Marquis  of  Argyle's  troops  in  the  victory  of 
Inverlochy.  "Before  the  end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  the  conqueror, 
"  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  aid  with  a  bravf 
army."  The  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  at  once  broken  off,  and  i 
few  months  later  the  King  opened  his  campaign  by  a  march  to  the 
north  where  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Montrose.  Leicester  was 
stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the  eastern  counties  threat' 
encd,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  hoped  to  draw  Charles  back  again  by 
a  blockade  of  Oxford,  hurried  at  last  on  his  track.  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  suffered  by  the  House  to  retain  his  command  for  a  few  days, 
joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the  King,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted 
by  loud  shouts  of  wi-lcome  from  the  troops.  The  livo  armies  ni*t  near 
Nascby,  to  the  north-west  of  Northampton.  I'be  King  was  eagerto 
figlit.  "  Never  have  my  affairs  been  in  as  good  a  slate,"  he  cried; 
and  Prince  Rupert  was  as  impatient  as  his  uncle.  On  the  oflm 
side,  even  Cromwell  doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experiment. 
"I  can  say  this  of  Naseby,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  "that  when  I  saw 
the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in  gallant  order  towards  us,  and 'we  a 
company  of  poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the 
general  having  commanded  me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  no^ 
riding  alone  about  my  business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in 
assurance  of  victory,  because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are.  Of  which  J  had  great  assurance,  and  God 
did  it."  The  battle  began  with  a  furious  charge  of  Rupert  uphill, 
which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  Ireton  ;  while  the 
Royalist  foot,  after  a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets  and  fcD  , 
on  the  centre  under  Fairfax  so  body  that  it  slowly  and  stubbornly  gave  | 
way.  But  the  Ironsides  were  conquerors  on  the  left.  A  single  chaige 
broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale,  who  had  already  lied  before  I 
them  at  Marston  Moor;  and  holding  his  troops  firmly  in  band,  Croat.    | 
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well  fell  with  them  on  the  flank  of  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis 
of  iis  success.  A  panic  of  the  Royal  reserve,  and  its  flight  from  the 
field,  aided  his  efforts  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces 
exhausted  by  pursuit,  that  Charles,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  called  on 
his  troopers  for  "  one  charge  more-."  The  battle  was  over  ;  artillery, 
baj^age,  even  the  Royal  papers,  fell  into  the  conquerors'  hands  :  five 
thousand  men  surrendered  ;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  in 
his  headlong  flight  upon  the  west.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Charles  wandered  helplessly  in  search  of  fresh  forces,  Fairfax 
marched  rapidly  into  Somersetshire,  routed  the  Royal  forces  at  Lang- 
port,  and  in  three  weets  was  master  of  the  west.  A  victory  at  Kilsytb, 
which  gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  to  Montrose,  threw  a  transient 
gleam  over  the  darkening  fortunes  of  his  master's  cause  ;  but  the  surren- 
der of  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  last  force  Charles  could  collect 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Chester,  was  followed  by  news  of  the  crushing 
and  irretrievable  defeat  of  the  "Great  Marquis"  at  Philiphaugh.  In 
the  wreck  of  the  Royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  ove 
incident  which  brings  out  in  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides. 
Cromwell  "  spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm  "  of 
Baling  House,  where  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  held  stoutly 
through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  storm  ended  its  resistance,  and 
the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  with  his  house  flaming 
around  him.  He  "broke  out,"  reports  a  Puritan  bystander,  " 
said,  '  that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground  in  England  but  Basing 
House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did,  and  so  maintain  it  to 
uttermost,'  comforting  himself  in  this  matter  'that  Basing  Hpuse 
called  Loyally.'"  Of  loyalty  such  as  this  Charles  was  utterly  unworthy. 
The  seizure  of  his  papers  at  Naseby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  intrigues 
with  the  Irish  Catholics  when  the  Parliament  was  able  to  reve.  ' 
England  a  fresh  treaty  with  them,  which  purchased  no  longer  their 
neutrality,  but  their  aid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand 
they  had  made.  The  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid 
Ireland  might  have  given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  spring 
of  the  following  year  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clung  to  Charles 
surrounded  and  routed  at  Stow.  "  You  have  done  your  work  r 
their  leader.  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  bis  conquerors,  " 
may  go  to  play,  unless  you  fall  out  among  yourselves." 
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\Aiitheri^i. — Mainly  ix  before,  though  Ctarendon,  invaluable  daring  th( 
progress  of  the  war,  is  of  little  value  heic,  and  Cromwell's  letters  become, 
onfoitunatdy,  few  at  the  moment  when  we  most  need  thar  aid.  On  the  oibet 
hand,  Ludlow  and  Whitelock,  as  well  as  the  passionate  and  utiscrupuloui 
"  Memoirs  "  of  Holies  and  Major  Hutchinson,  become  of  much  important*. 
For  Charles  himself,  we  have  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  "  Memoirs  "  of  the  last 
two  years  of  this  reign.  Burnet's  "  Lives  of  the  HamUtons"  throw  a  good 
djealof  light  on  Scotdt  affairs  at  this  time,  and  Sir  James  Tomer's  "Memoin" 
on  the  Scotch  invasion.  The  early  history  of  the  Independoits,  and  of  tbe 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Missod  {"  Life  of  Milton,' 
vol.  iiL).] 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  enter  on  a  short  period  li 
confused  struggles,  tedious  and  uninteresting  in  its  outer  details,  bat 
of  far  higher  interest  than  eren  the  War  itself  in  its  bearing  on  ow 
after  history.  Modern  England,  the  England  among  whose  thoughts 
and  sentiments  we  actually  live,  began  with  the  triumph  of  Haieby. 
Old  things  passed  suddenly  away.  When  Astley  gave  up  his  swoid 
tlie  "  work  "  of  the  generations  which  had  struggled  for  Frotestantiv 
against  Catholicism,  for  public  liberty  against  absolute  rule,  in  his  own 
emphatic  phrase,  was  "  done."  So  far  as  these  contests  tfcre  concemei), 
however  the  later  Stuarts  might  strive  to  revive  them,  England  couU 
safely  "go  to  play."  But  writh  the  end  of  this  older  work  a  new  worit 
at  once  began.  The  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  problems  whidi 
still  in  ane  shape  or  another  beset  us  started  to  the  front  as  subjects 
of  national  debate  in  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  sod 
the  death  of  the  King.  The  two  great  parties  which  have  ever  sinct 
divided  the  social,  the  political,  and  the  religious  Ufe  of  EngUsdt 
whether  as  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  as  Whigs  and  Tones,  or 
as  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  sprang  into  organized  existence  in  the 
contest  between  the  Army  and  the  ParliamenL  Then  for  the  fint 
time  begaii  the  struggle  between  political  tradition  and  politick 
progress,  between  the  principle  of  religious  conformity  and  the  pri*- 
ciple  of  religious  freedom,  which  is  far  from  having  ended  yet. 

It  was  the  religiotis  struggle  which  drew  the  political  in  its  tnin- 
We  have  already  witnessed  the  rise  under  Elizabeth  of  sects  who  did  Mt 
aim,  Lke  the  Presbyterians,  at  a  change  in  Church  goveimment,  but  (e- 
jected  the  notion  of  a  national  Church  at  all,  and  insisted  on  the  r^ 
of  each  congregation  to  perfect  independence  of  faith  and  worship. 
At  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign,  however,  these  "Brownists,"  as  diey 
were  called  from  one  Rrown,  a  clerg>'man  who  maintained  their  tenets, 
had  almost  etitircly  disappeared.  Some,  as  we  saw  in  the  notaUe 
instance  of  the  congregation  which  produced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  h»d 
found  a  refuge  in  Holland,  but  the  bulk  had  been  driven  to  ftftcsh  coo- 
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forraity  with  the  Established  Qiurch.  "As  for  those  which  we  call 
Brownisls,"  says  Bacon,  "  being  when  they  were  at  the  best  a  very 
smalt  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there  in  comers 
dispersed,  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to  Cod)  by  the  good  remedies  that 
have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  out  so  as  there  is  scarce  any 
news  of  them."  As  soon,  however,  as  Abbot's  primacy  promised  a 
milder  rule,  the  Separatist  refiigees  began  to  venture  timidly  back 
again  to  England.  During  their  exile  in  Holland  the  main  body, 
under  Robinson,  had  contented  themselves  with  the  free  development 
of  their  system  of  independent  congregations,  each  forming  in  itself 
a  complete  Church,  and  to  Ihera  the  name  of  Independents  at  a  later 
time  attached  itself  A  small  part,  however,  had  drifted  into  a 
moTC  marked  severance  in  doctrine  from  the  Established  Church, 
especially  in  their  belief  of  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  a  belief  from 
which  their  obscure  congregation  at  Leyden  became  known  as  that 
of  the  Baptists.  Both  of  these  sects  gathered  a  church  in  London 
in  the  middle  of  James's  reign,  but  the  persecuting  leal  of  Laud 
prevented  any  spread  of  their  opinions  under  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  numbers  were  suddenly  increased  by 
the  return  of  a  host,  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  with  Hugh 
Peters  at  their  head,  on  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that 
the  Congregational  or  Independent  body  began  to  attract  attention. 
Lilbume  and  Burton  soon  declared  themselves  adherents  of  what 
was  called  "  the  New  England  way  ;'  and  a  year  later  saw  in  London 
alone  the  rise  of  "  four  score  congregations  of  several  sectaries,"  as 
Bishop  Hall  scornfully  tells  us,  "  mstructed  by  guides  fit  for  them, 
cobblers,  tailors,  felt-makers,  and  such-like  trash."  But  little  religions 
weight  however  could  be  atlritated  as  yet  to  the  Congregational  mov«- 
ment.  Baxter  at  this  time  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  Inde- 
pendents. Milton  in  his  earlier  pamphlets  shows  no  sign  of  their  infln- 
ence.  Of  the  hundred  and  five  ministers  present  in  the  'Westminsler 
Assembly  only  five  were  Congregational  in  sympathy,  ajid  &ese  were 
all  returned  refugees  from  Holland.  Among  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  London  ministers  in  1643,  only  three  were  suspected  of  lean- 
ings towards  the  Sectaries. 

The  stiugBle  with  Charles  in  feet  at  its  outset  only  threw  new 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  religious  freedom.  It  was  with  strictly  conser- 
vative aims  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  political  matters  that  Pym  and  his 
colleagues  began  the  strife.  Their  avowed  purpose  was  simply  to 
restore  the  Church  of  England  to  its  state  under  Elitabeth,  and  to 
free  it  &om  "  innovations,"  from  the  changes  introduced  by  Laud  and 
his  feltow  prelates.  The  great  majority  of  the  Parliament  were  arerse  to 
any  aherations  in  the  constitution  or  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself;  and  it 
was  only  the  refusal  of  tlie  bishops  to  accept  any  dimination  of  their 
pcrwer  and  revenues,  the  growth  of  a  party  hostSe  to  Episcopalian 
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Govenunent,  the  necessity  for  purchasing  the  aid  of  the  Scots  by 
a  union  in  religion  as  in  politics,  and  above  all  the  urgent  need  of 
constructing  some  new  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  place  oi 
the  older  organixacion  which  had  become  impossible  from  the  Royalist 
attitude  of  the  bishops,  that  forced  on  the  two  Houses  the  adopttoa 
of  the  Covenant  But  the  change  to  a  Presbyterian  system  of 
Church  government  seemed  at  that  time  of  little  impart  to  the  bulk 
of  Englislimen.  TTie  Laudian  dogma  of  the  necessity  of  bishops 
was  held  by  few ;  and  the  change  was  generally  regarded  with  approval 
as  one  which  brought  the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  (hat  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  change  in  its  administration,  no  one  ima^ned 
that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  England.  The  Tudor  theory 
of  its  relation  to  the  State,  of  its  right  to  embrace  all  Englishmen 
within  its  pale,  and  to  dictate  what  should  be  their  faith  and  form  of 
worship,  remained  utterly  unquestioned  by  any  man  of  note.  The 
sentiments  on  which  such  a  theory  rested  indeed  for  its  main  support, 
the  power  of  historical  tradition,  the  association  of  "  dissidence  "  with 
danger  to  the  state,  the  strong  English  instinct  of  order,  the  as  Strang 
English  dislike  of  "  innovations,"  with  the  abhorrence  of  "  indifler- 
ency,"  as  a  sign  of  luke-warmness  in  matters  of  religion,  had  only 
been  intensified  by  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  struggle  with  the  Kiog- 
The  Parliament  therefore  had  steadily  pressed  on  the  new  system  ot 
ecclesiastical  government  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  war.  An 
Assembly  of  Divines  assembled  at  Westminster  received  orders 
to  revise  the  Articles,  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  Direc- 
tory of  Public  Wot^ip,  and  these,  with  their  scheme  of  Churdi 
government,  a  scheme  only  distinguished  from  tiiat  of  Scotland  by 
the  significant  addition  of  a  lay  court  of  superior  appeal  set  by  Par- 
liament over  the  whole  system  of  Church  courts  and  assemblies,  wen 
accepted  by  the  Houses  and  embodied  in  a  series  of  Ordinances. 

Had  the  change  been  made  at  the  moment  when  "with  uplifted 
hands"  the  Commons  swore  to  the  Covenant  in  St  Margaret's  it 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  the  country  at  larger  Bat  it 
met  with  a  very  difTerent  welcome  when  it  came  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  spite  of  repeated  votes  of  Parliament  (or  its  establishmeni, 
the  pure  Presbyterian  system  took  root  only  in  London  and  Lancashire. 
While  the  Divines,  indeed,  were  drawing  up  their  platform  of  unifonn 
belief  and  worship  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  dissidence  had  grown 
into  a  religious  power.  In  the  terrible  agony  of  the  long  strug^ 
against  Charles,  individual  conviction  became  a  stronger  force  tbu 
religious  tradition.  Theological  speculation  took  an  usprecedrated 
boldness  from  the  temper  of  the  times.  Four  years  after  the  war  hid  , 
begun  a  horror-stricken  pamphleteer  numbered  sixteen  reli^oiu  sed)  | 
as  existing  in  defiance  of  the  law ;  and,  widely  as  these  bodies  diffiscd    | 
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among  tfaemselves,  all  at  one  in  repudiating  any  right  of  control  in  faith  ; 
or  worship  by  the  Church  or  its  clergy,  Milton,  who  had  left  his  . 
Presbyterian  stand-point,  saw  at  last  that  "new  Presbyter  is  but  old 
Priest  writ  lai^e."  The  question  of  sectarianism  soon  grew  into  a 
practical  one  from  its  bearing  on  the  war :  for  the  class  specially 
infected  with  the  new  spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  just  the  class  to 
whose  ieal  and  vigour  the  Parliament  was  forced  to  look  for  success 
in  its  struggle.  We  have  seen  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  among  the 
farmers  from  whom  Cromwell  drew  his  Ironsides,  and  his  enlistment  of 
these  "  sectaries  "  was  the  first  direct  breach  in  the  old  system  of  con- 
formity. Cromwell  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  crediting  him  with  any  aversion  to  Presbyterianism  as  a  system  of 
doctrine  or  of  Church  organization.  His  first  step,  indeed,  was  a  purely 
practical  one,  a  step  dictated  by  military  necessities,  and  excused  in 
his  mind  by  a  sympathy  with  "  honest "  men,  as  well  as  by  the  growing 
but  still  vague  nation  of  a  communion  among  Christians  wider  than 
that  of  outer  conformity  in  worship  or  belief.  But  the  alarm  and 
remonstrances  of  the  Presbyterians  forced  his  mind  rapidly  forward. 
"  The  State  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,"  Cromwell  wrote  before  Marston 
Moor,  "takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be  willing  faith- 
fully to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  Marston  Moor  encouraged  him  to 
press  OD  the  Parliament  the  necessity  of  at  least  "tolerating"  dissi- 
deikts,  and  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  find  some  means  of  effecting  this.  But  the  conservative  temper 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churchmen  was  fairly  loused  by  his  act,  and  by  the 
growth  of  sectarianism.  "We  detest  and  abhor,"  wrote  the  London 
clergy  ill  164S1  "  the  much  endeavoured  Toleration."  The  corporation  of 
London  petitioned  Parliament  to  suppress  "  all  sects  withotit  tolera- 
tion." The  Parliament  itself  was  steadily  on  the  conservative  side,  but 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  told  as  steadily  against  conservatism.  Essex 
and  the  Presbyterians  marched  from  defeat  to  defeat.  It  was  necessary 
to  new  model  the  army,  and  to  raise  the  New  Model  it  was  found 
necessary  to  give  Fairfax  power  to  dispense  with  any  signatures  to 
the  Covenant.  TTie  victory  of  Naseby  raised  a  far  wider  question  than 
that  of  mere  toleration.  "  Honest  men  served  you  faithfiilly  in  this 
action,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  very  field.  "  Sir,  they  are  trusty  :  I  beseech  you  in  the  name 
of  God  not  to  discoarage  tHem.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the 
hbcrty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  con- 
science." The  storm  of  Bristol  encouraged  him  to  proclaim  the  new 
principles  yet  more  distinctly.  "  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  here 
have  the  same  spirit  of  feiith  and  prayer,  the  same  presence  and 
answer.  They  ^^ee  here,  have  no  names  of  diflerencc ;  pity  it  is  it 
should  be  otherwise  anywhere.  All  that  believe  have  the  r^  unity, 
which  is  the  most  glorious,  being  the  inward  and  spiiituaJ,  in  the 
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Smci  VIII.    body  axiA  in  the  head.    For  being  united  in  forms  (commonly  called 
THsXit^y  I  uniformity),  every  Cliristian  will  for  peace'  sake  study  and  do  as  fer 
AND        ^  as  conscience  wilt  permit.     And  from  brethren  in  things  of  the  mind 
ZiI'uext!      "'^  ''^o''  ^'''^  ''o  compulsion  but  that  of  light  and  reason.'' 
lO'M-  The  increasing  tiimncss  of  Cromu-ell's  language  w.is  due  to  ibc 

Z^'  growing  irritation  of  his  Presbyterian  opponents.  The  two  parties 
ChjirtM  became  every  day  more  clearly  defined.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
EMibr-  complained  bitterly  of  the  increase  of  the  sectaries,  and  denounced  ttie 
tarlass.  existing  toleration.  Scotland,  whose  army  was  still  before  Nevraik, 
pressed  for  the  execution  of  the  Covenant  and  the  universal  enforce- 
ment of  a  Presbyterian  uniformity.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  striving  to  bring  the  Parliament  round  to  less  rigid  courses  by  ibc 
;  inlroducrion  of  Itvo  hundred  and  thirty  new  members,  who  tilled  the 
I  seats  left  vacant  by.  Royalist  secessions,  and  the  more  eminent  or 
whom,  such  as  I retonantl.  Algernon  Sidney,  were  inclined  to  the  Inde- 
pendents. The  pressure  of  the  New  -Model,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
Cromwell  as  its  mouthpiece,  hindered  any  effective  movement  towaidi 
persecution.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  Charles  intrigued  busily 
with  txith  parties,  and  promised  liberty  of  worship  to  Vane  and  tho 
Independents,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  negotiating  for  a  refuge  wiib 
the  Presbyterian  Scots.  His  negotiations  were  quickened  by  the  maith 
of  Fairfax  upon  Oxford.  Driven  from  his  last  refijge,  the  King  after 
some  aimless  wanderings  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the  Scots. 
Lord  Levcn  at  once  fell  back  with  his  Royal  prize  on  Newcastle,  Tha 
ar  "St  >-  Qg^^,  aspect  of  affairs  threatened  the  party  of  religious  freedom  wift 
ruin.  Hated  as  they  were,  by  the  Scots,  by  the  Lords,  by  the  dly  of 
London,  the  apparent  junction  of  Charles  with  their  enemies  destnijtd 
their  growing  hopes  in  the  Commons,  where  the  prospects  of  a  speedj 
peace  on  Presbyterian  terms  ai  once  swelled  the  majority  of  their 
opponents.  The  two  Houses  laid  their  conditions  of  peace  befcwe  the 
King  without  a  dream  of  resistance  from  one  who  seemed  to  have  placed 
himself  at  their  mercy.  They  required  for  the  Parliament  the  coiamand 
ofthearmyandflect  for  twenty  years;  the  exclusion  of  all  "Malignants," 
,  or  Royalists  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  from  civil  and  inililar}' 
,  office  ;  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  Of  toleration  or  liberty  of  conscience  they  said 
not  a  word.  The  Scots  pressed  these  terms  oji  the  King"  with  tears;'" 
his  Royalist  friends,  and  even  Che  Queen,  urged  their  acceptance.  Bot 
the  aim  of  Charles  was  simply  delay.  Time  and  the  disscnsionsof  bis 
enemies,  as  he  believed,  were  fighting  for  him.  "  I  am  not  without  hopti" 
he  wrote  coolly,  "that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians 
or  the  Independents  to  side  with  me  for  oxtirpating  one  another,  so 
that  I  shall  be  really  King  again."  llis  refusal  of  the  terms  oBckA 
by  the  Houses  was  a  defeat  for  the  Presbyterians.  "What  will 
become  of  us,"  asked  one  of  them,  "  now  that  the  King  has  rejected  our 
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proposals?"  "What  would  have  become  of  us,"  retorted  an  Inde- 
pendent, "  had  he  accepted  them  P"  The  vigour  of  Holies  and  the 
Conservative  leaders  in  the  Parliament  rallied  however  to  a  bolder 
effort.  While  the  Scotch  army  lay  at  Newcastle  theycould  not  insist 
on  dismissing  their  own.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scots  from 
England  Hrould  not  only  place  the  Kin^s  person  in  the  hands  of  the 
Houses,  but  enable  them  to  free  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  their 
own  soldiers  by  disbanding  the  New  Model.  Hopeless  of  success  with 
the  King,  and  unable  to  bring  him  into  Scotland  in  face  of  the  refusal 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  receive  a  sovereign  who  would  not  swear 
to  the  Covenant,  the  Scottish  army  accepted  £,4po,ooo  in  discharge  of 
its  claims,  handed  Charles  over  to  a  committee  of  the  Houses,  and 
marched  back  over  the  Border.  Masters  of  the  King,  the  Presbyterian 
leaders  at  once  moved  boldly  to  their  attack  on  the  Sectaries,  They 
voted  that  the  array  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a  new  army  should 
be  raised  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  with  strictly  Pres- 
byterian officers  at  its  head  It  was  in  vain  that  the  men  protested 
against  being  severed  from  "  ofScers  that  we  love,"  and  that  the  Council 
of  Officers  strove  to  gain  time  by  pressing  on  the  Parliament  thedanger 
of  mutiny.  Holies  and  his  fellow  leaders  were  resolute,  and  their 
ecclesiastical  legislation  showed  the  end  at  which  their  resolution 
aimed.  Direct  enforcement  of  conformity  was  impossible  till  the  New 
Model  was  disbanded;  but  the  Parliament  pressed  on  in  the  work  of 
providing  the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  as  soon  as  the  army  was 
gone.  Vote  after  vote  ordered  the  setting  up  of  Presbyteries  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  first  fruits  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in  the 
Presbyterian  organization  «f  London,  and  in  the  first  meting  of 
its  Synod  at  Sl  Paul's.  Even  the  officers  on  Fairfa^c's  staff  were 
ordered  to  take  the  CovenanL 

All  hung  however  on  the  disbanding  of  the  New  Model,  and  the 
New  Model  showed  no  will  to  disband  itself.  Its  new  attitude  can 
only  fairly  be  judged  by  remembering  what  the  conquerors  of  Naseby 
really  were.  They  were  soldiers  of  a  different  class  and  of  a  different 
temper  from  the  soldiers  of  any  other  army  that  the  world  has  seen. 
Their  ranks  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with  young  farmers  and  trades- 
men of  the  lower  sort,  maintaining  themselves,  for  then:  pay  was 
twelvemonths  in  anrear,  mainly  at  their  own  cost.  They  had  been 
specially  picked  as  "  honest,"  or  religious  men,  and,  whatever 
enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  they  may  have  shown,  their  very  enemies 
acknowledged  the  order  and  piety  of  their  camp.  They  looked  on 
themselves  not  as  swordsmen,  to  be  caught  up  and  flung  away 
at  the  will  of  a  paymaster,  but  as  men  who  had  left  iarm  and 
merchandise  at  a  direct  call  from  God.  A  great  work  had  been  given 
them  to  do,  and  the  call  bound  them  till  it  was  done.  Kingcraft, 
as  Charles  was  hoping,  might  yet  restore  tyranny  to  the  throne.    A 
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more  immediate  danger  threatened  that  liberty  of  conscience  which 
.  was  to  them  "the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  and  for  which  so  many  of 
their  friends'  hves  had  been  lost,  and  so  much  of  their  awn  blood  has 
beeaspilL"  They  would  wait  before  disbanding  till  these  liberties  were 
secured,  and  if  need  came  they  would  again  act  to  secure  them.  But 
their  resolve  sprang  from  no  pride  in  the  brute  force  of  the  sword  they 
wielded.  On  the  contrary,  as  they  pleaded  passionately  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  "  on  becoming  soldiers  we  have  not  ceased  to  be 
citizens."  Their  aims  and  proposals  throughout  were  purely  those  of 
citii^cns,  and  of  citizens  who  were  ready  the  moment  their  aim  irzs 
won  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  Thought  and  discussion  had 
turned  the  army  into  a  vast  Parliament,  a  Parliament  which  regarded 
itself  as  the  representatives  of  "  godly  "  men  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  which  must  have  become  every  day 
more  conscious  of  its  superiority  in  political  capacity  to  its  rivaL 
Ireton,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  New  Model,  had  no  equal  as  a  states- 
man in  St.  Stephen's  :  nor  is  it  possible  to  compare  the  large  and  far- 
sighted  proposals  of  the  army  with  the  blind  and  narrow  policy  of  the 
two  Houses.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  New 
Model  sought  its  aims,  we  must  in  justice  remember  that,  so  far  as 
those  aims  went,  the  New  Model  was  in  the  right.  For  the  last  two 
hundred  years  England  has  been  doing  little  more  than  carrying  out 
in  a  slow  and  tentative  way  the  scheme  o)  political  and  religioas 
reform  which  the  army  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  not  till  the  rejection  of  the  officers'  proposals  had  left  little  hiqie 
of  conciliation  that  the  army  acted,  but  its  action  was  quick  and 
decisive.  It  set  aside  for  all  political  purposes  the  Council  of  OflScers. 
and  elected  a  new  Council  of  Adjutators  or  Assistants,  two  membets 
being  named  by  each  regiment,  which  summoned  a  general  meeting  of 
the  army  at  Triploe  Heath,  where  the  proposals  of  pay  and  disbanding 
made  by  the  Parliament  were  rejected  with  cries  of  "Justice."  While 
the  army  was  gathering,  in  fact,  the  Adjutators  had  taken  a  step  whicb 
put  submission  out  of  the  question.  A  rumour  that  the  King  was  to 
be  removed  to  London,  a  new  army  raised,  a  new  civil  war  b^ua, 
roused  the  soldiers  to  madness.  Five  hundred  troopers  suddenl]' 
appeared  before  Holmby  House,  where  the  King  was  residing  in 
charge  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  displaced  its  guilds. 
"Where  is  your  commission  for  this  act?"  Charles  asked  the  cwnet 
who  commanded  them.  "  It  is  behind  me,"  said  Joyce,  pointing  to 
his  soldiers.  "  It  is  written  in  very  fine  and  legible  characters,"  laughed 
the  King,  The  seizure  had  in  fact  been  previously  concerted  between 
Charles  and  the  Adjutators.  "  I  will  part  willingly,"  he  told  Joyce,  "if 
the  soldiers  con&rm  all  that  you  have  promised  me.  You  will  eact 
from  me  nothing  that  offends  my  conscience  or  my  honour.'  "It  is 
not  our  majdm,"  replied  the  comet, '' 
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nTOiie,  still  less  that  of  our  King,"  After  a  first  burst  of  terror  at 
be  news,  the  Parliament  fell  furiously  on  Cromwell,  who  had  relin- 
uished  his  command  and  quitted  the  army  before  the  close  of  the 
jar,  and  had  ever  since  been  employed  as  a  mediator  between  the  two 
■arties.  Tlie  chaise  of  having  incited  the  mutiny  fell  before  his 
ehement  protest,  but  he  was  driven  to  seek  refuge  with  the  army,  and 
n  three  days  it  was  in  full  march  upon  London.  Its  demands  were 
xpressed  with  perfect  clearness  in  an  "Humble  Representation" 
thich  it  addressed  to  the  Houses.  "  We  desire  a  settlement  of  the 
'eace  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  according 
othe  votes  and  declarations  of  Parliament.  We  desire  no  alteration 
n  the  civil  government  :  as  httle  do  we  desire  to  intemipt  or  in  the 
east  to  intermeddle  with  the  settling  of  the  Presbyterial  government.* 
fher  demanded  toleration  \  but  "  not  to  open  a  way  to  licentious  living 
inder  pretence  of  obtaining  ease  for  tender  consciences,  we  profess,  as 
;ver,  in  these  things  when  the  state  has  made  a  settlement  we  have 
lothing  to  say,  but  to  submit  or  suffer."  It  was  with  a  view  to  such 
L  settlement  that  they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  eleven  members 
rom  the  Commons,  with  Holies  at  their  head,  whom  the  soldiers 
:harged  with  stirring  up  strife  between  the  army  and  the  Parliament, 
Hid  with  a  design  of  renewing  the  civil  war.  After  fruitless  negotia- 
ions  the  terror  of  the  Londoners  forced  the  eleven  to  withdraw  ; 
ind  the  Houses  named  Commissioners  to  treat  on  the  questions 
it  issue. 

Though  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had  at  last  been  forced  from  their 
>osiiion  as  mediators  inio  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the  army,  its 
jolitical  direction  rested  at  this  moment  with  Cromwell's  son-in-law, 
rlenry  Ireton,  and  Ireton  looked  for  a  real  settlement,  not  to  the  Par- 
iament,  but  to  the  King.  "There  must  be  some  difference,"  he  urged 
>luntly, "  between  conquerois  and  conquered  ;  "  but  the  terms  which  be 
aid  before  Charles  were  terms  of  studied  moderation.  The  vindictive 
.pirit  which  the  Parliament  had  shown  against  the  Royalists  and  the 
Ihurch  disappeared  in  the  terms  he  laid  before  the  King ;  and  the 
krmy  contented  itself  with  the  banishment  of  seven  leading  "  delin- 
{uents,"  a  general  Act  of  Oblivion  for  the  rest,  the  withdrawal 
>f  all  coercive  power  from  the  clergy,  the  control  of  Parliament 
)ver  the  military  and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  its  nomini 
)f  the  great  officers  of  Slate.  Behind  these  demands  however  came 
Jie  masterly  and  comprehensive  plan  of  political  reform  which  had 
tlready  been  sketched  by  the  army  In  the  "  Humble  Representation," 
;vith  which  il  had  begun  its  march  on  London.  BeUef  and  worship 
were  to  be  free  to  all.  Acts  enforcing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book, 
Utendance  at  Church,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  Covenant  were  to 
repealed.  Even  Papists,  whatever  other  restraints  might  be  imposed. 
were  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  compulsory  worship.     Parlia- 
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ments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  reformnt 
by  a  fairer  distribution  of  seals  and  of  electoral  rights  ;  taxa.tion  was 
to  be  readjusted  ;  legal  procedure  simplified  ;  a  crowd  of  political. 
commercial,  and  judicial  privileges  abolished.  Ireton  believed  thai 
Cliarks  could  be  "  so  managed  "  (says  Mrs.  Hutchinson)  "  as  to  comply 
with  the  public  good  of  his  people  after  he  could  no  longer  uphold  his 
violent  will."  But  Charles  was  equally  dead  to  the  moderation  and  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  great  Act  of  Seiilement.  He  saw  in  the  crisis  no- 
thing but  an  opportunity  of  balancing  one  party  against  another  ;  and 
believed  that  the  army  had  more  need  of  his  aid  than  he  of  the  army's. 
"  You  cannot  do  without  me — yon  are  lost  if  I  do  not  support  you,"  he 
said  to  Ireton  as  he  pressed  his  proposals.  "  You  have  an  intention  to 
be  the  arbitrator  between  us  and  the  Parliament,"  Ireton  quietly  replied, 
"and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  the  Parliament  and  your  Majesty." 
But  the  King'stone  wassoone^qilainedbya  rising  of  the  London  mob 
which  broke  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forced  its  members  to  re- 
call the  eleven.  While  fourteen  peers  and  a  hundred  Commoners  fled  to 
the  army,  those  who  remained  at  Westminster  prepared  for  an  open 
struggle  with  it,  and  invited  Charles  to  return  to  London.  But  6e 
army  was  again  on  the  march.  "  In  two  days,"  Cromwell  said  coolly. 
"the  city  will  be  in  our  hands."  The  soldiers  entered  London  in 
triumph,  and  restored  the  fugitive  members  ;  the  eleven  were  again 
expelled,  and  the  army  leaders  resumed  negotiations  with  the  King. 
The  indignation  of  the  soldiers  .at  his  delays  and  intrigues  madcr  the 
task  hourly  more  difficult ;  but  Cromwell,  who  now  threw  his  whole 
weight  on  Irelon's  side,  clung  to  the  hope  of  accommodation  with  a 
passionate  tenacity.  His  mind,  conservative  by  tradition,  and  above 
all  praaical  in  temper,  saw  the  political  difficulties  which  would 
follow  on  the  abolition  of  Royalty,  and  in  spite  of  the  King's  evasions 
he  persisted  in  negotiating  with  him.  But  Cromwell  stood  almost 
alone  ;  the  Parliament  refused  to  accept  Ireton's  proposals  as  a  basts 
of  peace,  Charles  still  evaded,  and  the  army  then  grew  restless  and  sus- 
picious. There  were  cries  for  a  wide  reform,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  for  a  new  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  Adjutaton 
called  on  the  Council  of  Officers  to  discuss  the  question  of  abolishing 
Royalty  itself.  Cromwell  was  never  braver  than  when  he  Ikced  the 
gathering  storm,  forbade  the  discussion,  adjourned  the  Council,  and  sent 
theofficcis  to  their  regiments.  Bntthestrain  was  too  great  to  last  I011& 
and  Charles  was  still  resolute  to  "  play  his  game."  Hewas  in  feet  so 
far  from  being  in  earnest  in  his  negotiations  with  Cromwell  and  Iretn, 
that  at  the  moment  Ihey  were  risking  their  lives  forhimhe  wascondnct- 
ing  another  and  equally  delusive  negotiation  with  tbe  Parliament, 
fomenting  the  discontent  in  London,  jjreparing  for  a  fresh  Royalist 
rising,  and  for  an  invasion  of  the  Scots  in  his  favour.  "The  two 
nations,"  he  wrote  joyously,  "  will  soon  be  at  war."    All  that  w«a  needed 
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r  the  success  of  his  schemes  was  his  own  liberty  ;  and  in  the  midst 
bis  hopes  of  an  accommodation  Cromwell  found  with  astonishment 
at  be  had  been  duped  throughout,  and  that  the  King  had  fled. 
The  flight  fanned  ihe  excitement  of  the  anny  into  frenzy,  and  only 
e  courage  of  Cromwell  averted  an  open  mutiny  in  its  gathering  at 
'are.  But  even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  break  the  spirit  which 
iw  pervaded  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's  perfidy  left  him  without 
source.  "  The  King  is  a  man  of  great  parts  and  great  understand- 
g,"  he  said  at  last,  "but  so  great  a  dissembler  and  so  false  a  man 
at  he  is  not  to  be  trusted."  By  a  strange  error  Charles  had  made  his 
»y  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  with  some  hope 
m)  the  s)-mpathy  of  Colonel  Hammond,  the  Governor  of  Carisbrook 
istle,  and  again  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in  his  effort  to  put 
msctf  at  the  head  of  the  new  civil  war,  he  set  himself  to  organize 
from  his  prison ;  and  white  again  opening  delusive  negotiations 
ith  the  Parliament,  he  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots  for  the 
vasion  of  the  realm.  The  rise  oC  Independency,  and  the  practical 
spension  of  the  Covenant,  had  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  his 
vour  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  nobles  gathered  round  the  Duke 
Hamilton,  and  carried  the  elections  against  Ai^le  and  the  adhe- 
nts  of  the  Parliament ;  and  on  the  King's  consenting  to  a  stipulation 
r  the  re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  England,  they  ordered 
my  to  be  levied  for  his  support.  In  England  the  whole  of  the  o 
rvative  party,  with  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 
>ng  Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting,  in  its  horror  of  the  religious 
id  [Kiliiicnl  changes  which  seemed  impending,  towards  the  King;  and 
e  news  from  Scotland  gave  the  signal  for  fitful  insurrections  in 
most  everj-  quarter.  London  was  only  held  down  by  main  force, 
d  officers  of  the  Parliament  unfurled  the  Royal  flag  in  South  Wales, 
id  surprised  Pembroke.  The  seizure  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  opened 
way  for  the  Scotch  invasion.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford  broke 
It  in  revolt.  Tlie  fleet  in  the  Downs  sent  their  captains  on  shore, 
listed  the  King's  pennon,  and  blockaded  the  TIjames.  "  The  hour 
come  for  the  Parliament  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  govern  alone," 
ied  Cromwell  ;  but  the  Parliament  only  showed  itself  eager  to  take 
Ivantage  of  the  crisis  to  profess  its  adherence  to  Roralty,  to  re-open 
e  negotiations  it  had  broken  off  with  the  King,  and  to  deal  the 
TCest  blow  at  religious  freedom  which  it  had  eicr  received.  The  ' 
resbyterians  flocked  back  to  their  seats  ;  and  an  "  Ordinance  for  the  ! 
ippression  of  Blasphemies  and  Heresies,"  which  Vane  and  Cromwell ' 
id  long  held  at  bay,  was  passed  by  triumphant  majorities.  Any 
an — runs  this  terrible  statute— denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  i 
■  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  not  I 
the  Word  of  God,"  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  a  fiiture  | 
ly  of  jut^ment,  and  refusing  on  trial  to  abjure  his  heresy, "  shall  [ 
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sufftr  ihe  pain  of  death."  Any  man  declaring  (amidst  a  long  li: 
other  errors)  "  that  man  by  nature  hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God,' 
that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  that  iroafjes  are  lawful,  that  infant  baptism 
is  unlawfnl ;  any  one  denying  the  obligation  of  observing  the  Lord's 
day,  or  asserting  "  that  the  Church  govemmeot  by  Presb)  tory  is 
anti-Christian  or  unlawful,"  ^hall  on  a  refusal  to  renounce  bis  ci 
'■  be  commanded  to  prison."  It  was  plain  thai  the  Presbyterian  party 
counted  on  the  King's  success  to  resume  its  policy  of  conformity, 
and  had  Charles  been  free,  or  the  New  Model  disbanded,  its  hopes 
would  probably  have  been  realiicd.  But  Charles,  though  eager  to 
escape,  was  still  safe  at  Carisbrook  ;  and  the  New  Model  was  lacing 
fiercely  the  danger  which  surrounded  il.  The  wanton  renewal  of  the  war 
at  a  moment  when  all  tended  to  peace  swept  from  the  mind  of  Fair£u 
and  Cromwell,  as  from  that  of  the  army  at  large,  every  thought  of 
teconciliation  with  the  King.  Soldiers  and  generals  were  at  la^t  be 
together  again  in  a  stem  resolve.  On  the  eve  of  their  inarch  against 
the  revolt  all  gathered  in  a  solemn  prayer-meeting,  and  came 
a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution,  '  That  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever 
Lord  brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  lo  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  \ 
of  blood,  to  account  for  the  blood  he  hjs  shed  and  mischief  he  has 
done  to  bis  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  this  poor 
in.'"  In  three  days  Fairfax  had  trampled  out  the  Kentish  insII^ 
on,  and  had  prisoned  that  of  the  eastern  counties  within  the  wails 
of  Colchester,  while  Cromwell  drove  the  Welsh  insurgents  withia 
those  of  Pembroke.  Both  the  towns  however  held  stubbornly  out ;  and 
though  a  Royalist  rising  under  Lord  Holland  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  was  easily  put  down,  there  was  no  force  left  to  stem  the 
inroad  of  the  Scots,  who  were  pouring  over  the  Border  some  twenty 
thousand  strong.  Luckily  the  surrender  of  Pembroke  at  the  critical 
moment  set  Cromwell  free.  Pushing  rapidly  northward  with  fire 
thousand  men,  he  called  in  the  force  under  Lambert  which  had  been 
gallantly  hanging  on  the  Scottish  flank,  and  pushed  over  the  Totk- 
shirc  bills  into  the  valley  of  the  Kibble.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  rein- 
forced by  three  thousand  Royalists  of  tlie  north,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Preston.  With  an  army  which  now  numbered  ten  thousand  men, 
Cromwell  poured  down  on  the  flank  of  the  Duke's  straggUng  line  of 
march,  attacked  the  Scots  as  they  retired  behind  the  Ribble,  passed  tie 
river  with  them,  cut  their  rearguard  to  pieces  at  Wigan,  forced  the 
defile  at  Warrington,  where  the  flying  enemy  made  alast  and  desperate 
stand,  and  forced  their  foot  to  surrender,  while  L.ambert  hunted  down 
Hamilton  and  the  horse.  Fresh  from  its  victory,  the  New  Model  pushed 
over  the  Border,  while  the  peasants  of  Ayrshire  and  the  west  rose  in 
the  "  Whiggamore  raid  "  (notable  as  the  first  event  in  which  we  find 
the  name  "  Whig,"  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  our  "  Whey,"  and 
conveys  a  taunt  gainst    the  "sour-milk"  faces   of  the  fanatical 
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rrshiiemen),  and,  marching  upon  Edinburgh,  dispersed  the  Royalist 
ity  and  again  installed  Argyle  in  power. 

A^le  welcomed  Cromwell  as  a  deliverer,  but  the  victorious  general 
d  hardly  entered  Edinburgh  when  he  was  recalled  by  pressing  news 
im  the  south.  The  temper  with  which  the  Parliament  had  met  the 
lyalist  revolt  was,  as  we  have  seen,  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
my.  Jt  had  recalled  the  eleven  members,  and  had  passed  the 
rdinance  against  heresy.  At  the  moment  of  the  victory  at  Preston  the 
)rds  were  discussing  charges  of  treason  against  Cromwell,  while  com- 
issioners  had  again  been  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  spite  of  the 
ststance  of  the  Independents,  to  conclude  peace  with  the  King. 
:iyali5ts  and  Presbyterians  alike  pressed  Charles  to  grasp  the  easy 
rms  which  were  now  offered  him.  But  his  hopes  from  Scotland 
.d  only  broken  down  to  give  place  to  hopes  of  a  new  war  with  the 
i  of  an  army  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  negotiations  saw  forty  days 
isted  in  useless  chicanery.  "  Nothing,"  Charles  wrote  to 
eiids,  "  is  changed  in  my  designs."  But  at  this  moment  the 
rrender  of  Colchester  and  the  convention  with  Argyle  set  ft 
e  army,  and  petitions  from  its  regiments  at  once  demanded  "justi 
.  the  King."  A  fresh  "  Remonstrance "  from  the  Council  of 
EBcers  called  for  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament ;  for  electoral 
form;  for  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament 
I  things  ; "  for  the  change  of  kingship,  should  it  be  retained, 
magistracy  elected  by  the  Parliament,  and  without  veto  ot 
oceedings  -,  and  demanded  above  all  "  that  the  capital  and  grand 
Lthor  of  our  troubles,  by  whose  commissions,  commands,  and  pro- 
r'Cments,  and  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  interest  only,  of  will 
id  power,  all  our  wars  and  troubles  have  been,  with  all  the  miseries 
tending  them,  may  be  specially  brought  to  justice  for  the  treason, 
ood,  and  mischief  he  is  therein  guilty  of."  The  reply  of  the  Parlia- 
ent  to  this  Remonstrance  was  to  accept  the  King's  concessions, 
liinportant  as  they  were,  as  a  basis  of  peace.  The  step  was  accepted 
,  the  soldiers  as  a  defiance :  Charles  was  again  seized  by  a  troop 
'  horse,  and  carried  off  to  Hurst  Castle ;  while  a  letter  from  Fairfax 
inounced  the  march  of  his  army  upon  London.  "We  shall  know 
jw,"  said  Vane,  as  the  troops  took  their  post  round  the  Houses  of 
arliament,  "  who  is  on  the  side  of  the  King,  and  who  on  the  sia< 
'  the  people."  But  the  terror  of  the  army  proved  weaker  among 
leir  members  than  the  agonized  loyalty  which  strove  to  save  Charles, 
ad  an  immense  majority  in  both  Houses  still  voted  for  the  accept- 
nee  of  the  terms  he  had  offered.  The  next  morning  saw  Colonel 
ride  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  list  of  forty 
lembers  of  the  majority  in  his  hands.  The  Council  of  Officers  had 
solved  to  exclude  them,  and  as  each  member  made  his  appearance 
e  was  arrested,  and  put  in  confinement.    "  By  what  right  do  ^oo. 
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act?"  a  member  asked.  "  By  the  right  of  the  sword,"  Hugh  Petets 
is  said  to  have  replied.  The  House  was  still  resolute,  but  on  the 
following  morning  forty  more  members  were  excluded,  and  the 
rest  gave  way.  The  formal  expulsion  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
members  left  the  Independents,  who  alone  remaned,  free  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  which  had  delivered  them ;  the  peace  votes  were  at 
once  rescinded ;  the  removal  of  Charles  to  Windsor  was  followed  tn' 
an  instant  resolution  for  his  trial,  and  by  the  nomination  of  a  Com 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Commissioners  to  conduct  it,  with  John 
Bradshaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  at  their  head.  The  rejection  of  this 
Ordinance  by  the  few  peers  who  remained  brought  ahout  a  fresh  resoln- 
tion  from  the  lower  House, "  that  the  People  are,  under  God,  the  original 
of  all  just  power ;  that  the  Commons  of  England  in  Partiamoit 
assembled— being  chosen  by,  and  representing,  the  People — have  the 
supreme  power  in  this  nation  ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  and 
declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled  bath  tlic 
force  of  a  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded  therebr, 
although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  King  or  House  of  Peets 
be  not  had  thereunto." 

Charles  appeared  before  the  Court  only  to  deny  its  competence  ai 
to  refuse  to  plead  \  but  Ibirty-two  witnesses  were  examined  to  satii^ 
the  consciences  of  his  judges,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  of  ibe 
trial  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  rourdon, 
and  enemy  of  his  country.  The  popular  excitement  bad  vented  itseU 
in  cries  of  "Justice,"  or  "  God  save  your  Majesty,"  as  the  trial  went 
on,  but  all  save  the  loud  outcries  of  the  soldiers  was  hashed  ^ 
Charles  passed  to  receive  his  doom.  The  dignity  which  he  had 
failed  to  preserve  in  his  long  jangling  with  Bradshaw  and  the  judges 
returned  at  the  call  of  death.  Whatever  had  been  the  faitUs  and 
follies  of  his  life,  "  he  nothing  common  did,  or  mean,  upon  that  me 
rablc  scene."  Two  masked  executioners  awaited  the  King  as  be 
mounted  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  outside  one  of  tit 
windows  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall;  the  streets  androofe 
were  thronged  with  spectator;  and  a  strong  bodjr  of  soldiers  sb 
drawn  up  beneath.  His  head  fell  at  the  iirst  blow,  and  as  the  ne 
tioner  lifted  it  to  the  sight  of  all  a  groan  of  pity  and  horror  btmt  (r 
the  silent  crowd. 


wnlth.    ie4»-I65a< 


\AitiherUia. — RDshworth'i  collection  ceases  with  the  King'i  TViil ;  Wkuc- 
loclt  ind  Ludlow  continue  as  before,  and  must  be  nipplemented  by  the  Parii*- 
'.  nrnitury  History  and  the  State  Trials.  Special  lives  of  Vtne  and  Mu^  vitl 
be  foand  in  Mr.  Forstei's  "Statesmen  of  the  Coaimonwealth,"  and  aneonos 
I  defence  of  the  Council  of  State  in  the  "  History  of  the  Commcowcaltti,'  1^^ 
;  Hr.  BineL     For  Irish  aflain  we  have  a  vut  store  of  matoials  in  dw  OtiaovX 
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Fipen  ind  Letten  collected  bj  Carte,  to  vrhich  we  may  add  Cromwell's 

"     " Letters."     The  account  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle  of  (he 

e  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work.  The  foteign 
jiuuui:s  tuiu  KAii  of  this  period  aie  admirably  illustrated  villi  n  copiou.' 
tppendit  of  documents  by  M.  Giriiot  {"  Repnwic  and  Cromwell,"  vof  i.) 
vhotte  Bcconat  of  the  whole  period  is  the  fairest  and  best  for  the  Eeneral  leadet 
Pi.  biography  of  Blalce  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hepwoith  Dixon.] 


The  news  of  the  King's  death  was  received  throughout  Europe  with 
a  thrill  of  horror.  The  Ciar  of  Russia  chased  the  English  envoy  , 
from  his  court.  The  ambassador  of  France  was  withdrawn  on  the 
iroclaniation  of  the  Republic  The  Protestant  powers  of  the  Continent 
ieemed  more  anxious  than  any  to  disavow  all  connection  with  the 
'rotestant  people  who  had  brought  a  King  to  the  block.  Holland  took 
he  lead  in  acta  of  open  hostility  to  the  new  power  as  soon  as  the  news 
f  the  execution  reached  the  Hague ;  the  States-General  waited 
olemnly  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  the 
>econd,  and  recogniied  him  as  "Majesty,"  while  they  refused  an 
udjence  to  the  English  envoys.  Their  Stadtholder,  his  brother-in- 
iw,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  supported  by  popular  sympathy  in  the 
id  and  encouragement  he  afforded  to  Charles  ;  and  the  eleven  ships 
f  the  English  fleet,  which  had  found  a  refuge  at  the  Hague  ever  since 
leir  revolt  from  the  Parliament,  were  suffered  to  sail  under  Ruperfs 
aminand  on  an  errand  of  sheer  piracy,  thot:gh  with  a  Royal  commission, 
od  to  render  the  seas  unsafe  for  English  traders.  The  danger,  however, 
a«  tar  greater  nearer  home.  The  Scots  proclaimed  Charles  the 
econd  as  their  King  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and  at  once 
espatched  an  embassy  to  the  Hague  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the 
■rone.  Ormond,  who  bad  at  last  succeeded  in  uniting  the  countless 
iCtions  who  ever  since  the  Rebellion  had  turned  Ireland  into  a  chaos, 
le  old  Irish  Catholics  or  native  party  luider  Owen  Roc  O'Neil,  the 
atbolics  of  the  English  Pale,  the  Episcopalian  Royalists,  the  Presby- 
xial  Royalists  of  the  north,  called  on  Charles  to  land  at  once  in  a 
mntry  where  he  would  find  three-fourths  of  its  people  devoted  to  his 
■.use.  Nor  was  the  danger  from  without  met  by  resolution  and 
[lergy  on  the  part  of  the  diminished  Parliament  which  remained  the 
jle  depositary  of  legal  powers.  The  Commons  entered  on  their 
^w  task  with  hesitation  and  delay.  More  than  a  month  passed  after 
i«  King's  execution  before  the  Monarchy  was  formally  abolished,  and 
le  government  of  Ae  nation  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  a  Council 
f  State  consisting  of  forty-one  members  selected  from  the  Commons, 
'ho  were  entrusted  with  full  executive  power  at  home  or  abroad. 
'vfo  months  more  elapsed  before  the  passing  of  the  memorable  Act 
■hich  declared  "  that  the  People  of  England  and  of  all  the  dominions ! 
nd  territories  thereunto  belonging  are,  and  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  [ 
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constituted,  made,  established,  and  conlinned  to  be  a  Cotnmonwealih 
and  Free  State,  and  shal!  henceforward  be  governed  as  a  Common- 
wealih  aad  Free  State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  in  Parliament,  and  by  such  as  they  shiD 
appoint  and  constitute  officers  and  ministers  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  that  without  any  King  or  House  of  Lords." 

Of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  new  Commonwealth  some  were 
more  apparent   than  real.     The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain,  bolh 
anxious  for  its  friendship,  secured  it  from  the  hostility  of  the  greata 
powers  of  the  Continent,  and  the  ill-will  of  Holland  could  be  delayed, 
if  not  averted,  by  negotiations.    The  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  mi 
insisted  on  by  Scotland  before  it  would  formally  receive  Charles  as  its 
ruler,  and  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  him  to  comply  with 
such  a  demand.     On  the  side  of  Ireland  the  danger  was  more  pressin;. 
and  an  army  of  twelve   thousand  men  was  set  apiart  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  Irish  war.     The  Commonwealth  found  considerable 
dif^culties  at  home.     The  death  of  Charles  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the 
Royalist  cause,  and  the  new  loj'alty  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  thf 
publication  of  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  a  work  really  due  to  the  ingenoiiy 
of  Dr.  Gauden,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but  which  was  believed  to  h»re 
been  composed  by  the  King  himself  in  his  later  hours  of  captivity,  and 
which  reflected  with  admirable  skill  the  hopes,  the  suffering,  and  thi 
piety  of  the  Royal  "martyr."    The  dreams  of  a  rising  were  roughly 
checked  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lords  Holbnd 
and  Capell,  who  had  till  now  been  coniincd  in  the  Tower.     But  tin 
popular  disaffection  told  even  on  the  Council  of  Slate.     A  majority  of 
its  members  declined  the  oath  offered  to  them  at  their  earliest  meeting,   I 
pledging  them  to  an  approval  of  the  King's  death  and  the  establish-   | 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth.     Half  the  judges  retired  from  the  bench. 
Thousands  of  refusals  met  the  demand  of  an  engagement  to  be  Elidt- 
ful  to  the  Republic  which  was  made  from  all  beneficed  clergyraen  ud 
public  funcrionaries.    It  was  not  till  May,-and  even  then  in  spite  d  i 
the  ill-will  of  the  citizens,  that  the  Council  ventured  to  proclaim  4e  , 
Commonwealth  In  London,     A  yet  more  formidable  peril  lay  in  the 
selfishness  of  the  Parliament  itself     It  was  now  a  mere  fragmeaicf   i 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  members  of  the  Rump — as  it  was  con-    j 
temptuously  called — numbered  hardly  a   hundred,  and   of  those  ih* 
average   attendance   was   little  more  than   fifty.     In  reducing  it  bf 
"  Pride's  Purge  "  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  House  the  army  had  new   I 
dreamt  of  its  continuance  as  a  permanent  assembly  :  it  had,  in  ^X,  I 
insisted  as  a  condition  of  even  its  temporary  continuance  that  it  sbonM  I 
prepare  a  bill  for  the  summoning  of  a  fresh  Parliament    The  pUn  pW 
forward  by  the  Council  of  Officers  is  still  interesting  as  the  hue  <i 
many  later  efforts  towards  parliamentary  reform  ;   it  advised  a  dis- 
solution in  the  spring,  the  assembling  every  two  jrean  of  a  oc'  ' 
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Parliament  consisting  of  four  hundred  members,  elected  by  all  house- 
holders rateable  to  the  poor,  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  which 
would  have  given  the  privilege  of  representation  to  all  places  of 
imporlance.  Paid  military  oSiceis  and  civil  officials  were  excluded 
from  election.  The  plan  was  apparently  accepted  by  the  Commons, 
and  a  bill  based  on  it  was  again  and  again  discussed  ;  hut  there 
was  a  suspicion  that  no  serious  purpose  of  its  own  dissolution  was 
entertained  by  the  House.  The  popular  discontent  at  once  found  a 
mouthpiece  in  John  Lilbume,  a  brave,  hot-headed  soldier,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  army  appeared  suddenly  in  a  formidable  mutiny. 
"You  must  cut  these  people  in  pieces,"  Cromwell  burst  out  in  the  Council 
of  State,  "  or  they  will  cut  you  in  pieces  ; "  and  a  forced  march  of  fifty 
miles  to  Burford  enabled  him  to  burst  on  the  mutinous  regiments  at 
midnight,  and  to  stamp  out  the  revolL  But  resolute  as  he  was  against 
disorder,  Cromwell  went  honestly  with  the  army  in  its  demand  of  a 
new  Parliament ;  he  believed,  and  in  his  harangue  to  the  mutineei 
pledged  himself  to  the  assertion,  that  the  House  purposed  to  dissolve 
itself  Within  the  House,  however,  a  vigorous  knot  of  politic 
was  resolved  to  prolong  its  existence  \  and  in  a  witty  paraphrase  of  the 
Story  of  Moses,  Henry  Martyn  had  already  pictured  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  new-bom  and  delicate  babe,  and  hinted  that  "no  one  is  so 
proper  to  bring  it  up  as  the  mother  who  has  brought  it  into  the 
"  world."  As  yet,  however,  their  intentions  were  kept  secret,  and  in  spite 
of  the  delays  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  bill  for  a  new  Representative 
body  Cromwell  entertained  no  serious  suspicion  of  such  a  design,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Ireland  by  a  series  of  Royalist  successes  which 
left  only  Dublin  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

With  Scotland  threatening  war,  and  a  naval  struggle  impending  with 

—     Holland,  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  army  in  Ireland  should 

be  done  quickly.    The  temper,  too,  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers 

-  one  of  vengeance,  for  the  horror  of  the  Irish  Massacre  remained  living 

-  in  every  English  breast,  jnd  the  revolt  was  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
~     tinuance  of  the  Massacre,     "We  are  come,"  he  said  on  his  landing, 

~  "to  ask  an  account  of  the  innocent  blood  that  hath  been  shed,  and  to 
-.  endeavour  to  bring  to  an  account  all  who  by  appearing  in  arms  shall 
"-"    justify   the   same,"     A   sortie   from  Dublin   had   already  broken  up 

-  i  Ormond's  siege  of  the  capital ;  and  feeling  himself  powerless  to  keep 
~]    the  field  before  the  new  army,  the  Marquess  had  thrown  his  best  troops, 

4  three  thousand  EngUshmen  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  as  a  garrison  into 
"  Drogheda,  The  storm  of  Drogheda  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  awful 
massacres.  The  garrison  fought  bravely,  and  repulsed  the  first 
attack ;  but  a  second  drove  Aston  and  his  force  back  to  the  Mill- 
MounL  "  Our  men  getting  up  to  them,"  ran  Cromwell's  terrible 
despatch,  "were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And 
indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of  action,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that 
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I  ncre  in  arms  iji  llie  lo\\-n,  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  ilcaih 
1  about  two  tliouiJnd  men."    A  few  fled  lo  St.  Peter's  cliurcb,  '"  «he«- 
upon  I  ordered  the  steeple  to  be  burned,  where  one  of  Ihem  was  heard 
to  s.iy  in  the  mitlsi  of  the  ftamcs  :  '  God  damn  me,  I  burn.  1  bum.'" 
"  In  the  church  itself  nearly  one  thousand  were  put  to  the  sw 
I  believe  all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  bni 
.two,"    but  these  were  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  killing  the 
I  soldiers  only.    At  a  later  time  Cromwell  challcDged  his  enemies  ii 
I  give  "  an  instance  of  one  man  since  my  coming  into  Ireland,  not  ii 
!  .trms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or  burnL"    But  for  soldiers  there  trasw 
■mercy.    Of  the  remnant  who  surrendered  through  hunger,  "when 
they  submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  every  tenth 
man  of  the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbsdoes." 
"  I  am  persuaded,"  the  despatch  ends,  "that  tliis  is  -a  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches  who  have   imbrued  thdi 
hands  in  so  much  innoc\:nt  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  lo  prevectlh 
'  ctTusLon  of  blood  for  the  future."    A  detachment  sufficed  to  ie}ie\« 
Derrj',  and  to  quiet  Ulster  ;  and  Cromwell  turned  to  the  south,  where  as 
It  a  defence  was  followed  by  as  terrible  a  massacre  at  Weadtnd. 
Fresh  successes  at  Ross  and  Kilkenny  brought  him  to  Watcribrd ;  hot 
the  city  held  stubbornly  out,  disease  thinned  his  army,  where  there  *u 
irce  an  ofKcer  who  had  not  been  sick,  and  the  general  himself  n. 
rested  by  illness,  and  at  last  the  tempestuous  weather  dtnve  him 
to  winter  quarters  at  Cork  with  his  work  half  done.     The  winter 
e  of  terrible  anxiety.     The  Parliament  showed  less  and  less  incliu- 
in  to  dissolve  itself,  and  met  the  growing  discontent  by  a  stn 
censorship  of  the  press  and  a  fruitiess  prosecution  of  John  Ijlbuine- 
English  commerce  was  ruined  by  the  piracies  of  Rupert's  fleet,  which 
LT  anchored  at  Kinsalc  to  support  the  Royalist  cause  iu  IrdamL 
The  energy  of  Vane  indeed  had  already  re-created  a  navy,  squadnw 
ucrc  being  despatched  into  the  British  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  avl 
the  Levant,  and  Colonel  Blake,  who  had  distinguished,  himself  t^  bif 
I  hcrtnc  defence  of  Taunton  during  the  war,  was  placed  at  the  head  d 
'  a  fleet  which  drove  Rupert  from  the  Irish  coast,  and  finally  blockaded 
liim  in  the  T.-igus.     But  even  the  energy  of  Vane  quailed  before  ibe 
danger  from  the  Scots.    "  One  must  ^'O  and  die  there,"  the  ytraog 
King  cried  at  the  news  of  Ormond's  defeat  before  Dublin,  "for  it  if 
shameful  for  me  to  live  elsewhere."    But  his  ardour  for  an  Irish  cani- 
pai)^  cooled  as  Cromwell  marched  from  victory  to  victory  ;  and  from 
the  isle  of  Jersey,  which  alone  remained  faithful  to  him  of  all  hii 
southern  dominions,  Charles  renewed  the  negotiations  with  Scotland 
which  his  hopes  from  Ireland  had  broken.   They  were  again  delayedby 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  Montrose  to  attack  the  very  Government  «i>l> 
whom  his  master  was  negotiating  ;  but  the  failure  and  death  of  tlie 
I  Marquis  in  the  spring  forced  Charles  to  accept  the  Presbyterian  cod- 
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ditions.  The  news  of  the  negotiations  at  Breda  filled  the  Parliameiit 
with  dismay,  for  Scotland  was  raising  an  army,  and  Fairfaji,  while 
willing  to  defend  England  against  a  Scotch  invasion,  scrupled  to  take 
the  lead  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Council  recalled  Cromwell 
from  Ireland,  but  his  cooler  head  saw  that  there  was  yet  time  to  finish 
bis  work  in  the  west.  During  the  winter  he  had  been  busily  preparing 
for  a  new  campaign,  and  it  was  only  after  the  storm  of  Clonmell, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  army  under  Hugh  O'Neile  in  the 
hottest  fight  the  army  had  yet  fought,  that  he  embarked  his  soldiers 
for  England . 

Cromwell  entered  London  amidst  the  shoots  of  a  great  multitude ; 
and  a  month  later,  as  Charles  landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  the 
English  army  starledfor  the  north.  It  crossedtheTweed,fifteenthou5and 
men  strong ;  but  the  terror  of  the  Irish  massacres  hung  round  its 
leader,  the  country  was  deserted  as  he  advanced,  and  he  was  forced  to 
cling  for  provisions  to  Che  fleet  which  sailed  along  the  coast.  Leslie, 
withaUrgerfbrce,  refiised  battle  andlay  obstinately  in  his  lines  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  ;  a  march  of  the  English  army  round  his  posi- 
tion to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands  only  brought  about  a  change  of  the 
Scottish  front ;  and  as  Cromwell  fell  back  baffled  upon  Dunbar,  Leslie 
encamped  upon  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  cut  off  the  English 
retreat  along  the  coast  by  the  seizure  of  Cockbumspath.  His  post  was 
almost  unassailable,  while  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  fell  fast  with 
disease ;  and  their  general  had  resolved  on  an  embarcation  of  bis 
forces,  when  he  saw  in  the  dusk  of  evening  signs  of  movement  in  the 
Scottish  camp,  Leslie's  caution  had  at  last  been  overpowered  by  the 
leal  of  the  proichers,  and  his  army  moved  down  to  the  lower  ground 
between  the,  hilldide  on  which  it  was  encamped  and  a  little  brook 
which  covered  the  English  front.  His  horse  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  main  body,  and  it  had  hardly  reached  the  level  ground  when 
Cromwell  in  the  dim  dawn  flung  his  whole  force  upon  it  "  They  run, 
I  profess  they  run  1  "  he  cried  as  the  Scotch  horse  broke  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  threw  into  confusion  the  foot  who  were  hurrying  to 
their  aid.  Then,  as  the  sua  rose  over  themist  of  the  morning,  he  added 
in  nobler  words  ;  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered ! 
Like  as  the  mist  vanisheth,  so  shalt  Thou  drive  them  away  ! "  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  victory  was  complete.  The  defeat  at  once  became 
a  rout ;  ten  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  all  the  baggage  and 
guns  ;  three  thousand  were  slain,  with  scarce  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors.  Leslie  reached  Edinburgh,  a  general  without  an  • 
army.  The  eficct  of  Dunbar  was  at  once  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Continental  powers.  Spain  hastened  to  recognize  the  Repubhc,  and 
Holland  offered  its  alliance.  -  But  Cromwell  was  watching  with 
anxiety  the  growing  discontent  at  home.  The  general  amnesty 
claimed  by  Iretoa  and  the  bill  for  the  Parliament's  dissolution  still 
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hung  on  hand ;  the  reform  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which  had  bea 

pressed  by  the  army,  failed  before  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  i> 

by  the  lawyers  in  the  Commons.     "  Relieve  the  oppressed,"  Cromwd 

wrote  from  Dimbar, "  hear  the  groans  of  poor  prisoners.    Be  pleased » 

reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions.     If  there  be  any  one  that  mab 

many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits  not  a  Commonwealth."  Bl 

the  Parliament  was  seeking  to  turn  the  current  of  public  opinioi  ii 

favour  of  its  own  continuance  by  a  great  diplomatic  triumph.  \ 

resolved  secretly  on   the  wild  project  of  bringing   about  a  iin» 

between  England  and  Holland,  and  it  took  advantage  of  Cromid^ 

victory  to  despatch  Oliver  St.  John  with  a  stately  embassy  to  ik 

Hague.     His  rejection  of  the  alliance  and  Treaty  of  Commerce  wW 

the  Dutch  offered  were  followed  by  the  disclosure  of  the  £i^ 

proposal  of  union ;   but  the  proposal  was  at  once    rejected.    Ik 

envoys,  who  returned  angrily  to  the  Parliament,  attributed  their  £d* 

to  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  where  Charles  was  preparing  b 

a  new  campaign.     "  I  believe  the  King  will  set  up  on  his  own  scoB 

now,"  Cromwell  had  written  after  Dunbar.     Humiliation  after  humfr 

tion  had  been  heaped  on  Charles  since  he  landed  in  his  noitba> 

realm.      He  had  subscribed  to  the  Covenant ;   he  had   listened  » 

sermons  and  scoldings  from  the  ministers  ;  he  had  been  called  on  H 

sign  a  declaration  that  acknowledged  the  tyranny  of  his  father  lai 

the  idolatry  of  his  mother.     Hardened  and  shameless  as  he  was,  the 

young  King  for  a  moment  recoiled.     "  I  could  never  look  my  motkf 

in  the  face  again,"  he  cried,  "  after  signing  such  a  paper ; "  but  k 

signed.     He  was  still,  however,  a  King  only  in  name,  shut  out  fromtlie 

Council  and  the  army,  with  his  friends  excluded  from  all  part  in  go\'e»- 

ment  or  the  war.     But  he  was  at  once  freed  by  the  victory  of  Dunbtf- 

With  the  overthrow  of  Leslie  fell  the  power  of  Arg>'le  and  the  narw* 

Presbyterians  whom  he  led.     Hamilton,  the  brother  and  successorc^ 

the  Duke  who  had  been  captured  at  Preston,  brought  back  the  Ro)^!!* 

to  thtf  camp,  and  Charles  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the  Council  ani 

on  being  crowned  at  Scone.     Master  of  Edinburgh,  but  foiled  in  tf 

attack  on  Stirling,  Cromwell  waited  through  the  winter  and  the  lo"^ 

spring,  while  intestine  feuds  broke  up  the  nation  opposed  to  him^tiid 

while  the  stricter  Covenanters  retired  sulkily  from  the  Royal  annyoB 

the  return  of  the  "  Malignants,"  the  "  RoyaUsts  "  of  the  earlier  war,  to 

its  ranks.     With  summer  the  campaign  recommenced,  but  Lesfe 

again  fell  back  on  his  system  of  positions,  and  Cromwell,  finding  his 

camp  at  Stirling  unassailable,  crossed  into  Fife  and  left  the  road  open 

to  the  south.    The  bait  was  taken.     In  spite  of  Leslie's  counsds 

Charles  resolved  to  invade  England,  and  was  soon  in  full  march  throaf^ 

Lancashire  upon  the  Severn,  with  the  English  horse  under  Lambert 

hanging  on  his  rear,  and  the  English  foot  hastening  to  close  the  road 

to  London  by  York  and  Coventry.    **  We  have  done  to  the  best  of  our 
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jdgment,"  Cromwell  replied  to  the  angry  alarm  of  the  Parliament, 
knowing  that  if  some  issue  were  not  put  to  this  business  it  would 
iccasion  another  winter's  war."  At  Coventry  he  learnt  Charles's  posi- 
ion,  and  swept  round  by  Evesham  upon  Worcester,  where  the  Scotch 
Cing  was  encamped.  Throwing  half  his  force  across  the  river,  Crom- 
rell  attacked  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  anniversary  of  bis  victory  , 
it  Dunbar,  He  led  the  van  in  person,  and  was  "  the  first  to  set  foot 
in  the  enemy's  ground."  When  Charles  descended  from  the  Cathedral 
Tower  to  fling  himself  on  the  eastern  division,  Cromwell  hurried  over  the 
iver,  and  was  soon  "  riding  in  the  midst  of  the  fire."  For  four  or  five 
lOurs,  he  told  the  Parliament,  "  it  was  as  stiff  a  contest  as  ever  I  have 
ecD ;"  the  Scots  outnumbered  and  beatea  into  the  city  gave  no  answer 
nit  shot  to  oflers  of  quarter,  and  it  was  iLot  till  nightfall  that  all  was 
»ver.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was  as  usual  inconsiderable.  The  con- 
juered  lost  six  thousand  men,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
.^slie  was  among  the  prisoners  :  Hamilton  among  the  dead. 

"  Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  son  defeated,"  Cromwell  said 
fravely  to  the  Parliament,  "  1  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  settle- 
DCnt."  But  the  setdemcnt  which  had  been  promised  after  Naseby  was 
itill  as  distant  as  ever  after  Worcester.  The  bill  for  dissolving  the 
iresent  Parliament,  though  Cromwell  pressed  it  in  person,  was  only 
lassed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by  a  majority  of  two  ;  and  even  this  sue-  ] 
xss  had  been  purchased  by  a  compromise  which  piermitted  the  House 
a  sit  for  three  years  more.  Internal  affairs  were  simply  at  a  dead  loUc 
rhe  Parliament  appointed  committees  to  prepare  plans  for  legal  reforms, 
jr  for  ecclesiastical  reforms,  but  it  did  nothing  to  carry  them  into 
^ect.  It  was  overpowered  by  the  crowd  of  affairs  which  the  con- 
liision  of  the  war  had  thrown  into  its  hands,  by  confiscations,  seques- 
lations,  appointments  to  civil  and  military  offices,  the  whole  adminis- 
a^ition  in  fact  of  the  state  ;  and  there  were  times  when  it  was  dtiven 
■x>  a  resolve  not  to  take  any  private  affairs  for  weeks  together  in  order 
:hat  it  might  make  some  progress  with  public  business.  To  add  to 
Jiis  confusion  and  muddle  there  were  the  inevitable  scandals  which 
irosc  from  it ;  charges  of  malversation  and  corruption  were  hurled  at  the 
nembers  of  the  House ;  and  some,  like  Haslerig,  were  accused  with  jus- 
ace  of  using  thcirpowcrio  further  their  own  interests.  The  one  remedy 
for  all  this  was,  as  the  army  saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  and  complete 
Parliament  in  place  of  the  mere  "  rump  "  of  the  old  ;  but  this  was  the 
me  measure  which  the  House  was  resolute  toavert.  Vane  spurred  it  to 
I  new  activity.  The  Amnesty  Bill  was  forced  through  after  fifteen 
iivisions.  A  Grand  Committee,  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  its  head, 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  refonn  of  the  law.  The  union  with 
Scotland  was  pushed  resolutely  forward  ;  eight  English  Comimssioners 
:oQvoked  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  its  counties  and  boroughs  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  spite  of  dogged  opposition  procured  a  vote  in  favour 
O  O 
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of  union.  A  bill  was  introduced  ratifying  the  measure,  ; 
representatives  from  Scotland  into  the  next  Parliamei 
plan  was  soon  proposed  for  a  union  ivith  Iri-land.  But  it 
for  Vane's  purposes  not  only  to  sTiow  the  energy  of  the  Parliament,  but  to 
free  it  frcim  the  control  of  the  army.  His  aim  was  to  raise  in  tbc 
navy,  a  force  devoted  to  the  House  and  to  echpse  the  glories  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  yet  greater  triu^nphs  at  sea.  With  this 
liew  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had  been  carefully  nursed  ;  a  "  Naviga- 
tion Act "  prohibiting  the  importation  in  foreign  vessels  of  any  but  iIk 
Itrtiducls  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged  struck  a  fatal  blottj: 
the  carrying  trade  from  which  the  Dutch  drew  their  wealth ;  and  fret 
debates  arose  from  the  English  claim  to  salutes  from  all  vessels  io  the 
Channel.  The  two  fleets  met  before  Dover,  and  a  summons  ftoip 
Blahe  to  Inwcr  the  Dutch  flag  was  met  by  the  Dutch  adrniral,  Van 
Trump,  with  a  broadside.  The  Staler- General  attributed  the  coljifloc 
lo  accident,  and  oflFercd  to  recall  Van  Tromp ;  but  the  English  demamb 
rose  at  each  step  in  ihc  negotiations  till  war  became  inevitable-  Tk 
army  hardly  needed  tho  warning  conveyed  by  the  introduction  of  t 
bill  for  its  disbanding  to  understand  the  new  policy  of  the  Pariiamait. 
It  was  significant  that  while  acccplinj;  the  bill  for  its  own  dissdulior 
ihc  House  had  as  yet  prepared  no  plan  for  the  assembly  which  vu  ic 
follow  it ;  and  the  Dutch  war  had  hardly  been  declared  when,  ahar.- 
doning  the  attitude  of  inaction  which  it  had  observed  since  the  begiK- 
ning  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  army  petitioned,  not  only  for  rcfonii  ic 
Church  and  State,  but  for  an  explicit  declaration  that  tht  House  nook! 
bring  its  proceedings  lo  a  close.  The  Petition  forced  the  House  k- 
discuss  a  bill  for  "a  New  Representative,"  but  the  discussion  soar 
brought  out  the  resolve  of  the  sitting  members  to  continue  as  a  pan  oi 
Ihe  coming  Parliament  without  re-election.  The  officers,  imtatec 
bj-  such  a  claimj  demanded  in  conference  after  conference  an  imraediait 
dissolution,  and  the  House  as  resolutely  refused.  In  ominous  word: 
Cromwell  supported  the  demand  of  the  army.  "As  for  Ihe  membs! 
of  this  Parliament,  the  army  begins  to  take  them  in  disgusL  I  wooU 
with  less  reason,"  There  was  just  ground,  he  lUged,  fe' 
in  their  selfish  greed  of  houses  and  lands,  the  scaodalou.- 
lives  of  many,  their  partiality  as  judges,  their  interference  with  Lht 
■dinary  course  of  Jaw  in  matters  of  private  interest,  their  delay  ^ 
law  reform,  above  all  in  their  manifest  design  of  perpetuating  diw 
I'n  power.  "  There  is  little  lo  hope  for  from  such  men,"  he  endeJ 
ith  a  return  to  his  predominant  thought,  "for  a  settlement  of  ibE 

The  crisis  was  averted  for  a  moment  by  the  events  of  the  war.  A 
terrible  storm  had  separated  the  two  fleets  when  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging in  the  Orkneys,  but  Rujicr  and  Blake  met  again  intbe  Cbannd. 
aod  after  a  fierce  stru'^^Ie  the  Dutch  was  farced  to  retire  under  core 
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of  right.  Since  the  downfall  of  Spain  Holland  had  been  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  gallantly  with  its 
earliest  defeat.  Immense  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  fleet,  and 
the  veteran,  Van  Tromp,  who  was  replaced  at  its  head,  appeared  in  the 
Channel  with  seventy-three  ships  of  war.  Blake  had  but  half  the  num- 
ber, but  he  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  unequal  fight  went  2 
on  doggedly  till  nightfall,  when  the  English  ileet  withdrew  shattered 
into  the  Thames.  Tromp  swept  the  Channel  in  triumph,  with  a  broom 
at  his  masthead  ;  and  the  tone  of  the  House  lowered  with  the  defeat 
of  their  favourite  force.  A  compromise  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
between  the  two  parties,  for  the  bill  providing  a  new  Representative 
was  again  pushed  on  ;  and  the  Parliament  agreed  to  retire  in  the 
coming  November,  while  Cromwell  offered  no  opposition  to  a  reduction 
of  the  Army.  But  the  courage  of  the  House  rose  again  ivith  a  turn 
of  fortune.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  Blake  enabled  him  again  to  put 
to  sea  in  a  few  months  after  his  defeat,  and  a  running  fight  through 
four  days  ended  at  last  in  an  English  victory,  though  Tromp's  fine 
seamanship  enabled  him  to  save  the  convoy  he  was  guarding.  The 
House  at  once  insisted  on  the  retention  of  its  power.  Not  only  were 
the  existing  members  to  continue  as  members  of  the  New  Parliament, 
depriving  the  places  they  represented  of  their  right  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives, but  they  were  to  constitute  a  Committee  of  Revision,  to 
determine  the  validity  of  each  election,  and  the  fitness  of  the  mem- 
bers returned.  A  conference  took  place  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Commons  and  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  who  resolutely  demanded  not 
only  the  omission  of  these  clauses,  but  that  the  Parliament  should  at 
once  dissolve  itself,  and  commit  the  new  elections  to  the  Council  of 
State.  "  Our  charge,"  retorted  Haslcrig,  "  cannot  be  transferred  to 
any  one."  The  conference  was  adjourned  till  the  next  morning,  on  an 
understanding  that  no  decisive  step  should  be  taken  (  but  it  had  no 
soonerrc-assembled,  than  the  absence  of  theleading  members  confirmed 
the  news  that  Vane  was  fast  pressing  the  bill  for  a  new  Representative 
through  the  House.  "  It  is  contrary  to  common  honesty,"  Cromwell 
angrily  broke  out  ;  and,  quitting  Whitehall,  he  summoned  a  company 
of  musketeers  to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door  ot  the  Commons.  He 
sate  down  quietly  in  his  place,  "clad  in  plain  grey  clothes  and  grey 
worsted  stockings,"  and  listened  to  Vane's  passionate  arguments.  "I 
am  come  to  do  what  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  he  said  to  his  neighbour, 
St.  John,  but  he  still  remained  quiet,  till  Vane  pressed  the  House  to 
waive  its  usual  forms  and  pass  the  bill  at  once.  "The  timehascome," 
he  said  to  Harrison.  "  Think  well,"  replied  Harrison,  "  it  is  a  danger- 
ous work ! "  and  Cromwell  listened  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  At 
the  question  "  that  this  Bill  do  pass,"  he  at  length  rose,  and  his  tone 
grew  higher  as  he  repeated  his  former  charges  of  injustice,  self  interest, 
and  delay.  "Your  hour  iscome,*'he  ended,  "the  Lord  hathdotiew\tK^ 
0  03 
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you  ! "  A  crowd  of  members  started  to  their  feet  in  angry  protest 
'■  Come,  come,"  replied  Cromwell,  '■  wc  have  had  enough  of  this  ; "  and 
striding  into  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  he  elapt  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating !  "  In  the  din  that  fol- 
lowed his  voice  was  heard  in  broken  sentences—"  It  is  not  fit  that  you 
should  sit  here  ajiy  longer  !  You  should  give  place  to  better  men  !  Voc 

10  Parliament,"  Thirty  musketeers  entered  at  a  sign  from  their 
General,  and  the  fifty  members  present  crowded  to  the  door.  "  Drunk- 
ard ! "  Cromwell  broke  out  as  Wcntworth  passed  him ;  and  Martin  was 
taunted  with  a  yet  coarser  name.  Vane,  fearless  to  the  last,  told  bin 
his  act  was  "  against  all  right  and  all  honour."  "  Ah,  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
Sir  Harry  Vane,"  Cromwell  retorted  in  bitter  indignation  at  the  Irick 
he  had  been  played.  "  You  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  you  ire 
a  juggler,  and  have  no  common  honesty !  The  Lord  deliver  me  fironi 
Sir  Harry  Vane  !"  The  Speaker  refused  to  quit  his  seat,  till  Harrison 
offered  to  "  lend  him  a  hand  to  come  down."  Cromwell  lifted  the  mace 
from  the  table.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble?''  he  said.  "'  Tile 
t  away ! "  The  door  of  the  house  was  locked  at  last,  and  the  (iis- 
persion  of  the  Parliament  was  followed  a  few  hours  after   by  that  of 

executive  committee,  the  Council  of  State.  Cromwell  hJmKJf 
summoned  them  to  withdraw.  *'  We  have  heard,"'  replied  a  member. 
John  Bradshaw,  "what  you  have  done  this  morning  at  the  House,  and 
in  some  hours  all  England  wiU  hear  it.  But  you  mistake,  sir,  if  yoti 
think  the  Parli.imcnt  dissolved.  No  power  on  earth  can  dissolve  the 
Parliament  but  itself,  be  sure  of  that !" 


Section  X^^The  Fall  of  Fnritanlam 
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[Aulhorilii!. — Many  of  tlie  irorks  mcnliunt^d  before  arc  slill  vj.Iu3.ble,  io\ 
Ihc  real  ley  lo  the  history  of  lliis  perioil  lits  in  CiomweU'E  remarkable  lerics  iJ 
Speeches  (Catlylc,  "Letters  and  Speeches,"  vol.  iii.).  Thurloe's  Stale  Vwm 
ruini^h  on  immenBe  mass  of  documcnc^  For  Ihc  Second  Parljimeat  ottiK 
Proldctor  we  hare  Burton's  "Diary."  M.  Guimt's"  Cromwell  and  the  Republic'' 
is  the  best  modern  account  of  the  time,  .-ind  Especially  valuable  for  iJie  tacaff- 
transactions  of  the  rrotccliirate.  For  ih..-  i^ez^Loration,  see  bis  "Ricbi.nl  CniD- 
well  and  Ihe  Kcsloratinu,"  Ludlow's  "Meuioirs,"  Baxter's  "Autubiogiapby.' 

}nml   the   CLircndon   Slate  Papers,   with  Ihe   minute  and  accnialc  acciHnl 

I  given  by  Clarendon  himself  ] 


The  dispersion  both  of  the  Parliaraejit  and  of  il 
mission  left  England  without  a  government,  for  the  authority  of  evcty 
oflicial  ended  with  that  of  the  body  from  which  his  power  was  derived. 
Cromwell,  in  fact,  as  Captain -General  of  Ihe  forces,  found  himself  left 
solelyresponsibleforthe  maintenance  of  public  order.  But  no  thought 
of  milita^  despotism  can  be  fairly  traced  in  the  acts  of  the  general 
or  the  army.    They  were  in  fact  far  from  regarding  their  position  as  a 
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revolutionary  one.  Though  incapable  of  justification  on  any  formal 
ground,  their  pFOceedings  had  as  yet  been  substantially  in  vindication 
of  the  older  constitution,  and  the  opinion  of  the  nation  had  gone  fully  ■ 
with  the  army  in  its  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  body  of  represenla- 
tives,  as  well  as  in  its  resistance  to  the  project  by  which  the  Rump 
would  have  deprived  half  England  of  its  rights  of  election.  It  was 
only  when  no  other  means  existed  of  preventing  such  a  wrong  that  the 
soldiers  had  driven  out  the  wrongdoers.  "  It  is  you  that  have  forced 
me  to  this,"  Cromwell  exclaimed,  as  he  drove  the  members  from  the 
House  ;  "  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  He  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work,"  The  act  was  one 
of  violence  to  the  members  of  the  House,  but  the  act  which  it  aimed 
at  preventing  was  one  of  violence  on  their  part  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  had  in  fact  been  "dissatisfied 
in  every  comer  of  the  reahn  "  at  the  state  of  public  affairs  ;  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  members  was  ratilied  by  a  general  assenL  "We 
did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  going,"  the  Protector  said  years  after- 
wards. Whatever  anxiety  may  have  been  felt  at  the  use  which  was  like 
to  be  made  of  "  the  power  of  the  sword,"  was  at  once  dispelled  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  officers.  Their  one  anxiety  was  "not  to  grasp 
the  power  ourselves  nor  to  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a  day," 
and  their  promise  to  "call  to  the  government  men  of  approved  fidelity 
and  honesty'  was  redeemed  by  the  nomination  of  a  new  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  eight  officers  of  high  rank  and  four  civilians,  with 
Cromwell  as  their  head,  and  a  seat  in  which  was  offered,  though  fruit- 
lessly, to  Vane.  The  first  business  of  such  a  body  was  clearly  to 
summon  a  new  Parliament  and  to  resign  its  trust  into  its  hands ;  but  the 
bill  for  Parliamentary  reform  had  dropped  with  the  expulsion  :  and 
reluctant  as  the  Council  was  to  summon  the  new  Parliament  on  the  old 
basis  of  election,  it  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  effecting  so 
fundamental  achange  as  the  creation  of  a  new  basis  by  its  own  authority. 
It  was  this  difficulty  which  led  to  the  expedient  of  a  Constituent 
Convention.  Cromwell  told  the  story  of  this  unlucky  assembly  some 
years  after  with  an  amusing  frankness,  "  I  will  come  and  tell  you  a 
story  of  my  own  weakness  and  folly.  And  yet  it  was  done  in  my 
simplicity — I  dare  avow  it  was.  ...  It  was  thought  then  that  men  of 
our  own  judgment,  who  had  fought  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece 
on  that  account — why,  surely,  these  men  will  hit  it,  and  these  men 
will  do  it  to  the  purpose,  whatever  can  be  desired !  And  surely  we 
did  think,  and  I  did  think  so— the  more  blame  to  me  1 "  Of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-six  men, "  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetous- 
ness,"  whose  names  were  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council  of 
State,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  congregational  churches,  the  bulk 
were  men,  like  Ashley  Cooper,  of  good  blood  and  "  free  estates  j "  and 
the  proportion  of  burgesses,  such  as  the  leather-merchant,  Praise-God 
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Barebones,  whose  name  was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  nickname  for  the 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in 
culier  Parliaments.  But  the  circumstances  of  their  choice  told  fatally 
on  the  temper  of  its  members.  Cromwell  himself,  in  the  burst  of 
rugged  eloquence  with  which  he  welcomed  their  assembling,  was 
carried  away  by  a  strange  enthusiasm.  "Convince  the  nation,"  he 
said,  "  that  as  men  fearing  God  have  fought  them  out  of  their  bondage 
under  the  regal  power,  so  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them  in  [he 
fear  of  God.  .  .  ,  Own  your  call,  for  it  is  of  God  :  indeed,  it  is 
marvellous,  and  it  hath  been  unprojcctcd.  .  .  .  Never  was  a  supicme 
power  under  such  a  way  of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by  Hhn." 
A  spirit  yet  more  enthusiastic  at  once  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention.  The  resignation  of  their  powers  by  CromweU  and  [be 
Council  into  its  hands  left  it  the  one  supreme  authority  ;  but  by  Ihe 
instrument  which  convoked  it  provision  had  been  made  that  ihii 
authority  should  be  transferred  in  fifteen  months  to  another  assembly 
elected  according  to  its  directions.  Its  work  was,  in  fact,  to  be  thai 
of  a  constituent  assembly,  paving  the  way  for  a  Parliament  on  a  really 
national  basis  ;  but  the  Convention  put  the  largest  construction  on  ita 
commission,  and  boldly  undertook  the  whole  task  of  constitutional 
reform.  Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  economy  and  honesty  which 
pervaded  the  assembly  appeared  in  its  redress  of  the  extravagance 
which  prevailed  in  the  civil  service,  and  of  Ihe  inequality  of  taxation. 
With  a  remarkable  energy  it  undertook  a  host  of  reforms,  for  whose 
execution  England  has  bad  to  wait  to  our  own  day.  The  Long 
Parliament  bad  shrunk  from  any  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  twenty-three  thousand  cases  were  wailing  unheard.  The 
Convention  proposed  its  aboUtion.  The  work  of  compiling  k  single 
code  of  laws,  begun  under  the  Long  Parliament  by  a  committee  with 
Sir  Matthew  Male  at  its  head,  was  again  pushed  forward.  The 
freniied  alarm  which  these  hold  measures  aroused  among  the  lawm 
class  was  soon  backed  by  that  of  the  clergy,  who  saw  their  wnilth 
menaced  by  the  establishment  of  civil  marriage  and  by  proposals  to 
substitute  the  free  contributions  of  congregations  for  the  payment  of 
tithes.  The  landed  proprietors  too  rose  against  the  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  lay-[)atronage,  which  was  favoured  by  the  Convention,  and 
predicted  an  age  of  confiscation.  The  "  Barebones  Parhameut,"  as 
the  assembly  was  styled  in  derision,  was  charged  with  a  design  to  niio 
property,  the  Church,  and  the  law,  with  enmity  to  knowledge,  and  a 
blind  and  ^orant  fanaticism.  CromweU  himself  shared  the  geaeial 
uneasiness  at  its  proceedings.  His  mind  was  that  of  an  adminis- 
trator, rather  than  that  of  a  statesman,  unspeculative,  deficient  in 
foresight,  conservative,  and  eminently  practical  He  saw  the  need  of 
adnuxustrative  reform  in  Church  and  State ;  but  be  had  no  sympathy 
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whatever  with  the  revolutionary  theories  which  were  tilling  the  air 
Around  him.  His  desire  was  for  "a  settlement"  which  should  be 
accompanieii  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  old  state  of  things  as 
possible.  If  Monarchy  had  vanished  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  his 
experience  of  the  Long  Parliament  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  uf 
the  need  of  establishing  an  executive  power  of  a  similar  kind,  apart 
from  the  power  of  the  legislature,  as  a  condition  of  civil  liberty.  His 
swotd  had  won  "  liberty  of  conscience  ; "  but  passionately  as  he  clung 
to  it,  he  was  still  for  an  established  Church,  for  a  parochial  system,  and 
.1  ministry  maintained  by  tithes.  His  social  tendencies  were  simply 
those  of  the  class  to  which  be  belonged.  "  I  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman,"  he  told  a  later  Parliameni,  and  in  the  old  social  arrange- 
ment of  "a  nobleman,  a  gcndeman,  a  yeoman,"  he  saw  "a  good 
interest  of  the  nation  and  a  great  one."  He  hated  "  that  leveiiing 
principle"  which  tended  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  one  equality. 
"  What  was  the  purport  of  it,"  he  asks  with  an  amusing  simplicity, "  but 
to  niake  the  tenant  as  liberal  in  future  as  the  landlord  ? " 

To  a  practical  temper  such  as  this  the  speculative  reforms  of  the 
Convention  were  as  distasteful  as  to  the  lawjers  and  clet^y  whom 
they  attacked.  "Nothing,"  said  Cromwell,  "was  in  the  hearts 
of  these  men  but  'overturn,  overturn.'"  But  he  was  delivered  from 
his  embarrassment  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Assembly  itself. 
The  day  after  the  decisioti  against  tithes  the  more  conservative  mem- 
bers snatched  a  vote  by  surprise  "that  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament 
any  longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  Lord- 
General  the  powers  we  received  from  him."  The  Speaker  placed 
their  abdication  in  Cromwell's  hands,  and  the  act  was  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Convention  replaced  matters  in  the  state  in  which  its 
assembly  had  found  them  ;  but  there  was  still  the  same  general 
anxiety  to  substitute  some  sort  of  legal  rule  for  the  power  of  the  sword. 
The  Convention  had  named  during  its  session  a  fresh  Council  of  State, 
and  this  body  at  once  drew  up,  under  the  name  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  a  remarkable  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Officers.  They  were  driven  by  necessity  to  the  step 
from  which  they  had  shrunk  before,  that  of  convening  a  Parlia- 
ment on  the  reformed  basis  of  representation.  The  House  was 
to  consist  of  four  hundred  members  from  England,  thirty  from  Scot- 
land, and  thirty  Irom  Ireland.  The  seats  hitherto  assigned  to  small 
and  rotten  boroughs  were  transferred  to  larger  constituencies,  and  for 
the  most  part  to  counties.  AU  special  rights  of  voting  in  the  election 
of  members  was  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  general  right  of  suffrage, 
based  on  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds.    Catholics  and  "  Malignants,"  as  those  who  had 
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fought  (or  the  King  were  called,  iverc  alone  excluded  from  the  franchise. 
Constitutionally,  all  further  organization  of  the  form  of  govemmcnl 
should  have  been  left  to  this  Assembly;  but  the  dread  of  disordtr 
during  the  interval  of  its  election,  as  well  as  a  longing  for  "  setllt- 
mcnt,"  drove  the  Council  to  complete  their  work  by  pressing  the 
office  of  "Protector"  upon  Cromwell.  "They  told  me  that  except 
I  would  undertalce  the  government  they  thought  things  would  hardly 
come  to  a  composure  or  settlement,  but  blood  and  confusion  would 
break  in  as  before."  If  we  follow,  however,  his  own.  statcmen 
was  when  they  urged  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  Proteaoralc 
actually  limited  his  power  as  Lord-General,  and  "bound  his  hands 
to  act  nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  Council  until  the  Parlia- 
ment," that  the  post  was  accepted.  The  powers  of  the  new  Protector 
indeed  were  strictly  limited.  Though  the  mombers  of  the  Council 
were  originally  named  by  him.  each  member  was  irremovable  savi 
consent  of  the  rest ;  their  advice  was  necessary  in  all  foreign  affairs, 
their  consent  in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  their  approval  in  nomina- 
tions to  the  great  offices  of  sute,  or  the  disposal  of  the  military 
or  civil  power.  With  this  body  too  lay  the  choice  of  all  fiitnis 
Protectors.  To  the  administrative  check  of  the  Council  was  added  the 
political  check  of  the  Parliament.  Three  years  at  the  most  wer 
elapse  between  the  assembling  of  one  Parliament  and  another.  Laws 
could  not  be  made,  nor  taxes  imposed  but  by  its  authority,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  days  the  statutes  it  passed  became  laws  even  if 
the  Protector's  assent  was  refused  to  them.  The  new  Constitution  was 
undoubtedly  popular  ;  and  the  promise  of  a  real  Parliament  ia  a 
months  covered  the  want  of  any  legal  character  in  the  new  rule.  The 
Government  was  generally  accepted  as  a  provisional  one,  which  could 
only  acquire  legal  authority  from  the  ratification  of  its  acts  in  the 
coming  session  ;  and  the  desire  [o  settle  it  on  such  a  Farliamentai]' 
basis  was  universal  among  the  members  of  the  sew  Assembly  whicb 
met  in  the  autumn  at  Westminster. 

Few  Parliaments  have  ever  been  more  memorable,  or  more  truly 
representative  of  the  English  people,  than  the  Parliament  of  i6ji. 
It  was  the  first  Parliament  in  our  history  where  members  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  sate  side  by  side  with  those  from  England,  as  thej 
sit  in  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  The  members  for  rotten  boroughs 
and  pocket-boroughs  had  disappeared.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Royalists  firom  the  polling-booths,  and  the  arbitrary  erasure  irf  the 
names  of  a  few  ultra-republican  members  by  the  Council,  the  House 
had  a  better  title  to  the  name  of  a  "free  Parliament"  than  iny 
which  had  sat  before.  The  freedom  with  which  the  electors  had 
exercised  their  right  of  voting  was  seen  indeed  in  the  large 
number  of  Presbyterian  members  who  were  returned,  and  in  the 
reappearance  of  Haslerig  and   Bi^shaw,  with  many  members  of 
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the  Long  Parliament,  side  by  side  with  Lord  Herbert  and  the  older 
Sir  Harry  Vane.  The  first  business  of  the  House  was  clearly  to 
consider  the  question  of  government ;  and  Haslerig,  with  the  fiercer 
republicans,  at  once  denied  the  legal  existence  of  cither  Council  or 
Protector,  on  the  ground  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  never  been 
dissolved.  Such  an  ailment,  however,  told  as  much  against  the 
Parliament  in  which  they  sate  as  against  the  administration  itself,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Assembly  contented  themselves  with  declining  to 
recognize  the  Constitution  or  Protectorate  as  of  more  than  provisional 
validity.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  settle  the  government  on  a 
Parliamentary  basis.  The"  Instrument"  was  taken  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  new  Constitution,  and  carried  clause  by  clause.  That  Cromwell 
should  retain  his  rule  as  Protector  was  unanimously  agreed  ;  that  he 
should  possess  the  right  of  veto  or  a  co-ordinate  le^slative  power  with 
the  Parliament  was  hotly  debated,  though  the  violent  lan^age  of 
Haslerig  did  little  to  disturb  the  general  tone  of  moderation.  Sud- 
denly, however,  Cromwell  interposed.  If  he  had  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Protector  with  reluctance,  he  looked  on  all  legal  defctts  in 
his  title  as  more  than  supplied  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
nation.  "  1  called  not  myself  to  this  place,"  he  urged,  "  God  and  the 
people  of  these  kingdoms  have  home  testimony  to  it."  His  rule  had 
been  accepted  by  London,  by  the  army,  by  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
judges,  by  addresses  from  every  shire,  by  the  very  appearance  of  the 
metnbers  of  the  Parhament  in  answer  to  his  writ.  "  Why  may  I  not 
balance  this  Providence,"  he  asked,  "with  any  hereditary  interest?" 
In  this  national  approval  he  saw  a  call  from  God,  a  Divine  Right  of 
a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  before.  But 
there  was  another  ground  for  the  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commons.  His  passion  for  administration  had 
far  overstepped  the  bounds  of  a  merely  provisional  rule  in  the 
interval  before  the  assembling  of  the  ParliamenL  His  desire  for 
"  settlement"  had  been  strengthened  not  only  by  the  drift  of  pubUc 
opinion,  hut  by  the  urgent  need  of  every  day  ;  and  the  power  reserved 
by  the  "Instrument"  to  issue  temporary  Ordinances,  "until  further 
order  in  such  matters,  to  be  taken  by  the  Parliament,"  gave  a  scope 
to  his  marvellous  activity  of  which  he  at  once  took  advantage.  Sixty- 
four  Ordinances  had  been  issued  in  the  nine  montlis  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Holland. 
The  Church  had  been  set  in  order.  The  law  itself  had  been 
minutely  regulated.  The  union  with  Scotland  had  been  brought 
to  completion.  So  far  was  Cromwell  from  dreaming  that  these 
measures,  or  the  authority  which  enacted  them,  would  be  questioned, 
that  he  looked  to  Parliament  simply  to  complete  bis  work.  "  The 
great  end  of  your  meeting,"  he  said  at  the  first  assembly  of  its  mem- 
bers, "  is  healing  and  settling."    Though  he  had  himself  done  much. 
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he  added,  "there  was  still  much  lo  be  done."  Peace  had  to  be  made 
with  Portug^,  and  alliance  with  Spain.  Bills  were  laid  before  the 
House  for  the  codification  of  the  law.  The  plantatioa  and  scttlemeot 
of  Ireland  had  sttil  to  be  completed.  He  resented  the  setting  these 
projects  aside  for  constitutional  questions  which,  ab  he  held,  a  Divine 
call  had  decided,  but  he  resented  yet  more  the  renewed  claim  advanced 
by  ParUament  to  the  sole  power  of  legislation.  As  we  haie  seen,  his 
experience  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  concentration  of 
legislative  and  executive  power  in  the  Long  Parliament  had  convinced 
Cromwell  of  the  danger  to  public  liberty  which  lay  in  such  a  imioD. 
He  saw  in  the  joint  govermnent  of  "  a  single  person  and  a  Fariia- 
ment "  the  only  assurance  "  that  FarUamcnts  should  not  make  them- 
selves perpetual,'  or  that  their  power  should  not  be  perverted  to 
public  wrong.  But  whatever  strength  there  may  have  been  in  the 
Protector's  arguments,  the  act  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enfoia 
them  was  fatal  to  liberty,  and  in  the  end  to  Puritanism.  "  If  my 
calling  be  from  God,"  he  ended,  "and  my  testimony  from  the 
People,  God  and  llie  People  shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I  will  not 
part  from  it."  And  he  announced  that  no  member  would  be  sufiercd 
to  enter  the  House  without  signing  an  engagement  "  not  to  alter  the 
Govertmient  as  it  is  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament* 
No  act  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  a  bolder  defkonce  of  constitutional 
law ;  and  the  act  was  as  needless  as  it  was  illegaL  One  hundred 
members  alone  refused  to  take  the  engagement,  and  the  sigoatates 
of  three-fourths  of  the  House  proved  that  the  security  Cromwell 
desired  might  have  been  easily  procured  by  a  vote  of  ParUameaL 
But  those  who  remained  resumed  their  constitutional  task  with 
unbrolcen  firmness.  They  quietly  asserted  theh  sole  title  to  govan- 
ment  by  referring  the  Protector's  Ordinances  to  Committees  fi>r 
revision,  and  for  conversion  into  laws.  The  "Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment "  was  turned  into  a  bill,  debated,  and  read  a  third  time.  Monef  i 
votes,  as  in  previous  Parliaments,  were  deferred  till  "grievances"  bad 
been  settled.  But  Cromwell  once  more  intervened.  The  Royahstt 
were  astir  again  \  and  he  attributed  their  renewed  hopes  to  the  hostik 
attitude  which  he  attributed  to  the  Parliaraent  The  army,  which 
remained  unpaid  while  the  supplies  were  delayed,  \vas  seething  with 
discontent  "It  looks,"  said  the  Protector,  "as  if  the  laying  groundi 
for  a  quarrel  had  rather  been  designed  than  to  give  the  people  settlfr 
ment.  Judge  yourselves  whether  the  contesting  of  thiiigs  that  wee 
provided  for  by  this  government  hath  been  prolitable  expense  of  tinM 
for  the  good  of  this  natioiL"  In  words  of  angry  reproacji  he  declared 
the  Parliament  dissolved. 
V  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1654  ended  all  show  ol 
legal  rule.  The  Protectorate,  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  all  chance 
of  legal  sanction,  became  a  simple  tyranny.     Cromwdl  profisxd,    , 
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indeed,  to  be  restrained  by  the  "  lostniment : "  but  the  one  great 
restraint  on  his  power  which  the  Instrument  provided,  the  inability  to 
levy  taxes  save  by  consent  of  Parliament,  was  set  aside  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  "  The  People,"  said  the  Protector  in  words  which  Strafford 
might  have  uttered,  "  will  prefer  their  real  security  to  forais."  That  a 
danger  of  Royalist  revolt  tudsted  was  undeniable,  but  the  danger  was  at 
once  doubled  by  the  general  discontent.  From  this  moment,  Whitclock 
cells  us,  "  many  sober  and  noble  patriots,"  in  despair  of  public  liberty, 
''  did  begin  to  incline  to  thi::  King's  restoration."  In  the  mass  of  the 
population  the  reaction  was  far  more  rapid.  "  Charles  Stuart,"  writes  a 
Cheshire  correspondent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "hath  five  hundred 
friends  in  these  adjacent  counties  for  every  one  friend  to  you  among 
them."  But  before  the  overpowering  strength  of  the  army  even  this 
general  discontent  was  powerless.  Yorkshire,  where  the  Royalist 
insurrection  was  expected  to  be  most  formidable,  never  ventured  to 
rise  at  all.  There  were  risings  iu  Devon,  Dorset,  and  the  Welsh 
Marches,  bat  they  were  quickly  put  down,  and  their  leaders  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  Easily  however  as  therevolt  was  suppressed,  the  terror  of 
the  Government  was  seen  ia  the  energetic  measures  to  which  Cromwell 
resorted  in  the  hope  of  securing  order.  The  country  was  divided  into 
tea  mihtary  governments,  each  with  a  major-general  at  its  head,  who 
was  empowered  to  disarm  all  Papists  and  Royalists,  and  to  arrest 
suspected  persons.  Funds  for  the  support  of  this  military  despotism 
were  provided  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Council  of  Stale,  which  enacted 
that  all  who  had  at  any  time  borne  arms  for  the  King  should  pay 
every  year  a  tenth  part  of  their  income,  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
as  a  fine  for  their  Royalist  tendencies.  The  despotism  of  the  major- 
generals  was  seconded  by  the  older  expedients  of  tyranny.  The 
£piscopaIian  clergy  had  been  zealous  in  promoting  the  insurrection, 
and  they  were  forbidden  in  revenge  to  act  as  ministers  or  as  tutors. 
The  press  was  placed  under  a  strict  censorship.  The  payment  of 
taxes  levied  by  ^e  sole  authority  of  the  Protector  was  enforced  by 
distraint  j  and  when  a  collector  was  sued  in  the  courts  for  redress, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

If  pardon,  indeed,  could  ever  be  won  for  a  tyranny,  the  wisdom  i 
and  grandeur  with  which  he  used  the  power  he  had  usurped  would 
win  pardon  for  the  Protector.  The  greatest  among  the  many  great 
enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Long  Parliament  had  been  the  Union 
of  the  three  Kingdoms  ;  and  th.it  of  Scotland  with  England  had 
"been  brought  about,  at  the  very  end  of  its  career,  by  the  tact  and 
vigour  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  But  its  practical  realization  was  left  to 
CromwclL  In  four  months  of  hard  fighting  General  Monk  brought 
the  Highlands  to  a  new  tranquiUity ;  and  the  presence  of  an  army 
of  seven  thousand  men,  backed  by  a  line  of  forts,  kept  the  most 
restless  of  the  clans  in  good  order.    The  settlement  of  the  country 
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was  brought  aboul  by  the  temperance  and  sagacity  of  Monk's  si 
cessor,  General  Deane.  No  further  inierfercnce  with  the  Presbr- 
terian.  system  was  attempted  beyond  the  suppression  of  the  Genenl 
Assembly.  But  religious  liberty  was  resolutely  protected,  and  Deane 
ventured  even  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  miserable  victims  whom 
Scotch  bigotry  was  torturing  and  burning  on  the  charge  of  witch- 
craft. Even  steady  Royalists  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  GovEtn- 
mcnt  and  the  wonderful  discipline  of  its  troops.  "  We  always  recfcua 
those  eight  years  of  the  usurpation,"  said  Burnet  afterwards,  "  a  lime 
of  great  peace  and  prosperity,"  Sterner  work  had  to  be  done  before 
Ireland  could  be  brought  into  real  union  with  its  sister  kingdona. 
The  work  of  conquest  had  been  conrinued  by  Ireton,  and 
pletcd  after  his  death  by  General  Ludlow,  as  mercilessly  as  i 
begun.  Thousands  perished,  by  famine  or  the  sword.  Shipload  after 
shipload  of  those  who  surrendered  were  sent  over  sea  for  sale  inw 
forced  labour  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies,  More  than  foriT 
thousand  of  the  beaten  Catholics  were  permillcd  to  enlist  for  foreign 
service,  and  found  a  refuge  in  exile  under  the  banners  of  France  Mi 
Spain,  The  work  of  settlement,  which  was  undertaken  by  Hraiv 
Cromwell,  the  younger  and  abler  of  the  Protector's  sons,  turned  oni 
to  be  even  more  terrible  than  the  work  of  the  sword.  It  took  a 
model  the  Colonization  of  Ulster,  the  fatal  measure  which  hail 
destroyed  all  hope  of  a  united  Ireland  and  had  brought  inevitably 
in  its  train  the  massacre  and  the  war.  The  people  were  divided  inl" 
classes  in  the  order  of  their  assumed  guilt.  .-Ul  who  after  fair  triil 
were  proved  to  have  personally  taken  part  in  the  massacre  were 
sentenced  to  banishment  or  death.  The  genera!  amnesty  which  frwi 
"those  of  the  meaner  sort"  from  all  question  on  other  scores  "^ 
far  from  extending  to  the  landowners.  Catholics  proprietors  who  bi^ 
shown  no  goodwill  to  the  Parhament,  even  though  they  had  taken  w 
part  in  the  war,  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third  of  tki 
estates.  All  who  had  borne  arms  were  held  to  have  forfeited  the  whrft^ 
and  driven  into  Connaught,  where  fresh  estates  were  carved  out  fw 
them  from  the  lands  of  the  native  clans.  No  such  doom  had  evfl 
fallen  on  a  nation  in  modem  times  as  fell  upon  Ireland  in  Its 
settlement.  Among  the  bitter  memories  which  part  Ireland  frjm 
England  the  memory  of  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  which  il** 
Puritans  wrought  remains  the  bitterest ;  and  the  worst  cursi 
Irish  peasant  can  hurl  at  his  enemy  is  "the  curse  of  Cromwell." 
pitiless  as  the  Protector's  policy  was,  it  was  successful  in  the  ends  i- 
which  it  aimed.  The  whole  native  population  lay  helpless  and  crushed. 
Peace  and  order  were  restored,  and  a  large  incoming  of  Protest»M 
settlers  from  England  and  Scotland  brought  a  new  prosperity  to  tb£ 
wasted  country.    Above  all,  the  legislative  union  whidi  had  betf 
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>rought  about  with  Scotlajid  was  now  carried  out  with  Irdand,  and 
hirty  seats  were  allotted  to  its  representatives  in  the  general  Parliament. 
In  England  Cromwell  dealt  with  the  Royalists  as  irreconcilable 
jnemies  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  carried  fairly  out  his  pledge  of 
'healing  and  settling."  The  series  of  administrative  reforms  planned 
jy  the  Convention  had  been  partially  carried  inlo  effect  before  the  meet- 
ng  of  Parhament  in  1654  j  but  the  work  was  pushed  on  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  House  with  yet  greater  energj'.  Nearly  a  hundred  Ordinances 
showed  the  industry  of  the  Government.  Police,  public  amusements, 
roads,  finances,  the  condition  of  prisons,  the  imprisonment  of  debtors, 
V7ere  a  few  among  the  subjects  which  claimed  Cromwell's  atlen  " 
An  Ordinance  of  mote  than  fifty  clauses  reformed  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  anarchy  which  had  reigned  in  the  Church  i 
the  break  dou-n  of  Episcopacy  and  the  failure  of  the  PresbytE 
system  to  supply  its  place,  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  series  of 
and  temperate  measures  for  its  reorganization.  Rights  of- patronage 
were  left  untouched ;  but  a  Board  of  Triers,  a  fourth  of  whom 
Ia.yinen,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  fitness  of  ministers  presented 
to  li\'ings ;  and  a  Church  board  of  gentry  and  clergy  was  set  up 
in  every  county  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  ecclesiastical  afT  * 
and  to  detect  and  remove  scandalous  and  ineffectual  minis 
Even  by  the  confession  of  Cromwell's  opponents,  the  plan  worked 
welL  It  furnished  the  country  with  "  able,  serious  preachers,"  Baxter 
tells  us,  "who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable  opinion  soever 
they  were,"  and,  as  both  Presbjterian  and  Independent  ministers  wi 
presented  to  livings  at  the  will  of  their  patrons,  it  solved  so  far 
practical  working  was  concerned  the  problem  ofa  religious  union  among 
Protestants  on  the  base  of  a  wide  variety  of  Christian  opinion.  From 
the  Church  which  was  thus  reorganized  all  power  of  interference  with 
faiths  differing  from  its  own  was  resolutely  withheld.  Cromwell  re- 
mained true  throughout  to  his  great  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Even 
the  Quaker,  rejected  by  all  other  Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist 
and  blasphemer,  found  sympathy  and  protection  in  Cromwell.  The 
Jews  had  been  excluded  from  England  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First ;  and  a  prayer  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to 
return  was  refused  by  the  commission  of  merchants  and  divines  to 
whom  the  Protector  referred  it  for  consideration.  But  the  refusal  was 
quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of  Cromwell  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  few  Hebrews  in  London  and  Oxford  was  so  clearly  under- 
stood that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  -with  them. 

No  part  of  his  policy  is  more  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  mind, 
whether  in  its  strength  or  in  its  T^-eakness,  tlian  his  management  of 
foreign  affairs.  While  England  had  been  absorbed  in  her  long  and  ob- 
stinate struggle  for  freedom  the  whole  face  of  the  world  around  her  had 
changed.  The  Thirty  Years' War  was  over.  The  victories  of  GusUvus, 
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and  of  the  Swedish  gencrab  who  followed  him,  had  been  seconded  by 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  inlerrenlion  of  France.  Protestantism 
in  Germany  was  no  longer  in  peril  from  the  bigolrj'  or  ambition  of  tht 
House  of  Austria;  and  the  Treaty  of  Westphali:i  had  drawn  a 
permanent  line  between  the  territories  belonging  to  the  adherents  of 
the  old  religion  and  llie  new.  There  was  hllle  danger,  indeed,  now  t 
Europe  from  the  great  Catholic  House  which  had  threatened  ii 
freedom  ever  since  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its  Austrian  branch  was  calloi 
away  from  dreams  of  aggression  in  the  west  lo  a  desperate  stniggit 
with  Ihc  Turk  for  the  possession  of  Hungary  and  the  security  of  Austru 
itself.  Spain,  from  causes  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  sto 
detail,  was  falling  into  a  state  of  strange  decrepitude.  So  far  fioni 
aimingtobemistressof  Europe,  she  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  almost 
helpless  prey  of  France.  It  was  France  which  had  become  ibt 
dominant  power  in  Christendom,  though  her  position  was  far  Ina 
being  as  commanding  as  it  was  to  become  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  peace  and  order  which  prevailed  after  the  cessation  of  li^ 
religious  troubles  throughout  her  compact  and  fertile  territory  g»rt 
scope  at  last  to  the  quick  and  industrious  temper  of  the  French  people; 
while  her  wealth  and  energj'  was  placed  by  the  centralizing  admini^ 
tration  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  RiehcKeu,  and  of  Mazarin,  almoK 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  three  great  rulen 
who  have  just  been  named  her  ambition  was  steadily  directed  t( 
same  purpose  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  though  limited  ai 
to  tlie  anne:(ation  of  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  territories,  which  aiD 
parted  her  frontier  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  i 
statesman  of  wise  political  genius  would  have  discerned  the  beginoidf 
of  that  great  struggle  for  supremacy  over  Europe  at  large  which  was 
only  foiled  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and  the  victories  of  iht 
Grand  Alliance.  But  in  his  view  of  European  politics  Cromwdl 
was  misled  by  the  conservative  and  unspeculalive  temper  of  bis  initil 
as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  the  change 
in  the  world  around  him  he  seems  to  have  discerned  nothing.  H( 
brought  to  the  Europe  of  Mazarin  simply  thehopes  and  ideas  with  wMcl 
all  England  was  thrilling  in  his  youth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirtr 
Years'  War.  Spain  was  still  to  him  "(he  head  of  the  Papal  Intereft' 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  "  The  Papists  in  England,"  he  said  t( 
the  Parliament  of  1656,  "have  been  accounted,  ever  since  I  was  bom 
Spaniolized;  tbey  never  regarded  France,  or  any  other  Papist  statt. 
but  Spain  only."  The  old  English  hatred  of  Spain,  the  old  Englid 
resentment  at  the  shameful  part  which  the  nation  had  been  fbrccd  to 
play  in  the  great  German  struggle  by  the  policy  of  James  and  of  CbaHes, 
lived  on  in  Cromwell,  and  was  only  strengthened  by  the  religiows 
enthusiasm  which  the  success  of  Puritanism  had  kindled  within  hno. 
"  The  Lord  Himself,"  he  wrote  to  his  admirals  as  they  uUed  to  the 
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Vest  Indies,  "hath  a  controversy  with  your  enemies  ;  even  with  that  I 
tomish  Babylon  of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the  great  underpropper. ' 
n  that  respect  we  fight  the  Lord's  battles."  What  Sweden  had  been  I 
inder  Gustavus,  England,  Cromwell  dreamt,  might  he  now — the  head 
if  a  great  Protestant  League  in  the  stni^le  against  Catholic  aggres-  ' 
iion.  "  You  have  on  your  shoulders,"  he  said  to  the  Parliament  of 
[654,  "the  interest  of  all  the  Christian  fieople  of  the  world.  I  wish  it 
nay  be  written  on  our  hearts  to  be  zealous  for  that  interest."  The  I 
irst  step  in  such  a  struggle  would  necessarily  be  to  league  the  \ 
Protestant  powers  together,  and  Cromwell's  earliest  efforts  were 
Jirected  to  bring  the  ruinous  and  indecisive  quarrel  with  Holland 
o  an  end.  The  fierceness  of  the  strife  had  grown  with  each  engage- 
nent ;  but  the  hopes  of  Holland  fell  with  her  admiral,  Tromp, 
yho  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  moment  when  he  had  succeeded 
n  forcing  the  English  line ;  and  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  sue- ' 
lessor,  De  Riiyter,  struggled  in  vain  to  restore  her  waning  fortunes. 
5he  was  saved  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
lad  persisted  in  its  demand  of  a  political  union  of  the  two  countries  ;  j 
ind  the  new  policy  of  Cromwell  was  seen  in  the  conclusion  of 
>eace  on  a  simple  pledge  from  the  Dutch  to  compensate  English 
merchants  for  their  losses  in  the  war.  The  peace  with  Holland 
»as  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  like  treaties  with  Sweden  and 
*ith  Denmark  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  Swedish  envoy  with  offers 
)f  a  league  of  friendship,  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Dutch, 
.he  Brandeburgers,  and  the  Danes  into  the  same  confederation  of  the 
Protestant  powers.  His  efforts  in  this  direction,  though  they  never 
wholly  ceased,  were  foiled  for  the  moment  ;  but  Cromwell  was  resolute 
:o  kindle  again  the  religious  strife  which  had  been  closed  by  the  treaty 
)f  Westphalia,  and  he  seiied  on  a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
ind  Ks  Protestant  subjects  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  as  a  means  of  | 
dndling  it.  A  ruthless  massacre  of  these  Vaudois  by  the  Duke's  troops 
dad  roused  deep  resentment  throughout  England,  a  resentment 
.vhich  still  breathes  in  the  noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets.  While  the 
poet  called  on  God  to  avenge  his  "slaughtered  saints  whose  bones  lie 
icattcred  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  Cromwell  was  already  busy  j 
irith  the  work  of  earthly  vengeance.  An  English  envoy  appeared  at  the  I 
Duke's  court  with  haughty  demands  of  redress.  Their  refusal  would  ] 
lave  been  followed  by  instant  war,  for  the  Protestant  Cantons  ofj 
switierland  were  bribed  into  promising  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
for  an  attack  on  Savoy  ;  and  how  far  Cromwell  expected  the  flame  to : 
ipread  was  seen  in  his  attitude  towards  Spain.  He  had  already ; 
demanded  freedom  of  trade  and  worship  for  English  merchants  in  1 
Spanish  America  j  and  a  fleet  with  three  thousand  men  on  board  was 
now  secretly  dispatched  against  San  Domingo. 
As  though  to  announce  the  outbreak  of  a  world-wide  straggle,  Blake 
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appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  bombarded  Algiers,  and  destroyed  the 
fleet  with  which  its  piralcs  had  ventured  through  the  reign  of  Charles 
to  insult  the  English  coast.  The  thunder  of  lus  guns,  every  Puritan 
believed,  would  be  heard  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Rome  itself 
would  have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of  Cromwell.  But  the  vast  sche 
of  the  Protector  cveij-whete  broke  down.  The  cool  Italian  who  mkd 
Frjincc,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  foiled  his  projects  in  Piedmont  by  forcing 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  grant  the  English  demands.  BL-dte,  who  hid 
sailed  to  the  Spanish  coast,  failed  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet  from 
Aincriea,  and  the  West  Indian  eitpedition  was  foiled  in  its  descent « 
San  Domingo.  Its  conquest  of  Jajnaica,  important  as  it  really  tca^ 
lift  breaking  through  the  monopoly  of  the  New  World  in  the  Souti 
'  which  Spain  had  till  now  enjoyed,  seemed  at  the  time  but  a  ( 
I  result  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  blood.  The  war  wiud 
!  the  attack  on  San  Domingo  necessarily  brought  on  saw  the  last  and 
'  grandest  of  the  triumphs  of  England's  first  great  admiraL  Blait 
found  the  Plata  fleet  guarded  by  galleons  in  the  strongly  armedhirbwir 
of  Santa  Cruz.  He  forced  an  entrance  into  the  harbour,  sunk  or 
'  burnt  every  ship  in  it,  and  worked  his  fleet  out  again  in  the  teeth  of  J 
gale.  His  death,  as  the  fleet  touched  at  Plymouth  on  its  return,  aloni 
damped  tlic  joy  at  this  great  victory.  But  Cromwell  desired  triumjii 
'  on  land  as  on  sea  ;  and  his  desire  threw  him  blindfold  into  the  bands  of 
:  Mazarin,  who  was  engaged  on  liis  part  in  the  war  with  Spain  whiti 
!  was  brought  afterwards  to  a  dose  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 
I  Cromwell's  demand  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  acceptance  of  his  offers  of  aid,  was  .at  last  conceded ;  and  i 
detachment  of  the  Puritan  army  joined  the  French  troops  who  wot 
attacking  Flanders  under  the  command  of  Turennc.  Their  valour  ani 
discipline  was  shown  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  victory  of  the  DiuieSi 
a  victory  which  forced  the  Flemish  towns  to  open  their  gates  to  ^ 
French,  and  gave  Dunkirk  to  Cromwell. 

Never  had  the  fome  of  England  stood  higher  ;  and  yet  never  had 
English  ruler  committed  so  fatal  n  blunder  as  that  of  Cromwell  in  aiding 
the  ambition  of  France.  But  the  errors  of  his  foreign  piohcy  « 
small  in  comparison  with  the  errors  of  his  policy  at  home.  Tl' 
government  of  the  Protector  had  become  a  simple  tyranny,  but  it  *as 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  content  with  the  position  of  a  tyranL 
He  was  as  anxious  as  ever  to  give  a  legal  basis  to  his  administration; 
and  he  seiied  on  the  war  as  a  pretext  for  again  summoning  a  Pa:to- 
I.  But  he  no  longer  trusted,  as  in  the  Parliament  of  1654,  O 
perfect  freedom  of  election.  The  sixty  members  sent  from  Ireliod 
and  Scotland  were  simply  Dominces  of  the  GovcnunenL  Its  wholt 
iBuencc  was  exerted  to  secure  the  return  of  the  more  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Council.  All  Catholics,  and  all  Royausts  who  hsul 
:tually  fought  for  the  King,  were  still  disqualified  from  voting.   It  was 
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alculated  that  of  Ihe  members  returned  one-half  were  bound  to  the 
lOvemmeiit  by  ties  of  profit  or  place.  But  Cromwell  was  still  unsatis- 
led.  A  certificate  of  the  Council  was  required  from  each  member  before 
dmission  to  the  House;  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  returned — 
ne  hundred  in  all,  with  Haslerig  at  their  head — were  by  this  means 
xcluded  on  grounds  of  disaffection  or  want  of  religion.  To  these 
rbitrary  acts  of  violence  the  House  replied  only  by  a  course  of 
ingular  moderation  and  wisdom.  From  the  first  it  disclaimed  any 
lurpose  of  opposing  the  Government.  One  of  its  earliest  acts 
irovided  securities  for  Cromwell's  pierson,  which  was  threatened 
ly  constant  plots  of  assassination.  It  supported  him  in  his  war 
lolicy,  and  voted  supplies  of  unprecedented  extent  for  the  main- 
enance  of  the  struggle.  It  was  this  attitude  of  loyalty  which  gave 
orce  to  its  steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  system  of  tyranny 
fhich  had  practically  placed  England  under  martial  law.  In  his 
>pening  address  Cromwell  boldly  took  his  stand  in  support  of  the 
nilitary  despotism  wielded  by  the  major-generals.  "  It  hath  been  more 
fiecCual  towards  the  discountenancing  of  vice  and  setthng  reUgion 
ban  anything  done  these  fifty  years.  I  will  abide  by  it,"  he  said,  with 
ingular  vehemence,  "notwithstanding  the  envy  and  slander  of  foolish 
nen.  I  could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as  with  anything  I  ever 
ndcTtook.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it."  But  no 
ooner  had  a  hill  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  confirm  the 
iroceedings  of  the  major-generals  than  a  long  debate  showed  the 
empier  of  the  Commons.  They  had  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  Pro- 
ectorate,  but  they  were  equally  resolved  to  bring  it  again  to  a  legal 
node  of  government.  This  indeed  was  the  aim  of  even  Cromwell's 
rfser  adherents.  "What  makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  one 
if  them  wrote  to  his  son  Henry,  "is  that  thereby  His  Highness* 
lovemmcnt  will  be  more  founded  in  force,  and  more  removed  from 
hat  natural  foundation  which  the  people  in  Parliament  are  desirous 
0  give  him,  supptosing  that  he  will  become  more  theirs  than  now  he 
}."  The  bill  was  rejected,  and  Cromwell  bowed  to  the  feeling  of  the 
lation  by  withdrawing  the  powers  of  the  major-generals.  But  the 
[efeat  of  the  tyranny  of  the  sword  was  onlya  step  towards  a  far  bolder 
ffort  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  was  no  mere 
ledantry,  still  less  was  it  vulgar  flattery,  which  influenced  the  Parlia- 
nent  in  their  offer  to  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  King.  The  experience 
■f  the  last  few  years  had  taught  the  nation  the  value  of  the  trjiditional 
3rms  under  which  its  liberties  had  grown  up.  A  king  was  limited 
ly  constitutional  precedents.  "The  king's  prerogative,"  it  was  well 
rged,  "  is  under  the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  bounded  as  well  as  any 
ere  of  land,  or  anything  a  man  hath."  A  Protector,  on  the  other 
land,  was  new  in  our  history,  and  there  were  no  traditional  means  of 
imiting  his  power.    "The  one  office  being  lawful  in  its  nature,"  said 
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niynne,  "  known  (o  the  nation,  certain  in  itself,  and  confined  and  rcga- 
lalcd  b/  the  ].in',  and  the  oiber  not  so— that  was  the  great  grounii 
why  the  Parliament  did  so  much  insist  on  this  office  and  title.' 
Under  Ihc  name  of  Monarchy,  indeed,  the  question  really  at  issM 
between  the  party  headed  by  the  officers  and  the  party  led  by  the 
Iaw)-ers  in  the  Commons  was  that  of  the  rcstonition  of  constitatianal 
and  legal  rule.  The  proposal  was  carried  by  an  oveTH-helming  majontr, 
but  a  month  passed  in  endless  consultations  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Protector.  His  good  sense,  his  knowledge  of  the  geiienl 
feeling  of  the  nation,  his  real  de&ire  to  obtain  a  settlement  which  shook 
secure  the  ends  for  which  Puritanism  had  fought,  political  and  religious 
liberty,  broke,  in  conference  after  conference,  through  a  mist  of  words 
But  his  real  concern  throughout  was  with  the  temper  of  the  anny. 
To  Cromwell  his  soldiers  were  no  common  swordsmen.  They  wm 
"godly  men,  men  that  will  not  be  beaten  down  by  a  worldly  anJ 
carnal  spirit  while  they  keep  their  integrity  ;"  men  in  whose  geoeni 
voice  he  recognised  the  voice  of  God.  ''  They  are  honest  and  faiihfel 
men," he  urged,  "true  to  the  great  things  of  the  Government.  And 
though  it  reolly  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  subnil 
Parliament  shall  settle  oi^r  them,  yet  it  is  my  duty  mi 
to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put  upon 
them  which  they  cannot  swallow.  I  cannot  think  God  would  tdcK 
an  undertaking  of  anything  which  would  justly  and  with  cause  gfiew 
them."  The  temper  of  the  army  was  soon  shown.  Its  leaders,  willi 
Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Dcsborough  at  their  head,  placed  that 
commands  in  Cromwell's  hands.  A  petition  from  the  officers  H 
Parliament  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposal  to  restore  tJtt 
Monarchy,  "  In  the  name  of  the  old  cause  for  which  they  had  bloL' 
Cromwell  at  once  anticipated  the  coming  debate  on  this  petition, ) 
debate  which  might  hare  led  to  an  open  breach  between  the  army  W 
the  Commons,  by  a  refusal  of  the  Crown.  "  1  cannot  undertake  till 
Government,"  he  said,  "with  that  title  of  King;  and  that  is  my  u$va 
to  this  great  and  weighty  business." 

Disappointed  as  il  was,  the  Parliament  with  singular  self-restniol 
turned  to  other  modes  of  bringirg  about  its  purpose.  The  offer  of  tin 
Crown  had  been  coupled  with  the  condition  of  accepting  a  Constitii- 
tion,  which  was  a  modification  of  the  Instrument  of  Covemmevi 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  1654,  and  this  Constitution  Cromud 
emphatically  approved.  "The  things  provided  by  this  Act  of  Gown- 
mcnt,"  he  ottTied,  "do  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Cod  as  tiff 
never  before  have  had  them."  "With  a  change  of  the  title  of  King  nili> 
that  of  Protector,  the  Act  of  Government  now  became  law  :  and  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  Protector  by  the  Parliament  was  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  of  the  illegality  0/  Si» 
iormcr  rule.     In  the  name  of  the  Commons  the  Speaker  inrested  tui" 
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with  a  mantle  of  State,  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  girt  the 
sword  of  justice  by  his  side.  By  the  new  Act  of  Government  Crom- 
well was  allowed  to  name  his  own  successor,  but  in  all  after  cases  the 
office  was  to  be  an  elective  one.  In  every  other  respect  the  forms  of 
the  older  Constitution  were  carefully  restored.  Parliament  was-again  to 
con^st  of  two  Houses,  the  seventy  members  of  "  the  other  House  " 
being  named  by  the  Protector.  The  Commons  regained  their  old 
right  of  exclusively  deciding  on  the  qualification  of  their  members. 
Parliamentary  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  choice  of  members  of 
the  Council,  and  officers  of  State  or  of  the  army.  A  fined  revenue 
was  voted  to  the  Protector,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  moneys  should 
be  raised  but  by  assent  of  Parliament.  Liberty  of  worship  was  secured 
for  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists,  Socinians,  or  those  who  denied  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  secured 
for  an. 

The  excluded  members  were  again  admitted  when  the  Parliament 
reassembled  after  an  adjournment  of  six  months  ;  and  the  hasty  act 
of  Cromwell  in  giving  his  nominees  in  "the  other  House"  the  title 
of  Lords  kindled  a  quarrel  which  was  busily  fanned  by  Haslerig. 
But  while  the  Houses  were  busy  with  their  squabble  the  hand  of  death 
was  falling  on  the  Protector.  He  had  long  been  weary  of  his  task. 
"  God  knows,"  he  burst  out  a  little  time  before  to  the  Parliament,  "  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  my  woodside,  'and  to  have 
kept  aflock  of  sheep,  rather  than  to  have  undertaken  this  government." 
And  now  to  the  weariness  of  power  was  added  the  weakness  and 
feverish  impatience  of  disease.  Vigorous  and  energetic  as  his  life  had 
seemed,  his  health  was  by  no  means  as  slrong  as  his  «'ill ;  he  had  been 
struck  down  by  intermittent  fever  in  the  midst  of  his  triumpihs  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  during  the  past  year  he  had  suffered  from 
repeated  attacks  of  it.  "  I  have  some  infimiities  upon  me,"  he  owned 
twice  over  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament ;  and  his 
feverish  irritability  was  quickened  by  the  public  danger.  No  supplies 
had  been  voted,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  was  heavily  in  atrear,  while 
its  temper  grew  more  and  more  sullen  at  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Constitution  and  the  reawakening  of  the  Royalist  intrigues.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  Parliamentary  strife  threw  Cromwell  at  last,  says  an 
observer  at  his  court,  "into  a  rage  and  passion  like  unto  madness." 
Summoning  his  coach,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  Protector  drove  with 
a  few  guards  to  Westminster  ;  and,  setting  aside  the  remonstrances  of 
Fleetwood,  summoned  the  two  Houses  to  his  presence.  "  I  do  dis- 
solve this  Parliament,"  he  ended  a  speech  of  angr>'  rebuke,  "  and  let 
God  be  judge  between  you  and  me."  Fatal  as  was  the  error,  for  the 
moment  all  went  well  The  aimy  was  reconciled  by  the  blow  levelled  at 
its  opponents,  and  the  few  murmurers  were  weeded  from  its  ranks  by 
a  careful  remodelling.  The  triumphant  officers  vowed  to  s<and  or  fall 
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ith  his  Highness.  The  danger  of  a  Royalist  rising  vanished  before  a 
host  of  addresses  from  the  counties.  Great  news  too  came  from  abroad, 
e  victory  in  Flanders,  and  the  cession  of  Dunkirk,  set  the  seal  en 
Cromwell's  glory.  But  the  fever  crept  steadily  on,  and  his  looks  tcJd 
the  tale  of  death  to  the  Quaker,  Fox,  who  met  him  riding  in  Hampton 
Court  Park.  "  Before  I  came  to  him,"  he  says,  "  as  he  rode  at  ibe 
head  of  his  Life  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him,  and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man." 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumph  Cromwell's  heart  was  in  fact  heavy  with 
ense  of  failure.  He  had  no  desire  to  play  the  tyrant ;  nor  had  be 
any  belief  in  the  permanence  of  a  mere  tyranny.  He  had  hardly  di?- 
solved  the  Parliament  before  he  was  planning  the  summons  of  another, 
and  angry  at  the  opposition  which  his  Council  offered  lo  the  prcijeci, 
will  take  my  own  resolutions,"  he  said  gloomily  to  his  house- 
hold ;  "  I  can  no  longer  satisfy  myself  to  sit  still,  and  make  mysdf 
guilty  of  the  loss  of  all  the  honest  party  and  of  the  iia.tioa  ilscE" 
But  before  his  plans  could  be  realised  tlie  overtaxed  strength  of  tht 
Protector  suddenly  gave  way.  He  saw  too  clearly  the  chaos  into 
which  his  death  would  plunge  England  to  be  willing  to  die.  "  Do  no! 
think  I  shall  die,"  he  burst  out  with  feverish  energy  to  the  physicians 
who  gathered  round  him  ;  "  say  not  I  have  lost  my  reason  !  I  tell  yw 
the  truth.  I  know  it  from  better  authority  than  any  you  can  have  firom 
Galen  or  Hippocrates.  It  is  the  answer  of  Cod  himself  to  our 
prayers  J "  Prayer  indeed  rose  from  every  side  for  his  recovery,  bn' 
death  drew  steadily  nearer,  til!  even  Cromwell  felt  that  his  hcnirwis 
come.  "  I  would  be  willing  to  live,"  the  dying  man  murmured,  "to be 
further  serviceable  to  God  and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done  I  Yn 
God  will  be  with  his  people  \ "  A  storm  which  tore  roofs  from  bonse, 
and  levelled  huge  trees  in  every  forest,  seemed  a  fitting  prelude  W 
the  passing  away  of  his  mighty  spirit  Three  days  later,  on  the  thinl 
of  September,  the  day  which  had  witnessed  his  victories  of  Worcesta 
and  Dunbar,  Cromwell  quietly  breathed  fais  last. 

So  absolute  even  in  death  was  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  that. 
to  the  wonder  of  the  excited  Royalists,  even  a  doubtAil  nominalioii  Oi 
his  death-bed  was  enough  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  son- 
Richard  Cromwell.  Many,  in  fact,  who  had  rejected  the  authority  « 
his  father  submitted  peaceably  to  the  new  Protector.  Their  moti>« 
were  explained  by  Baxter,  the  most  eminent  among  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  in  the  address  to  Richard  which  announced  his  adhesion.  "^ ' 
observe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in  your  peaceahit 
entrance  upon  the  Government.  Many  are  persuaded  that  you  have  been 
strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of  our  late  bloody  contentiofis, 
that  God  might  make  you  the  healer  of  our  breaches,  and  employ  ywi 
in  that  Temple  work  which  Davidhimsclf  might  not  be  honoured  Kith, 
though  it  was  in  his  mind,  because  he  shed  blood  abundantly  and 
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made  great  wars."  The  new  Protector  was  a  weak  and  worthless  man, 
bul  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  content  to  be  ruled  by  one  who  was  at  . 
any  rate  no  soldier,  no  Puritan,  and  no  innovator.  Richard  was  known 
to  be  Ia.\  and  godless  in  his  conduct,  ajid  he  was  believed  to  be  con- 
servative and  even  Royalist  in  heart.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  felt  even 
in  his  Council.  Their  first  act  was  to  throw  aside  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Cromwell's  reforms,  and  to  fall  back  in  the  summons  which  they  issued 
for  the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  system  of  election.  It  was  felt  far 
more  keenly  in  the  tone  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  The  repub- 
hcans  under  Vane,  hacked  adroitlj-  by  the  Royalists,  fell  hotly  on 
Cromwell's  system.  The  fiercest  attack  of  all  came  from  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper,  a  Dorsetshire  gentleman  who  had  changed  sides  in  the  civil! 
war,  had  fought  for  the  King  and  then  for  the  Parliament,  haii  been  a ! 
member  of  Cromwell's  Council,  and  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  it.  His  virulent  invective  on  "his  Highness  of  deplorable  memory, 
who  with  fraud  and  force  deprived  you  of  your  liberty  when  living  and 
entiled  slavery  on  yoii  at  his  death,"  was  followed  by  an  equally 
virulent  invective  against  the  army.  "  They  have  not  only  subdued 
their  enemies,"  said  Cooper,  "but  the  masters  who  raised  and  main- 
tained them  !  They  have  not  only  conquered  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  rebellious  England  too  ;  and  there  suppressed  a  Malignant  parly  of 
magistrates  and  laws."  The  army  was  quick  with  its  reply.  The  Coun- 
cil of  its  officers  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  soldier  as  their  General 
in  the  place  of  the  new  Protector,  who  had  assumed  the  conmiand. 
The  Commons  at  once  ordered  the  dismissal  of  all  officers  who  refused 
to  engage  "  not  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the  free  meetings  of  Parliament;" 
and  Richard  ordered  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dissolve.  Their  reply 
was  a  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  a  demand  with 
which  Richard  was  forced  to  comply.  The  great  work  of  the  army 
however  was  still  to  secure  a  settled  government,  and  setting  aside 
the  new  Proteaor,  whose  weakness  was  now  evident,  they  resolved' 
to  Ml  back  on  the  Parliament  they  had  expelled  from  St.  Stephen's,  • 
but  which  remained  the  one  body  that  could  put  forward  a  legitimate' 
claim  to  power.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  members  who  had 
continued  to  sit  after  the  King's  death,  about  ninety  returned  to 
their  seats,  and  resumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  But  the 
memory  of  the  Expulsion  made  any  tmst  in  or  reconciliation  with  the 
anny  impossible.  In  spite  of  Vane's  counsels  a  reform  of  the  officers 
was  at  once  proposed,  and  though  a  Royalist  rising  in  Cheshire  under 
Sir  Geoi^e  Booth  threw  the  disputants  for  a  moment  together,  the 
struggle  revived  as  the  danger  passed  away.  A  new  hope  indeed  filled 
men's  minds.  Not  only  was  the  nation  sick  of  military  rule,  but  the 
army,  unconquerable  so  long  as  it  held  together,  at  last  showed 
signs  of  division  ;  and  Haslerig  was  encouraged  by  the  temper  of! 
the  troops  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Fleet- 
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Sjcc.  X     I  wood  and  Lambert  from  (heir  i:ominand5.    I'hey  answered  by  driving 
TuTtau.     ''^^  Parliament  again  from  Westminster,  and  by  marching  to  meet  the 
o«ipom-    I  army  under  Monk  which  was  threatening  to  advance  from  Scotland  lo 
'iTtT"      ^^  South.     Negotiation  gave  Monk  time  to  gather  a  Convention  at 
MW>,     I  Edinburgh,  and  Co  strengthen  himself  with  money  and  recruits.     Then 
he  advanced  rnpidly  to  Coldstream,  and  the  cry  of  "  a  free  Parliamen 
ran  like  fire  through  the  country.     Not  only  Fairfax,  who  appeared  in 
arms  in  Voikshire,  but  the  ships  on  the  Thames,  and  the  mob  irhid 
thronged  the  streets  of  London  caught  up  the  cry ;  the  army,  throvn  in 
confuaion  by  its  own  divisions,  strove  to  check  the  tide  of  feeling  bf 
recalling  the   Commons  ;    and  Monk,  who  lavished  protestatioas  d 
^.  loyalty  to  that  assembly,  while  he  accepted  petitions  for  a  "  T 

FarliaraenI,"  entered  London  unopposed.  From  the  moment  of  hit 
entry  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  became  inevitable.  The  anny, 
resolute  as  it  still  remained  for  the  maintenance  of  "  the  Cause,"  was 
deceived  by  Monk's  declarations  of  loyalty  to  it,  and  rendered  power- 
less by  an  adroit  dispersion  of  the  troops  over  the  country.  At  the 
insdgation  of  Ashley  Cooper  those  who  remained  of  the  members  kIid 
had  been  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  Pride's  PoTgc 
again  forced  their  way  into  Parliament,  and  at  once  resolved  on  ado- 
solution  and  the  election  of  a  new  House  of  Commons.  The  ow 
House,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Convention,  had  hnxdly  laka 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  showed  its  Presbyterian  tem- 
per, and  its  leaders  had  only  begun  lo  draw  up  terms  on  which  a  Royil 
restoration  might  be  assented  to,  when  they  found  that  Monk  hid 
betrayed  them,  and  was  already  in  negotiation  with  the  exiled  Conn 
All  exaction  of  terms  was  now  impossible ;  the  Declaration  of  Bieih, 
in  which  Charles  promised  a  general  pardon,  religious  toleration,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  army,  was  received  n-ith  a  burst  of  national  entliii' 
slasm ;  and  the  old  Constitution  was  restored  by  a  solemn  vote  of  dtt 
Convention,  "  that  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  ci 
this  Kingdom,  Ihc  government  is,  and  ought  Co  be,  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons."  The  vote  was  hardly  passed  when  Charles  landed  tf 
Dover,  and  made  his  way  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude  to 
*"  '  ■  Whitehall  "  It  is  my  own  fault,"  laughed  the  new  King,  with  cbanc- 
teristic  irony,  "that  I  had  not  come  back  sooner ;  for  1  find  nobodT 
who  does  not  [ell  me  he  has  always  longed  for  my  return." 
■titon.  Puritanism,  so  men  believed,  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  As  i 
political  experiment  it  had  ended  in  utier  failure  and  disgust.  Al  i 
religious  system  of  national  life  it  brought  about  the  wildest  outbreak 
of  moral  revolt  that  England  has  ever  witnessed.  And  yet  Puritanim 
was  far  from  being  dead  ;  it  drew  indeed  a  nobler  lifi:from  its  veryfall- 
Nothing  aids  us  belter  to  trace  the  real  course  of  Puritan  inflaence 
since  the  fall  of  Puritanism  than  the  thought  of  the  two  great  works 
irhich  have  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  its  highest 
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and  noblest  spirit  From  thai  time  to  this  the  most  popular  of  all  reli- 
gious books  has  been  the  Puritan  allegwry  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
The  most  popular  of  all  English  poems  has  been  the  Puritan  epic  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost."  Milton  had  been  engaged  during  the  civil  war 
in  strife  with  Presbyterians  and  with  Royalists,  pleading  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  for  freedom  of  social  life,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
At  a  later  time  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protector,  in  spite  of  a 
blindness  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  intensity  of  bis  study. 
The  Restoration  found  him  of  all  living  men  the  most  hateful  to  the 
Royalists ;  for  it  was  his  "  Defence  of  the  English  People  "  which  had 
justified  throi^hout  Europe  the  execution  of  the  King.  Parliament 
ordered  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  coimnon  hangman  ;  he  was  for  a 
time  imprisoned,  and  even  when  released  he  had  to  live  amidst 
threats  of  assassination  from  fanatical  Cavaliers.  To  the  niin  of  his 
cause  were  added  personal  misfortunes  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
scrivener  who  held  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  in  the  Fire  of  Londem, 
which  deprived  himof  much  of  what  was  left.  As  age  drew  on,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  and  driven  to  sell  his  library 
for  subsistence.  Even  among  the  sectaries  who  shared  his  political 
opinions  Milton  stood  in  religious  opinion  alone,  for  he  had  gradually 
severed  himself  from  every  accepted  form  of  faith,  had  embraced  Arian- 
ism,  and  had  ceased  to  attend  at  any  place  of  worship.  Nor  was  hia 
home  a  happy  one.  The  grace  and  geniality  of  his  youth  disappeared 
in  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  amongst  the  invectives  of 
controversy.  In  age  his  temper  became  stern  and  exacting.  His 
daughters,  who  were  forced  to  read  to  their  blind  father  in  languages 
which  they  could  not  understand,  revolted  utterly  against  their  bondage. 
But  solitude  andmisfortune  only  brought  out  into  bolder  relief  Milton's 
inner  greatness.  There  was  a  grand  simplicity  in  the  life  of  his  later 
yean.  He  listened  every  morning  to  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  after  musing  in  silence  for  a  while  pursued  his  studies  till  mid-day. 
Then  he  took  exercise  for  an  hour,  played  for  another  hour  on  the  organ 
or  viol,  and  renewed  his  studies.  The  evening  was  spent  in  converse 
with  visitors  and  friends.  For  lonely  and  unpopular  as  Milton  was, 
there  was  one  thing  about  him  which  made  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  wits  of  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Elizabethans.  He  bad  possibly  seen  Shakspere,  as  on  his  visits 
to  London  after  his  retirement  to  Stratford  the  playwright  passed  along 
Bread  Street  to  his  wit  combats  at  the  Mermaid.  He  had  been  the  con- 
temporary of  Webster  and  Massinger,  of  Herrick  and  Crashaw.  His 
"  Comus  "  and  "  Arcades  "  had  rivalled  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  It 
was  witha  reverence  drawn  from  thoughts  like  these  that  Dryden  looked 
on  the  blind  poet  as  he  sate,  clad  in  black,  in  his  chamber  hung  with 
rusty  green  tapestry,  his  fair  brown  hair  falling  as  of  old  over  a  calm,' 
serene  face  that  still  retained  much  of  its  youthfiil  beauty,  his  cheeks 
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I  delicately-  coloured,  his  clear  grey  eyes  showing  no  trace  of  their 
blindness.  Bui  famous,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  as  his  prose  w-ritings 
liad  made  him,  during  fifteen  years  only  a  few  sonnets  had  broken  his 
silence  as  a  singer.  It  was  now,  in  his  blindness  and  old  age,  tilth 
the  cause  he  loved  trodden  under  foot  by  men  as  vile  as  the  rabble  ia 
"  Comus,"  that  the  genius  of  Milton  took  refuge  in  the  great  poem  on 
which  through  years  of  silence  his  imagination  had  still  been  brooding. 
On  his  return  from  liis  travels  in  Italy,  Milton  spoke  of  himself 
as  musing  on  "a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  Ihc  heat  of  youth  or 
\  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen 
,of  some  vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasitt. 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Sirro 
|da.ugfaters;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  cm 
'enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  SL'nds  out  his  Seraphim. 
I  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  wtuxr 
He  pleases."  His  lips  were  touched  at  last.  Seven  years  after  the 
Restoration  appeared  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  four  years  later  iht 
"  Paradise  Regained  "  and  "  Samson  ^onistes,  in  the  severe  grandeur 
of  whose  verse  we  see  the  poet  himself  "  fallen,"  like  Samson,  "  oc 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with  darkness  and  with  danger  conipasieil 
round,"  But  great  as  the  two  last  works  were,  their  greatness  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  their  predecessor.  The  whole  genius  of  Milion 
'expressed  itself  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  romance,  the  gorgeoio 
jtincy,  the  daring  imagination  which  he  shared  with  the  EliiabethaD 
I  poets,  the  large  but  ordered  beauty  of  form  which  he  bad  dnink  io 
;from  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  sublimity  of  conception, 
;the  loftiness  of  phrase  which  he  owed  to  the  Bible,  blended  in  (hii 
story  "of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden 
tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woe."  It  is  only  when  we  review  the  strangely  mingled  elements 
which  make  up  the  poem,  that  we  realize  the  genius  which  fused 
them  into  such  a  perfect  whole.  The  meagre  outUne  of  the  Hebrc 
legend  is  lost  in  the  splendour  and  music  of  Milton's  verse.  The 
stem  idealism  of  Geneva  is  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  te 
Renascence.  If  we  miss  something  of  the  free  play  of  SpenMf's 
fancy,  and  yet  more  of  the  imaginative  delight  in  their  own  creadons 
which  give;  so  exquisite  a  Ufe  to  the  poetry  of  the  early  diamatisl^ 
we  find  in  place  of  these  the  noblest  example  which  our  literatme 
afibrds  of  the  ordered  majesty  of  classic  form.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
literary  value  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
Its  historic  importance  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  Epic  of  Puritanism- 
Its  scheme  is  the  problem  with  which  the  Puritan  wrestled  in  hours  of 
{^oom  and  darkness,  the  problem  of  sin  and  redemption,  of  Ibe 
world-vide  struggle  of  evil  against  good.  The  intense  moral  con- 
cratration  of  the  Puritan  had  given  an  almost  bodily  shape  to  >[uitnal 
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abstractioHs  before  Milton  gave  life  and  being  to  the  forms  of  Sin  and 
Death.  It  was  the  Puritan  tendency  to  mass  into  one  vast  "  body  of 
sin  "  the  various  forms  of  human  evil,  and  by  the  very  force  of  a 
passionate  hatred  to  exaggerate  their  magnitude  and  their  power,  to 
which  we  owe  the  conception  of  Milton's  Satan.  The  greatness  of 
the  Puritan  aim  in  the  long  and  wavering  struggle  for  justice  and  law 
and  a  higher  good  ;  the  grandeur  of  character  which  the  coi 
developed  ;  the  colossal  forms  of  good  and  evil  which  moved 
its  stage  ;  the  debates  and  conspiracies  and  battles  which  had  been 
men's  life  for  twenty  years  ;  the  mighty  eloquence  and  mightier  ambi- 
tion which  the  war  had  roused  into  being— ali  left  their  mark  on 
"Paradise  Lost."  Whatever  was  highest  and  best  in  the  Puritan 
temper  spoke  in  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  the  poem,  ii 
purity  of  tone,  in  its  grandeur  of  conception,  in  its  ordered  and 
equable  realization  of  a  great  purpose.  Even  in  his  baldest  flights, 
Milton  is  calm  and  master  of  himself  His  touch  is  always  : 
Whether  he  passes  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  or  from  the  council  hall  of 
Satan  to  the  sweet  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve,  his  tread  is  steady 
and  unfaltering.  But  if  the  poem  expresses  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
Puritan  temper,  it  expresses  no  less  exactly  its  defects.  Throughout 
it  we  feet  almost  painfully  a  want  of  the  finer  and  subtler  sympathies, 
of  a  large  and  genial  humanity,  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  mystery. 
Dealing  as  Milton  does  with  subjects  the  most  awful  and  mysterious 
that  poet  ever  chose,  he  is  never  troubled  by  the  obstinate  questionings 
of  invisible  things  which  haunted  the  imagination  of  Shakspere.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  .iCschylean  background  of  the  vast  unknown. 
"  Man's  disobedience  "  and  the  scheme  for  man's  redemption  are  laid 
down  as  clearly  and  with  just  as  little  mystery  as  in  a  Puritan  dis- 
course. On  topics  such  as  these,  even  God  the  Father  (to  borrow 
Pope's  sneer)  "  turns  a  school  dii'ine."  As  in  his  earlier  poems  he  had 
ordered  and  arranged  nature,  so  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  Milton  orders 
and  arranges  Heaven  and  Hell.  His  mightiest  figures,  Angel 
Archangel,  Satan  or  Bclia!,  stand  out  colossal  but  distinct.  There  is 
just  as  litOe  of  the  wide  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human  which  is 
loveable  in  Chaucer  and  Shakspere.  On  the  contrary  the  Puritan  i 
dividuality  is  nowhere  so  overpowering  as  in  Milton.  He  leaves  the 
stamp  of  himself  deeply  graven  on  all  he  creates.  We  hear  his  ' 
in  every  line  of  his  poem.  The  cold,  severe  conception  of  moral 
virtue  which  reigns  throughout  it,  the  intellectual  way  in  which  he 
paints  and  regards  beauty  (for  the  beauty  of  Eve  is  a  beauty  which  i 
mortal  man  may  love)  are  Milton's  own.  We  feel  his  inmost  temper 
the  stoical  self-repression  which  gives  its  dignity  to  his  figures.  Adam 
utters  no  cry  of  agony  when  he  is  driven  from  Paradise.  Satan 
suffers  in  a  defiant  silence.  It  is  to  this  intense  self-concentration 
that  we  must  attribute  the  strange  deficiency  of  humour  which  Milton 
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shared  with  the  Puritans  generally,  and  which  here  and  there  breaks 
the  sublimity  of  his  poem  with  strange  slips  into  the  grotesque.  But 
it  is  above  all  to  this  Puritan  deficiency  in  human  sympathy  that  we 
must  attribute  his  wonderful  want  of  dramatic  genius.  Of  the  power 
which  creates  a  thousand  difTerent  characters,  which  endows  each 
with  its  appropriate  act  and  word,  which  loses  itself  in  its  own  creations, 
no  great  poet  ever  bad  less. 
The  poem  of  Milton  was  the  epic  of  a  fallen  cause.  The  broken 
'  hope,  which  had  seen  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  pass  like  a  dream 
away,  spoke  in  its  very  name.  Paradise  was  lost  once  more,  when 
the  New  Model,  which  embodied  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  Puri- 
tanism, laid  down  its  aims.  In  his  progress  to  the  capital  Charles 
passed  in  review  the  soldiers  assembled  on  Blackheath.  Betrayed  by 
their  general,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  surrounded  as  they  were  bya 
nation  in  arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  ranks  awed  even  the  careless 
King  with  a  sense  of  danger.  But  none  of  the  victories  of  the  New 
Model  were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which  it  won  over  itself.  Quietly, 
and  without  a  struggle,  as  men  who  bowed  to  the  inscrutable  will  of 
God,  the  farmers  and  traders  who  had  dashed  Rupert's  chivalry  lo 
pieces  on  Naseby  field,  who  had  scattered  at  Worcester  the  "  army  of  the 
aliens,"  and  driven  into  helpless  flight  the  sovereign  that  now  came"!)) 
enjoy  his  own  again,"  who  bad  renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of  Citssy 
and  Agincourt,  had  mastered  the  Parliament,  had  brought  a  King  lo 
justice  and  the  block,  had  given  laws  to  England,  and  held  even 
Cromwell  in  awe,  became  farmers  and  traders  again,  and  were  knom 
among  their  fellow-men  by  no  other  sign  than  their  greater  sobemesi 
and  industry.  And,  with  them,  Puritanism  laid  down  the  sword.  It 
ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  God  by  font 
and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer  work  of  building  up  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It  was  fitm 
the  moment  of  its  seeming  fall  that  its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  u 
the  wild  orgy  of  Che  Restoration  was  over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing 
that  was  really  worthy  in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had  been  imdaiK. 
The  revels  of  Whitehall,  the  scepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers, 
the  corruption  of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Englishmen  what 
Puritanism  had  made  them,  serious,  earnest,  sober  in  life  andcondact, 
firm  in  their  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.  In  the  Revoluttoo 
of  1688  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  failed  to 
do  in  that  of  1642.  It  wrought  out  through  Wesley  and  the  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  religious  reform  which  in 
earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  Slowly  bot 
steadily  it  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  purity  into  Englisfi 
society,  English  literature,  EngUsh  politics.  The  whole  history  of 
English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual 
sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism.  1 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
THE   REVOLUTION. 

■•etlon  I — -»"»'■"■'  uid  th«  Sevolntloii* 

heritia. — Fur  the  social  change  see  the  Memoirs  of  Pepjrs  and  Evelyn, 
malic  works  of  V^cherley  sad  Etheregc,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  ' '  E^y 
Diamatists  of  che  Restoration. "  The  Mlest  account  of  Loid  Bacon  will 
"Life  and  Letteis,"  now  being  published  with  his  "Works," 
'  whose  apologetic  tones  may  be  contrasted  with  the  verdict 
.uiay  ("Essay  on  Lord  Bacon  |  and  with  the  more  judid""* 
■ni  oi  Mr.  Gardner  ("History  of  England,"  and  "The  Span 
je").  The  fairest  estimate  of  his  position  in  the  history  of  Scie 
'  fouod  in  Mr.  Lewes's  "  History  of  Philosophy."  For  the  carliei 
of  English  Science  see  Hallam's  sketch  ("Litenin  History,"  toL 
lie  histories  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Thompaon  or  Wnde ;  and  Sir  D. 
cr's  biography  of  Newton.      Sir  W.   Molesworlh  has  edited  the  works 

ent  ever  marked  a  deeper  or  a  more  lasting  change  in 
r  of  the  English  people  than  the  entry  of  Charles  the  Second 
'hitehalL  With  it  modern  England  begins.  Influences  which 
>  to  this  time  moulded  our  history,  the  theological  influence  of 
formation,  the  monarchical  influence  of  the  new  Idngsbip,  the 
influence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  yet  earlier  influence  of  tradition 
jstom,  suddenly  lost  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  We  find 
res  all  at  once  among  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  activity 
have  gone  on  widening  and  deepening  from  that  time  to  this. 
Ingland  around  us  is  our  own  England,  an  England  whose  chief 
are  industry  and  science,  the  love  of  popular  freedom  and  of 
n  England  which  presses  steadily  forward  to  a  larger  social 
and  equality,  and  which  tends  more  and  more  to  bring  every 
1  and  tradition,  religious,  intellectual,  and  political,  to  the  test 
c  reason.  Between  modem  thought,  on  some  at  least  of  i1 
mportant  sides,  and  the  thought  of  men  before  the  Restoration 
s  a  great  gulf  fixed,  A  pglitical  thinker  in  Ihe  present  day 
find  it  equally  hard  to  discuss  any  point  of  statesmanship  with 
Jurleigh  or  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  would  find  no  point  of 
t  between  their  ideas  of  national  life  or  national  welfare,  their 
ition  of  government  or  the  ends  of  government,  theic  mode  of 
ing  economical  and  social  questions,  and  his  own.    But  no  gulf 
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of  this  sort  parts  us  from  the  men  nho  followed  the  Restoration 
From  tha.1  time  to  this,  whatever  differences  there  may  have  been  as 
to  pra.ctical  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  grounds  of  nur  political,  our  social,  our  intellectuil 
and  religious  life.  Paley  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Tillotson ;  Newlon  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  could  havi; 
talked  without  a  sense  of  severance.  There  would  have  been  nolhini! 
to  hinder  a  perfectly  clear  discussion  on  govemment  or  law  between 
Jrjhn  Locke  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

The  change  from  the  old  England  to  the  new  is  so  startling  thai 
we  are  apt  to  look  on  it  as  a  more  sudden  change  than  it  really  w 
and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  Restoration  docs  much  to  strengthen  t 

j  impression  of  suddenness.    The  aim  of  the  Puritan  had  been  to  set  up 

I  a  visible  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  He  had  wrought  out  bis  li 
by  reversing  the  policy  of  die  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors.  From  tbt 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Chnrcli 
had  been  looked  upon  primarily  as  an  instrument  for  securing,  bv 
moral  and  religious  influences,  the  social  and  political  ends  of  tlM 
State.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  the  Slate,  in  its  turn,  was  r^ardei! 
primarily  as  an  instrument  for  securing  through  its  political  and  sociil 
influences  the  moral  and  religious  ends  of  the  Church.  In  the  PuritaD 
theory.  Englishmen  were  "  the  Lord's  people  ; "  a  people  dedicated  lo 
Him  by  a  solemn  Covenant,  and  whose  end  as  a  nation  was  to  cam 
out  His  will.  For  such  an  end  il  was  needful  that  rulers,  us  well  as 
people,  should  be  "godly  men."  Godliness  became  necessarily  the 
chief  qualification  for  public  employment.  The  neiv  modelling  of  the 
army  tilled  its  ranks  with  "  saints,"  Parliament  resolved  to  employ  no 
man  "but  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness-' 

I  The  Covenant  which  bound  the  nation  to  God  bound  it  to  rafam 
God's  laws  even  more  earnestly  than  its  own.  The  Bible  lay  on  tht 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  its  prohibition  of  swearing,  oi 
drunkenness,  of  fonticatton  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  lasil 
Adultery  was  made  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Pjcturei 
whose  subjects  jarred  with  the  new  decorum  were  ordered  to  be  bura'i 
and  statues  were  chipped  ruthlessly  into  decency.  It  was  in  the  sam; 
temper  that  Puritanism  turned  from  public  life  to  private.  The 
Covenant  bound  rot  the  whole  nation  only,  but  every  individual 
member  of  the  nation,  to  "  a  jealous  God,"  a  God  jealous  of  anj 
superstition  that  robbed  him  of  the  worship  which  was  eitclusirelj' 
his  due,  jealous  of  the  distraction  and  frivolity  which  robbed  him  of 
the  entire  devotion  of  man  to  His  service.  The  want  of  poetry,  of 
fancy,  in  the  common  Puritan  temper  condemned  half  the  popabr 
observances  of  England  as  superstitions.  It  was  superstitious  to  ketp 
Christmas,  or  to  deck  the  house  with  hoily  and  ivy.     It  was  super 

.  Stittous  to  dance  round  the  village  maypole.     It  was  flat  Popeiy  to 
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a  mincc'pie.    The  rough  sport,  the  mirth  and  fun  of  "merry  England," 
were  out  of  place  in  an  England  called  with  so  great  a  calling.     BuU-     ] 
baiting,  bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  the  village  revel,  the 
dance  on  the  village  green,  were  put  down  with  the  same  indiscrinun-    ' 
ating  severity.    The  long  stru^le  between  the  Puritans  and  the  play- 
wrights ended  in  the  closing  of  every  theatre. 

The  Restoration  brought  Charles  to  Whitehall :  and  in  an  instant  the  - 
whole  face  of  England  was  changed.  All  that  was  noblest  and  best 
in  Puritanism  was  whirled  away  with  its  pettiness  and  its  tyranny  in  * 
the  current  of  the  nation's  hate.  Religion  had  been  turned  into  a  poli- 
cal  and  a  social  tyranny,  and  it  fell  with  their  fall.  Godliness  became  a 
by-word  of  scom  ;  sobriety  in  dress,  in  speech,  in  manners  was  flouted 
as  a  mark  of  the  detested  Puritanism.  Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras," 
poured  Insult  on  the  past  with  a  pedantic  buffoonery  for  which  the 
general  hatred,  far  more  than  its  humour,  secured  a  hearing.  Archbishop 
Sheldon  listened  to  the  mock  sermon  of  a  Cavalier  who  held  up  the 
Puritan  phrase  and  the  Puritan  twang  to  ridicule  in  his  ball  atLambeth. 
Duelling  and  raking  became  Che  marks  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  grave 
divines  winked  at  the  follies  of  "  honest  fellows,"  who  fought,  gambled, 
swore,  drank,  and  ended  a  day  of  debauchery  by  a  night  in  the  gutter. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  fashion  vibrated  between  frivolity  and  excess.  One 
of  the  comedies  of  the  time  tells  the  courtier  that  "  he  must  dress  well, 
dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent  for  love  letters,  an  agreeable  voice, 
be  amorous  and  discreet— but  not  too  constant."  But  to  graces  such 
as  these  the  rakes  of  the  Restoration  added  a  shamelessness  and  a  i 
brutality  which  passes  belief.  Lord  Rochester  was  a  fashionable  poet,  | 
and  the  titles  of  some  of  his  poems  are  such  as  no  pen  of  our  day 
cotild  copy.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  a  fashionable  wit,  and  the  foulness 
of  his  words  made  even  the  porters  of  Covent  Garden  pelt  him  from 
the  balcony  when  he  ventured  to  address  them.  The  truest  type  of 
the  time  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  most  characteristic  event 
in  the  Duke's  life  was  a  duel  in  which  he  consummated  his  seduction 
of  Lady  Shrewsbury  by  killing  her  husband,  while  the  Countess  in 
disguise  as  a  page  held  his  horse  for  him  and  looked  on  at  the  murder. 
Vicious  as  the  stage  was,  it  only  reflected  the  general  vice  of  the  time. 
The  Comedy  of  the  Restoration  borrowed  everything  from  the  Comedy 
of  France  save  the  poetry,  the  delicacy,  and  good  taste  which  veiled 
its  grossness.  Seduction,  intrigue,  brutality,  cynicism,  debauchery, 
found  fitting  expression  in  dialogue  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  foulness, 
which  even  its  wit  fails  to  redeem  from  disgust.  Wycherley,  the  first 
dramatist  of  the  time,  remains  the  most  brutal  among  all  writers  for 
the  stage  ;  and  nothing  gives  so  damning  an  impression  of  his  day  as 
the  fact  that  he  found  actors  to  repeat  his  words  and  audiences  to  ap- 
plaud them.  In  men  such  as  Wycherley  Milton  found  types  for  the 
Belial  of  his  great  poem,  "  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd  fell  not  from 
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Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  vice  for  itself."  He  piques  himself  oi 
the  frankness  and  "  plain  dealing  "  which  pointed  the  world  as  he  sav 
it,  a  world  of  brawls  and  assignations,  of  orgies  at  Vauxhall,  and  fights 
with  the  watch,  of  lies  and  double-entendres,  of  knaves  and  dupes,  of 
men  who  sold  their  daughlers,  and  women  who  cheated  their  husbaruU. 
Bui  the  cynicism  of  Wycherley  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men 
about  him  ;  and  in  mere  love  of  what  was  vile,  in  contempt  of  virtw 
and  disbelief  in  purity  or  hont*ity,  the  King  hitosdf  stood  ahead  <i 
any  of  his  subjects. 

It  is  easy  however  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  reaction.  So  6f 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  its  more  violent  forms 
were  practically  confined  to  the  capital  and  the  Court.  The  mas 
Englishmen  were  salisfiedwith  getting  back  theirmaypoles  and  mil 
pies  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  remained  Puritan  in  life  and 
belief,  though  they  direw  aside  many  of  the  outer  characteristics  of 
Puritanism.  Nor  was  the  revolution  in  feeling  as  sudden  as  it  seemed 
Even  if  the  political  strength  of  Puritanism  had  remained  unbroken, 
its  social  influence  must  soon  have  ceased.  The  young  Englishtnoi 
irfio  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  knew  nothing  of  the  bitter 
tyranny  which  gave  its  zea!  and  fire  to  the  religion  of  their  fatheis. 
From  the  social  and  religious  anarchy  around  them,  from  the  cndfcs! 
controversies  and  discussions  of  the  time,  they  drank  in  the  spirit 
of  jcepticism,  of  doubt,  of  free  inquiry.  If  religious  enthusiasm  had 
broken  the  spell  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  its  own  extravagann 
broke  the  spell  of  religious  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  new  generatim 
turned  in  disgust  to  try  forms  of  political  government  and  spiiitml 
belief  by  the  cooler  and  less  fallible  test  of  reason.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  rapid  spread  of  such  a  tendency  even  in  the  families  of  the  leadia; 
Puritans.  Neither  of  CromweU'r  sons  made  any  pretensions  to  religioii. 
Cromwell  himself  in  his  later  years  felt  bitterly  that  Puritanism  bid 
missed  its  aim.  He  saw  the  country  gentleman,  alienated  from  i' 
by  the  despotism  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  alienated  periufs 
even  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  religious  freedom  for  which  hcw» 
unprepared,  drifting  into  a  love  of  the  older  Church  that  he  had  onceop- 
posed.  He  saw  the  growth  of  a  dogged  resistance  in  the  people  at  lapgt 
The  attempt  to  secure  spiritual  results  by  material  force  had  Med, 
as  it  always  fails.  It  broke  down  before  the  indifference  and  resent- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  of  men  who  wcte  neither  lawW 
nor  enthusiasts,  but  who  clung  to  the  older  traditions  of  social  order, 
and  whose  humour  and  good  sense  revolted  alike  from  the  artiBcid 
conception  of  human  life  which  Puritanism  had  formed  and  from  its 
effort  to  force  such  a  conception  on  a  people  by  law.  It  broke  down, 
loo,  before  the  corruption  of  the  Puritans  themselves.  It  was  impossible 
lo  distinguish  between  the  saint  and  the  hypocrite  as  soon  as  godli- 
ness became  profitable.    Ashle>-  Cooper,  a  sceptic  in  religion  anda  pro- 
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fligaie  in  morals,  was  among  "  the  loudest  bagpipes  of  the  squeaking ! 
train."  Even  amongst  the  really  earnest  Puritans  prosperity  disclosed 
a  pride,  a  worldliness,  a  selfish  hardness  which  had  heen  hidden 
in  the  hour  of  persecution.  The  tone  of  Cromwell's  later  speeches  '' 
shows  his  consciousness  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from  under  his 
feet  He  no  longer  dwells  on  the  dream  of  a  Puritan  England,  of  a 
nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a  People  of  God.  He  fells  back  on  the 
phrases  of  his  youth,  and  the  saints  become  again  a  "  peculiar  people," 
a  remnant,  a  fragment  among  the  nation  at  large.  But  the  influences 
which  were  really  foiling  Cromwell's  aim,  and  forming  beneath  his  eyes 
the  new  England  from  which  he  turned  in  despair,  were  influences 
whose  power  he  can  hardly  have  recognized.  Even  before  the  out- 
burst of  the  Civil  War  a  small  group  of  theological  Latitudinarians 
had  gathered  round  Lord  Falkland  at  Great  Tew.  In  the  very  year 
when  the  King's  stanflard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  Hobbes  published 
the  first  of  his  works  on  Government.  The  last  Royalist  had  only  just 
laid  down  his  arms  when  the  little  company  who  were  at  a  later  time 
to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Society  gathered  round  Wilkins  at  Oxford. 
It  is  in  this  group  of  scientific  observers  that  we  catch  the  secret  of 
the  coming  generation.  From  the  spiritual  problems  with  which  it  had 
so  long  wrestled  in  vain,  England  turned  at  last  to  the  physical  world 
around  it,  to  the  observation  of  its  phenomena,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  which  govern  them.  The  pursuit  of  Physical  Science  became  a 
passion  ;  and  its  method  of  research,  by  observation,  comparison,  and 
experiment,  transformed  the  older  methods  of  inquiry  in  matters  with- 
out its  pale.  In  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  study  of  man  and  of 
nature,  not  faith  but  reason,  not  tradition  but  inquiry,  were  to  be  the 
watchwords  of  the  coming  time.  The  dead-weight  of  the  past  was 
suddenly  rolled  away,  and  the  new  England  heard  at  last  and  under- 
stood the  call  of  Francis  Bacon. 

If  in  our  notice  of  the  Elizabethan  literature  wc  omitted  all  mention 
of  Lord  Baconj  it  is  because  the  scientific  influence  of  Bacon  told 
not  on  the  age  of  Elizabeth  but  on  the  age  of  the  Restoration.  "For 
my  name  and  memory,"  he  said  at  the  dose  of  his  life,  "  I  leave  it  to 
men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age." 
It  was  to  the  "  next  age  "  too  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  sense  of  his 
wisdom  and  ability,  the  scientific  method  of  Bacon  really  made  its 
first  appeal.  \\'hat  belonged  to  his  own  time  was  the  poorest  and 
meanest  part  of  him.  Francis  Bacon  was  bom  at  the  opening  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  tliree  years  before  the  birth  of  Shakspere.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  even  in  boyhood  his  quickness  and  sagacity  won 
the  favour  of  the  Queen.  Elizabeth  "  delighted  much  to  confer  with 
him,  and  to  prove  him  with  questions  :  unto  which  he  delivered  himself 
with  that  gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years  that  her  Majesty  would,  l^ 
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often  tenn  him  'the  young  Lord  Keeper.'"  His  earlier  hopes  of  Coun 
success,  however,  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  was  left  poor 
by  his  father's  death ;  the  ill-will  of  the  Cecils  barred  his  advance- 
ment with  the  Queen  :  and  a  few  years  before  Shakspere's  arrival  in 
London  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
eessfial  lawyers  of  the  time.  At  twenty-three  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and.  his  judgment  and  eloquence  at  once  broujld 
I  him  to  the  front.  "  The  fear  of  everv'  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  h( 
should  make  an  end,"  Ben  Jonson  tells  us.  The  steady  growth  of  Im 
reputation  was  quickened  by  the  appearance  of  his  "  Essays,"  a  wort 
remarkable,  not  merely  for  the  condensation  of  its  thought  and  its 
felicity  and  exactness  of  expression,  but  for  the  power  with  wMd 
it  applied  to  human  life  that  experimental  analysis  which  Bacon  ini 
at  a  later  time  to  make  the  key  of  Science.  His  fame  at  once  becaiK 
great  at  home  and  ahroad,  but  with  this  nobler  fame  Bacon  could  nM 
content  himself.  He  was  conscious  of  great  powers,  as  well  as  great 
aims  for  the  public  good ;  and  it  was  a  time  when  such  aims  could 
hardly  be  realized  save  through  the  means  of  the  Crown.  But  political 
employment  seemed  farther  off  than  ever.  At  the  outset  of  hi* 
career  in  Parliament  he  had  irritated  Elizaheth  hy  a  free  opposition  W 
her  demand  of  a  subsidy ;  and  though  the  offence  was  atoned  for  h 
profuse  apologies,  and  by  the  cessation  of  all  further  resistance  totht 
policy  of  the  Court,  the  law  offices  of  Ihc  Crown  were  more  than 
once  refused  to  him,  and  it  was  only  after  the  publication  of  his 
"Essays"  that  he  could  obtain  some  slight  promotion  as  a  Qucen'i 
Counsel.  The  moral  weakness  which  at  once  disclosed  itself  is 
perhaps  the  best  justification  of  the  Quoen  in  her  reluctance— i 
reluctance  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  her  ordinary  course — to  brii^ 
the  wisest  head  in  her  realm  to  her  Coimcil-board.  The  men  whoo 
Elizabeth  employed  Mere  for  the  most  part  men  whose  intellect  was 
directed  by  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty.  Their  reverence  for  the 
Queen,  strangely  exaggerated  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  guided  ind 
controlled  by  an  ardont  patriotism  and  an  earnest  sense  of  religion; 
and  with  all  their  reyard  for  the  Royal  prerogative,  they  ne\-er  lost  th« 
regard  for  the  law.  Tlie  grandeur  and  originality  of  Bacon's  inteUeci 
parted  him  from  men  like  these  quite  as  much  as  the  bluntness  of  lU! 
moral  perceptions.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  he  had  little  revereow 
for  the  past.  Law,  constitutional  privileges,  or  religion,  were  to  hia 
simply  means  of  bringing  about  certain  ends  of  good  government;  ami 
if  these  ends  could  be  brought  about  in  shorter  fashion  he  saw  on')' 
pedantry  in  insisting  on  more  cumbrous  means.  He  had  great 
social  and  political  ideas  to  realize,  the  reform  and  codiRcatioD  ot' 
the  law,  the  riviliiation  of  Ireland,  the  purification  of  the  Church,  the 
union — at  a  later  lime— of  Scotland  and  England,  educational  projecti, 
projects  of  material  improvement,  and  the  like ;  and  the  direct  and 
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shortest  way  of  realiiing  these  ends  was  in  Bacon's  eyes  the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  But  whatever  charm  such  a  conception  of  the 
Royal  power  might  have  for  her  successor,  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
cbann  for  Elizabeth ;  nor  was  her  nature  likely  to  be  won  by  the  servility 
with  which  Bacon  strove  to  improve  his  new  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment. Partly,  perhaps,  from  rivalry  with  the  Cecils,  but  certainly  in 
great  part  from  his  appreciation  of  Bacon's  power.  Lord  Essex  had 
steadily  backed  his  efforts  after  promotion ;  and  his  disappointmei 
them  had  been  alleviated  by  the  Earl's  generous  present  of  an  C! 
worth  (in  our  money)  some  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Bacon  showed  a 
true  friendship  for  Essex  by  dissuading  him  from  the  career  (tf  opposi- 
tion which  at  last  brought  him  to  the  block  ;  but  every  tie  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  was  forgotten  when  he  appeared  as  Queen's  Counsel  to 
su[^>ort  the  char^  of  treason  at  the  Earl's  trial.  He  aggravated  and 
pressed  home  the  charge  with  his  whole  energy  and  skill ;  and 
accepted  a  large  gift  from  the  court  for  his  later  service  in  publishing 
a  garbled  account  of  the  "practices  and  treasons"  of  his  friend. 
But  Elizabeth  still  remained  cold  to  his  advances  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  accession  of  James  that  the  rays  of  Royal  favour  broke  slowly 
npon  him.  He  became  successively  Solicitor  and  Attorney- General; 
the  year  of  Shakspere's  death  saw  him  called  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
he  verified  Elizabeth's  prediction  by  becoming  Lord  Keeper.  At  last 
the  goal  of  his  ambition  was  reached.  He  had  attached  himself  to 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Buckingham,  and  the  favour  of  Buckingham 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Verulam,  and  created,  at  a  later  time.  Viscount  St.  Albans.  But  the 
nobler  dreams  for  which  these  meaner  honours  had  been  sought 
escaped  his  grasp.  His  projects  still  remained  projects,  while  Bacon  to 
retain  his  hold  on  ofhce  was  stooping  to  a  miserable  compliance  with 
the  worst  excesses  of  Buckingham  and  his  Royal  master.  The  years 
during  which  he  held  the  Chancellorship  were  the  most  disgraceful 
years  of  a  disgraceful  reign.  They  saw  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Palatinate,  the  exaction  of  benevolences,  the  multi- 
plication of  monoplies,  the  supremacy  of  Buckingham.  Against  none 
of  the  acts  of  folly  and  wickedness  which  distinguished  James's 
government  did  Bacon  do  more  than  protest ;  in  some  of  the  worst, 
and  above  all  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  judges  into  prostrating  law 
at  the  King's  feet,  he  took  a  personal  part  But  even  his  remonstrances 
were  too  much  for  the  young  favourite,  who  regarded  him  as  the  mere 
creature  of  his  will  It  was  in  vain  that  Bacon  flung  himself  at  the 
Duke's  feet,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  a  single  instance  of  opposition 
to  his  caprice.  A  Parliament  was  impending,  and  Buckingham  resolved 
to  avert  from  himself  the  storm  which  was  gathering  by  sacrificing  to 
h  his  meaner  dependants.  To  ordinary  eyes  the  Chancellor  was  at 
the  summit  of  human  success.  Jonson  had  just  sung  of  him  as  one 
Q  Q 
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"whose  even  ihrend  the  Falcs  spin  round  and  full  out  of  their  choice 
,  and  their  nhilcst  wool,"  when  the  storm  burst.  The  great  P.irli.imci 
of  i6;o  met  aficr  a  silence  of  six  disgraceful  years, and  one  of  ils  fir 
acta  was  to  charge  Bacon  with  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  his  of&ce. 
He  at  once  pleaded  gtdlty  to  the  charge.  "  I  do  plainly  and  inge.-v 
uously  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  lenounc 
defence."  "  I  beseech  your  Lordships,''  he  added,  "to  be  merciful  in 
a  broken  reed."  The  hca\y  tine  imposed  on  him  was  remitted  by  th* 
Crown  ;  but  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  declared 
incapable  of  holding  office  in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in  Parliament. 
Bacon's  fal!  restored  him  to  that  posiCioD  of  real  greatness  from 
1.  which  his  ambition  had  so  long  torn  him  away,  "  My  conceit  of  bU 
person,"  said  Ben  Jonson,  "  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his 
place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  his  greatocsi 
thai  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  bybii 
vork  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  llui 
had  been  in  many  ^es.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  irould 
give  him  strength  :  for  greatness  he  could  not  want."  His  intellectiul 
activity  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life.  He  began  a  digest  of  the  laws,  and  a  "  History  of  EngUal 
under  the  Tudors,"  revised  and  expanded  his  "Essays,"  dictated  a  jest 
book,  and  busied  himself  with  experiments  in  phpics.  It  was  < ' " 
studying  the  effect  of  cold  in  preventing  animal  putrefaction  that  he 
stopped  his  coach  to  stuff  a  fowl  with  snow  <ind  caught  the  frverwhidi 
ended  in  his  death.  The  great  work  of  his  life  remained  a  fragment 
to  the  las).  Ei-cn  as  a  boy  at  College  he  had  expressed  his  dislike  d 
the  Aristolelcan  philosophy,  as  "  a  philosophy  only  strong  for  dispoti- 
tions  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the 
beneRt  of  the  life  of  man."  As  a  law-student  of  twenty-one  he  sketcM 
in  a  tract  on  the  "  Greatest  Birth  of  Time "  the  s)'stem  of  indiictin 
inquiry  he  was  already  prepared  to  substitute  for  it.  At  forty-ftw, 
after  the  final  disappointment  of  his  political  hopes  tiom  Elizabnh,^ 
publication  of  the  "Advancement  of  Learning"  marked  the  first  decisiTt 
apfiearance  of  the  n.e.vr  philosophy.  The  close  of  this  work  was.  in  In 
own  words,  "  a  general  and  faithfiil  perambulation  of  learning,  with» 
inquiry  what  parts  thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  impnu-ed  *vi 
converted  by  the  industry  of  man  ;  to  the  end  that  such  a  plot,  n  ' 
and  recorded  to  memory,  may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  desij^ 
nation  and  also  serve  to  excite  volimtarj'  endeavours,"  It  was  onlylj 
such  a  survey,  he  held,  that  men  could  be  turned  from  useless  stut 
or  ineffectual  means  of  pursuing  more  useful  ones,  and  directed  to 
true  end  of  knowledge  as  "  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glorj'  of  the  Cr«fi« 
and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  Two  years  later  appeared  his  "  Cogi- 
lala  et  Visa,"  a  first  sketch  of  the  "Novum  Organum,"  which  in  itscon* 
pieic  form  was  presented  to  James  immediately  before  Bacon's  fill   j 
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The  year  after  his  fall  he  produced  his  "  Natur<il  and  Experimental  I 
History."  This,  with  the"  Novum  OrEanum"ajidthe"  Advancement  of  j 
Learning,"  was  ail  of  his  projected  "  Instauratio  Magna  "'■which  hi:  ums 
destined  to  complete — and  even  of  this  portion  we  have  only  part  of  ^ 
the  last  two  divisions.  The  "  Ladder  of  the  Understanding, '  which 
was  to  have  followed  these  and  led  up  from  experience  to  science,  the 
"  Anticipations,''  or  provisional  hypotheses  for  the  inquiries  of  the  new 
philosophy,  and  the  closing  account  of  "  Science  In  Practice  "  were  left 
for  posterity  to  bring  to  completion.  "  We  may,  as  we  trust,"  said 
Bacon,  "  make  no  despicable  beginnings.  The  destinies  of  the  human 
race  must  complete  it,  in  such  a  manner  perhaps  as  men  looking  only 
at  the  present  world  would  not  readily  conceive.  For  upon  this  will 
depend,  not  only  a  speculative  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
and  all  their  power.''  When  we  turn  from  words  like  these  to  the  actual  I 
work  which  Bacon  did,  it  is  bard  not  to  feel  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment. He  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  older  philosophy  which 
he  attacked.  His  revolt  from  the  waste  of  human  intelhgence  which 
be  conceived  to  be  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of  invcsti- 
gaticMi  blinded  him  to  the  real  value  of  deduction  as  an  instiument  of 
discovery  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  in  his  contempt  for  it  as  much  by 
his  own  ignorance  of  mathematics  as  by  the  non-existence  in  his  day 
of  the  great  deductive  sciences  of  physics  and  astronomy.  Nor  had 
he  a  more  accurate  prevision  of  ^e  method  of  modem  science.  The 
inductive  process  to  which  be  exclusively  directed  men's  attention  bore 
DO  fruit  in  Bacon's  hands.  The  "  art  of  investigating  nature  "  on  which 
be  prided  himself  has  proved  useless  for  scientific  purposes,  and  would 
be  rejected  by  modem  investigators.  Where  he  was  on  a  more  correct 
track  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  original.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  "  whether  anyone  important  rule  with  regard  to  the 
true  method  of  investigation  be  contained  in  his  works  of  which  no 
hint  can  be  traced  Id  those  of  his  predecessors."  Not  only  indeed  did 
Bacon  fail  to  anticipate  the  methods  of  modem  science,  but  be  even  re- 
jected the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  his  own  day.  He  set  aside  with 
the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus  and  the  magnetic 
investigations  of  Gilbert,  and  the  contempt  seems  to  have  been  fully 
returned.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  on  science,"  said  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  "  hke  a  Lord  Chancellor." 

In  spite  however  of  his  inadequate  appreciation  either  of  the  old 
philosophy  or  the  new,  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  later  ages  has 
attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  a  decisive 
influence  OQ  the  developement  of  modem  science.  If  he  failed  in 
levealing  the  method  of  experimental  research.  Bacon  waii  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  existence  of  a  Philosophy  of  Science,  to  insist  on  the 
unity  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  throughout  the  physical  world,  to  give 
dignity  by  the  large  and  noble  temper  in  which  he  treated  them  to  the 
«  Q2 
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petty  details  of  experiment  in  which  science  had  to  begin,  to  cWr  t 
way  for  it  by  setting  scornfully  aside  the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  daiiii 
for  it  its  true  rank  and  ^-alue,  and  to  point  to  the  enormous  resulQ 
which  its  culture  «'ould  bring  in  increasing  the  power  and  happiuen 
of  mankind.  In  one  respect  his  attitude  was  in  the  highest  degt« 
si^iticant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  one  In  which  theoloET 
was  absorbing  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  world.  He  was  tie 
servant,  too,  of  a  king  with  whom  theological  studies  superseded  iD 
others.  But  if  he  bowed  in  all  else  to  James,  Bacon  would  not,  lib 
Casaubon,  bow  in  this.  He  would  not  even,  like  Descartes,  atten^ 
to  transfonn  theology  by  turning  reason  into  a  mode  of  theotogid 
demonstration.  He  stood  absolutely  aloof  from  it.  Though  a 
politician  he  did  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  such  subjects  ai 
Church  Reform,  he  dealt  with  them  simply  as  matters  of  civil  polity 
'  But  from  his  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  branches  of  bi 
knowledge  he  excluded  theott^y,  and  theology  alone.  His  metbod 
was  of  itself  inapplicable  to  a  subject,  where  the  premisses  « 
assumed  to  be  certain,  and  (he  results  known.  His  aim  was  to  s 
for  tmknown  results  by  simple  experiment.  It  was  ag-ainst  recnwl 
authority  and  accepted  tradition  in  matters  of  inquiry  that  bis  whole 
system  protested  ;  what  he  urged  was  the  need  of  making  belief  n 
strictly  on  proof,  and  proof  rest  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  evidoirc 
by  reason.  But  in  iheolc^ — all  theologians  asserted — reason  playal 
but  a  subordinate  part.  "  If  I  proceed  to  treat  of  it,"  said  Bacon,  ""l 
shall  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the  ship  rf 
the  Church.  Neither  will  the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitbwio 
so  nobly  shone  on  us,  any  longer  give  us  their  tight."  The  cenaiiit< 
indeed  of  conclusions  on  such  subjects  was  out  of  harmony  with  ihe 
grandest  feature  of  Bacon's  work,  his  noble  confession  of  the  lizbititt 
of  every  inquirer  to  error.  It  was  his  especial  task  to  warn 
against  the  "  vain  shows  "  of  knowledge  which  had  so  long  hindend 
any  real  advance  in  it,  the  "idols"  of  the  Tribe,  the  Den,  the  Foi 
and  the  Theatre,  the  errors  which  spring  from  the  systematizing  spini 
which  pervades  all  masses  of  men,  or  from  individual  idiosyncndct, 
or  from  the  strange  power  of  words  and  phrases  over  the  mind,  or  " 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  Nor  were  the  claims  of  theolog:/  easily  ta 
be  reconciled  with  the  position  which  he  was  resolute  to  assij, 
natural  science.  ''  Through  all  those  ages,"  Bacon  says,  "whernnoKO 
of  genius  or  learning  principally  or  even  moderately  flourished,  tbc 
smallest  part  of  human  industry  has  been  spent  on  natural  philosopbyi 
though  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences' 
for  alt  the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished  aixi 
formed  for  use,  but  can  receive  little  increase."  It  was  by  the  adoptio* 
of  the  method  of  inductive  inquiry  which  physical  science  wa 
make  its  own,  and  by  basing  inquiry  on  the  ground  which  pbysin' 
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science  could  supply,  that  the  moral  sciences,  ethics  aJid  politics,  could 
alone  make  any  real  advance.  "  Let  none  expect  any  great  promotion 
of  the  sciences,  especially  in  their  effective  part,  unless  natural  philo- 
sophy be  drawn  out  to  particular  sciences  ;  and,  again,  unless  these 
particular  sciences  be  brought  back  again  to  natural  philosophy.  From 
this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music,  many  meclwiical  arts, 
and  (what  seems  stranger)  even  moral  and  civil  philosophy  and  logic 
rise  but  little  above  the  foundations,  and  only  slam  over  the  varieties 
and  siufaces  of  things." 

It  1^5  this  lofty  conception  of  the  position  and  destiny  of  natural 
science  which  Bacon  was  the  first  to  impress  upon  mankind  at  targe. 
The  age  was  one  in  which  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  was  passing  to 
fieJds  of  inquiry  which  had  till  then  been  unknown,  in  which  Kepler  and 
Galileo  were  creating  modem  astronomy,  in  which  Descartes  was  re- 
vealing the  laws  of  motion,  and  Harvey  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But  to  the  mass  of  men  this  great  change  was  all  but  imperceptible ;  and 
it  was  the  energy,  the  profound  conviction,  the  eloquence  of  Bacon 
which  first  called  the  attention  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  physical  research.  It  was  he  who  by  his  lofty  faith  in 
the  results  and  victories  of  the  new  philosophy  nerved  its  followers  to 
a  teal  and  confidence  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  he  who  above  all  gave 
dignity  to  the  slow  and  patient  processes  of  investigation,  of  experi- 
ment, of  comparison,  to  the  sacrificing  of  hypothesis  to  fact,  to  the 
single  aim  after  truth,  which  was  to  be  the  law  of  modem  science.  But, 
in  England  at  least,  Bacon  stood — as  we  have  said — before  his  age. 
The  beginnings  of  physical  science  were  more  slow  and  timid  there 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Only  two  discoveries  of  any  real 
value  came  from  English  research  before  the  Restoration  ;  the  first, 
Gilliert's  discovery  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  ;  the  next,  the  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  was  taught  by  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  James.  But  apart  from 
these  illustrious  names  England  took  little  share  in  the  scientific  move- 
mont  of  the  continent ;  and  her  whole  energies  seemed  to  be  whirled 
into  the  vortex  of  theology  and  politics  by  the  Civil  War.  But  the  war 
bad  not  reached  its  end  when  a  little  group  of  students  were  to  be  seen 
in  London,  men  "inquisitive,"  says  one  of  them,  "into  natural  philo- 
sophy and  other  parts  of  human  teaming,  and  particularly  of  what 
hath  been  called  the  New  Philosophy.  .  .  .  which  from  the  times  of 
Galileo  at  Florence,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in  England, 
hath  been  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  Gemiany,  and  other  parts 
abroad,  as  well  as  with  us  in  England."  The  strife  of  the  time  indeed 
aided  in  directing  the  minds  of  men  to  natura]  inquiries.  "  To  have 
been  always  tossing  about  some  theological  question,"  says  the  first  his- 
torian of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop  Sprat,  "  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of  which  they  disliked  in 
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the  public.  To  have  b«n  eternally  musing  on  civil  business  and  tht 
distresses  of  the  country  was  too  inekncholy  a  rcflectioQ.  It  va^ 
nature  alone  which  could  pleasantly  entertain  them  in  that  estatt" 
Foremost  in  the  group  stood  Doctors  WaUis  and  Wilkins,  whose  I^ 
moval  to  Oxford,  which  had  just  been  reorganized  by  tlie  Puritan 
Visitors,  divided  the  little  company  into  two  societies.  The  Oxfori 
society,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  held  its  meetings  li 
the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had  become  Warden  of  Wadhan 
College,  and  added  to  the  names  of  its  members  that  of  the  eminoi 
mathematician  Dr.  Ward,  and  that  of  the  Arst  of  English  economist!. 
Sir  Williim  Petty.  "  Our  business,"  Waliis  tells  us,  "  was  {precluding 
matters  of  theology  and  State  affairs)  to  discourse  and  consider  of  phil& 
sophical  inquiries  and  such  as  related  thereunto,  as  Physick,  Anatomr. 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Statics,  Magnetics,  Chymicb. 
Mechanickfi,  ajid  Natural  Experiments  :  with  the  state  of  these  studies. 
as  then  cultivated  at  home  and  abroad.  We  then  discoursed  of  lb 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  valves  in  the  ■vena  lacUa,  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  the  nature  of  comets  and  Off 
stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oval  shape  of  Saturn,  the  spoa  in 
the  sun  and  its  turning  on  its  own  axis,  the  inequalities  and  selcw 
graphy  of  the  moon,  the  (e\'cral  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercmy,  ibt 
improvement  of  telescopes,  Che  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  puipMt 
the  weight  of  air,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  vacuities,  and 
nature's  abhorrence  thereof,  the  Torricelhan  experiment  in  qnickiilTti. 
the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  thCRii'' 
and  divers  other  thitigs  of  like  nature." 

The  other  little  company  of  inquirers,  who  remained  in  London,  ••* 
at  last  broken  up  by  the  troubles  of  the  Second  Protectorate;  bu: 
it  was  revived  at  the  Restoration  by  the  return  to  London  of  tbeoivt 
eminent  members  of  the  Oxford  group.  Science  suddenly  became  tk 
fashion  of  the  day.  Charles  was  himself  a  fair  chemist,  and  tnflk  *■ 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  navigation.  The  Duke  of  Backin^0> 
varied  his  freaks  of  rhyming,  drinking,  and  fiddling,  by  fits  of  devctiu 
to  his  laboratory.  Poets  like  Oenham  and  Cowley,  courtiers  like  Sir 
Robert  Murray  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  joined  the  scientific  cflofUT 
to  which  in  token  of  his  sympathy  with  it  the  King  gare  the  tideol 
"  The  Royal  Society."  The  curious  glass  toys  called  Ptmce  SnpoCi 
drops  recall  the  scientific  inquiries  which  amused  the  old  age  of  tht 
great  cavalry-leader  of  the  Civil  War.  Wits  and  fops  crowded  to  A^ 
meetings  of  the  new  Society.  Statesmen  like  Lord  Somen  i* 
honoured  at  being  chosen  its  presidents  Its  definite  establidm^ 
marks  the  opening  of  a  great  age  of  scientific  discovery  in  En^ud. 
Almost  every  year  of  the  half-century  which  followed  saw  loiDe  «*  I 
made  to  a  wider  and  truer  knowledge.  Our  first  national  obKnatBTl 
rose  at  Greenwich,  and  modem  astronomy  began  with  Ae  100%  i8i0|  ^ 
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>f  astronomical  observations  which  immortaliied  the  nuneofFlamsteed. 
Elis  successor,  Malley,  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  tides,  of 
:oinEts,  and  of  tenrestrial  magnetisni.  Hooke  improved  the  microscope, 
ind  ga\'e  a  fresh  impulse  to  microscopical  research.  Boyle  made  the 
tir-pump  a  means  of  advancing  the  science  of  pneumatics,  and  became 
he  founder  of  experimental  chemistry.  Wilkins  pointed  forward  to 
he  science  of  philology  in  his  scheme  of  a  universal  language. 
Sydenham  introdnced  a  careful  observation  of  nature  and  facts  which 
ianged  the  whole  face  of  medicine.  The  physiological  researches  of 
tVilUs  first  threw  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  brain.  Woodward 
iras  the  founder  of  mineralogy.  In  his  edition  of  Willou^iby's 
'  Ornithology,"  and  in  his  own  "  History*  of  Fishes,"  John  Ray  was  the, 
Irst  to  laise  zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  and  the  first  scientific 
:ta9siGcationof  animals  was  attempted  in  his  "Synop^s  of  Quadrupeds." 
VIodem  botany  began  with  bis  "History  of  Plants,"  and  the  researches 
ii  an  Oxford  professor,  Robert  Monison ;  while  Grow  divided  with 
Vfalpighi  the  credit  of  founding  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology. 
But  great  as  some  of  these  names  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  lost  in 
.fa£  lustre  of  Isaac  Newton.  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  memorable  year  which  saw  the 
Hitbieak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  entered 
Cambridge,  where  the  teaching  of  Isaac  Barrow  quickened  his  genius 
or  mathematics,  and  where  the  method  of  Descartes  had  superseded 
he  older  modes  of  study.  From  the  dose  of  bis  Cambridge  career  his 
He  became  a  series  of  great  physical  discoveries.  At  twenty-three 
le  facilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary  movements  by  his  theory  of 
Fluxions.  The  optical  discoveries  to  which  be  was  led  by  his  experi- 
nents  with  the  prism,  and  which  he  partly  disclosed  in  the  lectures 
vhich  he  delivued  as  Mathematical  Professor  at  Cambridge,  were 
imbodied  in  the  theory  of  light  irtiich  he  laid  before  the  Royal  Society 
m  becoming  a  Fellow  of  it.  His  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
ud  been  made  as  early  as  1666 ;  but  the  erroneous  estimate  which 
ms  then  generally  received  of  the  earth's  diameter  prevented  him  from 
lisdoaing  it  for  siMeen  >-ears ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the 
RevolatiOD  that  the  "Principia"  revealed  to  the  world  his  new  theory 
)f  the  Universe. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  radicate,  in  such  a  summary  as  we  , 
lave  given,  the  wonderful  activity  of  directly  scientific  thought  which 
listinguished  the  age  of  the  Restoration.  But  the  sceptical  and 
ixperimental  temper  of  mind  iriiich  this  activity  disclosed  told  on 
!very  phase  erf'  thie  world  araund  it.  We  see  the  attempt  to  bring 
Tligioos  speculation  into  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  leason 
md  eipenence  in  the  school  of  Latitudinarian  theo1ogiai»  who 
iprang  from  the  group  of  thinkers  which  gathered  on  the  eve  of 
:he   Civil  War   round    Lord   Falkland  at   Great  Tew.     WhMever 
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vierdict  histoiy  may  pronounce  on  Falkland's  political  career,  bis 
name  must  ever  leniain  memorable  in  the  history  of  religions 
thought  A  new  era  in  English  religion  began  with  the  speculations 
of  the  men  he  gathered  round  him.  Their  work  was  above  aU  to  deQT 
the  authority  of  tradition  in  matters  of  faith,  as  Bacon  had  denied  it 
in  matters  of  physical  research  ;  and  to  assert  in  the  one  field  as  in  the 
other  the  supremacy  of  reason  as  a  test  of  truth.  Of  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  its  Fathers,  and  its  Councils,  John  Hales,  a  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  a  friend  of  Laud,  said  briefly  "it  is  none."  He  dis- 
missed with  contempt  the  accepted  test  of  universality.  "  Universafitr 
is  such  a  proof  of  truth  as  truth  itself  is  ashamed  of.  The  most  sin- 
gular and  strongest  part  of  human  authority  is  properly  in  the  wisest 
and  the  most  virtuous,  and  these,  I  trow,  are  not  the  most  universal* 
William  Chillingworth,  a  man  of  larger  if  not  keener  mind,  had  bea 
taught  by  an  early  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  by  a  speedy  retron, 
the  insecurity  of  any  basis  for  belief  hut  that  of  private  judgment. 
In  his  "  Religion  of  Protestants  "  he  set  aside  ecclesiastical  traditiui 
or  Church  authority  as  grounds  of  faith  in  bvour  of  the  Bible,  but  onlf 
of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  common  reason  of  men,  Jeren^ 
Taylor,  the  most  brilliant  of  English  preachers,  a  sufferer  like  Chillipg- 
worth  on  the  Royalist  side  during  the  troubles,  and  who  was  rewarded 
at  the  Restoration  with  the  bishopric  of  Down,  limited  even  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Reason  was  the  one  means 
which  Taylor  approved  of  in  interpreting  the  Bible  ;  but  the  certwnty 
of  the  conclusions  which  reason  drew  Irom  the  Bible  varied,  as  be 
held,  with  the  conditions  of  reason  itself.  In  all  but  the  simplest 
truths  of  natural  religion  "we  are  not  sure  not  to  be  deceived."  The 
deduction  of  points  of  belief  from  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  wis 
attended  with  all  the  uncertainty  and  liability  to  error  which  spnm( 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  human  understandings,  the  diflficulries  whid 
hinder  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  influences  which  divert  the 
mind  from  accepting  or  rightly  estimating  it.  It  was  plain  to  a  mind 
like  Chillingworth's  that  this  denial  of  authority,  this  perception  of  tbe 
imperfection  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  absolute  truth,  stnidc  « 
directly  at  the  root  of  Protestant  dogtnatism,  as  at  the  root  of  Cathofic 
infallibility.  "  If  Protestants  are  faulty  in  this  matter  [of  claimiif 
authority]  it  is  for  doing  it  too  much  and  not  too  little.  This  pre- 
sumptuous imposing  of  the  senses  of  man  upon  the  words  of  God,  d 
tbe  special  senses  of  man  upon  the  general  words  of  God,  and  layin; 
them  upon  men's  consciences  together  under  the  equal  penalty  of  dei^ 
and  damnation,  this  vain  conceit  that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  d 
better  than  in  the  words  of  God,  this  deifying  our  own  inteipit- 
ins  and  tyrannous  enforcing  them  upon  others,  this  restraining  of 
iword  of  God  from  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  under- 
lings of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein  Christ  and  His  aposdes 
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left  them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  foundation  of  all  the  schisms  of 
the  Church,  and  that  which  makes  them  immoitaL"  In  his  "  Liberty 
of  Prophecying"  Jeremy  Taylor  pleaded  the  cause  of  toleration  with 
a  weight  of  argument  which  hardly  required  the  triumph  of  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  shock  of  Naseby  to  drive  it  home.  But  the  freedom 
e  which  the  Indepeodent  founded  on  the  personal  com- 
\  of  each  sout  with  God,  the  Latitudinarian  founded  on  the 
iS  of  authority  and  the  imperfection  of  human  reason.  Taylor 
1  for  the  Anabaptist  and  the  Romanist.  He  only  gives 
le  action  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  "those  religions  whose 
principles  destroy  government,"  and  "those  religions— if  there  be  any 
such — which  teach  ill  life."  Hales  openly  professed  that  he  would 
quit  the  Church  to-mocrow  if  it  required  him  to  believe  that  all  that 
dissented  from  it  must  be  damned.  Chillingworth  denounced  perse- 
cution in  words  of  fire.  "  Take  away  this  persecution,  burning, 
cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  the  words  of  men  as  the 
words  of  God  ;  require  of  Christians  only  to  beUeve  Christ  and  to  call 
no  man  master  but  Him;  let  them  leave  claiming  injallibility  that 
have  no  tiile  to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  own  words  disclaim  it, 

disclaim  it  also  in  their  actions Protestants  are  inexcusable  if 

they  do  offer  violence  to  other  men's  consciences."  From  the  denun- 
ciation of  intolerance  the  Latitudinarians  passed  easily  to  the  dream 
of  comprehension  which  had  haunted  every  nobler  soul  since  the 
"  Utopia  "  of  More.  Hales  based  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  largest  and  the  most  tolerant  Church  in 
Christendom.  Chillingworth  pointed  out  how  many  obstacles  to  com- 
prehension were  removed  by  such  a  simpUfication  of  belief  as  flowed 
from  a  rational  theology.  Like  More,  he  asked  for  "  such  an  ordering 
ol*  the  public  service  of  God  as  that  all  who  believe  the  Scripture  and 
live  according  to  it  might  without  scruple  or  hypocrisy  or  protestation 
in  any  part  join  in  it."  Taylor,  like  Chillingworth,  rested  his  hope  of 
union  on  the  simplification  of  belief!  He  saw  a  probabiUty  of  error 
in  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  adopted  by  Christian  Churches. 
"Such  bodies  of  confessions  and  articles,"  he  said,  "must  do  much 
liiirt."  "  He  is  rather  the  schismatic  who  makes  unnecessary  and 
inconvenient  impositions,  than  he  who  disobeys  them  because  be  can- 
not do  otherwise  without  violating  his  conscience."  The  Apostles' 
Creed  in  its  literal  meaning  seemed  to  him  the  one  lenn  of  Christian 
union  which  the  Church  had  any  right  to  impose. 

With  the  Restoration  the  Latitudinarians  came  at  on 
They  were  soon  distinguished  from  both  Puritans  and  Hi 
by  their  opposition  to  dogma,  by  their  preference  of  rea; 
whether  of  the  Bible  or  the  Church,  by  their  basing  religion  on  a 
natural  theology,  by  their  aiming  at  righiness  of  life  rather  than  at 
correctness  of  ofnnion,  by  their  advocacy  of  toleration  and  compre- 
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hension  as  the  grounds  of  Christian  unity.  Chillingworth  and  Taylor 
found  SQCcessoTs  in  the  restless  good  sense  of  Burnet,  the  enlightened 
piety  of  TilloCson,  and  tiie  calm  philosophy  of  Bishop  Butler.  Mean- 
while the  imptjlse  which  such  men  were  giving  to  religious  speculation 
'  ivas  being  given  to  political  and  social  inquiry  by  a  mind  of  far  greata 
■kcemiessand  power. 

Bacon's  favourite  secretary  was  Thomas  Hobbes.  "  He  was 
beloved  by  his  Lordship,"  Aubrey  tells  ws,  "who  was  wont  to  hsTt 
•  him  walk  in  his  delicate  groves,  where  he  did  meditate  ;  and  whm 
,a  notion  darted  into  his  mind,  Mr,  Hobbes  was  presently  to  wiiu 
I )(  down.  And  his  Lordship  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  it  bOter 
than  anyone  else  about  him  ;  for  that  many  times  when  he  read  their 
notes  he  scarce  understood  what  they  writ,  because  they  under- 
stood it  not  clearly  themselves."  The  long  life  of  Hobbra  coren 
a  inemorable  space  in  our  history.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  of  tb( 
victory  over  the  Armada ;  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-iwo,  only  aine 
years  before  the  Revolution.  His  ability  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  in 
his  earlier  days  he  was  the  secretary  of  Bacon,  and  the  friend  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  when  he  withdrew  to  France  on  the  eve  of  the  GieM 
Rebellion,  that  his  speculations  were  made  known  to  the  world  in  faii 
treatise  "  De  Cive."  He  joined  the  exiled  Court  at  Paris,  and  became 
mathematical  tutor  to  Charles  the  Second,  whose  love  and  regard  for 
him  seems  to  have  been  real  to  the  end.  But  his  post  was  soon 
forfeited  by  the  appearance  of  his  "  Leviathan  ;"  he  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  Court,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  seems  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  Cromwell.  Thf  Restoration  brought  him 
a  pension  ;  but  his  two  great  works  were  condemned  by  Pariiamoit, 
and  "Hobbism"  became,  ere  he  died,  the  popnlar  synonym  for 
irreligton  and  immorality.  Prejudice  of  this  kind  soui\ded  oddly  ii 
the  case  of  a  writer  who  had  laid  down,  as  the  two  things  neceisaiy  lo 
salvation,  Faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  law.  But  the  prejadic 
sprang  from  a  true  sense  of  the  effect  which  the  Holririst  philosopbt 
must  necessarily  have  on  the  cnrrent  religion  and  the  cnnvnt  notimx^ 
pc^Iical  and  social  morality.  Hobbes  was  the  first  great  Engliib 
writer  who  dealt  with  the  science  of  government  frtna  the  grooDd. 
not  of  tradition,  but  of  reason.  It  was  in  his  treatment  of  man  in 
the  stage  of  human  developement  which  he  supposed  to  precede  that  rf 
society  that  he  came  most  roughly  in  to  conflict  with  the  accepted  belit*- 
Men,  in  his  theory,  were  by  nature  equal,  and  their  only  aUonl 
relation  was  a  state  of  war.  It  was  no  innate  virtue  of  roan  bimld 
which  created  human  society  out  of  this  chaos  of  warring  stro^lhi'  I 
of  the  marc  spiritual  tides  of  I 
'  logic  dissected  every  human    I 
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strations  of  a  prudent  seltishnejs.  Friendship  was  simply  a  sense 
of  social  utility  to  one  another.  The  so-called  laws  of  nature,  such 
as  gratitude  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  were  in  fact  contrary  to 
the  natural  passions  of  man,  and  poweriess  to  restrain  them. 
Nor  had  religion  rescued  man  by  the  interposition  of  a  Divine  will 
Nothing  better  illustrates  the  daring  with  which  the  new  scepti- 
cism was  to  break  through  the  theological  traditions  of  the  older 
world  than  the  pitiless  logic  with  which  Hobbes  assailed  the  very 
theory  of  revelation.  "  To  say  God  hath  spoken  to  man  in  a  dream, 
is  no  more  than  to  say  man  dreamed  that  God  hath  spoken  to  him." 
'■  To  say  one  hath  seen  a  vision,  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to  say  he  hath 
dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking."  Religion,  in  fact,  was  nothing 
more  than  "  the  fear  of  invisible  powers  ; "  and  here,  as  in  ali  other 
branches  of  human  science,  knowledge  dealt  with  words  and  not 
with  things.  It  was  man  himself  who  for  his  own  profit  created 
society,  by  laying  down  certain  of  his  natural  rights  and  retaining 
only  those  of  se!f-preser\'alion,  A  Covenant  between  man  and  man 
originally  created  "  that  great  Leviathan  called  the  Commonwealth  or  ■ 
State,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature  and 
strength  than  the  natural,  for  who^e  protection  and  defence  it  was 
intended."  The  fiction  of  such  an  "  original  contract  "  has  long  been 
dismissed  from  political  speculation,  but  ils  effect  at  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  was  immense.  Its  almost  universal  acceptance  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  and  patriarchal  theories  of  society,  on  which 
Kingship  had  till  now  founded  its  claim  of  a  Divine  right  lo  authority 
which  no  subject  might  question.  But  if  Hobbes  destroyed  the  old 
ground  of  Royal  despotism,  he  laid  a  new  and  a  firmer  one.  To 
create  a  society  at  all,  he  held  that  the  whole  body  of  the  governed 
must  have  resigned  all  rights  save  that  of  self-preservation  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  was  the  representative  of  all.  Such  a 
ruler  was  absolute,  for  to  make  terms  with  him  implied  a  man  making 
terms  with  himself  The  transfer  of  rights  was  inalienable,  and  after 
generations  were  as  much  bound  by  it  as  the  generation  which  made 
the  transfer.  As  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  the  ruler  judged  every 
question,  settled  the  laws  of  civil  justice  or  injustice,  or  decided  between 
religion  and  superstition.  His  was  a  Divine  Right,  and  the  only  Divine 
Right,  because  in  him  were  absorbed  all  the  rights  of  each  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  not  in  any  constitutional  check  that  Hobbes  looked  for 
the  prevention  of  tjTanny,  but  in  the  common  education  and  enlighten- 
ment as  to  their  real  end  and  the  best  mode  of  reaching  it  on  the  part 
of  both  subjects  and  Prince.  And  the  real  end  of  both  was  the  weal 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  large.  It  was  in  laying  boldly  down  this  end 
of  govemmeitt,  as  well  as  in  the  basis  of  contract  on  which  he  made 
government  repose,  that  Hobbes  really  influenced  all  later  politics. 
Locke,  like  his  master,  derived  political  authority  from  the  consent  of 
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the  governed,  and  adopted  the  common  weal  as  its  end.  But  in  the 
theory  of  Locke  the  people  remain  passively  in  possession  of  the  pown 
which  they  have  delegated  to  the  Prince,  and  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw it  if  it  be  used  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  the  end  which 
society  was  formed  to  promote.  To  the  origin  of  all  power  in  the 
people,  and  the  end  of  all  power  for  the  people's  good — the  two  great 
doctrines  of  Hobbes — Locke  added  the  right  of  resistance,  the  re- 
sponsibiLty  of  princes  to  their  subjects  for  a  due  execution  of  theii 
trust,  and  the  supremacy  of  legislative  assemblies  as  the  voice  of  the 
people  itself.  It  was  in  this  modified  and  enlarged  form  that  the  new 
political  philosophy  revealed  itself  in  the  Revolution  of  l6S8. 

■■ctioa  II.— Tba  BaatontloB.    t«ao~ia87. 


\Aitkoritia. — Claremion's   own    a 
Bishop  Kennet's  "Registei,"  and  Bu 
ipal  touTcu  of  ioTormiiti 


ouni  of  his  ininistTy  in  his  *'  Xife," 
el's  lively  "  History  of  my  own  Timts," 
1.      The  life  of  Junes  the  Second  givcD 


the  Dissenlen,  see  Neal's  "  HisCorj'  of  the  Puritans,"  Cslamy's  "  Memoiis  of 
the  Ejected  Ministers,"  Mr.  Dixon's  "  Life  of  Williun  Penn,"  Baxter'*  "Auto- 
biography," and  Bunyan's  account  of  his  sufferings  in  his  varioos  works.  Tbe 
social  history  of  the  time  is  admirably  given  by  Pepys  in  his  '^Memno.^ 
Throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  "  CocstiCatioul 
History  "  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  judicious  and  fiill  in  its  information.] 


is  only  by  a  survey  of  the  larger  tendencies  of  English  thought 
that  wc  can  understand  the  course  of  English  history  in  the  years 
which  followed  the  Restoration.  When  Charles  the  Second  enteitd 
Whitehall,  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  seemed  undone.  Not 
only  was  the  Monarchy  restored,  but  it  was  restored  without  rcstrictioii 
OT  condition  ;  and  of  the  two  great  influences  which  had  hitherto 
served  as  checks  on  its  power,  the  first,  that  of  Puritanism,  had 
become  hateful  to  the  nation  at  large,  while  the  second,  the  traditioD 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  discredited  by  the  issue  of  the  Civil  Wat. 
But  amidst  alt  the  tumult  of  demonstrative  loyalty  the  great  "tevdu- 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  as  it  has  Justly  been  styled,  went 
steadily  on.  The  supreme  power  was  gradually  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Step  by  step,  Parliament  die* 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  political  problem  which  had  so  long  foiled 
its  eflbrts,  the  problem  how  to  make  its  will  the  law  of  administrative 
action  without  itself  undertaking  the  task  of  administration.  It  is 
only  by  carefully  Ibung  our  eyes  on  this  transfer  of  power,  and  by 
noting  the  successive  steps  towards  its  realization,  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  complex  history  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution. 
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The  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  showed  a  sense  that,  loyal  as 
was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  its  loyalty  was  by  no  means  the  blind 
devotion  of  the  Cavalier.  The  chief  pan  in  the  Restoration  had  in  , 
fact  been  played  by  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  were 
still  powerfil  from  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  magistracy  and  all 
local  authority.  The  first  ministry,  therefore,  which  Charles  ventured 
to  form,  bore  on  it  the  marks  of  a  compromise.  Its  most  influential 
member  was  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  the  adviser  of  the  King  during  his 
exile,  who  now  became  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Southampton,  a  steady  Royalist,  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer ; 
and  the  devotion  of  Ormond  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedotn  and  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Steward.  But  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  even  more 
powerfully  represented.  Monk  remained  Lord-General  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Kingf's  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York, 
was  made  Lord  Admiral ;  but  the  admioistiation  of  the  fleet  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Cromwell's  followers,  Montagu,  the 
new  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  was  made  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  was  soon  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  barony 
and  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  one,  Nicholas,  was  a  devoted  Royalist ;  the  other,  Morice, 
was  a  steady  Presbyterian.  Of  the  thirty  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  twelve  had  borne  arms  against  the  King.  It  was  clear  that 
such  a  ministry  was  hardly  likely  to  lend  Itself  to  a  mere  policy  of 
reaction  ;  and  even  its  most  Royalist  members.  Clarendon  and  South- 
ampton, were  Royalists  of  a  constitutional  type. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Government,  therefore,  fell  fairly  in  with  the  ^ 
temper  of  the  Convention,  which,  after  declaring  itself  a  Parliament, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  measures  which  were  requisite  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  Convention  had  been  chosen  under  the 
ordinances  which  excluded  Royalist  "  Malignants  "  from  the  right  of 
voting  ;  and  the  bulk  of  its  members  were  men  of  Presbyterian 
sj-mpathies,  loyalist  to  the  core,  but  as  averse  to  despotism  as  the 
Long  Parliament  itself.  In  its  earlier  days  a  member  who  asserted 
that  those  who  had  fought  against  the  King  were  as  guilty  as  those  who 
cut  off  his  head  was  sternly  rebuked  from  the  Chair.  The  first 
measure  which  was  undertaken  by  the  House,  the  Bill  of  Indemnity 
and  Oblivion  for  all  offences  committed  during  the  recent  troubles, 
showed  at  once  the  moderate  character  of  the  Conunons.  In  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Regicides  indeed,  a  Presbyterian  might  well  he  as  zealous 
as  a  Cavalier.  In  spice  of  a  Proclamation  he  had  issued  in  the  first 
days  of  his 'return,  In  which  mercy  was  virtually  promised  to  all  the 
judges  of  the  late  King  who  surrendered  themselves  to  justice,  Charles 
pressed  for  revenge  on  those  whom  be  regarded  as  his  father's  murderers, 
and  the  Lords  went  hotly  with  the  King.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Commons  that  they  steadily  resisted  the  cry  for  blood.    By  the  original 
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provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity  only  seven  of  the  living 
!  Regicidts  were  excluded  from  pardon  ;  and  though  the  rise  of  RoyaUst 
;  fervour  during  the  three  months  in  nhich  the  bill  was  under  discussion 
I  forced  the  House  in  the  end  to  leave  almost  all  to  the  course  of  justice. 
I  the  requirement  of  a.  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  execution  of 
those  who  had  surrendered  under  the  Proclamation  protected  the  lives 
of  most  of  them.  Twenty-eight  of  the  King's  Judges  were  in  the  end 
arraigned  at  the  bar,  but  only  thirteen  were  executed,  and  only  oul' 
of  these,  General  Harrison,  had  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  ibc 
rebellion.  Twenty  others,  who  had  been  prominent  in  what  were  now 
called  "  the  troubles  "  of  the  past  twenty  years  were  decided  incapable 
of  holding  oftice  under  the  State  :  and  by  an  unjustifiable  clause  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Act  before  its  final  .idoption.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  General  Lambert,  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  King's 
death,  were  specially  exempted  from  the  general  pardon.  In  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  property  which  arose  from  the  confiscatians  and 
transfers  of  estates  during  the  Civil  Wars  the  Convention  met  yet 
greater  difficulties.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  resumption  of 
all  Crown-lands  by  the  State,  but  the  Convention  desired  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  purchased  Church  property,  and  of  those  who 
were  in  actual  possession  of  private  estates  which  had  been  confiscaCed 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  by  the  government  which  succeeded  it.  The 
bills  however  which  they  prepared  for  this  purpose  were  delayed  by  the 
artifices  of  Hyde ;  and  at  (he  close  of  the  session  the  bishops  and  the 
evicted  Royalists  quietly  re-entered  into  the  occupation  of  their  old 
possessions.  The  Royalists  indeed  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
this  summary  confiscation.  Fines  and  sequestrations  had  impoverished 
all  [he  steady  adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  and  had  driven  many  of 
them  to  forced  sales  of  their  estates  ;  and  a  dernand  was  made  for 
compensation  for  (heir  losses  and  the  cancelling  of  such  sales.  With- 
I  out  such  provisions,  said  the  frenzied  Cavaliers,  the  bill  would  be 
I "  a  Bill  of  Indenmity  for  the  King's  enemies,  and  of  Obhriou  for 
I  his  friends."  But  here  the  Convention  stood  Rrm.  All  transfeisof 
property  by  sale  were  recognized  as  vahd,  and  all  claims  of  compensi- 
tion  for  losses  by  sequestration  were  barred  by  the  Act.  From  tie 
I  settlement  of  the  nation  the  Convention  passed  to  the  settlement  01 
the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown.  So  far  was  the 
constitutional  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  from  being  undone,  thU 
its  more  important  measures  were  silently  accepted  as  the  base  of 
future  govemmenL  Not  a  voice  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Stu 
Chamber,  or  of  monopolies,  or  of  the  Court  of  H  ^h  CommissioR ;  no  one 
disputed  the  justice  of  the  condemnation  of  Ship-money,  or  the  assettton 
of  the  sole  right  of  Parliament  to  grant  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The 
Militia,  indeed,  was  placed  in  the  King's  hands  ;  but  the  army  wai 
disbanded,  though  Charles  was  permitted  to  keep  a  few  n 
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his  guard.  The  revenue  was  fixed  at  ;£i, 200,000  ;  and  this  sum  was 
granted  to  the  King  for  life,  a  grant  which  might  have  been  perilous  for 
freedom  had  nol  the  taxes  provided  to  supply  tlie  sum  fallen  constantly 
below  this  estimate,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the  Ctown,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  it  But  even  for  this  grant  a  heavy 
price  was  exacted.  Though  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over  lands  held, 
n%  the  bulk  of  English  estates  were  held,  in  military  tenure,  had  ceased 
to  be  of  any  great  pecuniary  value,  they  were  indirectly  a  source  of 
considerable  power.  The  right  of  wardship  and  of  marriage,  above  all, 
enabled  the  sovereign  to  exercise  a  galling  pressure  on  every  landed 
proprietor  in  his  social  and  domestic  concerns.  Under  Elizabeth,  the 
right  of  wardship  had  been  used  to  secure  the  education  of  all  Catholic 
minors  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  under  James  and  his  successor 
minors  and  heiresses  had  been  granted  to  Court  favourites  or  sold  in 
open  market  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  the  real  value  of  these  rights 
to  the  Crown  lay  in  the  political  pressure  which  it  was  able  to  exert 
through  them  on  the  country  gentry,  A  squire  was  naturally  eager  to 
buy  the  good  will  of  a  sovereign  who  might  soon  be  the  guardian  of  his 
daughter  and  the  administrator  of  his  estate.  But  the  same  motives 
which  made  the  Crown  cling  to  this  prerogative  made  the  Parlia- 
ment anxious  to  do  away  with  it.  Its  efforts  to  bring  this  about  undet 
James  the  First  had  been  foiled  by  the  King's  stubborn  resbtance ;  but 
the  long  interruption  of  these  rights  during  the  wars  made  their  revival 
almost  impossible  at  the  Restoration,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  there- 
fore of  the  Convention  was  to  free  the  country  gentry  by  abolishing  the 
claims  of  the  Crown  to  reliefs  and  wardship,  purveyance,  and  pre-emp- 
tion, and  by  the  conversion  of  lands  held  till  then  in  chii^lry  into 
lands  held  in  common  socage.  In  lieu  of  his  rights,  Charles  accepted 
a  grant  of  ^100,000  a  year  ;  a  sum  which  it  was  originally  purposed  to 
raise  by  a  tax  on  the  lands  thus  exempted  from  feudal  exactions  ;  but 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  end,  with  less  justice,  by  a  general  excise. 
Successful  as  the  Convention  had  been  in  effecting  the  settlement  of 
political  matters,  it  failed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Church.  In  his  proclamation  fi'om  Breda,  Charles  had  prixnised  to 
respect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  assent  to  any  Acts  of  ParUament 
which  should  be  presented  to  him  for  its  security.  The  Convention 
was  in  the  main  Presbyterian ;  but  it  soon  became  plain  that  the 
continuance  of  a  purely  Presbyterian  system  was  impossible,  "The 
generality  of  the  people,"  wrote  a  shrewd  Scotch  observer  from 
London,  "are  doting  after  Prelacy  and  the  Service-book."  The 
Convention,  however,  still  hoped  for  some  modified  form  of  Episco- 
palian government  which  would  enable  the  bulk  of  the  Puritan  party 
to  remain  within  the  Church.  A  laige  part  of  the  exislii^  clergy, 
indeed,  were  Independents,  and  for  these  no  compromise  with  Episco- 
pacy was  possible:  but  the  greatei-  number  were  moderate  Presby- 
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terians,  who  were  ready  "  for  fear  of  worse  "  to  submit  to  sndt  ■  pfce 
of  Church  government  as  Archbishop  Usher  had  proposed,  a  pUii> 
which  the  bishop  was  only  the  president  of  a  diocesan  baari  i 
presbyters,  and  to  accept  the  Liturgy  with  a  few  ainendments  and  ik 
'  ision  of  the  "  superstitious  practices."  It  was  to  a  compmnitt  i 
kind  that  the  King  himself  leant  at  the  beginning,  and  a  KoiJ 
proclamation  declared  his  approval  of  the  PuritaD  demands ;  t«i 
bill  introduced  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  turn  this  proclamatiui  in 
law  was  foiled  b^  the  opposition  of  Hyde,  and  by  the  promiM  ef  > 
Conference.  The  ejected  Episcopalian  clergy  who  still  remained  lie 
entered  again  into  their  livings  ;  the  bishops  returned  to  their  va\ 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention- Parliament  destroi-ed  the  Id 
hope  of  an  ecclesiastical  compromise.  The  tide  of  loyalty  had,  in&A 
been  rising  fast  during  its  session,  and  the  influence  of  this  wax  W 
in  one  of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  Convention  itself.  The  boft 
of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  were  torn  by  its  order  from  da 
graves  and  hung  on  gibbets  at  Tyburn,  while  those  of  Pj-m  and  BUt 
were  cast  out  of  Westminster  Abbey  into  St.  Margaret's  churdii»i 
But  in  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  the  zeal  for  Church  ^ 
King  swept  all  hope  of  moderation  and  compromise  before  it  Ik 
new  members  were  for  the  most  part  young  men,  and  "  the  most  ^ 
fane.swcaring  fellows,"wrote  a  Puritan,  Roger  Pepys,  "that  ever  1 1«^ 
in  my  life."  The  Presbyterians  sank  to  a  handful  of  fifty  montat 
The  loyalty  of  the  Parliament  far  outran  that  of  Clarendon  hina" 
Though  it  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  it  could  with  diiEcA 
be  brought  to  assent  to  the  Act  of  Indemnitj-.  The  Commons  pn* 
for  the  prosecution  of  Vane.  Vane  was  protected  alike  by  the  ^ 
of  the  law  and  by  the  King's  pledge  to  the  Convention  that,  efts' 
convicted  of  treason,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  brought  to* 
block.  But  he  was  now  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  BtM* 
against  a  King  "kept  out  of  his  Royal  authority  by  traitors  andrebdi 
and  his  spirited  defence  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  execution.  '^ 
is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,"  Charles  wrote  with  chaiactotf 
coolness,  "if  we  can  safely  put  him  out  of  the  way."  But  the  a* 
members  were  yet  better  Churchmen  than  loyalists.  A  odH* 
suffering  had  thrown  the  gentry  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy  togttl* 
and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  country  squires  were  loW 
for  the  Church.  At  the  opening  of  their  session  they  ordered  V^. 
member  to  receive  the  communion,  and  the  League  and  Covenaiit" 
be  solemnly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Westminster  B* 
The  bishops  were  restored  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  'W 
conference  at  the  Savoy  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Preshyteri"* 
broke  up  in  anger,  and  the  few  alterations  made  in  the  LituifT"* 
made  with  a  view  to  disgust  rather  than  to  conciliate  the  Pon* 
party.    The  strongholds  of  this  party  were  the  corporadons  of  •" 
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boroughs ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them  from  these  by  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  which  required  a  reception  of  the  c 
munion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  a  renunciation 
of  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  that  it  was  unlawful 
on  any  grounds  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  before  admission  ti 
municipal  offices.  A  more  deadly  blow  was  dealt  at  the  Puritans  ii 
the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Not  only  was  the  use  of  the 
Prayer-book,  and  the  Prayer-book  only,  enforced  in  all  public  worship, 
but  an  unfeigned  consent  and  assent  was  demanded  from  every  minister 
of  the  Church  to  ali  which  was  contained  in  it ;  while,  for  the  first  i 
since  the  Reformation,  all  orders  save  those  conferred  by  the  hands  of 
bishops  were  legally  disallowed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ashley  opposed 
tbe  bill  ticrccly  in  the  Lords,  and  that  even  Clarendon,  who  felt  that  the 
King's  woril  was  at  stake,  pressed  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  enafc 
the  Crown  to  grant  dispensations  from  its  provisions.  Charles,  whose 
aim  was  to  procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics  by  allowing  the 
I^resliytcriaiis  to  feci  the  pressure  of  persecution,  assented  to  the  bill 
fc"while   lie  promised  to  suspend  its  execution  by  the  exercise  of  his 


Tiie  bishops  however  were  resolute  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  or 
tiarth'i'.nmow's  day,  the  last  day  allowed  for  compliance  with  its 
^Tiircmcnls,  nearly  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars,  or  about  a  fifth  of 
Clie  En:.;l:sh  clergy,  were  dri\'cn  from  their  parishes  as  Nonconformisi 
t<o  such  SHfcpins  change  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  Church  had 
^-*'er  l>cen  seen  before.  The  changes  of  the  Reformation  had  been 
fc>roii|-ht  about  with  little  change  in  the  clergy  itself.  Even  the  seve- 
fiiies  of  the  High  Commission  under  Elizabeth  ended  in  the  ex 
f»ulsion  of  a  few  hundreds.  If  Laud  had  gone  zealously  to  work  i: 
^niptyiii;;  Puritan  pulpits,  his  zeal  had  been  to  a  great  extent  foiled 
fc*y  the  rij^tnctions  of  the  law  and  by  the  growth  of  Puritan  sentiment 
^  K\  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  A  far  wider  change  had  been  brought 
^bout  by  the  Civil  War  i  but  the  change  had  been  gradual,  and  had 
ticcn  wrought  for  the  most  part  on  political  or  moral  rather  thar 
*>n  rchyious  grounds.  The  parsons  expelled  were  expelled  as  royalist" 
^*r  as  unfitted  for  their  office  by  idleness  or  vice  or  inability  to 
K>reach,  The  change  wrought  by  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  a  dii 
*inctly  religious  change,  and  it  was  a  change  which  in  its  sudder 
*»ess  and  completeness  stood  utterly  alone.  The  rectors  and  vicai 
^Vho  were  driven  out  were  the  most  learned  and  the  most  active  c 
*lieir  order.  The  bulk  of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country 
■^Vere  in  their  hands.  They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  London  clei^, 
Sis  the  London  clergy  stood  in  general  repute  at  the  head  of  their 
*^lass  throughout  England.  They  occupied  the  higher  posts  at  the 
*vo  Universities.  No  English  divine,  save  Jeremy  Taylor,  rivalled 
^owe  as  a  preacher.  No  parson  was  so,  renowned  a  controver- 
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si.ilist,  or  so  indefali^nble  a  parish  priest,  as  E.-jctcr.  And  bcbir.d 
these  men  stood  a  fifih  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergj-,  incn  whow 
iqA  and  labour  had  diffused  throii<;hm[t  the  country  i>  greater  appear- 
ance of  piety  and  rcliipon  than  it  h.id  ever  displayed  before.  Itul  the 
expulsion  of  these  men  was  f:ir  more  to  tlie  Church  of  England  than 
the  loss  of  their  individual  scniccs.  It  was  the  definite  expulsion  d 
a  great  party  which  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  had  played  the 
most  active  and  popular  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  was  tiK 
close  of  an  cITort  which  liad  been  ^"'"5  ""  ever  since  Uliiabcth's 
accession  to  bring  the  English  Communion  into  closer  relations  wiib 
the  Reformed  Communions  of  the  Continent,  and  into  greater  harmony 
with  the  religious  instincts  of  Ihc  nation  at  large.  The  Church  of 
England  stood  froii)  that  moment  isolated  and  alone  among  all  tiic 
churches  of  the  Christian  world.  Tlic  Refonnation  Jiad  severed  il 
irretrievably  from  those  which  still  clung  to  the  olicdiencc  of  the 
I'apacy.  Jly  its  rcjeclion  of  all  but  episc0[)al  orders,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity bcvcioii  it  as  irretrievably  from  tlie  general  body  of  tiu; 
I'rotcslaiit  Churches,  whether  Lutheran  or  Reformed.  And  witle 
tlius  cut  off  from  all  hcallhy  religious  communion  with  the  world 
without,  it  sank  into  immobility  nithin.  With  the  expulsion  of  the 
I'liritan  cUrgy,  all  cli.in^-c,  all  efforts  after  refjiin,  all  national  develop- 
ment, suddenly  stopped.  P^oni  that  time  to  this  the  lilpiscopal  Churto 
has  been  urinbic  to  meet  the  varying  siiiriti;ul  needs  of  its  adhcrerits 
by  any  modificaiion  of  its  t;overnn;tnt  or  i;s  worship.  It  stands  aliuw 
among  all  the  rehs,nous  liodics  of  Western  Christendom  in  its  faiiare 
through  two  Imiidred  years  to  devise  a  single  new  senicc  of  praj-ct  or 
of  [>raiso,  ];iit  if  the  issues  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  have  bKii 
harmful  in  the  .spiritual  lifu  of  the  English  Church,  they  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religious  libeli. 
At  the  Restoration  religious  fi-eedom  seemed  again  to  have  been  Jos'. 
Only  the  Independents  and  a  f<.w  despised  sects,  such  as  the  Quatcn, 
upheld  the  right  of  every  man  lo  worship  God  according  to  tbt 
bidding  of  his  own  conscience.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Puritan  piitf. 
with  the  Presbyterians  at  its  head,  were  at  one  with  their  opponeo:! 
in  desiring  a  uniformity  of  worship,  if  not  of  belief,  throughout  the 
land  i  and,  liad  the  two  great  parties  within  the  Church  held  togethe, 
their  weight  would  have  been  almost  irresistible.  Fortunately  thegitai 
sc\'erancc  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  drove  out  the  Presbyterians  from 
the  Church  to  which  tlicy  clung,  and  forced  them  into  a  general  unim 
with  sects  which  they  had  hated  till  then  almost  as  bitterly  ss  tbe 
bishops  themselves.  A  common  persecution  soon  blended  the  Noa- 
conformisls  into  one.  I'crsccution  broke  down  before  the  numbcK. 
the  wealth,  and  the  political  weight  of  the  new  sectarians  ;  and  ihe 
Church,  for  the  first  time  in  iis  history,  found  itself  conAronted  with 
an  organized  body  of  Dissenters  without  its  pnle.     The  impossibility 
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of  crushing  such  a  b[>dy  as  this  wrested  from  English  statesmen 
the  first  legal  recognition  of  freedom  of  worship  in  the  Toleration 
Act ;  iheir  rapid  growth  in  later  times  has  hy  degrees  stripped  the 
Church  of  almost  all  the  exclusive  privileges  which  it  enjoyed  as  a 
religious  body,  and  now  threatens  what  remains  of  its  official  con- 
nection with  the  Slate.  With  these  remoter  consequences  however  we 
are  not  as  yet  concerned.  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that  with  the  Act 
of  Unifonnity  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy  a  new  element 
in  our  religious  and  political  history,  the  element  of  Dissent,  the 
influence  of  the  Nonconformist  churches,  comes  first  into  play. 

The  immediate  effect  of  their  expulsion  on  the  Puritans  was  to 
beget  a  feeling  of  despair.  Many  were  for  retiring  to  Holland, 
others  proposed  flight  to  New  England  and  the  American  colonies. 
Charles  hovt-ei'er  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  them  in  carrj'ing  out 
his  schemes  for  a.  toleration  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  fresh  hopes  of 
protection  were  raised  by  a  Royal  proclamation,  which  expressed  the 
King's  wish  to  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  "  those  who,  living 
peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto,  through  scruple  and 
tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but  modestly  and  without  scandal 
perform  their  devotions  in  their  own  way."  Charles  promised  to  bring 
a  measure  to  this  effect  before  Parliament  in  its  coming  session.  The 
bill  which  was  thus  introduced  would  have  enabled  the  King  .10 
dispense,  not  only  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but 
with  ail  laws  and  statutes  enforcing  conformity  in  worship,  or  imposing 
religious  tests.  Its  aim  was  so  obvious,  and  its  tmconstituiional 
character  so  clear,  that  even  the  Nonconformists  withdrew  from  sup- 
porting it ;  and  Ashley  alone  among  the  Puritan  leaders  undertook  its 
defence.  The  threatening  attitude  of  the  Commons  soon  forced  the 
King  to  withdraw  it ;  but  the  temper  of  the  Church  was  now  roused, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Nonconformists  was  embittered  by  suspicions 
of  the  King's  secret  designs.  The  Houses  extorted  from  Charles  a 
proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  and  by 
their  Conventicle  Act  of  the  following  year,  they  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  transportation,  all  meetings  of  more  than  five  per- 
sons for  any  religious  worship  but  that  of  the  Common  Prayer.  The 
Five  Mile  Act,  a  year  later,  completed  the  code  of  persecution.  By  its 
provisions,  every  clergyman  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  called  on  to  swear  that  he  held  it  unlawful  under  any 
pretext  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  and  that  he  would  at  no 
time  "endeavour  any  alteration  of  government  in  Church  or  State." 
In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  forbidden  to  go  within  fi\e  miles  of  any 
borough,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had  been  wont  to  minister.  As  the 
main  body  of  the  Nonconformists  belonged  to  the  city  and  trading 
classes,  the  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  rob  them  of  any  religious 
teaching  at  all.     But  the  tide  of  religious  intolerance  was  now  slowly 
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ebbing,  and  a  motion  to  impose  the  oath  of  the  Five  Mile  Act  on 
every  person  in  the  nation  was  rejected  in  the  same  session  by  a 
majority  of  six.    The  sufferings  of  the  Nonconformists  indeed  could 
hardly  fail  to  tell  on  the  sympathies  of  the  people.     The  thirst  for 
revenge,  which  had  been  roused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  their  hour  of  triumph,  was  satisfied  by  their  humiliation  in  the  hout 
'of  defeat    The  sight  of  pious  and  learned  clergymen  driven  from 
their  homes  and  their  Hocks,  of  religious  meetings  broken  up  by  the 
constables,  of  preachers  set  side  by  side  with  thieves  and  outcasts  in 
!  the  dock,  of  gaols  crammed  with  honest  enthusiasts  whose  piety  was 
!  their  only  crime,  pleaded  more  eloquently  for  toleration  than  all  the 
1  reasoning  in  the  world.     We  have  a  clue  to  the  extent  of  the  persecu- 
tion from  what  we  know  to  have  been  its  effect  on  a  single  sect.    The 
Quakers  had  excited  alarm  by  their  extravagances  of  manner^  their 
refusal  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths ;  and  a  special  Act  was  passed 
for  their  repression.    They  were  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  but  more  than  four  thousand  were  soon  in  prison,  and 
of  these  five  hundred  were  imprisoned  in  London  alone.     Large  as  it 
was,  the  number  rapidly  increased  :  and  the  King's  Declaration  of 
j  Indulgence,  twelve  years  later,  set  free  twelve  thousand  Quakers  who  had 
found  their  H'ay  to  the  gaols.     Of  the  sufferings  of  the  expelled  clergy 
one  of  their  own  number,  Richard  Baxter,  has  given  us  an  account. 
"  Many  hundreds  of  these,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither 
house  nor  bread.  .  .  .  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides 
a  small  maintenance,  to  help  them  out  of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  the.!! 
there.     Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  possible  they  could  hardly  live ; 
some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water,  many  had  but 
eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of 
flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks*  time ;  their 
allowance  could  scarce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese.     One  went  to 
plow  six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  Day.    Another  was  forced 
to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood."    liut  poverty  was  the  least  of  their 
sufferings.     They  were  jeered  at  by  the  players.    They  were  hooted 
through  the  streets  by  the  mob.     "Many  of  the  ministers,  being 
afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry  after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it, 
preached  to  such  as  would  hear  them  in  fields  and  private  houses,  till 
they  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  gaols,  where  many  of  them 
perished."    They  were  excommunicated  in  the  Bishops'  Court,  or 
fined  for  non-attendance  at  church ;  and  a  crowd  of  informers  grew 
up  who  made  a  trade  of  detecting  the  meetings  they  held  at  midnight. 
i  Alleyn,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,"  died 
i  at  thirty-stx  from  the  sufferings  he  endured  in  Taunton  Gaol.   Vavasour 
I  Powell,  the  apostle  of  \Vales,  spent  the  eleven  years  which  followed 
'the  Restoration  in  prisons  at  Shrewsbury,  Southsea,  and  Caxdifll^  till 
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ts  for  twelve  years  a  prisoner 


e  perished  in  the  FleeL    Jahn  Bunyan 
t  Bedford. 

We  have  already  seen  the  atmosphere  of  excited  feeling  in  which 
le  youth  of  Bunyan  had  been  spent.  From  his  childhood  he  heard 
eavenly  voices,  and  saw  visions  of  heaven;  from  his  childhood, 
JO,  he  had  been  wrestling  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  sin,  ivhich 
ickness  and  repeated  escapes  from  death  did  much  as  he  greiv  up  to 
eepen.  But  in  spite  of  his  self-reproaches  his  life  was  a  religious 
ne  J  and  the  purity  and  sobriety  of  his  youth  was  shown  by  his 
dmission  at  seventeen  into  the  ranks  of  the  "New  Model"  Two 
ears  later  the  war  was  over,  and  Bunyan  found  himself  married 
rfore  be  was  twenty  to  a  "godly"  wife,  as  young  and  as  poor 
imself.    So  poor  were  the  young  couple  that  they  could  hardly  muster 

spoon  and  a  plate  between  them  ;  and  the  poverty  of  their  home 
ecpened,  perhaps,  the  gloom  of  the  young  tinker's  resllessness  and 
."ligious  depression.  His  wife  did  what  she  could  to  comfort  him, 
:aching  him  again  to  read  and  write,  for  he  had  forgotten  his  school- 
rarning,  and  reading  with  him  in  two  little  "godly"  books  which 
nmed  his  library.  But  the  darkness  only  gathered  the  thicker 
lund  his  imaginative  soul.    "  I  walked,"  he  tells  us  of  this  time,  "  to 

neighbouring  town  ;  and  sate  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and 
:ll  into  a  very  deep  pause  about  the  most  fearful  slate  my  sin  had 
rought  me  to  ;  and  after  long  musing  1  lifted  up  my  head  ;  but 
icthought  I  saiv  as  if  the  sun  that  shineth  in  the  heavens  did  grudge 
)  give  me  light  ;  and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street  and  tiles  upon 
ie  houses  did  band  themselves  against  me.  Methought  that  they 
mbined  together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world.  I  was  abhorred 
g  them,  because  I  had  sinned  against 
w  was  every  creature  over  I  I  for  they 
But  I  was  gone  and  lost."  At  last, 
;  than  two  years  of  this  struggle,  the  darkness  broke. 
lunyan  felt  himself  "  converted,"  and  freed  from  the  burthen  of  his 
in.  He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at  Bedford,  and  a  few  years  later 
c  became  famous  as  a  preacher.  As  he  held  no  formal  post  of 
linister  in  the  congregation,  his  preaching  even  under  the  Protecio- 
,ite  was  illegal  and  "gave  great  offence,"  he  tells  us,  "  to  the  doctors 
nd  priests  of  that  county,"  but  he  persisted  with  little  real  molestation 
ntil  the  Restoration.  Six  monrti^after  the  King's  return  he  was 
ommitted  to  Bedford  Gaol  on  a  ^vgc  of  preaching  in  unlicensed 
onventieles  ;  and  his  refusal  to  promise  to  abstain  from  preaching 
cpt  him  there  eleven  years.  *Thc  gaol  was  crowded  with  prisoners 
kc  himself,  and  amongst  them  he  continued  his  ministry,  supporting 
imsclf  by  making  tagged  thread  laces,  and  finding  some  comfort  in 
he  Bible,  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  the  writing  materials  which 
,c  was  suflered  to  have  with  him  in  his  prison.    But  he  was  in  the 


f  them,  and  wept  to  dwell  amo 
ne  Saviour.  Oh,  how  happy  ni 
tood  fast  and  kept  their  s 
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prime  of  life  ;  his  age  was  thirty-two  when  he  was  imprisoned  ;  anJ 

the   inactivity  and   severance  from  his  wife   and  little  childien  was 

hard  to  bear.     "The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children,"  he 

says  in  words  of  simple  pathos,  *'  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place 

as  the  pulling  of  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  that  not  only  because  I 

am  somewhat  too  fond  of  those  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I 

should  have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries 

and  wants  that  my  poor  family  was  like  to  meet  with  should  I  bo 

taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  to 

my  heart  than  all  besides.     Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships  I 

thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  go  under  would  break  my  heart  to 

pieces.     *  Poor  child,*  thought  I,  *  what  sorrow  art  thou  hkc  to  have  for 

thy  portion  in  this  world !     Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 

hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though   I  canmt 

now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.' "    But  suffering  coulil 

not  break  his  purpose,  and  Bunyan  found  compensation  for  the  narrow 

bounds  of  his  prison  in  the  wonderful  activity  of  his  pen.     Tracts 

controversial  treatises,  poems,  meditations,  his  "  Grace  Abounding/' 

and  his  **  Holy  City,"  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.     It  was 

in  his  gaol  that  he  wrote  the  first  and  greatest  part  of  his  "  Pilgrim's 

Progress."    In  no  book  do  we  see  more  clearly  the  new  imaginative 

force  which  had  been  given  to  the  common  life  of  Englishmen  by  their 

study  of  the  Bible.     Its  English  is  the  simplest  and  the  homelie>c 

English  which  has  ever  been  used  by  any  great  English  writer ;  bu: 

it  is  the  Englit:h  of  the  Bible.    The  images  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 

are  the  images  of  prophet  and  evangelist ;  it  borrows  for  its  tenderer 

outbursts  the  very  verse  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  pictures  the 

Heavenly  City  in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse.     But  so  completely 

has  the  Bible  become  Bunyan's  life  that  one  feels  its  phrases  as  the 

natural  expression  of  his  thoughts.     He  has  lived  in  the  Bible  till  its 

words  have  become  his  own.    He  has  lived  among  its  visions  and  voices 

of  heaven  till  all  sense  of  possible  unreality  has  died  away.     He  tells 

his  tale  with  such  a  perfect  naturalness  that  allegories  become  living 

things,  that  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  Doubting  Castle  are  as  real 

to  us  as  places  we  see  every  day,  that  we  know  Mr.  Legality  and  Mr. 

Worldly  Wiseman  as  if  we  had  met  them  in  the  street.     It  is  in  this 

amazing  reality  of  impersonation   that  Bunyan's   imaginative  genius 

specially  displays  itself.    But  this  is  far  from  being  his  only  excellence. 

In  its  range,  in  its  directness,  in  its  simple  grace,  in  the  ease  with 

which  it  changes  from  lively  dialogue  to  dramatic  action,  from  simple 

pathos  to  passionate  earnestness,  in  the  subtle  and  delicate  fancy 

which  often  suffuses  its  childlike  words,  in  its  playful  humour,  its  bold 

character-painting,   in   the   even   and   balanced  power  which  passes 

without  clTort  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land 

j  **  where  the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  '•'34  on  the 
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bi>LJ-:r3  of  heaven,"  in  ils  sunny  kindliness,  unbrukun  by  oiic  bitter 
word,  tlic  ■'Pilgrim's  PrO;"rcss"  is  amon^  thu  noblest  of  Knglish  poems. 
Kor  if  Puritanism  bad  first  discovered  the  poetry  which  contact  with 
tlie  $piritu:il  world  awakes  in  the  meanest  souls,  Bunyan  was  the  tirst 
of  the  Puritans  who  revealed  this  poetry  to  ihc  outer  world.  The  jour- 
ney of  Christian  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the  Heavenly  City  is 
simply  a  record  of  the  life  of  such  a  Puritan  as  Bunyan  himself,  seen 
through  an  imajjinalive  haie  of  spiritual  idealism  in  which  its  com- 
monest incidents  arc  hoigbtcned  and  glorified.  He  is  himself  the 
Pilgrim  who  files  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  who  climbs  the  hill 
Uii'liculty,  who  faces  Apollyon,  who  sees  his  loved  ones  cross  the  river 
of  Death  towards  the  Heavenly  City,  and  how,  because  "  the  hill  on 
which  the  City  was  framed  was  higher  than  the  clouds,  they  therefore 
went  up  through  the  region  of  the  air,  sweetiy  talking  as  they  went." 

The  popularity  which  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  enjoyed  from  the  first  ' 
proves  that  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  English  people  were  still  ; 
mainly  Puritan.  Before  Bunyan's  death  ia  i6S3  ten  editions  of  the 
book  had  already  been  sold,  and  though  even  Cowper  hardly  dared  to 
quote  it  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer  in  the  pulitc  world  of  bis  day,  its 
favour  among  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  has  grown  steadily  from 
its  author's  day  to  our  own.  It  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  widely  known  of  alt  English  books.  But  the  inner  current  of  the 
national  life  had  little  relation  to  the  outer  history  of  the  Restoration. 
While  Bunyan  was  lying  in  Bedford  Gaol,  and  the  Church  was  carry- 
ing on  its  bitter  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  England  was 
plunging  Into  a  series  of  hmnillations  and  losses  without  example  in 
her  history.  The  fatal  strife  with  Holland  which  had  been  closed  by 
the  wisdom  of  Cromwell  was  renewed.  The  quarrel  of  the  Dutch 
and  Englis'i  merchants  on  the  Guinea  coast,  where  both  sought  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  gold  duit  and  slai'cs,  was  fanned  by  the 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  by  the  resentment  of  Charles  hinir 
self  at  the  insults  he  had  suffered  from  HolUiid  in  his  exile  into  a  war. 
An  obstinate  battle  aii  Lowestoft  ended  in  a  vii::ory  for  the  Engli:.h 
licet  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  encounter  with  De  Kuyter  off  the  North 
I'orcland  Monk  and  his  fleet  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  under  Prince  Hupcrl.  "  Ihey  may  be  killed," 
said  Dc  Will,  "'but  they  cannot  be  conquered  ;"  and  the  s.iying  was  as 
true  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  A  third  battle,  as  hard-fought  as  its 
predecessors,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  En^'lisli,  and  their  fleet  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Holland,  burning  ships  and  towns.  But  the  thought 
of  ti-iomph  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  terrible  cnl.vmities  which  fell  on 
the  tjpital.  In  six  months  a  hundred  thous.ind  Londoners  died  of  the 
Plague  which  broke  out  in  its  crowded  streets  ;  .ind  the  Plague  was 
folloived  by  a  lire,  v^  hich  be;^inning  near  Fish  .Street  reduced  the  whole 
Li;y  to  ashca  froiu  il.e  Tower  to  the  Temple.    Thirteen  hundred  houses 
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and  ninety  churches  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  merchandise  and 
property  was  beyond  count.  The  Treasury  was  empty,  and  neither 
ships  nor  forts  were  manned,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  forced  the 
boom  which  protected  the  Mcdway,  burnt  three  men-of-war  which  lay 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  sailed  proudly  along  the 
southern  coast,  the  masters  of  the  Channel. 

Section  III.— Charles  the  Second.    1667-1673. 

[Authorities. — To  Bumct,  Ivennett,  and  the  other  authorities  mentioned  for 
the  preceding  period,  we  may  add  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with 
Lord  Macaulay's  well-known  Essay  on  that  statesman,  Rcrc^by's  Memoirs 
and  the  works  of. Andrew  Marvell.  The  **  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,"  by  Anthony  Hamilton,  give  a  witty  and  amusing  i>icture  of  the  life  of 
the  Count  and  of  Charles  himself.  Lingard  becomes  of  liigh  importance 
during  this  and  the  following  period  from  the  original  materials  he  has  used,  and 
from  his  clear  and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  Catholic  side  of  the  question. 
See  too  for  this  the  account  of  James  himself  in  Macpherson's  **  State  Pnpers.'' 
Dalrymple,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  real  secret  of  the  n^otiations  with  France  ;  but  all  previous 
researches  have  been  supersedctl  by  those  of  M.  Mignet,  whose  "  NcgocLiti^ns 
relatives  k  la  succession  d'Espagne"  (Paris,  1835)  is  indispensable  for  a  real 
knowledge  of  this  and  the  following  period.] 


The  thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Mcdway  and  the  Thames 
woke  England  to  a  bitter  sense  of  its  degradation.  The  dream  of 
loyalty  was  over.  "Everybody  now-a-days,"  Pep>'s  tells  us,  "reflect 
upon  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made 
all  the  neighbour  princes  fear  him."  But  Oliver's  successor  was  coolly 
watching  this  shame  and  discontent  of  his  people  v/ith  the  one  aim  of 
turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To  Charles  the  Second  the  degrada- 
tion of  England  was  only  a  move  in  the  political  game  which  he  was 
playing,  a  game  played  with  so  consummate  a  secrecy  and  skill  that  it 
'  deceived  not  only  the  closest  obser\'ers  of  his  own  day  but  still  mis- 
leads historians  of  ours.  What  his  subjects  saw  in  their  King  was  a 
pleasant,  brown-faced  gentleman  playing  with  his  spaniels,  or  drawing 
•  caricatures  of  his  ministers,  or  flinging  cakes  to  the  water-fowl  in  the 
park.  To  all  outer  seeming  Charles  was  the  most  consummate  of  idlers. 
"He  delighted,"  says  one  of  his  courtiers,  "in  a  bewitching  kind  of 
pleasure  called  sauntering."  The  business-like  Pepys  soon  discovered 
that  "  the  King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  very 
sight  or  thoughts  of  business."  He  only  laughed  when  Tom  Killigrew 
frankly  told  him  that  badly  as  things  were  going  there  was  one  man 
whose  emplo>'ment  would  soon  set  them  right, "  and  this  is  one  Charles 
Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time  in  employing  his  lips  about  the  Court, 
and  hath  no  other  employment."     That  Charles  had  great  natural 
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parts  no  one  doubted.  In  his  earlier  days  of  defeat  and  danger  he 
showed  a  cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind  which  never  failed  him  in 
the  many  perilous  moments  of  his  reign.  His  temper  was  pleasant 
and  social,  his  manners  perfect,  and  there  was  a  careless  freedom  and 
courtesy  in  his  address  which  won  over  everybody  who  came  into  his 
presence.  His  education  indeed  had  been  so  grossly  neglected  that  he 
could  hardly  read  a  plain  Latin  book  ;  but  his  natural  quickness  and 
intelligence  showed  itself  in  his  pursuit  of  chemistry  and  anatomy, 
and  in  the  interest  he  showed  in  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Like  Peter  the  Great,  his  favourite  study  was  that  of  naval 
architecture,  and  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a  clever  ship-builder.  He 
had  some  little  love  too  for  art  and  poetry,  and  a  taste  for  music. 
But  his  shrewdness  and  vivacity  showed  itself  most  in  his  endless  talk. 
He  was  fond  of  telling  stories,  and  he  told  them  with  a  good. deal  of 
grace  and  humour.  His  humour  indeed  never  forsook  him  :  even  on 
his  death-bed  he  turned  to  the  weeping  courtiers  around  and  whispered 
an  apology  for  having  been  so  unconscionable  a  time  in  dying.  He 
held  his  own  fairly  with  the  wits  of  his  Court,  and  bandied  repartees  on 
equal  terms  with  Sedley  or  Buckingham.  Even  Rochester  in  his 
merciless  epigram  was  forced  to  own  that  "  Charles  never  said  a  foolish 
thing."  He  had  inherited  in  fact  his  grandfather's  gift  of  pithy  sayings, 
and  his  cynical  irony  often  gave  an  amusing  turn  to  them.  \Vhen  his 
brother,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England,  solemnly  warned  him  of 
plots  against  his  life,  Charles  laughingly  bid  him  set  all  fear  aside. 
**  They  will  never  kill  me,  James,"  he  said,  "to  make  you  king.**  But 
courage  and  wit  and  ability  seemed  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in  vain. 
Charles  hated  business.  He  gave  no  sign  of  ambition.  The  one  thing 
lie  seemed  in  earnest  about  was  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  took  his  plea- 
sure with  a  c>Tiical  shamelessness  which  roused  the  disgust  even  of  his 
shameless  courtiers.  Mistress  followed  mistress,  and  the  guilt  of  a  troop 
of  profligate  women  was  blazoned  to  the  world  by  the  gift  of  titles  and 
estates.  The  Royal  bastards  were  set  amongst  English  nobles.  The 
Ducal  house  of  Grafton  springs  from  the  King's  adultery  with  Barbara 
"""  Palmer,  whom  he  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  The  Dukes  of  St.  Albans 
owe  their  origin  to  his  intrigue  with  Nell  Gwynn,  a  player  and  a  cour- 
tezan. Louise  de  Querouaille,  a  mistress  sent  by  France  to  win  him  to 
its  interests,  became  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  ancestress  of  the 
house  of  Richmond.  An  earlier  mistress,  Lucy  Walters,  had  made  him 
father  in  younger  days  of  the  boy  whom  he  raised  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Monmouth,  and  to  whom  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  trace  their  line. 
]jut  Charles  was  far  from  being  content  with  these  recognized  mistresses, 
or  with  a  single  form  of  self-indulgence.  Gambling  and  drinking 
helped  to  fill  up  the  vacant  moments  when  he  could  no  longer  toy 
with  his  favourites  or  bet  at  Newmarket.  No  thought  of  remorse  or  of 
shame  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  his  mind.    "  He  could  not  think  I 
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God  would  make  a  man  miserable,"  he  said  once,  "  only  for  taking 
a  little  pleasure  out  of  the  v/ay ."  From  shame  indeed  he  was  shielded 
by  his  cynical  disbelief  in  human  virtue.  Virtue  he  regarded  simply 
as  a  trick  by  whicli  clever  hypocrites  imposed  upon  fools.  Honour 
among  men  seemed  to  him  as  mere  a  pretence  as  chastity  among 
women.  Gratitude  he  had  none,  for  he  looked  upon  self-interest  as 
the  only  motive  of  men's  actions,  and  though  soldiers  had  died  and 
women  had  risked  their  lives  for  him,  he  "  loved  others  as  little  as  he 
thought  they  loved  him."  But  if  he  felt  no  gratitude  for  benefits  he 
felt  no  resentment  for  wrongs.  He  was  incapable  either  of  love  or  of 
hate.  The  only  feeling  he  retained  for  his  fellow-men  was  that  of  an 
amused  contempt. 

It  was  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  real  danger  to 
liberty  could  come  from  an  idler  and  a  voluptuary  such  as  Charles 
the  Second.  But  in  the  very  difficulty  of  believing  this  lay  half  the 
King's  strength.  He  had  in  fact  no  taste  whatever  for  the  despotism 
of  the  Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His  shrewdness  laughed 
his  grandfathers  theories  of  Divine  Right  down  the  wind.  His 
indolence  made  such  a  personal  administration  as  that  which  his  father 
delighted  in  burthcnsome  to  him :  he  was  too  humorous  a  man  to 
care  for  the  pomp  and  show  of  power,  and  too  good-natured  a  man  to 
play  the  tyrant.  "He  told  Lord  Essex,"  Burnet  says,  "that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  hke  a  Grand  Signior,  with  some  mutes  about  him,  and 
bags  of  bowstrings  to  strangle  men ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  a 
king  so  long  as  a  company  of  fellows  were  looking  into  his  actions, 
and  examining  his  ministers  as  well  as  his  accounts."  "  A  king,"  he 
thought,  "  who  might  be  checked,  and  have  his  ministers  called  to  an 
account,  was  but  a  king  in  name."  In  other  words,  he  had  no  settled 
plan  of  tyranny,  but  he  meant  to  rule  as  independently  as  he  could, 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  he  was  not  doing  something  to  carry  out  his  aim.  But 
he  carried  it  out  in  a  tentative,  irregular  fashion  which  it  was  as  hard  to 
detect  as  to  meet.  Whenever  there  was  any  strong  opposition  he^ave 
way.  If  popular  feeling  demanded  the  dismissal  of  his  ministers,  he 
dismissed  them.  If  it  protested  against  his  declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, he  recalled  it.  \i  it  cried  for  victims  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  he  gave  it  victims  till  the  frenzy  was  at  an  end.  It  was  easy 
for  Charles  to  yield  and  to  wait,  and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  his  purpose  again  the  moment  the  pressure  was  over. 
The  one  fixed  resolve  which  overrode  every  other  thought  in  the  King's 
mind  was  a  resolve  "  not  to  set  out  on  his  travels  again."  His  father 
had  fallen  through  a  qu;irrel  with  the  two  Houses,  and  Charles  was 
determined  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Parliament  till  he  was 
strong  enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  his  profit.  He  treated  the  Lords 
with  an  easy  familiarity  which  robbed  opposition  of  its  seriousness* 
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**  Their  debates  amused  him,"  he  said  in  his  indolent  way  ;  and  he  stand 
chatting  before  the  fire  while  peer  after  peer  poured  invectives  on  his 
ministers,  and  laughed  louder  than  the  rest  when  Shaftesbury  directed 
his  coarsest  taunts  at  the  barrenness  of  the  Queen.  Courtiers  were 
entrusted  with  the  secret  "  management "  of  the  Commons  :  obsiinalc 
country  gentlemen  were  brought  to  the  Royal  closet  to  kiss  the  King's 
band  and  listen  to  the  King's  pleasant  stories  of  his  escape  after 
Worcester;  and  yet  more  obstinate  country  gentlemen  were  bribed. 
Where  bribes,  flattery,  and  management  failed,  Charles  was  content 
to  yield  and  to  wait  till  his  time  came  again.  Meanwhile  he  went  on 
patiently  gathering  up  what  fragments  of  the  old  Koyal  power  still 
survived,  and  availing  himself  of  whatever  new  resources  ofTcrcd 
themselves.  If  he  could  not  undo  what  Puritanism  had  done  in 
England,  he  could  undo  its  work  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  IScfore 
the  Civil  War  these  kingdoms  had  served  as  useful  checks  on  English 
liberty,  and  by  simply  regarding  the  Union  which  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Protector  had  brought  about  as  a  nullity  in  law  it  was  possible 
they  might  become  checks  again.  Inhisundoingthe  Union  Charles  was 
supported  by  Clarendon  and  the  Constitutional  loyalists,  partly  from 
sheer  abhorrence  of  changes  wrought  by  their  political  opponents,  and 
partly  from  a  dread  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  would  form  a 
party  in  the  Enghsh  Parliament  which  would  always  be  at  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  In  both  the  lesser  kingdoms  loo  a  measure  which 
seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of  their  independence  was  for  the  moment 
popular.  But  the  results  of  this  step  were  quick  in  developing  them- 
selves. In  Scotland  the  Covenant  was  at  once  abolished.  The  new 
Scotch  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  which  soon  won  the  name  of  the 
Drunken  Parliament,  outdid  the  wildest  loyalty  of  the  English 
Cavaliers  by  annulling  in  a  single  Act  all  the  proceedings  of  its 
predecessors  during  the  last  eight-and-twenly  years.  By  this  measure 
[he  whole  Church  system  of  Scotland  fell  legally  to  the  ground.  The 
General  Assembly  had  already  been  prohibited  from  meeting  by 
and  ministers'  synods  were  now  sus- 
;  again  restored  to  their  spiritual  prc- 
.  in  Parliament.  An  iniquitous  trial 
ly  noble  strong  enough  lo  oppose  the 
The  government  was  entrusted  to  a  knot 
directed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  oi 
the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  the  King's  ministers  ;  and  their 
policy  was  steadily  directed  to  ihe  two  purposes  of  humbling  Presbyte- 
nanism — as  the  force  which  could  aloncrcstoreScotlandto  freedom  and 
enable  her  to  lend  aid  as  before  lo  English  liberty  in  any  struggle 
with  the  Crown— and  of  raising  a  Royal  army  which  might  be  ready" 
case  of  trial  to  march  over  the  border  to  the  King's  support 
Ireland  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  brought  back  the  bishops  to  their 


Cromwell ;  the  kirk 
pended.  The  bishops  \ 
eminence,  and  to  their  st 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the 
Royal  will,  to  the  block. 
of  profligate  statesmen  who 
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sees  ;  but  whatever  wish  Charles  may  have  had  to  restore  the  balance 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  a  source  of  power  to  the  Crown  was 
baffled  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Protestant  settlers  to  any 
plans  for  redressing  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell.  Five  years  of 
bitter  struggle  between  the  dispossessed  loyalists  and  the  new  occu- 
pants left  the  Protestant  ascendency  unimpaired ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
nominal  surrender  of  one-third  of  the  confiscated  estates  to  their  old 
possessors,  hardly  a  sixth  of  the  profitable  land  in  the  island  remained 
in  Catholic  holding.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  too  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  govemmrnt  in  his  hands,  and  Omiond's  loyalty 
was  too  moderate  and  constitutional  to  lend  itself  to  any  of  the 
schemes  of  absolute  rule  which  under  Tyrconnell  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  next  reign.  But  the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms 
from  England  was  in  itself  a  gain  to  the  Royal  authority :  and 
Charles  turned  quietly  to  the  building  up  of  a  Royal  army  at  home. 
A  standing  army  had  become  so  hateful  a  thing  to  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and  above  all  to  the  Royalists  whom  the  New  Model  had 
trodden  under  foot,  that  it  was  impossible  to  propose  its  establish- 
jnent.  But  in  the  mind  of  both  the  Royal  brothers  their  father's  down- 
fall had  been  owing  to  the  want  of  a  disciplined  force  which  would 
have  trampled  out  the  first  efforts  of  national  resistance  ;  and  while 
disbanding  the  New  Model,  CharUs  availed  himself  of  the  alarm 
created  by  a  mad  rising  of  some  Fifth-Monarchy  men  in  London  under 
an  old  soldier  called  Venncr  to  retain  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  in 
his  service  under  the  name  of  his  guards.  A  body  of  "gentlemen 
of  quality  and  veteran  soldiers,  excellently  clad,  mounted,  and  ordered," 
was  thus  kept  ready  for  service  near  the  Royal  person  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  scandal  which  it  aroused  the  King  persisted,  steadily  but 
cautiously,  in  gradually  increasing  its  numbers.  Twenty  years  later  it 
had  grown  to  a  force  of  seven  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  horse  and  dragoons  at  home,  with  a  reserve  of  six  fine  regi- 
ments abroad  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces. 

But  Charles  was  too  quick-witted  a  man  to  believe,  as  his  brother 
James  believed,  that  it  was  possible  to  break  down  English  freedom 
by  the  Royal  power  or  by  a  few  thousand  men  in  arms.  It  was  still 
less  possible  hy  such  means  to  break  down,  as  he  wished  to  break 
down,  English  Protestantism.  In  heart,  whether  the  story  of  his  re- 
nunciation of  Protestantism  during  his  exile  be  true  or  no,  lie  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.  Whatever  religious  feeling  he  had  was  on 
the  side  of  Catholicism ;  he  encouraged  conversions  among  his  courtiers, 
and  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  seek  formal  admission  into  the 
Roman  Church.  But  his  feelings  were  rather  political  than  religious. 
He  saw  that  despotism  in  the  State  could  hardly  co-exist  with  free 
inquirj'  and  free  action  in  matters  of  the  conscience,  and  that  govern- 
ment, in  his  own  words,  "was  a  safer  and  easier  thing  where  the 
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authority  was  believed  infallible  and  the  faith  and  submisiion  of  the 
people  were  impliciL"  The  difficulties  of  a  change  of  religion  probably 
seemed  the  less  to  him  that  he  had  Ion);  lis'cd  abroad,  where  the 
sight  of  a  people  changing  its  belief  with  a  change  in  its  sove- 
reign's faith  was  not  a  very  rare  one.  Bui  ihough  he  counted  much 
on  the  dissensions  between  Protestant  Churchmen  and  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  two  years  after  his  accession  despatched  a  secret 
agent  to  Rome  to  arrange  a  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy,  he  saw 
that  for  any  real  success  in  his  political  or  religious  aims  be  must  seek 
resources  elsewhere  than  at  home.  At  this  moment  France  was  the 
dominant  power  in  Europe.  Its  young  King,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
avowed  himself  the  champion  of  Catholicism  and  despotism  against 
civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.  France  was  the 
wealthiest  of  European  powers,  and  her  subsidies  could  free  pharles 
from  dependence  on  his  Parliament.  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  French  soldiers  could  put  down  any  resistance  from 
English  patriots.  The  aid  of  Lewis  could  alone  reahze  the  aims  of 
Charles,  and  Charles  was  freed  by  nature  from  any  shame  or  reluctance 
to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis  demanded  for  his  aid.  The  price  was  ' 
that  of  a  silent  concurrence  in  his  designs  on  Spain.  Robbed  of 
its  chief  source  of  wealth  by  the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
the  decay  of  Flanders,  enfeebled  within  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Inquisition,  by  the  suppression  of  civil  freedom,  and  by  a  ruinous 
financial  oppression,  Spain  had  not  only  ceased  to  threaten  Europe  but 
herself  trembled  at  the  threats  of  France.  The  aim  of  Lewis  was  to 
rob  it  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Flanders 
was  equally  distasteful  to  England  and  lo  Holland,  and  in  such  a  con- 
test Spain  was  sure  of  the  aid  both  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire, 
for  some  years  Lewis  contented  himself  with  perfecting  his  army  and 
preparing  by  skilful  negotiations  to  make  such  a  league  of  the  great 
powers  against  him  impossible.  His  first  success  in  England  was  in 
ihc  niarriage  of  the  King.  Portugal,  which  had  only  just  shaken  off 
the  rule  of  Spain,  was  really  dependent  upon  France  ;  and  in  accept- 
ing the  hand  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
Spain,  Charles  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  alliance  of  Lewis. 
Already  English  opinion  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  veered 
round  to  the  Spanish  side.  As  early  as  1661  the  London  mob  backed 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with  the 
ambassador  of  France.  "  Wc  do  all  naturally  love  the  Spanish,"  says 
Pepys,  "and  hate  the  French."  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  one  result 
of  Cromwell's  victories,  to  France  fanned  the  national  irritation  to 
frenzy ;  and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  end 
in  a  war  with  Lewis.  The  war  was  in  itself  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  To  aid  either  side  was  to  throw  the 
other  on  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  to  build  up  a  league  which 
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would  check  France  in  its  aims ;  and  yet  the  peace  which  could  alone 
enable  Lewis  to  seize  Flanders  by  keeping  the  states  of  Europe  dis- 
united was  impossible  without  some  sort  of  intervention.  He  was 
forced  therefore  to  give  aid  to  Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose 
at  once  roused  F.ngland  to  a  hope  of  i*'ar.  When  Charles  announced 
it  to  the  Houses,  "there  was  a  great  noise,"  says  Louvois,  "in  the 
Parliament  to  show  the  joy  of  the  two  Houses  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fight  with  us."  But  the  dexterous  delays  of  Charles  were  seconded 
by  the  skill  with  which  Lewis  limited  his  aid  to  the  exact  force 
which  was  needful  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  war,  and  the  sudden 
conclusion  of  peace  again  left  the  ground  clear  for  his  diplomatic 
intrigues. 

In  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  universal,  but  it  took  a  turn 
which  helped  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  King.  From  the  moment 
when  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  in  the  Crown  had  been  defeated 
by  Clarendon's  stubborn  opposition,  Charles  had  resolved  to  rid  himself 
of  the  Chancellor.  The  Presbyterian  party,  represented  by  Ashley,  united 
with  Arlington  and  the  ministers  who  were  really  in  favour  of  Catholic- 
ism to  bring  about  his  overthrow.  But  Clarendon  was  still  strong  in 
the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  Churchmanship  was  as 
resolute  as  his  own.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  displace  him,  his  rivals 
availed  themselves  of  the  jealousy  of  the  merchant-class  to  drive  him 
against  his  will  into  the  war  with  Holland ;  and  though  the  Chancellor 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Five  Mile  Act  through  the  two  Houses  in  the 
teeth  of  Ashley's  protests,  the  calculations  of  his  enemies  were  soon 
verified.  The  failures  and  shame  of  the  war  broke  the  union  between 
Clarendon  and  the  Parliament ;  his  pride  and  venality  had  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ;  and  the  threat  of  an  impeachment 
enabled  Charles  to  gratify  his  long-hoarded  revenge  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  Chancellor  from  his  office,  and  by  an  order  to  quit  the  realm.  By 
the  exile  of  Clarendon,  the  death  of  Southampton,  and  the  retirement 
of  Ormond  and  Nicholas,  the  Cavalier  party  in  the  Council  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  the  section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presby- 
terians, and  which  under  the  guMance  of  Ashley  had  struggled  in 
vain  for  toleration  against  the  Churchmen  and  the  Parliament,  came 
to  the  front  of  affairs.  The  religious  policy  of  Charles  had  as  yet 
been  defeated  by  the  sturdy  Churchmanship  of  the  Parliament,  the 
influence  of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Presbyterians  as  a 
body  to  accept  the  Royal  "  indulgence  "  at  the  price  of  a  toleration 
of  Catholicism  and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  power  to  dispense  with 
Parliamentary  statutes.  But  there  were  signs  in  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  Parliament  and  in  its  break  with  the  Chancellor  that  the  policy 
of  persecution  had  been  overdone.  Charles  trusted  that  the  pressure 
put  on  the  Nonconformists  by  the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Five  Mile 
Act  would  drive  them  to  seek  relief  at  almost  any  cost,  and  he  again 
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proposed  a  general  toleration.  He  looked  to  Aslilcy  and  his  parly 
for  support.  Uut  iheir  temper  w.is  already  changed.  Instead  of 
toleration  they  pressed  for  a  union  of  Protestants  which  would  have 
utterly  foiled  the  King's  projects  ;  ,in(>  a  scheme  of  Protestant  com- 
prehension, which  hatl  been  approved'  by  the  moderate  divines  on 
both  sides,  by  Tiliotson  and  Stillingtlcet  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  by  Manton  and  Baxter  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconfor- 
Tnists,  was  laid  by  the  new  Minister  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  its  rejection  failed  to  bring  Ashley  and  his  party  back  to  their 
old  position.  They  were  still  for  toleration,  but  only  for  a  toleration 
the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to  Catholics,  "  in  respect  ihe  laws 
have  determined  the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  j-our  Majesty's  person  and  govemmcot."  The 
policy  of  the  Council  at  home  was  determined,  indeed,  by  the  look 
of  public  aliairs  abroad.  Lewis  had  quickly  shonn  the  real  cause  of 
the  tafjcrncss  with  which  he  had  pressed  on  the  Peace  of  Breda 
between  Ilngland  and  the  Dutch.  He  had  secured  the  non-inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which  shared  the  Spanish 
dominions  between  the  two  monarchs  in  case  the  King  of  Spain 
died  without  an  heir,  England,  as  he  believed,  was  held  in  cheek 
by  Charles,  and  Holland  was  too  exhausted  by  the  late  war  to  interfere 
alone.  On  the  very  day  therefore  on  which  the  treaty  was  signed 
he  sent  in  his  formal  el.iinis  on  the  Low  Countries;  his  army  ai 
once  look  the  field,  and  the  fall  of  six  fortresses  without  resistance  lefl 
'J'urenne  master  of  Flanders.  Holland  at  once  protested  and  armed 
but  it  could  do  nothing  without  aid,  and  its  apjieal  to  England  re- 
niaincd  unanswered.  Lewis  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
English  neutrality.  He  offered  to  admit  England  to  a  share  in  the 
eventual  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  assign  to  her  the 
American  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown,  if  she  would  assent 
his  schemes  on  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  was  already,  in  fact, 
engaged  in  secret  negotiations  on  this  basis,  but  the  projects  of 
the  King  were  soon  checked  by  the  threatening  tone  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  attitude  of  his  own  ministers.  To  Ashley  and 
his  followers  an  increase  of  the  French  power  seemed  dangerous 
to  English  Protestantism.  Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  in  heart 
he  was,  thought  more  of  the  political  interests  of  England,  and 
of  the  invariable  resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elizabeth's  day  to 
keep  the  French  out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholi 
Ijiwis,  warned  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  wi 
by  oRcrs  of  peace  on  moderate  terms,  while  he 
"  1  am  turning  over  in  my  head  things  that  ; 

and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  they  may  cost."  Three 
armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Spain,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
when  Arlington  despatched  Sir  William  Temple  to  the  Hague,  and 
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the  signature  of  .1  Triple  Alliance  between   England,   Holland,  and 
Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms  he  had  ofTered  as  a  blind,  t 
forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelli;. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  ;rreatcr  popularity  than  the  Triple  Allbnce, 
"  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  says  Popys,  "that  hath  been  dom 
since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory  Drydcn  counted 
r  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that  "  the  Triple  Uond  he 
broke."  In  form  indeed  (he  Alliance  simply  bound  Lewis  to  adhere  lo 
terms  of  peace  proposed  by  liimself,  and  those  advantageous  tena^ 
But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utterly  mined  his  plans.  It  brougbt 
about  that  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  u  hich,  as  he  felt  io 
stinctivcly,  his  ambition  would  dash  itself  in  vain.  It  ^as  Arlington' 
aim  to  make  the  Alliance  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation ;  and 
he  tried  not  only  to  perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  n-ithin  it  the  Smsi 
Qintons,  the  Empire,  and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  » 
foiled;  but  the  "Triple  llond"  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  which  at  last  saved  EtLropc.  To  England  it  at  once  brought 
back  the  reputation  which  she  had  lust  since  the  death  of  CromwcIL  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policj'  of  n  league  with  the  Pro- 
testant powers  of  the  North  a«  a  security  against  the  aggression  of  tlK 
Catholic  powers  of  the  South.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  action 
England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  1,,'wis,  as  the  energy  and  si 
cess  of  Holland.  That  "  a  nation  of  hhi.[ikee]icrs"  (for  Lewis  appiAii 
the  phrase  to  Holland  long  before  .\".x[;iilfon  applied  it  to  England! 
should  have  foiled  his  plans  at  the  very  moment  of  their  realization, 
"stung  him,"  he  owned,  "10  the  quick."  If  he  refrained  tram  sst 
instant  attack  it  was  to  nurse  a  surer  revenge.  His  steady  aim  durin; 
the  three  years  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to 
isolate  the  United  Provinces,  to  bring  about  again  the  neutrality  of  the 
Empire,  to  break  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  anJ  ' 
securing  Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the  idle 
goodwill  of  Brandenburg  and  Spain.  His  diplomacy  was  evcrynheie 
successful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful  as  with  Enijiand.  ChMl«  * 
had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the  success  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  abandoned  his  policy,  and  he  ■'■ 
resolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  part  in  realizing  it '  It  was  clear  thai 
little  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  his  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholi« 
and  the  Nonconformists,  and  from  this  moment  he  surrendered  him- 
self utterly  to  France.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  whca 
he  declared  to  Lewis  his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
offensive  and  defensive.  He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  king- 
dom who  desired  such  a  league,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  bis 
desire,  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  ministers.  Hb  minis- 
ters, indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  over  to  his  schemes  or  f"  oiitwit. 
Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Oifford,  were  L»;..i  ■ 
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heart  like  the  King  ;  and  ihey  were  summoned,  wilh  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  aheady  secretly  embraced  Catholicism,  to  a  conference  in 
which  Charles,  after  pledging  them  to  secresy,  declared  himself  a 
Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  estabUshing  the 
Catholic  religion  in  his  realm.  It  was  resolved  by  the  four  to  apply 
to  Lewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose;  and  Charles  proceeded  to  seek  from 
the  King  a  "protection,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  French  ambassador, 
"  of  which  he  has  always  hoped  to  feel  the  powerful  effects  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  of  changing  the  present  state  of  religion  in  England 
for  a  better,  and  of  establishing  his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain 
bis  subjects  in  the  obedience  they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare 
his  religion,  and  Co  join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  Lewis 
would  grant  him  a  subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a 
secret  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  year  1670  at  Dover  between 
Charles  and  his  sister  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  pro- 
vided that  Charles  should*  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  in  case 
of  any  disturbance  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported 
by  a  French  army  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land  force, 
but  bearing  the  chief  burthen  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  condition  of  an 
annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs.  In  the  event  of  the  King 
of  Spain's  death  without  a  son,  Charles  promised  to  support  France 
in  her  claims  upon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than  that 
Arlington,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  to  all  save 
Arlington  and  Clifford  the  King's  change  of  religion  or  his  political 
aims  remained  utterly  unknown.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  party  in  the  Royal  Council  which  repre- 
sented the  old  Presbyterians,  of  Ashley  or  Lauderdale  or  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  it  was  possible  to  trick 
them  into  approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by  playing  on  their  desire 
B)r  a  toleration  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  announcement  of  the 
Ring's  Catholicism  was  therefore  deferred ;  and  a  scries  of  mock 
negotiations,  carried  on  through  Buckingham,  ended  in  the  conclu- 
^on  of  a  sham  treaty  which  was  communicated  to  Lauderdale  and 
to  Ashley,  a  treaty  which  suppressed  all  mentioji  of  the  religious 
changes  or  of  the  promise  of  French  aid  in  bringing  ihem  about,  and 
Simply  stipulated  for  a  joint  war  against  the  Dutch.  In  such  a  war 
there  was  no  formal  breach  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  the  Triple 
Alliance  only  provided  against  an  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
*nd  Ashley  and  his  colleagues  were  lured  into  assent  to  it  in  1671  by 
tbe  promise  of  a  toleration  on  their  own  terms.  Charles  in  fact  yielded 
fhe  point  to  which  he  had  hitherto  clung,  and,  as  Ashley  demanded, 
[Promised  that  no  Catholic  should  be  benefited  by  the  Indulgence;    The 
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Sic.  til.      brti^in  once  stnick,  and  his  ministers  DUtvittcd,  it  only  remained  fo 

Cham  k;;     Charles  to  outvrft  his  Parliament    A  large  subsidy  was  demanded  ftr 

-rni       I  the  fleet,  under  the   pretext  of  upholding  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 

1M7-     i'^''   subsidy  m-as  no  sooner  granted  than  the  two   Houses  were 

IsraT     !  joumed.    Fresh  supplies  were  obtained  by  closing  the  Exchequer  and 

—       I  suspending — under  Clifford's  advice — the  payment  of  either  principil 

or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to  the  public  Treasury.    The  measure 

I  spread  bankruptcy  among  half  the  goldsmiths  of  London  ;  but  it  ms 

'  followed  in  1671  by  ore  yet  more  startling,  the  Declaration  of  Indul' 

I  genec.     By  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  powers  the  King  ordered  "  that 

all  manner  of  penal  laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical  against   whatevc 

I  sort  ofNonconformists  or  recusants  should  be  from  that  day  suspended,' 

■  and  gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents  save  Catholics,  whi) 
.  were  allowed  to  practise  their  religion  only  in  private  houses.    The 

■  effect  of  the  Declaration  went  far  10  justify  Ashley  and  his  coUeapio   , 
'  (if  anything  could  justify  their  course)  in  the  bargain  by  which  thcr 

purchased  toleration.  Ministers  returned,  after  years  of  banishmcol, 
1  to  their  homes  and  their  flacks.  Chapels  were  reopened.  The  gaols 
were  emptied.  Hunyan  left  his  prison  at  Bedford  ;  and  thousands  of 
Quakers,  who  had  been  the  especial  objects  of  persecution,  were  set 
free  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion. 
Tte  Vf»T  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed  by  a  dedati- 
HolUnil.  t'""  of  "'=''  against  the  Dutch  on  the  part  of  both  England  and  France; 
and  the  success  of  the  Allies  seemed  at  first  complete.  The  Ftendi 
anny  passed  the  Rhine,  overran  three  of  the  States  without  oppositjoi 
and  pushed  its  outpos'Cs  (o  within  sight  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  ou)t 
.  by  skill  imd  desperate  courage  that  the  Dutch  ships  under  De  Rnyta 
held  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York  at  bay  in  an  obstioilt 
battle  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  The  triumph  of  the  English  caUnrt 
'  was  shown  in  the  elevation  of  the  leaders  of  both  its  parties.  Asbkf 
'  was  made  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Clifford  bccauK 
Lord  Treasurer.  But  the  Dutch  were  saved  by  the  pride  with  iriiidi 
'  Lewis  rejected  their  offers  of  submission,  and  by  the  approach  i 
,  winter  which  suspended  his  operations.  The  plot  of  the  tM 
[Courts  hung  for  success  on  the  chances  of  a  rapid  surprise;  and 
'  with  the  appointment  of  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Dutch  army  all  chance  of  a  surprise  was  over.  Y<wat 
as  he  was,  William  of  Orange  at  once  displayed  the  cool  counjic 
and  tenacity  of  his  race.  "Do  you  not  sec  your  country  is  lost?' 
asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  sent  to  negoliateit 
the  Hague.  "There  is  a  sure  way  never  to  see  it  lost,"  replied  Williami 
"and  that  is,  to  die  in  the  last  ditch."  The  unexpected  delay  forced  w 
Charles  a  fresh  assembly  of  the  Parliament ;  for  the  supplies  which  bt 
had  so  unscrupulously  procured  were  already  exhausted,  while  the 
iciosing  of  the  Treasury  had  shaken  all  credit  and  rendered  it  imposuUc 
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to  raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  in  1673  to  appeal  to  the  Cooimons,  Sb 
but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of  angry  distrust  The  war,  uQpopu-  (^ 
lar  as  it  was,  they  left  alone.  What  overpowered  all  other  feelings  was  -. 
a  vague  sense,  which  we  know  now  to  have  been  justified  by  the  facts,  ^J 
that  liberty  and  religion  were  being  unscrupulously  betrayed.  There  1( 
was  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  nation  was  in 
Catholic  hands.  The  Duke  of  York  was  believed  to  be  in  heart  a 
Papist,  and  he  was  in  command  of  the  fieet.  Catholics  had  been 
placed  as  officers  in  the  force  which  was  being  raised  for  the  war  in 
Holland,  and  a  French  general,  the  Count  of  Schomberg,  had  been  sent 
to  take  command  of  it.  Lady  Casllemaine,  the  King's  mistress,  paraded 
her  conversion  ;  and  doubts  were  fast  gathering  over  the  Protestantism 
of  the  King,  There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  a  plot  was  on  foot 
for  the  establishment  of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the  war 
and  the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot  The  change  of  temper  in 
the  Commons  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  &om  that 
time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell  and  Cavendish  and 
Sir  William  Coventry  at  its  head,  a  party  which  sympathiied  with  the 
Nonconformists  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duly  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  how- 
ever, all  parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The  Commons  resolved 
"  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended  but 
by  consent  of  Parliament,"  and  refused  suppUes  till  the  Declaration 
was  recalled.  The  King  yielded  ;  but  the  Declaration  was  no  sooner 
recalled  tlian  a  Test  Act  was  passed  through  both  Houses  without 
Opposition,  which  required  from  everyone  in  the  civil  and  military 
employment  of  the  State  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  riles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Clifford  at 
once  coubsellcd  resistance,  and  Buckingham  talked  flightily  about 
bringing  the  army  to  London,  but  Arlington  saw  that  all  hope  of 
tarrying  the  "  great  plan  "  through  was  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles 
to  yield.  A  dissolution  was  the  King's  only  resource,  but  in  the  temper  | 
of  the  nation  a  new  Parliament  would  have  been  yet  more  vi.olent  than 
the  present  one  ;  and  Charles  sullenly  gave  way.  No  measure  has 
ever  brought  about  more  startling  results.  The  Duke  of  York  owned 
hiinscii  a  Cathohc,  and  resigned  his  office  as  Lord  High  Admiral. 
Throngt.  of  excited  people  gathered  round  the  Lord  Treasurer's  house 
at  the  news  that  Chfiord,  too,  had'  owned  to  being  a  Catholic  and  had 
laid  down  his  staff  of  office.  Their  resignation  was  followed  by  that 
of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  army  and  the  civil  service  of  the  Crown. 
On  public  opinion  the  effect  was  wonderful  "  1  dare  not  wrile  all  the 
strange  talk  of  the  town,"  says  Evelyn.  The  resignations  were  held  to 
have  proved  the  existence  of  the  dangers  which  the  Test  Act  had  been 
passed  to  meet    From  this  moment  all  trust  in  CbatUs  -««&  «)t.\ 
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■\  end.    "  The  King,"  Shaftesbury  said  bilteriy,  "  who  if  he  h 
Cahit.      *"  h^PPy  ^  to  ^^'^  I'**"  ^"^  ^  private  gentleman  had  t 
\%j%.      passed  for  a  man  of  good  parts,  excellent  breeding,  and  well 
1S7S-        hath  now,  being  a  Prince,  brought  his  affairs  to  that  pass  that 
a  person  in  the  world,  man  or  won:ai),  that  dares  rely  upoi 
put  any  confidence  in  his  word  or  friendship." 


Scctlsn  IV — Duiby.    1679— ie7a. 

JAiiliffriHa.—Xi  before.     Mr.  Christie's  "  Life  of  Shafleibuiy,"  s 
in  lome  respects  a  saccessful  defence,  of  th;it  statesman's  career, 
fresh  light  cm  the  policy  of  (he  Whig  party  during  this  period.] 


The  one  man  in  England  on  whom  the  discovery  of  the 
perfidy  fell  with  the  most  crushing  effect  was  the  Chancellc 
Shaftesbury,  Throughout  his  life  Ashley  Cooper  had  piqued 
a  penetration  which  read  the  characters  of  men  around  h 
a  political  instinct  which  discerned  every  coming  chang 
self-reliance  was  wonderful.  In  mere  boyhood  he  saved  hi 
from  the  greed  of  his  guardians  by  boldly  appealing  in  person 
I  who  was  then  Attorney- General.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Oj 
,  organized  a  rebellion  cj  the  freshmen  against  the  oppressive 
which  were  enforced  by  the  senior  men  of  his  college,  and  su 
I  in  abolishing  them.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  member  of  th 
I  PartiamenL  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  p; 
I  the  King!  but  in  the  tnidst  of  the  Royal  successes  he  fore 
[  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause,  passed  to  the  Parliament,  attached 
I  to  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  and  became  member  of  the 
!  of  State.  A  temporary  disgrace  during  the  last  years  of  the 
torate  only  quickened  him  to  a  restless  hatred  which  dii 
I  to  bring  about  its  fall.  We  have  already  seen  his  bitter  in 
against  the  dead  Protector,  his  intrigues  with  Monk,  and  the  act 
I  which  he  took,  as  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  King' 
:  Charles  rewarded  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  with  prom 
a  foremost  share  in  the  Royal  Councils.  Ashley  was  then  a 
,  forty,  and  under  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  famous,  in  H) 
I  contemptuous  phrase,  as  "  the  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  sq 
train  ;"  but  he  was  no  sooner  a  minister  of  Charles  than  h 
himself  into  the  debauchery  of  the  Court  with  an  ardour  wh 

i  prised  even  his  master.  "  You  are  the  wickedest  dog  in  Enj 
laughed  Charles  at  some  unscrupulous  jest  of  his  councillor's, 
subject.  Sir,  I  believe  I  am!"  was  the  unabashed  reply.  I 
debauchery  of  Ashley  was  simply  a  mask.  He  was,  in  (ict,  tei 
.  by  nature  and  haUl,  ani  Vw  A\-lvealth  rendered  any  great 
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ipossible.  Men  soon  found  that  the  courtier  who  lounged  in  Lady 
istlemaine's  boudoir,  or  drank  and  jested  with  Sedley  and  Bucking- 1  -otxvr 
im,  was  a  diligent  and  able  man  of  business.  "  He  is  a  man,"  says  [  isrc- 
e  putzled  Pepys,  three  years  after  the  Restoration,  "of  great  busi-|  1*7*> 
;ss,  and  yet  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  too."  His  rivals  were  as 
ivious  of  the  ease  and  mastery  with  which  he  dealt  with  questions  of 
laacc,  as  of  the  "nimble  wit"  which  won  the  favour  of  the  King. 
ven  in  later  years  his  industry  earned  the  grudging  praise  of  his  cne- 
ies.  Dr^-den  owned  that  as  Chancellor  he  was  "  swift  to  despatch  and 
isy  of  access,"  and  wondered  at  the  restless  activity  which  "  refused  i 
s  age  the  needful  hours  of  resL"  His  activity  indeed  was  the  more 
onderful  that  his  health  was  utterly  broken.  An  accident  in  early , 
Lys  left  behind  it  an  abiding  weakness,  whose  traces  were  seen  in  ' 
e  furrows  which  seared  his  long  pale  face,  in  the  feebleness  of  his  I 
;alth,  and  the  nervous  tremor  which  shook  his  puny  frame.  The 
pigmy  body"  seemed  "fretted  to  decay"  by  the  "fiery  soul"  within 
But  pain  and  weakness  brought  with  them  no  sourness  of  spirit, 
shiey  was  attacked  more  unscrupulously  than  any  statesman  save 
''alpiolc  ;  but  Burnet,  who  did  not  love  him,  owns  that  he  was  never 
tter  or  angry  in  speaking  of  his  assailants.  Even  the  wit  with 
hich  he  crushed  them  was  commonly  good-humoured.  "  When  will 
ni  have  done  preaching  ? "  a  bishop  murmured  testily,  as  Shaftesburj' 
as  speaking  In  the  House  of  Peers.  "  When  I  am  a  bishop,  my 
3rd  ! "  was  the  laughing  reply. 

As  a  statesman  Ashiey  not  only  stood  high  among  his  contemporaries  -i;;^^; — 
3m  his  wonderful  readiness  and  industry,  but  he  stood  far  above  |!rii^, 
em  in  his  scorn  of  personal  profit.  Even  Dryden,  while  raking 
gether  every  fault  in  the  Chancellor,  owns  that  his  hands  were  clean. 
s  a  political  leader  his  position  was  to  modem  eyes  odd  enough.  In 
ligion  he  was  at  best  a  Deist,  with  some  fanciful  notions  "  that  after 
;at&  our  souls  lived  in  stars,"  and  his  life  was  that  of  a  debauchee, 
lit,  Deist  and  debauchee  as  he  was,  he  represented,  as  we  have  seen, 
e  Presbyterian  and  Nonconformist  party  in  the  Royal  Council, 
c  was  the  steady  and  vehement  advocate  of  toleration,  but  his 
ivocacy  was  based  on  purely  political  grounds.  He  saw  that  pcr- 
cution  would  fail  to  bring  back  the  Dissenters  to  the  Church,  and 
at  the  eflbrt  to  recall  them  only  left  Protestants  disunited  and  -nt 
e  mercy  of  their  enemies.  But  in  the  temper  of  England  after  ihe ' 
estoration  he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  toleration  save  from  the  j 
ilicy  of  the  King.  Wit,  debauchery,  rapidity  in  tlic  despatch  ofj 
isincss,  were  all  used  as  means  to  keep  Charles  firm  in  his  plans  | 
■  toleration,  and  to  secure  him  as  a  fi'iend  in  the  struggle  which  j 
shley  carried  on  against  the  intolerance  of  Clarendon.  Charles,  as  i 
e  have  seen,  had  his  own  game  to  play  and  his  own  reasons  for 
otecting  Ashley  during  his  vehement  but  fruitless  struggle  against  1 
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the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  dissidents.  Fortune  at  last  smiled  on  the  unscrupuloa 
ability  with  which  he  entangled  Clarendon  in  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Dulch  war  of  1664,  and  took  Eidvantagc  of  the  alienation  of  die 
Parliament  to  ensure  his  fall  Of  the  yet  more  unscrupulous  barBiin 
which  followed  we  have  already  spoken.  Ashley  bought,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
Nonconformists,  and  freedom  of  worship  for  all  dissidents,  at  the  price 

consent  to  the  second  attack  on  Holland ;  and  he  was  looked  m 
by  the  public  at  large  as  the  minister  most  responsible  both  for  the 
measures  he  advised  and  the  measures  he  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
But   while  facing  the  gathering  storm  of  unpopularitj-  Ashley  lejrnl 

moment  of  drunken  confidence  the  secret  of  the  King's  leligioa 
He  owned  to  a  friend  "his  trouble  at  the  black  cloud  which  wiS  ' 
gathering  over  England ;"  but,  troubled  as  he  was,  he  still  bdieva)  ' 
himself  strong  enough  to  use  Charles  for  his  own  purposes,  Hij  i 
acceptance  of  the  Chancellorship  and  of  the  Earldom  of  Shaficsbuiy, 
as  well  as  his  violent  defence  of  the  war  on  opening  the  Parliament 
identified  him  yet  more  with  the  Royal  ptolicy.  It  was  at  this  momcnl, 
if  we  credit  a  statement  of  doubtful  authority  in  itself  but  whidi 
squares  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  course,  that  he  learnt  froa 
Arlington  the  secret  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Whether  this  were  so, 
or  whether  suspicion,  as  in  the  people  at  large,  deepened  into  certainiTi 
Shaftesbury  saw  he  had  been  duped.  To  the  biiterness  of  such  a 
discovery  was  added  the  bitterness  of  having  aided  in  schemes  whid 
he  abhorred.  His  change  of  policy  was  rapid  and  complete.  He 
suddenly  pressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgeoct 
Alone  among  his  fellow-ministers  he  supported  the  Test  Act  with  «tB- 
ordinary  vehemenca  His  success  in  displacing  James  and  CliffoBl 
and  in  creating  a  barrier  against  any  future  Cathohc  projects,  gan 
him  hopes  of  revenging  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  bin 
by  forcing  his  policy  on  the  King.  For  the  moment  indeed  Charid 
was  helpless.  He  found  himself,  as  he  had  told  Lewis  long  befm 
alone  in  his  realm.  The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  unanimouilr 
by  both  Houses.  Even  the  Nonconformists  deserted  him,  ami 
preferred  persecution  to  the  support  of  his  plans.  The  dismissal  of 
the  Catholic  officers  made  the  employment  of  force,  if  he  ever  cw 
templated  it,  impossible,  while  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war  robbed 
htm  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Prince  d 
Orange  had  at  last  roused  the  stubborn  eaei^  of  his  countryma. 
The  French  conquests  on  land  were  slowly  won  back,  aad  at  sea 
the  fleet  of  the  allies  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  seamanship  of 
De  Ruyter.  Nor  was  William  less  successful  in  diplomacy  than  in 
war.  The  House  of  Austria  was  at  last  roused  to  action  by  the 
dangei  which  threateoed  Europe  and  its  tmton  with  the  United 
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Provinces  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Shaftesbury 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  threw 
himself  into  hearty  alliance  with  the  Country  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prince  Rupert,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  "  great  Parliament  men,"  back  to  tlie  Royal 
Council.  It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  influence  that  Charlw  attributed 
the  dislike  which  the  Commons  displayed  to  the  war,  and  their 
refusal  of  a  grant  of  supplies  for  it  until  fresh  religious 
were  devised.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that  an  address  w 
scntcd  by  both  Houses  against  the  plan  of  marrying  Jami 
Catholic  princess,  Mary  of  Modena.*  But  the  projects  of  Shaftesbury 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  act  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  King.  The  Houses  were  no  sooner  prorogued  in  November 
than  the  Chancellor  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

"  It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buckling  on  my  sword,' 
Shaftesbury  is  Said  to  have  replied  to  the  Royal  bidding ;  and,  though 
the  words'were  innocent  enough,  for  the  sword  was  part  of  the  usual 
dress  of  a  gentleman  which  he  must  necessarily  resume  when  he  laid 
aside  thegoren  of  the  Chancellor,  thej- were  taken  as  convcyinga  covert 
threat.  He  was  still  determined  to  force  on  the  King  a  peace  with 
the  Slates.  But  he  looked  forward  to  the  dangers  of  the  future  with 
even  greater  anxiety  than  to  those  of  the  present.  The  Duke  of  York, 
the  successor  to  the  throne,  had  owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  almost 
everyone  agreed  that  securities  for  the  national  religion  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  his  accession.  But  Shaftesbury  saw,  and  it 
is  his  especial  merit  that  he  did  see,  that  uith  a  king  like  James,  con- 
vinced of  his  Divine  Right  and  bigoted  in  his  religious  fervour, 
securities  were  valueless.  From  the  first  he  determined  to  force  on 
Charles  his  brother's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  his  resolve  was 
justified  by  the  Revolution  which  finally  did  the  work  he  proposed  to 
do.  Unhappily  he  was  equally  determined  to  fight  Charles  with 
weapons  as  vile  as  his  own.  The  result  of  Cliflbrd's  resignation,  of 
James's  acknowledgment  of  his  conversion,  had  been  to  destroy  all 
belief  in  the  honesty  of  public  men.  A  panic  of  distrust  had  begun. 
The  fatal  truth  was  whispered  that  Charles  himself  was  a  Catholic.  In 
spite  of  the  Test  Act,  it  was  suspected  that  men  Catholics  in  heart  still 
held  high  office  in  the  State,  and  we  know  that  in  Arlington's  case  the 
suspicion  was  just.  Shaftesbury  seized  on  this  public  alarni,  stirred  above 
all  by  a  sense  of  inability  to  meet  the  secret  dangers  which  day  after 
day  was  disclosing,  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  began 
fanning  the  panic  by  tales  of  a  Papist  rising  in  London,  and  of  a  coming 
Irish  revolt  with  a  French  army  to  back  it.  He  retired  to  his  house  in 
the  City  to  find  security  against  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed, 
he  said,  to  cut  his  throat  Meanwhile  he  rapidly  organized  the  Country 
party  in  the  Parliament,  and  placed  himself  openly  at  its  head.    An. 
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address  for  the  removal  of  ministers  "  piopishly  affected  or  othcmise 
obnoxious  or  dangerous  "  was  presented  on  the  reassembling  of  the 
Houses  in  1674,  and  the  rcfusnl  of  supplies  made  a  continuance  of  the 
war  impossible.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  prevent  all  Catholics  from 
approaching  the  Court,  in  other  words  for  removing  James  from  the 
King's  Councils.  A  far  more  important  bill  was  that  of  the  Protestant 
Securities,  which  was  pressed  by  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  and  Carlisle,  tht 
leaders  of  the  new  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  which 
enacted  that  any  prince  of  the  blood  should  forfeit  his  ri^ht  to  the 
Crown  on  his  marriage  with  a  Catholic.  The  bill,  which  was  the  first 
sketch  of  the  later  Exclusion  BiU,  failed  to  pass,  but  its  failure  left  the 
Houses  excited  and  alarmed,  Shaftesbury  was  busy  intriguing  in  the 
City,  corresponding  with  WiUiam  of  Orange,  and  pressing  for  a  warwiilt 
France  which  Charles  could  only  avert  by  an  appeal  to  Lewis,  a  suh- 
sidy  from  whom  enabled  him  to  prorogue  the  ParliamenL  But  Charles 
saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  give  way,  "  Things  have  turned  out 
ill,"  he  said  to  Temple  with  a  burst  of  unusual  petulance,  "  but  had  I 
been  well  served  I  might  have  made  a  good  business  of  it."  His  conces- 
sions however  were  as  usual  complete.  He  dismissed  Buckingham  and 
Arlington.  He  made  peace  with  the  Dutch.  But  Charles  was  never 
more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  be  had  already 
resolved  on  a  new  policy  by  which  the  efforts  of  Shaftesbury  might  be 
held  at  bay.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  his  reign  he  liad  clung  to  a 
system  of  balance,  had  pitted  Churchman  against  Nonconformist,  and 
Ashley  against  Clarendon,  partly  to  preserve  his  own  independence,  and 
partly  with  a  view  of  winning  some  advantage  to  the  Catholics  from  dM 
political  strife.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  had  enabled  Clarendon  to 
baflle  the  King's  attempts  ;  and  on  his  fall  Charles  felt  strong  cnou^ 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  prcser\'e  a  political  bal.-incc,  and  bad 
thrown  himself  on  the  support  of  Lewis  and  the  Nonconformists  ii 
his  new  designs.  But  the  new  policy  broke  down  like  the  old.  The 
Nonconfonnists  refused  to  betray  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and 
Shaftesbury,  their  leader,  was  pressing  on  measures  which  would 
rob  Catholicism  of  (he  hopes  it  had  gained  from  the  conversion  of 
Janies.  In  straits  like  these  Charles  resolved  to  win  back  the  Com- 
mons by  boldly  adopting  the  policy  on  which  the  House  was  set 
The  majority  of  its  members  were  still  a  mass  of  Cavalier  Church- 
men, who  regarded  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  a  dependant  of  Arlington's, 
as  their  representative  in  the  Royal  Councils.  The  King  had 
already  created  Osborne  Earl  of  Danby,  and  raised  him  to  the  pod 
of  Lord  Treasurer  in  Clifford's  roem.  In  1674  he  frankly  adopted 
the  policy  of  his  party  in  the  Parliament, 

The  polic/  of  Danby  was  simply  that  of  Clarendon.  He  hadaD 
Clarendon's  love  of  the  Church,  his  equal  hatred  of  Popeiy  and  UitsenI, 
bis  high  notions  of  the  prerogative  tempered  by  a  faith  i&  Parliament 
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and  the  law.  The  union  between  the  Church  and  the  Crown  was  ratified 

in  a  conference  between  Danby  and  the  bishops  at  Lambeth  ;  and  its 
first  fruits  were  seen  in  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  againf;t 
conventicles,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  Catholics  from  Court  The  Lady 
Mary,  the  eldest  child  of  James,  was  confirmed  by  the  King's  orders  as 
a  Protestant,  while  the  Parliament  which  was  assembled  in  1675  was 
assured  that  the  Test  Act  should  be  rigorously  enforced.  The  change 
in  the  Royal  policy  came  not  a  moment  too  soon.  As  it  was,  the  aid  of 
the  Cavalier  party  which  rallied  round  Danby  hardly  saved  the  King 
from  the  humihalion  of  being  forced  to  recall  the  troops  he  still  main- 
tained in  the  French  ser\'ice.  To  gain  a  majority  on  this  point  Danby 
was  forced  to  avail  himself  of  a  resource  which  from  this  lime  played 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  an  important  part  in  English  politics.  He 
bribed  lavishly.  He  was  more  successful  in  winning  back  the  majority 
of  the  Commons  from  their  alliance  with  the  Countryparty  by  reviving 
the  old  spirit  of  religious  persecution.  He  proposed  that  the  test  which 
had  been  imposed  by  Clarendon  on  municipal  officers  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  functionaries  of  the  State  ;  that  every  member  of  either 
House,  every  magistrate  and  public  officer,  should  swear  never  to  take 
arrns  against  the  King  or  to  "  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the  Protestant 
religion  now  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Government  in  Church  and  State  as  it  is  by  law  established." 
The  Bill  was  forced  through  the  Lords  by  the  bishops  and  the  Cavalier 
party,  and  its  passage  through  the  Commons  was  only  averted  by  a 
quarrel  on  privilege  between  the  two  Houses  which  Shaftesbury  dex- 
terously fanned  into  flame.  On  the  other  hand  the  Country  party 
remained  strong  enough  to  refuse  supplies.  Eager  as  they  were  for 
the  war  with  France  which  Danby  promised,  the  Commons  could  not 
trust  the  King  ;  and  Danby  was  soon  to  discover  how  wise  their  distrust 
had  been.  For  the  Houses  were  no  sooner  prorogued  than  Charles 
revealed  to  him  the  negotiations  he  had  been  all  the  while  carry- 
ing on  with  Lewis,  and  required  him  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which,  on 
consideration  of  a  yearly  pension  guaranteed  on  the  part  of  France, 
the  two  sovereigns  bound  themselves  to  enter  into  no  engagements 
with  other  powers,  and  to  lend  each  other  aid  in  case  of  rebellion 
in  their  dominions.  Such  a  treaty  not  only  bound  England  to  depen- 
dence on  France,  but  freed  the  King  from  all  Parliamentary  control. 
But  his  minister  pleaded  in  vain  for  delay  and  for  the  advice  of  the 
Council.  Charles  answered  his  entreaties  by  signing  the  treaty  with 
his  own  hand.  Danby  found  himself  duped  by  the  King  as  Shaftes- 
bury had  found  himself  duped ;  but  his  bold  temper  was  only  spurred 
to  fresh  plans  for  rescuing  the  King  from  his  bondage  to  Lewis.  To 
do  this  the  first  step  was  to  reconcile  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
which  met  in  1676  after  a  prorogation  of  fifteen  months.  The 
Country  party  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  reconciliation,  but  Dant-jl, 
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resolveJ  lo  break  its  strenglli  by  measures  of  unscrupulous  ^-j^nr.  fa 
which  i.  blunder  of  Shaftesburj-'s  gave  an  opportunity.  Shafitesboii 
despaired  of  bringing  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  as  it  had  hea 
fifteen  years  before  in  a  moment  of  religious  and  political  reactiok,  lo 
anv  steady  opposition  to  the  Crown,  He  had  already  moved  an  addiW 
for  a  dissolution  ;  and  he  now  urged  that  as  a  statute  of  Edtrard  fte 
Third  ordained  that  ParliameTils  should  be  held  "  once  a  year  « 
oftcncr  if  need  be,"  the  Parliament  by  Ihc  recent  prorogation  of  i 
year  and  a  half  had  censed  legally  to  exist.  The  Triennial  Act  ik- 
prived  such  an  argument  of  any  force.  But  Danby  represented  it 
as  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  the  Lords  at  his  bidding  torn- 
mittcd  its  supporters,  Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  Salisbtirj'.  and  WTur- 
ton,  to  the  Tower  in  1677.  AVhtIc  the  Opposition  cowered  undertht 
blow,  Danby  pushed  on  a  measure  which  was  designed  to  win 
alarmed  Churchmen  to  confidence  in  the  Crown,  By  the  bill  for  tbt 
Security  of  the  Church  it  was  provided  that  on  the  succession  of  J 
king  not  a  member  of  the  Esiabhshed  Church  the  appointment  i 
bishops  should  be  vested  in  the  existing  prelates,  and  that  the  King^ 
children  should  be  placed  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury, 

f  The  bill  ho\i-cver  failed  in  the  Commons  ;  and  a  grant  of  supplf 
was  only  obtained  by  Danby's  profuse  bribery.  The  progress  of  ilic 
war  abroad,  indeed,  was  rousing  panic  in  England  faster  than  Daoli*' 
could  allay  it.  The  successes  of  the  French  arras  in  Flanders,  and 
a  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Omnge  at  Cassel  stirred  the  whole  couotti 
to  a  cry  for  war.  The  House  of  Commons  echoed  the  cry  in  m 
address  to  the  Crown  ;  but  Charles  parried  the  blow  by  demanding^ 
supply  before  Ihc  war  was  declared,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Kill 
suspicious  House  prorogued  the  Parliament.  Fresh  and  larger  lub- 
sidies  from  France  enabled  him  \n  continue  this  prorogation  far  sewn 
months.  But  the  silence  of  the  Parliament  did  little  to  silence  ihe 
country  ;  and  Danby  took  advantage  of  the  popular  cry  for  wal  W 
press  an  energetic  course  of  action  on  the  King,  In  its  will  lo 
check  Krench  aggression  the  ISataliiN-  party  was  as  earnest  as  llK 
Puritan,  and  Danby  aimed  at  redeeming  his  failure  at  home  by  unit- 
ing the  Parliament  through  a  vigorous  policy  abroad.  As  uscal| 
Charles  gave  way.  He  was  himself  for  the  moment  uneasy  at  the 
appearance  of  the  French  on  the  Flemish  coast,  and  he  owned 
that  "  he  could  never  live  at  ease  with  his  subjects  "  if  Flanders  were 
abandoned.  He  allowed  Danby,  therefore,  to  press  on  both  patlief 
the  necessity  for  mutual  concessions,  and  to  define  the  new  attitude  ti 
England  by  a  step  which  was  to  produce  results  far  more  momentous 
than  any  of  which  either  Charles  or  his  minister  dreamed.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  suddenly  invited  to  England,  and  wedded  to  Maiy, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  Duke  of  York.    As  the  King  was  diildless. 
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and  James  had  no  son,  Maiy  was  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown. 
The  marriage  therefore  promised  a  dose  political  union  in  the  fiiture 
with  Holland,  and  a  corresponding  opposition  to  the  ambition  of 
France.  With  the  country  it  was  popular  as  a  Protestant  match,  and 
as  ensuring  a  Protest-"-  successor  to  James.  Lewis  was  bitterly 
angered  ;  he  rejected  the  English  propositions  of  peace,  and  again  set 
his  army  in  the  field.  Danby  was  ready  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  English  ambassador  from  Paris  was  followed  in 
1678  by  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament.  A  warlike  speech  from  the 
throne  was  answered  by  a  warlike  address  from  the  House,  supplies 
were  voted,  and  an  army  raised.  But  the  actual  declaration  of  war 
still  failed  to  appear.  While  Danby  threatened  war,  Charles  was 
busy  turning  the  threat  to  his  own  profit,  and  gaining  time  by 
prorogations  for  a  series  of  base  negotiations.  At  one  stage  he  de- 
manded from  Lewis  a  fresh  pension  for  the  next  three  years  as  the 
price  of  his  good  offices  with  the  allies.  Danby  stooped  10  write  the 
demand,  and  Charles  added,  "  This  letter  is  written  by  my  order,  C.R," 
A  force  of  three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  landed  at  Oslend  ; 
but  the  allies  were  already  broken  by  their  suspicions  of  the  King's  real 
policy,  and  Charles  soon  agreed  for  a  fresh  pension  to  recall  the  bri- 
gade. The  bargain  was  hardly  struck  when  Lewis  withdrew  the  terms 
of  peace  he  had  himself  offered,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  England  had 
ostensibly  retired  from  the  scene.  Danby  at  once  offered  fresh  aid  to  the 
allies,  but  all  failh  in  England  was  lost  One  power  after  another 
gave  way  to  the  new  French  demands,  and  the  virtual  victory  of  Lewis 
was  secured  in  July,  1678,  by  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  not  only  left  France  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
but  it  left  Charles  the  master  of  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  levied 
for  the  war  he  refused  to  declare,  and  with  nearly  a  million  of  French 
money  in  his  pocket.  His  course  had  roused  into  fresh  hfe  the  old 
suspicions  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  a  secret  plot  with  Lewis  for  the  ruin  of 
English  freedom  and  of  English  religion.  That  there  was  such  a  plot 
we  know  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  party  mounted  as  fast  as  the 
panic  of  the  Protestants.  Coleman,  the  secretary  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  a  busy  intriguer,  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  real 
plans  of  the  King  and  of  his  brother  to  induce  him  to  beg  for  money 
from  Lewis  in  the  work  of  furthering  them  by  intrigues  in  the  Parliament. 
A  passage  from  his  letter  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  hopes  which 
were  stirring  among  the  hotter  Cathohcs  of  the  time.  "  They  had  a 
mighty  work  on  their  hands,"  he  wrote,  "no  less  than  the  conversion  of 
three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent 
heresy  which  had  so  long  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
world.  Success  would  give  the  greatest  blow  to  the  Protestant  religion 
that  it  had  received  since  its  birth."  The  letter  was  secret  ;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  known,  and  the  alarm  grew  fast    Mean- 
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while  one  of  the  vile  impostors  who  are  always  tlirown  to  the  surlace 
at  times  of  great  public  a^tation  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  general  alann  by  the  invention  of  a  Popish  plot.  Tlius  Oates,  a 
Baptist  minister  before  the  Restoration,  a  curate  and  navy  chaplain 
after  it,  but  Iel\  penniless  by  his  infamous  character,  had  sought  bread 
in  a  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  had  been  received  into  Jesuit 
houses  at  ValtadoUd  and  St.  Omcr.  While  he  remained  there,  he 
leaml  the  fact  of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  in  London,  which 
was  probably  nothing  but  the  usual  congregation  of  the  order.  On  his 
expulsion  for  misconduct  this  single  fact  widened  in  his  fertile  brain 
into  a  plot  for  the  subversion  of  Protestantism  and  the  death  of  the 
King.  His  story  was  laid  before  Charles,  and  received  with  cool 
incredulity ;  but  Oates  made  affidavit  of  its  truth  before  a  London 
magistrate,  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  at  last  managed  to  appear 
before  the  Council.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  trusted  with  letters 
which  disclosed  the  Jesuit  plans.  They  were  stirring  rebellioD  in 
Ireland  ;  in  Scotland  they  disguised  themselves  as  Cameronians ;  in 
England  their  aim  was  to  assassinate  the  King,  and  to  leave  the 
throne  open  to  the  Papist  Duke  of  York.  But  no  letters  appeared  to 
support  these  monstrous  charges,  and  Gales  would  have  been  dis- 
missed with  contempt  but  for  the  seiiure  of  Coleman's  correspondence. 
His  letters  gave  a  new  colour  to  the  plot.  Danby  himself,  conscioas 
of  the  truth  thai  there  were  designs  which  Charles  dared  not  avor, 
was  shaken  in  his  rejection  of  the  disclosures,  and  inclined  to  tise 
them  as  weapons  to  check  the  King  in  his  Catholic  policy.  But 
a  more  unscrupulous  hand  had  already  seized  on  the  growing  panic 
Shaftesburj',  released  after  a  long  imprisonment  and  desperate  of  other 
courses,  threw  himself  into  the  plot.     "  Let  the  Treasurer  cry  as  loud 

he  pleases  against  Popery,"  he  laughed,  "  I  will  cry  a  note  louder.' 

t  no  crj-  was  needed  to  heighten  the  popular  frenzy  from  the 
when  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate  before  whom 
Oates  had  Laid  his  information,  was  found  in  a  field  near  London  with 
un  through  his  heart.  His  death  was  assumed  to  be 
murder,  and  the  murder  to  be  an  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  "  stifle  the 
plot."  A  solemn  funera!  added  to  public  agitation  ;  and  the  two 
Houses  named  committees  to  investigate  the  charges  made  by  Oates. 

In  this  investigation  Shaltcsbury  took  the  lead.  Whatever  his 
personal  ambition  may  have  been,  his  public  aims  in  all  that  followed 
and  far-sighted.  He  aimed  at  forcing  Charles  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament  and  appeal  again  to  the  nation.     He  aimed  at  forcing 

Charles  a  ministry  which  should  break  his  dependence  on  Franct 
and  give  a  constitutional  turn  to  his  policy.  He  saw  that  no  guaranty 
would  really  avail  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  soi-ereign,  and  he 
aimed  at  excluding  James  from  the  throne.  But  in  pursuing  these  aini 
he  rested  wholly  on  the  plot.     He  fanned  the  popular  panic  by  accept- 
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ingwithout  question  some  fresh  depositions  in  which  Oates  charged  five 
Catholic  peers  with  part  in  the  Jesuit  conspiracy.  The  peers  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  two  thousand  suspected  persons  were  hurried 
to  prison.  A  proclamation  ordered  every  Catholic  to  leave  London. 
The  trainbands  were  called  to  arms,  and  patrols  paraded  through  the 
streets,  to  guard  against  the  Catholic  rising  which  Oates  declared  to 
be  at  hand.  Meanwhile  Shaftesbury  turned  the  panic  to  political 
account  by  forcing  through  Parliament  against  the  fierce  opposition  of 
the  Court  parly  a  bill  which  excluded  Catholics  from  a  seat  in  either 
House.  The  exclusion  remained  in  force  for  a  century  and  a  half; 
but  it  had  really  been  aimed  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Shaftes- 
bury was  defeated  by  a  proviso  which  exempted  James  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  The  plot  too  which  had  been  supported  for 
four  months  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Oates,  tiegan  to  hang  Are  ;  but  a 
promise  of  reward  brought  forward  a  villain,  named  Bedloe,  with  tales 
beside  which  those  of  Oates  seemed  tame.  The  two  informers  were 
now  pressed  forward  by  an  infamous  rivalry  to  stranger  and  stranger 
revelations.  Bedloe  swore  to  the  existence  of  a  plot  for  the  landing 
of  a  Papist  army  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Oates 
capped  the  revelations  of  Bedloe  by  charging  the  Queen  herself,  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  with  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  murder  her 
husband.  Monstrous  as  such  charges  were,  they  revived  the  waning 
freniy  of  the  people  and  of  the  two  Houses.  The  peers  under  arrest 
were  ordered  to  be  impeached.  A  new  proclamation  enjoined  the 
arrest  of  every  Catholic  in  the  realm.  A  scries  of  judicial  murders 
began  with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Coleman,  which  even  now 
can  only  be  remembered  with  horror.  But  the  alarm  must  soon 
have  worn  out  had  it  only  been  supported  by  perjury.  What  gave 
force  to  the  false  plot  was  the  existence  of  a  true  one.  Coleman's 
letters  had  won  credit  for  the  perjuries  of  Oates,  and  a  fresh  dis- 
covery now  won  credit  for  the  perjuries  of  Bedloe.  The  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  Edward  Montagu,  returned  home  on  a  quar- 
rel with  Danby,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
spite  of  the  seizure  of  his  papers  laid  on  ihe  table  of  the  House 
the  despatch  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Lewis,  demanding  pay- 
ment of  the  King's  services  to  France  during  the  late  negotiations. 
The  House  was  thunderstruck;  for,  strong  as  had  been  the  general 
suspicion,  the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  England  on  a  foreign  power 
had  never  before  been  proved.  Danby's  name  was  signed  to  the 
despatch,  and  he  was  at  once  impeached  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
But  Shaftesbury  was  more  eager  to  secure  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament  than  to  punish  his  rival,  and  Charles  was  resolved  to 
prevent  at  any  price  a  trial  which  could  not  fail  to  reveal  the  disgrace- 
ful secret  of  his  foreign  poUcy.  Charles  was  in  fact  at  Shaftesbury's 
mercy,  and  the  bargain  for  which  Shaftesbury  had  been  playing  bad 
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Hlrrti-  I  topped,  and  the  King  promised  that  a  new  Parliament  should  be 
■viT.      i  summoned,  and  a  new  ministiy  called  into  office. 
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When  the  Parliament  met  in  March,  1679,  the  King's  pledge  was 
redeemed  by  the  dismissal  of  Danhy  from  his  post  of  Treasurer,  and 
the  constitution  of  a  new  ministry.  Shaftesbury,  as  its  most  important 
member,  became  President  of  the  Council  The  chiefs  of  the  Countrr 
party.  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Cavendish,  took  their  seats  at  the  board 
with  Lords  Holies  and  Roberts,  the  older  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  which  had  merged  in  the  general  Opposition. 
I  Savilc,  Lord  Halifax,  rs  yet  known  only  as  a  keen  and  ingenions 
speaker,  entered  the  ministry  in  the  train  of  his  own  connection. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  while  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Capel,  two  of  tht 
most  popular  among  the  Country  leaders,  went  to  the  Treasury,  Th« 
recall  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
from  his  embassy  at  tlic  Hague  to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State, 
proniiscd  a  foreign  policy  whicli  would  again  place  England  hi^ 
among  the  Europiean  powers.  Temple  returned  with  a  plan  of 
administration  which,  fruiUess  as  it  directly  proved,  is  of  great 
importance  as  marking  the  silent  change  which  was  passing  over 
the  Constitution.  Like  many  men  of  his  time,  he  was  equally  alarmed 
at  the  power  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Parliament,  In  moments 
of  national  excitement  the  power  of  the  Houses  seemed  irresistible. 
They  had  overthrown  (Clarendon.  They  had  overthrown  Clifford  and 
the  Cabal.  They  had  just  overthrown  Danby.  But  though  they  were 
strong  enough  in  the  end  to  punish  ill  government,  they  showed  no 
power  of  securing  good  government  or  of  permanently  influencing  the 
policy  of  the  Crown.  For  nineteen  years,  in  fact,  with  a  Parliament 
always  sitting,  Charles  had  had  it  all  bis  own  way.  He  had  made 
war  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  he  had  refused  to  make  war 
when  the  nation  demanded  it  While  every  Englishman  hated  France, 
he  had  made  England  a  mere  dependency  of  the  French  King,  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  as  it  was  afterwards  found,  was  a  very 
simple  one.  By  a  change  which  we  shall  have  to  trace,  the  Ministry 
has  now  become  a  Committee  of  State-officers,  named  by  the  majoiitf 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  iH 
representatives  in  either  House,  whose  object  in  accepting  office  is  to 
do  the  will  of  that  majority.    So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  itself  represents   the  more   powerful  current  of  publii 
opinion  it  is  clear  that  such  an  arrangement  makes  gover 


e  reflection  of  the  national  will, 
may  seem  to  us,  it  had   as  yet  occurred  t 


t  obvious  as  such 
>  English 
Even  to  Temple  the  one  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Royal  Comidi  to  its  older  powers.  This  body,  composed  as  it 
was  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Court,  the  Royal  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries,  and  a  few  nobles  specially  summoned  to  it  by  the  sove- 
reign, formed  up  to  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  sort  of  delibera- 
tive assembly  to  which  the  graver  matters  of  public  administration 
were  commonly  submitted  by  the  Crown.  A  practice,  however,  of 
previously  submitting  such  measures  to  a  smaller  body  of  the  more 
important  councillors  must  always  have  existed  ;  and  under  James 
this  secret  committee,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Cabala  or  Cabal, 
began  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the  Council  itself.  In  the  large  and 
balanced  Council  which  was  formed  af^er  the  Restoration  all  real 
power  rested  wilh  the  "  Cabala  "  of  Clarendon,  Southampton,  Oimond, 
i^lonk,  and  the  two  Secretaries ;  and  on  Clarendon's  fall  these  were 
succeeded  by  Ciiflbrd,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauder- 
dale. By  a  mere  coincidence  the  initials  of  the  ktter  names  formed 
the  word  "  Cabal,"  which  has  ever  since  retained  the 
ing  their  unpopularity  gave  to  it.  The  effect  of  these  smaller 
committees  had  undoubtedly  been  to  remove  the  check  which  the 
larger  numbers  and  the  more  popular  composition  of  the  Royal 
Council  laid  upon  the  Crown.  The  unscrupulous  projects  which  made 
the  Cabal  of  Clifford  and  his  fellows  a  by-word  among  English- 
men could  never  have  been  laid  before  a  Council  of  great  peers  and 
hereditary  officers  of  Stale.  To  Temple  therefore  the  organiiation  of 
the  Council  seemed  to  furnish  a  check  on  mere  personal  government 
which  Parliament  was  unable  to  supply.  For  this  purpose  the  Cabala, 
or  Cabinet,  as  it  was  now  becoming  the  fashion  to  term  the  confidential 
committee  of  the  Council,  was  aboUshcd.  The  Council  itself  was 
restricted  to  thirt}-  members,  and  their  joint  income  was  not  to  fall 
below  ^£300,000,  a  sum  little  less  than  what  was  estimated  as  the 
income  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons.  A  body  of  great  nobles 
and  proprietors,  not  too  numerous  for  secret  deliberation,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  counterbalance  either  the  Commons  or  the  Crown,  would 
form.  Temple  hoped,  a  barrier  against  the  violence  and  aggression  of 
the  one  power,  and  a  check  on  the  mere  despotism  of  the  other. 

The  new  Council  and  the  new  ministry  gave  fair  hope  of  a  wise  and 
patriotic  government.  But  the  difficulties  were  still  great.  The  nation 
was  frenzied  with  suspicion  and  panic.  The  elections  to  the  new 
Parhament  had  taken  place  amidst  a  whirl  of  excitement  which  left 
no  place  for  candidates  of  the  Court ;  and  so  unmanageable  was  the 
temper  of  the  Commons  that  Shaftesbury  was  unable  to  carry  out  his 
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part  of  the  barg&in  with  Charles.  The  Commons  insisted  on  carrying 
the  impeachment  of  Danby  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  The  appointment 
of  the  new  ministry,  indeed,  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of  general  joy ; 
but  the  disbanding  of  the  army  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland  at  the  King's  command  failed  to  restore  public 
confidence.  At  the  boltom  of  the  panic  lay  the  dread  of  a  Catholic 
successor  to  the  throne,  a  dread  whicli  the  after  history  of  James  fully 
justified.  Shaftesbury  was  earnest  for  the  exclusion  of  James,  but  as 
yet  the  majority  of  the  Council  shrank  from  the  step,  and  supported 
a  plan  which  Charles  brought  forward  for  restraining  the  powers  of 
his  successor.  By  this  project  the  presentation  to  Church  livings  was 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  new  monarch's  hands.  The  last  ParUament  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  to  continue  to  sit ;  and  the  appointment  of  all 
Councillors,  Judges,  Lord- Lieutenants,  and  officers  in  the  fleet,  was 
vested  in  the  two  Houses  so  long  as  a  Catholic  sovereign  was  on  the 
throne.  The  extent  of  these  provisions  showed  the  pressure  which 
Charles  felt,  but  Shaftesbury  was  undoubtedly  right  in  setting  the  plan 
aside  as  at  once  insufficient  and  impracticable.  He  continued  to  advo- 
cate the  Exclusion  in  the  Royal  Council ;  and  a  bill  for  depriving  Jamei 
of  his  right  to  the  Crown,  and  for  devolving  it  on  the  next  Protes- 
tant in  the  line  of  succession  was  introduced  into  the  Commons  by 
his  adherents  and  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority.  It  was 
known  chat  Charles  would  use  his  influence  with  the  Peers  for  iu 
rejection.  The  Earl  therefore  fell  back  on  the  tactics  of  Pym,  h  bold 
Remonstrance  was  prepared  in  the  Commons.  The  City  of  London 
was  ready  with  an  address  to  the  two  Houses  in  favour  of  the  bill 
All  Charles  could  do  was  to  gain  time  by  the  prorogation  of  the 
Parliament  for  a  few  months. 

But  delay  would  have  been  useless  had  the  Country  party  remained 
at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the  House  of  Cotnmoni 
was  so  holly  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Exclusion  of  the  Duke 
that  union  among  the  patriot  ministers  must  in  the  end  bare  secuied 
it  and  spared  England  the  necessity  for  the  Revolution  of  l6B£. 
The  wiser  leaders  among  them,  indeed,  were  already  leaning  to  the 
very  change  which  that  Revolution  brought  about.  If  James  woe 
passed  over,  his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
stood  next  in  the  order  of  succession  ;  and  the  plan  of  Temple,  Esseif 
and  Halifax  was  to  bring  the  Prince  over  to  England  during  the 
prorogation,  to  introduce  him  into  the  Council,  and  to  pave  his  way  to 
the  ila-one.  Unhappily  Shafiesburj-  was  contemplating  a  very  diffcrew 
course.  For  reasons  which  still  remain  obscure,  he  distrusted  tf* 
Prince  of  Orange.  His  desire  for  a  more  radical  change  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  maxin  ascribed  to  him  that  "a  bad  title  mate 
a  good  king."  But  whatever  were  his  motives,  be  had  resohcd 
to  set  aside  the  claim  of  both   James  and  his  children,  and  to 
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place  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  the 
eldest  of  the  King's  bastards,  a  weak  and  wonhless  profligate  in 
temper,  but  popular  through  his  personal  beauty  and  his  reputation  for 
bravery.  He  had  just  returned  in  triumph  from  suppressing  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  out  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  the  western 
shires ;  and  the  tale  was  at  once  set  about  of  a  secret  marriage 
between  the  King  and  his  mother  which  would  have  made  him  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne.  Shaftesbury  almost  openly  espoused  his  cause. 
He  pressed  the  King  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Guards,  which 
would  have  put  the  only  military  force  in  Monmouth's  hands.  Left  '' 
all  alone  in  this  course  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues,  the  Earl  '■ 
threw  himself  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Plot.  The  prose-  ■ 
cution  of  its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on.  Three  Catholics  were 
hanged  in  London.  Eight  priests  were  put  to  death  in  the  country. 
Pursuivants  and  informers  spread  terror  through  every  Popish  house-  ■ 
hold.  Shaftesbury  counted  on  the  reassembling  of  the  Parliament  to 
bring  all  this  terror  to  bear  upon  the  King.  But  Charles  had  already 
seized  on  the  breach  which  the  Earl's  policy  had  made  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Country  party.  He  saw  that  Shaftesbury  was  unsupported  by  any , 
of  his  colleagues  save  Russell.  To  Temple,  Essex,  or  Halifax  it : 
seemed  possible  to  bring  about  the  succession  of  Mary  without  any 
violent  revolution  ;  but  to  set  aside,  not  only  the  right  of  James,  but . 
the  right  of  his  Protestant  children,  was  to  ensure  a  civil  war.  The 
influence,  however,  of  Shaftesbury  over  the  Commons  promised  a 
speedy  recognition  of  Monmouth,  and  Temple  could  only  meet  this  by 
advising  Charles  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

Shaftesbury's  anger  vented  itself  in  threats  that  the  advisers  of  this 
dissolution  should  pay  for  it  with  their  heads.  The  danger  was  brought 
home  to  them  by  a  sudden  illness  of  the  King  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
ruin  if  Monmouth  should  succeed  in  his  design  drew  the  moderate 
party  in  the  Council,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  the  alarm  which  Essex  and  Halifax  feh  at  the  threats  of; 
Shaftesbury  which  made  them  advise  the  recall  of  James  on  the  t 
King's  illness  ;  and  though  the  Duke  again  withdrew  to  Edinburgh  on  ! 
his  brother's  recovery,  the  same  ministers  encouraged  Charles  to  send 
Monmouth  out  of  the  country  and  to  dismiss  Shaftesbury  himself  from  ' 
the  CounciL  The  dismissal  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle  to  whose . 
danger  Charles  was  far  from  blinding  himself.  What  had  saved  him  . 
till  now  was  his  cynical  courage.  In  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  panic  | 
of  the  Plot  men  "wondered  to  see  him  quite  cheerful  amidst  such  an  i 
intricacy  of  troubles,"  says  the  courtly  Reresby,  "  but  it  was  not  in  his  i 
nature  to  think  or  perplex  himself  much  about  anything."  Even  in  | 
the  heat  of  the  tumult  which  followed  on  Shaftesbury's  dismissal. 
Charles  was  seen  fishing  and  sauntering  as  usual  in  Windsor  Park. 
But  closer  observers  than  Reresby  saw  beneath  this  veil  of  indolent  I 
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new  danger,  ''  From  this  time,"  sayt  I 
Burnet,  "  his  temper  was  observed  to  change  very  visibly."  He  became 
in  fact  "  sidlen  and  thoughtful  ;  he  saw  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  strangt 
sort  of  people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor  frightened."  But 
he  faced  the  danger  with  his  old  unscrupulous  coolness.  He  reopened 
secr.t  negotiations  with  France.  Lewis  was  as  alarmed  as  Charles  him- 
self at  the  warlike  temper  of  the  nation,  and  as  anxious  to  prevent  ihc 
assembly  of  a  Parli.^ment ;  but  the  terms  on  which  he  offered  a  subsidy 
humiliating  even  for  the  King's  acceptance.  The  failiBt 
forced  him  to  summon  a  new  Parliament ;  and  the  terror,  whidi 
Shaftesbury  was  busily  feeding  with  new  talcs  of  massacre  and  inva- 
sion, returned  members  even  more  violent  than  the  members  of  tbi 
House  he  had  just  dismissed.  Even  the  Council  shrank  from  dx 
King's  proposal  to  prorogue  this  Parliament  at  its  first  meeting  it 
1680,  but  Charles  persisted.  Alone  as  he  stood,  he  was  firm  in  hit 
resolve  to  gain  time,  for  Time,  as  he  saw,  was  working  in  his  favom. 
The  tide  of  public  sympathy  was  beginning  to  turn.  The  perjury  i 
Gates  proved  too  much  at  last  for  the  credulity  of  juries  ;  and  tfe 
acquittal  of  four  of  his  victims  was  a  sign  that  Ihc  paoic  was  begicniae 
to  ebb.  A  far  stronger  proof  of  this  was  seen  in  the  inmtense  effcrts 
which  Shaftesbury  made  to  maintain  it.  Fresh  itiformers  TC)^ 
brought  forward  to  swear  to  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  E»ri 
himself,  and  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  consptradei 
of  his  fellow  Papists.  A  paper  found  in  a  meal-tub  was  produced  » 
evidence  of  the  new  danger.  Gigantic  torch-light  processions  pandei 
the  streets  of  London,  and  the  effigy  of  the  Pope  was  burnt  ainids 
the  wild  outer}'  of  a  ^ast  multitude. 

Acts  of  yet  greater  daring  showed  the  lengths  to  which  Shaftesbv 
was  now  ready  to  go.     He  had  grown  up  amidst  the  tumults  of  dri 
war,  and,  greyheaded  as  he  was,  the  fire  and  vehemence  of  his  e»iir 
days  seemed  to  wake  again  in  the  singular  recklessness  with  which  k 
drove  on  the  nation  to  a  new  struggle  in  amis.     In  1680  he  formed  i 
committee  for  promoting  agitation  throughout  the  country  ;  and  Ac 
petitions  which  it  drew  up  for  the  assembly  of  the  Parliament  woe 
sent  to  every  town  and  gr:ind  jury,  and  sent  back  again  with  thoufaadi 
of  signatures.    Monmouth,  in  spite  of  the  King's  orders,  returned  u 
Shaftesbury's  call  to  London  ;  and  a  daring  pamphlet  pointed  him  oK 
as  the  nation's  leader  in  the  coming  struggle  against  Popcr;  vA 
tyranny.     So  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  Council  that  the  ganisoiii>  J 
every  fortress  was  heki  in  readiness  for  jnstant  war.     Sut  the  dufff  I 
was  really  over.    The  tide  of  opinion  had  fairly  turned.    Acqaiw'  I 
followed  acquittal    A  reaction  of  horror  and  rentorse  u  the  cmdT  I 
which  had  huiried  victim  after  victim  to  the  gallows  succeeded  to  tk 
pitiless  frenzy  which  Shaftesbury  had  fanned  into  a  flames     AbijdB 
as  the  nation  was  for  a  Protestant  sovereign,  its  sease  of  Justice  leruud 
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against  the  wrong  threatened  to  James'  Protestant  children ;  and  every 
gentleman  in  the  realm  felt  insulted  at  the  project  of  setting  Mary 
aside  to  put  the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of  a  Royal  bastard. 
The  memory  loo  of  the  Civil  War  was  still  fresh  and  keen,  and  the 
rumour  of  an  outbreak  of  revolt  rallied  ■every  loyalist  round  the 
King.  The  host  of  petitions  which  Shaftesbury  procured  from  the 
counties  was  answered  by  a  counter  host  of  addresses  from  thou- 
sands who  declared  their  "  abhorrence  "  of  the  plans  against  the 
Crown.  The  country  was  divided  into  two  great  factions  of 
"  petitioners  "  and  "  abhorrers,"  the  germs  of  the  two  great  parties  (rf 
"  Whigs  "  and  "  Tories  "  which  have  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  our 
political  history  from  the  time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Charles  at  once 
took  advantage  of  this  turn  of  affairs.  He  recalled  the  Duke  of  York 
to  the  Court.  He  received  the  resignations  of  Russell  and  Cavendish, 
who  alone  In  the  Council  still  supported  Shaftesbury's  projects,  "with 
all  his  heart."  Shaftesbury  met  defiance  with  defiance.  Followed  by 
a  crowd  of  his  adherents  he  attended  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex, to  present  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  the  King's 
mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  a  national  nuisance,  while 
Monmouth  returned  to  make  a  progress  through  the  country,  and  won 
favour  everywhere  by  his  winning  demeanour.  Above  all,  Shaftesbury 
relied  on  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  elected  as  they  had  been  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  panic  and  irritated  by  the  long  prorogation  ;  and 
the  first  act  of  the  House  on  meeting  in  October  was  to  vote  that 
their  care  should  be  "to  suppress,  Popery  and  prevent  a  Popish 
successor."  Rumours  of  a  Catholic  plot  in  Ireland  were  hardly 
needed  to  push  the  Exclusion  Bill  through  the  Commons  without  a 
division;  and  even  the  Council  wavered  before  the  resolntc  temper  of 
their  opponents.  Temple  and  Essex  both  declared  themselves 
favour  of  the  E.tclusion.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Country  party,  only 
Lord  Halifax  now  remained  opposed  to  it,  and  his  opposition  simply 
aimed  at  securing  its  object  by  less  violent  means.  "  Mjr  Lord 
Halifax  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  the 
French  ambassador,  Batillon,  wrote  to  his  master,  "  and  what  he  s( 
to  be  doing  for  the  Duke  of  York  is  really  in  order  to  make  an  open- 
ing for  a  compromise  by  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  may  benefit." 
But  Charles  eagerly  seized  on  this  fatal  disunion  in  the  only  party 
which  could  effectively  check  his  designs.  He  dismissed  Essex  and 
Temple  and  backed  by  his  personal  influence  the  eloquence  of  Halifax 
in  bringing  about  the  rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  the  Lords. 
TTie  same  fate  awaited  Shaftesbury's  despairing  efforts  to  pass  a 
of  Divorce,  which  would  have  enabled  Charles  to  put  away  his  qo^n 
on  the  ground  of  barrenness,  and  by  a  fresh  marriage  to  give  a 
Protestant  heir  to  the  throne. 
Bold  as  the  King's  action  had  been,  it  rested  for  support  simply 
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the  change  in  public  fe«ling,  and  this  Shaftesbury  resolved  to  check 
and  turn  by  a  great  public  impeachment  which  would  revive  and  esta- 
blish the  genera]  belief  in  the  Plot.  Lord  Stafford,  who  from  his  age 
and  rank  was  looked  on  as  the  leadt^r  of  the  Catholic  party,  had 
lain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  the  first  outburst  of  popular  freoiv. 
He  was  now  solemnly  impeached  ;  and  his  trial  in  December  1680 
mustered  the  whole  force  of  infomiers  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  Catholic 
conspiracy  against  the  King  and  the  realm.  The  evidence  was  wortlv- 
less  ;  but  the  trial  revived,  as  Shaftesbury  had  hoped,  much  of  the  dd 
panic,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner  by  a  majority  of  his  peeis 
was  followed  by  his  death  on  the  scaffold.  The  blow  produced  its 
effect  on  all  but  Charles.  Even  Lord  Sunderland,  the  ablest  of  tlv 
new  ministers  who  had  succeeded  Temple  and  his  friends,  pressed  iht 
Kii^  to  give  way.  Halifax,  while  Still  firm  against  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  pressure  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
would  with  less  show  of  violence  have  as  completely  accomplished 
the  ends  of  an  exclusion  as  the  bill  itself,  a  measure  which  would  have 
taken  from  James  on  his  accession  the  right  of  veto  on  any  bill  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  the  right  of  negotiating  with  foreign  states,  orrf 
appointing  cither  civil  or  military  officers  save  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  The  plan  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  and  the  States  of  Holland  supported  it  by  pressing  Charles  U 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  subjects  which  would  enable  them 
to  check  the  peipetual  aggressions  which  France  had  been  making  oa 
her  neighbours  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.  But  deserted  as  hewai 
by  his  ministers,  and  even  by  his  mistress,  for  the  Duchess  of  Potts- 
moulh  had  been  cowed  into  supporting  the  exclusion  by  the  threats  of 
Shaftesbury,  Charles  was  determined  to  resist  every  project  whetberof 
exclusion  or  limitation.  On  a  refusal  of  supplies  he  dissolved  dK 
Parliament.  The  tnith  was  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  procuiiof 
the  aid  of  France.  Without  'the  knowledge  of  his  ministers  be  had 
renewed  his  secret  negotiations,  had  pledged  himself  to  withdraw  fma 
alliance  with  all  the  opponents  of  French  policy,  and  in  return  bad 
been  promised  a  subsidy  which  recruited  his  Treasury  and  again  rta- 
dered  him  independent  of  Parliaments.  With  characteristic  sabtiltr 
however  he  summoned,  in  March  16B1,  a  new  Parliament.  The  sniB- 
mons  was  a  mere  blind.  The  King's  one  aim  was  to  frighten  ik 
country  into  reaction  by  the  dread  of  civil  strife  ;  and  his  sununoos^ 
the  Parliament  to  Oxford  was  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  the  £^ 
loyalty  of  the  capital,  and  an  adroit  means  of  reviving  the  maaooB 
of  the  Civil  War.  With  the  same  end  be  ordered  bis  guards  to  ac- 
company him,  on  the  pretext  of  anticipated  disorder;  and  ShaftesbinT> 
himself  terrified  at  the  projects  of  the  Court,  aided  the  King^  ixsf^ 
by  appearing  with  his  followers  in  arras  on  the  plea  of  self-protectiin. 
The  violence  of  the  ParLament  played  yet  more  efiectually  into  t^ 
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King's  hands.  Its  members  were  the  same  as  those  who  had  been 
[turned  to  the  Parliament  he  had  just  dissolved,  and  their  temper  was 
more  vehement  than  ever.  Their  rejection  of  a  new  Limitation  Bill 
brought  forward  by  Halifax,  which  while  conceding  to  James  the  title 
3f  King  would  have  vested  the  actual  functions  of  government  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  alienated  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  of  the 
Country  party.  Their  attempt  to  revive  the  panic  by  impeaching  an 
informer,  FitzHarris,  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  defiance  of  the 
constitutional  rule  which  entitled  him  as  a  commoner  to  a  trial  by  his 
peers  in  the  course  of  common  law,  did  still  more  to  throw  public 
apinion  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  Shaftesbury's  course  rested  wholly 
an  the  belief  that  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  left  Charles  at  his  mercy, 
and  that  a  refusal  of  supplies  must  wring  from  the  King  his  assent  to 
the  exclusion.  But  the  gold  of  France  had  freed  the  King  from  his 
thraldom.  He  had  used  the  Parliament  simply  to  exhibit  himself  as  a 
sovereign  whose  patience  and  conciliatory  temper  was  rewarded  with 
nsult  and  violence ;  and  now  that  he  saw  his  end  accomplished,  he 
suddenly  dissolved  the  Houses  in  April,  and  appealed  in  a  Royal 
ieclaration  to  the  justice  of  the  nation  at  lai^e. 

The  appeal  was  met  by  an  almost  universal  burst  of  loyalty.  The 
"hurch  rallied  to  the  King;  his  declaration  was  read  from  every 
lulpit ;  and  the  Universities  solemnly  decided  that "  no  religion,  no  law, 
10  fault,  no  forfeiture,"  could  avail  to  bar  the  sacred  right  of  hereditary 
iuccession.  The  arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  a  charge  of  suborning  false 
witnesses  to  the  Plot  marked  the  new  strength  of  the  Crown.  London 
ndeed  was  stilt  true  to  him  ;  the  Middlesex  Grand  Jury  ignored  the 
Jill  of  his  indictment ;  and  his  discharge  from  the  Tower  was  wel- 
:omed  in  every  street  with  bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.  But  a  fresh 
mpulse  was  given  to  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  country  at  large  by 
:he  publication  of  a  plan  found  among  his  papers,  the  plan  of  a 
secret  association  for  the  furtherance  of  the  exclusion,  whose  members 
jound  themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  Parliament  even  after  its  pro- 
rogation or  dissolution  by  the  Crown.  Charles  pushed  boldly  on  in 
nis  new  course.  He  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  Church  by  renewing 
the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  The  Duke  of  York  returned 
in  triumph  to  St.  James's,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  so  manifest  that 
Lord  Sunderland  and  the  ministers,  who  had  wavered  till  now,  openly 
sought  the  Duke's  favour.  Monmouth,  who  had  resumed  his  progresses 
through  the  country  as  a  means  of  checking  the  tide  of  reaction,  was 
It  once  arrested.  A  daring  breach  of  custom  placed  Tories  in  1682 
u  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  packed  juries  they  nomi- 
nated left  the  hfe  of  every  exclusionisl  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
Shaftesbury,  alive  to  the  new  danger,  plunged  desperately  into  con- 
spiracies with  a  handful  of  adventurers  as  desperate  as  himself,  hid 
himself  in  the  City,  where  he  boasted  that  ten  thousand  "  brisk  boys  " 
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were  ready  to  appear  at  his  call,  and  urged  his  friends  to  lise  in  anns. 
But  their  delays  drove  him  to  flight ;  and  in  January  1683,  two  months 
after  his  arrival  in  Holland,  the  soul  of  the  great  leader,  great  from 
immense  enecgy  and  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius,  but 
whose  genius  and  energy  had  ended  in  wrecking  for  the  time  die 
fortunes  of  English  freedom  and  in  associating  the  noblest  of  caoMS 
with  the  vilest  of  crimes,  found  its  first  quiet  in  death. 


Baetton  VI.-Tha  SMOiut  Bttuurt  TttmsT'   ieSB-l«ea. 

\Atiihiiritia.—i:o  those  for  the  prevlotu  sections  we  may  add  Welwood's 
"Memoirs,"  Lutirell'i  "Di«y,"  and  above  oil  Lord  Macanloy's  "HUtoiy  a( 
England,"  dining  this  peiiod.] 


The  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  King.  His 
wonderful  sagacity  had  told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over  and 
further  resistance  useless.  But  the  Whig  leaders,  who  had  delayed  to 
rer  the  Earl's  call,  still  nursed  projects  of  rising  in  arms  ;  and 
more  desperate  spirits  wlio  had  clustered  round  him  as  be  lay 
hidden  in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots  of  assassination  and  in  a  plaik 
for  murdering  Charles  and  his  brother  as  they  passed  the  Rye-house 
1  their  road  from  London  to  Newmarket,  lioth  the  conspiracies 
were  betrayed,  and  though  they  were  wholly  distinct  from  one  another  the 
cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers  blended  them  into  ore.  Lord 
Essex,  the  last  of  an  ill-fated  race,  saved  himself  from  a  traitor's  deatli 
by  suicide  in  the  Tower.  Lord  Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge  ofshariog 
'  1  the  Rye-house  plot,  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The 
ame  fate  awaited  Algernon  Sidney.  Monmoalh  fled  in  terror  over 
sea,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  for  seditioo 
directed  against  his  followers.  In  1683  the  Constitutional  oppositioa 
which  had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check  lay  crushed  at  his  feet  A 
weaker  man  might  easily  have  been  led  into  a  wild  tyranny  by  the 
mad  outburst  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph.  On  the  very  day 
when  the  crowd  around  Russell's  scaffold  were  dipping  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  his  blood,  as  in  the  blood  of  a  martyr,  the  University 
of  Oxford  solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a  part  of  religion.  But  Chacles 
1  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  in  the  road  of  a  mere  tyranny. 
The  Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  mention  of  a  renewal 
of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  had  to  be  withdrawn  beibie 
the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was  careful  therefore  during  the 
few  years  which  remained  to  him  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  optn 
violation  of  public  law._  He  susptcnded  no  statute.  He  imposed  do 
tax  by  Royal  authority.  He  generally  enforced  the  Test  Act,  Nottung 
indeed  shows  mote  com^lttclY  how  great  a  work  the  Long  Parliament 
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d  done  than  a  survey  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  ."  The 
ng,"  Hallam  says  very  truly,  "  was  restored  to  nothing  but  what  the 
1  had  preserved  to  him."  No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the 
uses  which  the  patriots  of  1641  had  swept  away.  Parliament  was 
ntinually  summoned.  In  spite  of  its  frequent  refusal  of  supplies,  no 
empt  was  ever  made  to  raise  money  by  unconstitutional  means, 
le  few  illegal  proclamations  issued  under  Clarendon  ceased  with  his 
1,  No  effort  was  tnade  to  revive  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Conrt  of 
igh  Commission  ;  and  if  judges  were  senile  and  juries  somcti 
eked,  there  was  no  open  interference  with  the  course  of  justice. 
o  remarkable  points  freedom  had  made  an  advance  even  on  1641. 
om  the  moment  when  printing  began  to  tell  on  public  opinion,  it 
en  gagged  by  a  system  of  licences.  Tiie  regulations  framed  under 
cnry  the  Eighth  subjected  the  press  to  the  control  of  the  Star 
lamber,  and  the  Martin  Maiprelate  libels  brought  about  a  yet  moi 
ingent  control  under  Elizabeth.  Even  the  Long  Parliament  laid 
avy  hand  on  the  press,  and  the  great  remonstrance  of  Milton  in  k 
\xeopagiiica  "  fell  dead  on  the  ears  of  hisPuritanassociates.  But  the 
itutc  for  the  regulation  of  printing  which  was  passed  immediately 
:er  the  Restoration  expired  finally  in  1679,  and  the  temper  of  the 
irliament  g.tve  no  hope  of  any  successful  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
nsorship.  To  the  freedom  of  the  press  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
dcd  a  new  security  for  the  personal  freedom  of  every  Englishman. 
^inst  arbitrary  imprisonment  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
rliest  ages  by  a  famous  clause  in  the  Great  Charter.  No  free 
uld  be  held  in  prison  save  on  charge  or  conviction  of  crime  o 
bt ;  and  e\'ery  prisoner  on  a  criminal  charge  could  demand 
[ht  from  ihe  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  "  ha 
rpus,"  which  bound  his  gaoler  to  produce  both  the  prisoner  and  the 
irrant  on  which  he  was  imprisoned,  that  the  court  might  judge 
lether  he  was  imprisoned  according  to  law.  In  cases  however  of 
iprisonment  on  a  warrant  of  the  Royal  Council  it  had  been  some- 
nes  held  by  judges  that  the  writ  ccuild  not  be  issued,  and  under 
arendon's  administration  instances  had  in  this  way  occurred  of  im- 
isonment  without  legal  remedy.  But  his  fail  was  quickly  followed  by 
e  introduction  of  a  bill  to  secure  this  right  of  the  subject,  and  afker 
long  struggle  the  Act  which  is  known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
issed  finally  in  1679.  By  this  great  statute  the  old  practice  of  the 
IV  was  freed  from  all  difficulties  and  exceptions.  Every  prisoner 
mmittcd  for  any  crime  save  treason  or  felony  was  declared  entitled 
his  writ  even  in  the  vacations  of  the  courts,  and  heavy  penalties 
trc  enforced  on  judges  or  gaolers  who  refused  him  this  right 
very  person  committed  for  felony  or  treason  was  entitled  to  be 
leased  on  bail,  unless  indicted  at  the  next  session  of  gaol  delivery 
ter  his  commitment,  and  to  be  discharged  if  not  indicted  ai 
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which  followed    It  was  forbidden  under  the  heaviest  penalti« 
to  send  a  prisoner  into  any  places  or  fortresses  beyond  the  seas. 

GalliDg  to  the  Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles  made  no  attempt  U 
curtail  the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other.  But  while  cautious  to  avoid 
rousing  popular  resistance,  he  moved  coolly  and  resolutely  forward  on 
the  path  of  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax  pressed  fts 
energetic  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for  the  recall  of 
Monmouth,  or  for  the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliamenl.  Like  every  atha 
English  statesman  he  found  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  now  his 
work  was  done  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  office  but  left  without 
any  influence  in  the  government.  In  spite  of  his  remonstrances  the 
Test  Act  was  violated  by  the  teadmission  of  James  to  a  seat  in  the 
Council,  and  by  his  restoration  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  AdmtiaL 
Parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  Triennial  Act,  remained  unassembled 
during  the  remainder  of  the  King's  reign.  His  secret  alliance  with 
France  furnished  Charles  with  the  funds  he  immediately  uquired,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  customs  through  the  increase  of  English  conb 
merce  promised  to  give  him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were  preserved, 
would  save  him  from  the  need  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Commons.  All 
opposition  was  at  an  end.  The  strength  of  the  Country  party  had 
been  broken  by  the  reaction  against  Shaftesbury's  projects,  and  by  tli* 
flight  and  deaUi  of  its  more  prominent  leaders.  Whatever  strength  it 
retained  lay  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  these  were  now  attacked  b;r 
writs  of  "  quo  warranto,"  which  called  on  them  to  show  cause  iriif 
their  charters  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  on  the  ground  of  abuse  c^ 
their  privileges.  Afew  verdictson  the  side  of  the  Crown  brought  about 
a  general  surrender  of  municipal  liberties ;  and  the  grant  of  fresli 
charters,  in  which  all  but  u1tra<loyalists  were  carefully  excluded  from 
their  corporations,  placed  the  representation  of  the  boroughs  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Against  active  discontent  Charles  had  long 
been  quietly  providing  hy  the  gradual  increase  of  his  Guards^  The 
withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from  Tangier  enabled  him  to  raise  their 
force  to  nine  thousand  well-equipped  soldiers,  and  to  supplement  this 
force,  the  nucleus  of  our  present  standing  army,  by  a  reserve  of  sii 
regiments,  which  were  maintained,  till  they  should  be  needed  at  home, 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces.  Dut  great  as  the  danga 
really  was,  it  lay  not  so  much  in  isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the 
character  and  purpose  of  Cliarles  himself.  His  death  at  the  veijr 
moment  of  his  triumph  saved  English  freedom.  He  had  r^rained  h^ 
old  popularity,  and  at  the  news  of  his  danger  in  the  spring  of  1685 
crowds  thronged  the  churches,  praying  th<it  God  would  raise  him  Dp 
again  to  be  a  father  to  his  people.  The  bishops  around  his  bed  (dl  on 
their  knees  and  implored  his  blessing,  and  Charles  with  outstretched 
hands  tolcmnly  gave  it  to  them.    But  while  bis  subjects  were  prayinfi 
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and  his  bishops  seeking  a  blessiog,  the  one  anxiety  of  the  King  was  to 
die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  When  his  chamber  was  cleared 
a  priest  named  Huddlestan,  who  had  saved  his  life  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  received  his  confession  and  administered  the  last  sacra- 
ments. Charles  died  as  he  had  lived  :  brave,  witty,  cynical,  even 
in  the  presence  of  death.  Tortured  as  be  was  with  pain,  he  begged 
the  bystanders  to  forgive  him  for  being  so  unconscionable  a  time  in 
dying.    One  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hung  weeping  over 
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his  bed.  His  last  thought 
not,"  he  whisptered  to  his 
not  let  poor  Nelly  starve  ! " 

The  first  words  of  James  on' his  accession 
a  pledge  to  preserve  the  laws  inviolate,  and 
The  pledge  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  country  with  enthusiasm, 
the  suspicions  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 
"  We  have  the  word  of  a  King  ! "  ran  the  general  cry,  "  and  of  a  King 
who  was  never  worse  than  his  word."  The  conviction  of  his  brother's 
faithlessness  stood  James  in  good  stead.  He  was  looked  upon 
row,  impetuous,  stubborn,  and  despotic  in  heart,  but 
did  not  accuse  him  of  being  false.  Above  all  he  was  believed 
keenly  alive  to  the  honour  of  his  country',  and  resolute  to  free  it  from 
foreign  dependence.  It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  Parliamei 
the  Royal  revenue  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  King  ;  but  the  elections, 
swayed  at  once  by  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  by  the  command  of  the 
boroughs  which  the  surrender  of  their  charters  had  given 
Crown,  sent  up  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  James  failed  to  find 
a  man  who  was  not  to  his  mind.  The  question  of  religious  security 
was  waived  at  a  hint  of  the  Royal  displeasure.  A  revenue  of  nearly 
two  millions  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life.  All  that  was  wanted 
to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  country  into  fanaticism  was  supplied  by 
rebellion  in  the  north,  and  by  another  under  Monmouth  in  the  wes 
The  hopes  of  Scotch  freedom  had  clung  ever  since  the  Restoration  to 
the  house  of  Argjle.  The  great  Marquis,  as  we  have 
been  brought  to  the  block  at  the  Restoration.  His  son,  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle,  had  been  unable  to  save  himself  even  by  a  Lfe  of  singul; 
caution  and  obedience  from  the  ill-will  of  the  vile  politicians  who 
governed  Scotland.  He  was  at  last  convicted  of  treason  on  groundt 
at  which  every  English  statesman  stood  aghast.  "  We  should  no' 
hang  a  dog  here,"  Halifax  protested,  "  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
lord  Argylc  has  been  sentenced  to  death."  The  Earl  escaped  however 
to  Holland,  and  lived  peaceably  there  during  the  six  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles.  Monmouth  found  the  same  refuge 
Hague,  where  a  belief  in  his  father's  love  and  purpose  to  recall  him 
secured  him  a  kindly  reception  from  William  of  Orange.  But  the 
accession  of  James  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Ouke,  while 
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it  stirred  the  fanaticism  of  Argyleto  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  from 
the  rule  of  a  Popish  king.  Tbetwo  leaders  determined  to  appear  inanns 
in  England  and  the  North,  and  the  two  expeditions  sailed  within  afev 
days  of  each  other.  At^le's  attempt  was  soon  over.  His  clan  of  the 
Campbells  rose  on  his  landing  in  Cantyrc,  but  the  country  bad  been 
occupied  for  the  King,  and  quarrels  among  the  exiles  who  accom- 
panied him  robbed  his  effort  of  every  chance  of  success.  His  force 
scattered  without  a  fight ;  and  Argyle,  arrested  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  was  hurried  to  a  traitor's  death.  Monmouth  for  a  time  foond 
brighter  fortune.  His  popularity  in  the  west  was  great,  and  though  the 
gentry  held  aloof  when  he  landed  at  Lj'me,  the  fariners  and  traders 
of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  flocked  to  his'  standard.  The  clothier- towns 
of  Somerset  were  stili  true  to  the  Whig  cause,  and  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the  popular  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in 
flowers  which  wreathed  every  door,  as  well  as  in  a  train  of  young 
girls  who  presented  Monmouth  with  a  Bible  and  a  flag.  His  forces 
now  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  but  whatever  chance  of  success 
he  might  have  bad  was  lost  by  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  King. 
The  gentry,  still  true  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  William,  held  stub- 
bornly aloof,  while  the  Guards  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  militia  gathered  to  the  Royal  standard.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on 
Bristol  and  Bath,  Monmouth  fell  back  on  Uridgewatcr,  and  fluag 
himself  in  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1685,  on  the  King's  forces, 
which  lay  encamped  on  .Scdgcmoor.  The  surprise  failed  ;  and  the 
brave  peasants  and  miners  who  followed  the  Duke,  checked  in  their 
advance  by  a  deep  drain  which  crossed  the  moor,  were  broken  after  a 
short  resistance  by  the  Royal  horse.  Their  leader  ded  from  the  field, 
and  after  a  rain  effort  to  escape  from  the  realm,  was  captured  and 
sent  pitilessly  to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  firmer  loyalty ;  but  its  loyalty  was 
changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures  of  repression  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  Lord  Keeper,  a 
servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  protested  against  the  license  and  bloodshed 
in  which  the  troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  after  the  battle.  His  pro- 
test however  was  disregarded,  and  he  withdrew  broken-hearted  fioto 
the  Court  to  die.  James  was,  in  fact,  resolved  on  a  far  more  terrible 
vengeance ;  and  the  Chief-Justice  Jeffreys,  a  man  of  great  nattual 
powers  but  of  violent  temper,  was  sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by  a  series  of 
Judicial  murders  which  have  left  his  name  a  byword  for  cruelty.  Ttuee 
hundred  and  flfly  rebels  were  banged  in  the  "  Bloody  Cin»it,"  is 
Jeffreys  made  his  way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset  More  tbu 
e^t  hundred  were  sold  into  slavery  beyond  sea.  A  yet  larger 
number  were  whipped  and  imprisoned.  The  Queen,  the  maids  of 
honour,  the  courtiers,  even  the  Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit 
from  the  sale  of  pardons.    What  rpused  pity  above  all  were  Ac 
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cruelties  wreaked  upon  women.  Some  were  scourged  from  markct- 
town  to  market-town.    Mrs.  Lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Regicides, 

was  sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for  harbouring  a  rebel,  Elizabeth 
Gaunt,  for  the  same  act  of  womanly  charily,  was  burned  at  Tyburn. 
Pity  turned  into  horror  when  it  was  found  that  cruelty  such-  as  this  was 
avowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Even  the  cold  heart  of  General 
Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  victory  at  Sedgemoor  had  maiitly  been 
owing,  revoked  at  the  rvthlessness  with  which  James  turned  away 
from  a]i  appeals  for  mercy.  "This  marble,"  he  cried  as  he  struck  the 
chimney-piece  on  which  he  leant,  "  is  not  harder  than  the  King's 
heart."  But  it  was  soon  plain  that  the  terror  which  the  butchery  was 
meant  to  strike  into  the  people  was  part  of  a  larger  purpose.  The 
revolt  was  made  a  pretext  (or  &  vast  increase  of  the  standing  army. 
Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  silently  and  cautiously  raised  it  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  men ;  James  raised  it  at  one  swoop  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  employment  of  this  force  was  to  be  at  home,  not 
abroad,  for  the  hope  of  an  English  policy  in  foreign  affairs  had  already 
faded  away.  In  the  design  which  James  had  at  heart  he  could  look 
for  no  consent  from  Parliament;  and  however  his  pride revoltedagainst 
a  dependence  on  France,  it  was  only  by  French  gold  and  French 
soldiers  that  he  could  hope  to  hold  the  Parliament  permanently  at 
bay.  A  week  therefore  after  his  accession  he  assured  Lewis  that 
his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  equalled  that  of  Charles  himself. 
"  Tell  yo«r  master,"  he  said  to  the  French  ambassador,  "  that  without 
his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted, 
and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him,  about  everything."  The  pledge  of 
subservience  was  rewarded  with  the  promise  of  a  subsidy,  and  the 
promise:  wa9  received  with  expressions  of  delight  and  servility  which 
Charles  would  have  mocked  at 

Never  had  the  secret  league  ivith  France  seemed  so  fiill  of  danger 
to  English  religion.  Europe  had  long  been  trembling  at  the  ambition 
of  Lewis ;  it  was  trembling  now  at  his  bigotry.  He  had  proclaimed 
warfare  against  civil  liberty  in  his  attack  upon  Holland  ;  he  declared 
war  -It  this  moment  upon  religious  freedom  by  revoking  the  Edict  of; 
Nantes,  the  measure  by  which  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  his  abandon- 
ment of  Protestantism,  secured  toleration  and  the  free  exercise  ofi 
their  worship  for  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  had  been  respected  \ 
by  Richelieu  even  in  his  victory  over  the  Huguenots,  and  only  [ 
lightly  tampered  with  by  Mazarifi.  But  from  the  beginning  of  his ! 
reign  Lewis  had  resolved  tO'  set  aside  its  provisions,  and  his  rcvoca-  ] 
tion  of  it  in  1685  was-  only  the  natural  close  of  a  progressive  system  ^ 
of  persecution.  The  Revocatioa  was  followed  by  outrages  more  cruel  I 
than  even  the  bloodshed  of  Alva.  Dragoons  were  quartered  on 
Protestant  families,  women  were  flung  from  their  sick-beds  into  the  I 
streets,  children  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  to  be  brmight  119 
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Catholicism,  ministers  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  the 
royal  edicts,  which  forbade  even  flight  to  the  victims  of  these  horrible 
atrocities,  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  fled  over  the  borders, 
and  Hollajid,  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  were  filled  with  French 
exiles.  Thousands  found  refuge  in  England,  and  their  industry 
founded  in  the  lields  east  of  London  the  silk  trade  of  SpilaUields. 
But  while  Englishmen  were  quivering  with  horror  at  the  news  from 
France,  James  in  defiance  of  the  law  was  filling  his  new  army  with 
Catholic  officers.    He  dismissed  Halifaj;  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to 

plan  for  repealing  the  Test  Act,  and  met  the  Parliament  in  1686 
with  a  haughty  declaration  that  whether  legal  or  no  his  grant  of 
missions  to  Catholics  must  not  be  questioned,  and  a  demand 
of  supplies  for  his  new  troops.  Loyal  as  was  the  temper  of  the 
Houses,  their  alarm  at  Popery  and  at  a  standing  army  was  yet 
Stronger  than  their  loyally.  The  Commons  by  the  majority  of  a  single 
vote  deferred  the  grant  of  supplies  till  grievances  were  redressed, 
and  demanded  in  their  address  the  recall  of  the  illegal  conunissions. 
The  Lords  took  a  bolder  tone  ;  and  the  protest  of  the  bishops  against 
any  infringement  of  the  Test  Act  was  backed  by  the  eloquence  of 
Halifax.  But  both  Houses  were  at  once  prorogued.  The  King 
resolved  to  obtain  from  the  judges  what  he  could  not  obtain  A-om 
Parliament.  He  remodelled  the  bench  by  dismissing  four  judges  who 
refused  to  lend  themselves  to  his  plans  ;  and  their  successors  decided 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the  Royal 
army,  that  a  Royal  dispensation  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  Test 
Act.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  judges  asserted  the  right  rf 
the  Crown  to  override  the  laws ;  and  it  was  applied  by  James  with 
a  reckless  impatience  of  all  decency  and  self-restraint.  Cath^cs 
were  admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  without  stint,  and  (bui 
Roman  Catholic  peers  were  sworn  as  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
The  laws  which  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholic  priests  in  the  realm 
or  the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  worship  were  set  at  nought.  A 
gorgeous  chapel  was  opened  in  the  Palace  of  St  James  for  the  worshi|i 
of  the  King.  Carmelites,  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  appeared  in 
their  religious  garb  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a 
crowded  school  in  the  Savoy. 

The  quick  growth  of  discontent  at  these  acts  would  have  startled  a 
wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James  prided  himself  on  the  reckless  ' 
violence  of  his  procedure.  A  riot  which  took  place  on  the  opening  of 
a  fresh  Catholic  chapel  in  the  City  was  followed  by  the  cstablistunent 
of  a  camp  of  thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslow  to  overawe  the  ca[»taL 
The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow  in  England  was  shown  by 
the  course  he  was  following  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  In  Scotland  lie 
aaed  as  a  pure  despot.  He  placed  its  government  in  the  hands  of  two 
lords,  Metfort  and  Perth,  who  had  embraced  his  own  religion,  aod  pot 
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a  Catholic  in  command  of  Ihe  Castle  of  Edinbui^h.  Und^  Charles  the 
Scotch  Parliament  had  been  the  mere  creature  of  the  Crown,  but 
servile  as  were  its  members,  there  was  a  point  at  which  their  servility 
stopped.  When  James  baldly  required  from  them  the  toleration  of 
Catholics,  they  refused  to  pass  such  an  Act.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
King  tempted  them  to  consent  by  ihe  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  Eng- 
land. "Shall  wc  sell  our  God?"  was  the  indignant  reply.  James  at  once 
ordered  the  Scotch  judges  to  treat  all  laws  against  Catholics  as  null  and 
void,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed.  In  Ireland  his  policy  threw  ofTeven 
the  disguise  of  law.  Papists  were  admitted  by  the  King's  command  to 
the  Council  and  to  civil  offices.  A  Catholic,  Lord  Tyrconnell,  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  set  instantly  about  its  rc-organiiation  by 
cashiering  Protestant  officers  and  by  admitting  two  thousand  Catholic 
natives  into  its  ranks.  Meanwhile  James  had  begun  in  England  a 
bold  and  systematic  attack  upon  the  Church.  He  regarded  his  ecclesi- 
astical  supremacy  as  a  weapon  providentially  left  to  him  for  undoing 
the  work  which  it  had  enabled  his  predecessors  to  do.  Under  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  it  had  been  used  to  turn  the  Church  of  England  from 
Catholic  to  Protestant.  Under  James  it  should  be  used  to  turn  it  back 
again  from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  The  High  Commission  indeed 
had  been  declared  illegal  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  this 
Act  had  been  conRrmed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration.  But 
the  statute  was  roughly  set  aside.  Seven  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed in  i6S6  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  with  Jeffreys  at 
their  head  ;  and  the  first  blow  of  the  Commission  was  at  the  Bishop 
of  London.  James  had  forbidden  the  clergy  to  preach  against  Popery, 
and  ordered  Bishop  Compton  to  suspend  a  London  vicar  who  set  this 
order  at  deRance.  The  Bishop's  refusal  was  punished  by  his  own 
suspension.  But  the  pressure  of  the  Commission  only  drove  the  dergy 
to  a  balder  defiance  of  the  Royal  will.  Sermons  against  superstition 
were  preached  from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  two  most  famous  divines  of 
the  day,  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
host  of  controversialists  who  scattered  pamphlets  and  tracts  from  every 
printing  press. 

Foiled  in  his  direct  efforts  to  overawe  the  Church,  James  resolved  to 
attack  it  in  the  great  institutions  which  had  till  now  been  its  stronghold.  i 
To  secure  the  Universities  for  Catholicism  was  to  seiie  the  only 
training  schools  which  the  clergy  possessed.  Cambridge  indeed  escaped 
easily.  ^Benedictine  monk  who  presented  himself  with  Royal  letters 
recommending  him  for  the  degree  of  a  master  of  arts  was  rejected  on 
his  refusal  to  sign  the  Articles  :  and  the  V ice-Chancellor  paid  for  the 
rejection  by  dismissal  from  his  office.  But  a  far  more  violent  and 
obstinate  attack  was  directed  against  Oxford.  The  Master  of  Univer- 
sity College,  who  declared  himself  a  convert,  was  authorized  to  retain 
bis  post  in  defiance  of  the  law.     Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
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presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church.  Magdaten 
was  the  wealthiest  Oxford  College,  and  James  in  1687  recommended 
one  Farmer,  a  Catholic  of  infamous  life  and  not  even  qualified  by 
statute  for  the  office,  to  its  vacant  headship.  The  Fellows  remon- 
strated, and  on  the  rejection  of  their  remonstrance  chose  Hough,  one 
of  their  own  number,  as  their  President.  The  Commission  declared 
the  election  void ;  and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first  candidate,  re- 
commended a  second,  Parker,  Bishopof  Oxford,  a  Catholic  in  heart  and 
the  meanest  of  his  courtiers.  But  the  Fellows  held  stubbornly  to  flieii 
legal  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  visited  Oxford,  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  and  rated  them  as  they  knelt  before  him  btc 
schoolboys,  "  I  am  King,"  he  said,  "  1  will  be  obeyed  !  Go  to  yoor 
chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the  Bishop  !  Let  those  who  refuse  lotA 
to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my  hand  !  "  It  was  Wl 
that  to  give  Magdalen  as  well  as  Christ  Church  into  Catholic  handi 
was  to  turn  Oxford  into  a  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  King's  threals 
were  calmly  disregarded.  But  they  were  soon  carried  out.  A  spedji 
Commission  visited  the  University,  pronounced  Hough  an  inlnider,  st; 
aside  his  appeal  to  the  law,  burst  open  the  door  of  his  Presidents 
house  to  install  Parker  in  his  place,  and  on  their  refusal  to  submit  tte- 
prived  the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows 
was  followed  on  a  like  refusal  by  that  of  the  Uemies.  Parker,  who 
died  immediately  after  his  installation,  was  succeeded  by  a  Romin 
Catholic  bishop  in  partibus,  Bonaventure  Gitfard,  and  twelve  Catho- 
lics were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single  day. 

The  work  James  was  doing  in  the  Church  he  was  doing  «1th  a 
mad  a  recklessness  in  the  State.  Parliament,  which  had  been  tap 
silent  by  prorogation  alter  prorogation,  was  finally  dissolved  ;  and  tk 
King  was  left  without  a  check  in  his  defiance  of  the  law.  It  was  ia 
vain  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  gentry  stood  aloof  and  predidcd 
the  inevitable  reaction  his  course  must  bring  about,  or  that  Ranu 
itself  counselled  greater  moderation.  James  was  infatuated  wtthlbe 
success  of  his  enterprises.  He  resolved  to  show  the  world  that  ena 
the  closest  ties  of  blood  were  as  nothing  to  him  if  they  confiicted 
with  the  demands  of  his  faith.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde,  ibc 
daughter  of  Clarendon,  bound  both  the  Chancellor's  sont  to  his 
fortunes  ;  and  on  his  accession  he  had  sent  his  elder  brother-ii)-b*F 
Edwaid,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  nised 
the  yoimger,  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Tit*- 
surer.  But  Rochester  was  now  tokl  that  the  King  could  not  ^Mi 
entrust  so  great  a  charge  to  anyone  who  did  not  share  his  scBthDoits 
on  religion,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was  driven  fiem 
office.  His  brother,  Clarendon,  shared  his  fall  A  Catholic,  Lotd 
Bellasys,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  put  into 
commission  after  Rochester's  removal;  and  another  Catholic  Lvd 
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AnindcU,  became  Lord  Privy  SeaL  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  was  called  to  the 
Privy  Council  The  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  was  received  in  state  at 
Windsor.  But  e^'en  James  could  hardly  fail  to  jwrceivc  the  growth 
of  public  discontent.  The  great  Tory  nobles,  if  they  were  staunch  ' 
for  the  Crown,  were  as  resolute  EnglisbnieD,  io  their  hatred  of  mere 
tyranny  as  the  Whigs  themselves.  Jajnes  gave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
the  sword  of  State  to  cany  before  him  as  he  went  to  Mass.  The 
Duke  stopped  at  the  Chapel  door.  "Your  father  would  have  gone 
further,"  said  the  King.  "Your  Majesty's  father  was  the  better 
man,"  replied  ihe  Duke,  "  and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far."  The 
youog  Duke  of  Somerset  was  ordered  to  introduce  the  Nuncio  into 
the  Presence  Chamber.  "  I  am  advised,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  can- 
not obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law."  "  Do  you  not 
know  that  J  am  above  the  law?"  James  asked  angrily.  "Your 
Majesty  may  be,  but  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Duke.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  post ;  but  ihe  spirit  of  resistance  spread  fast.  In 
spite  of  the  King's  letters,  the  governors  of  the  Charter  House, 
who  numbered  amoi^  them  some  of  the  greatest  English  nobles, 
refused  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the  benefits  of  the  foundation.  The 
most  devoted  loyalists  began  to  murmur  when  James  demanded 
apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.  He  bad  soon  in  fact  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories  over  to  his  wilL  He 
turned,  as  Charles  had  turned,  to  the  Nonconformists,  and  published 
in  16S7  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which  annulled  the  penal  laws 
.against  Nonconformists  and  Catholics  alike,  and  abrogated  every  Act 
which  imposed  a  test  as  a  qualification  for  of&ce  in  Church  or  State. 
The  temptation  to  accept  such  an  offer  was  great,  for,  since  the  fall  of 
Shaftesbury,  persecution  bad  fallen  heavily  on  the  Protestant  dissidents, 
and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Nonconformists  wavered  for  a 
time.  But  the  great  body  of  them,  and  all  the  more  venerable  names 
among  them,  remained  true  to  the  cause  tt  freedom.  Baxter,  Howe, 
Bunyan,  all  refused  an  Indulgence  which  could  only  be  purdiased  by 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  law.  A  mere  handful  of  addresses  could 
be  procured  by  the  utmost  pressure,  and  it  was  soon  plain  that  the 
attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  Protestantism  had  utterly  failed. 

The  failure  of  his  Declaration  only  spurred  James  to  an  attempt  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Parliament  itself.  But  no  free 
Parliament  could  be  brought,  as  he  knew,  to  consent  to  Hs  repeaj. 
The  Lords  indeed  could  be  swamped  by  lavish  creations  of  new  peers. 
"  Your  troop  of  hoise,"  his  minister,  Lord  Sunderland,  told  ChnicfaiU, 
"  shall  be  called  up  into  the  House  of  Lords."  But  it  was  a  harder 
matter  to  secure  a  compliant  House  of  Commons.  The  Lord  Lieate- 
jiants  were  directej  to  bring  about  such  a  "regulation  "of  the  governing 
body  in  boroughs  as  would  ensure  the  return  of  candidates  pledged  to  a 
the  repeal  of  the  Test,  and  to  question  every  magistrate  in  their  comiQH 
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as  to  his  vote.  Half  of  them  at  once  refused,  and  a  long  list  of  gteat 
nobles — the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke, 
Rutland,  Abergavenny,  Thanet,  Northampton,  and  Abingdon— were 
at  once  dismissed  from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies.  The  justices  when 
questioned  simply  replied  that  they  would  vote  accoiding  to  their 
consciences,  and  send  members  to  Parliament  who  would  protect  ibe 
Protestant  religion.  After  repeated  "  regulations  "  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  fonn  a  corporate  body  which  would  return  representatives 
willing  to  comply  with  the  Roya!  will.  All  thought  of  a  Parliament 
had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  even  the  most  bigoted  courtiers  counselled 
moderation  at  this  proof  of  the  stubborn  opposition  which  Jamei 
must  prepare  to  encounter  from  the  peers,  the  gentry,  and  the  trading 
classes.  The  clergy  alone  still  hesitated  in  any  open  act  of  resistance. 
Even  the  tyranny  of  the  Commission  and  the  attack  on  the  Universitie? 
failed  to  rouse  into  open  disaffection  men  who  had  been  preaching 
Sunday  afier  Sunday  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  of 
Idngs.  But  James  seemed  resolved  to  rouse  ihem.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  1688,  he  issued  a  fresh  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  ordered  every  clergyman  to  read  it  during  divine  service  on  Iwo 
idays.  Little  time  was  given  for  deliberation,  but  litde 
was  needed.  The  clergy  refiised  almost  to  a  man  to  be  the 
of  their  own  humiliation.  The  Declaration  was  read  in 
only  four  of  the  London  churches,  and  in  these  the  congregation 
flocked  out  of  church  at  the  first  words  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  the 
country  clergy  refused  to  obey  the  Royal  orders.  The  Bishops  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  A  tew  days  before  the  appointed  Sun- 
day Archbishop  Bancroft  called  his  suffragans  together,  and  the  sii 
who  were  able  to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  a  temperate  protest  to 
the  King,  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  an  illegal  Declaration. 
"  ~  "  a  standard  of  rebellion,"  James  exclaimed  as  the  Primate  pre- 
sented the  paper ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  was  no  sooner 
announced  to  him  than  he  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
the  Prelates  who  had  signed  the  protest.  He  ordered  the  Ecdest- 
astical  Commissioners  to  deprive  them  of  their  sees,  but  in  AIs 
matter  even  the  Commissioners  shrank  from  obeying  him.  The 
Chancellor,  Lord  Jeffreys,  advised  a  prosecution  for  libel  as  an  eaaff 
mode  of  punishment ;  and  the  Bishops,  who  refused  to  give  boil,  wtR 
committed  on  this  charge  to  the  Tower.  They  passed  to  their  [cisoD 
amidst  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  the  sentinels  knelt  for  thdr 
blessing  as  they  entered  its  gates,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  gairison 
drank  thdr  healths.  So  threatening  was  the  temper  of  the  natiMi 
that  his  ministers  pressed  James  to  give  way.  Rut  his  obstinacy  gre* 
with  the  danger.  "  Indulgence,"  he  said,  "ruined  my  father; "and  on 
June  the  29th  the  Bishops  appeared  as  criminals  at  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench.    The  jury  had  been  packed,  the  judges  were  mere  tools  of  Ac 
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Crown,  but  judges  and  jury  were  alike  overawed  by  the  indigoatio 
the  people  at  large.    No  sooner  had  the  foreman  of  the  jury  uttered  , 
the  words  "Not  guilty "-' than  a  roar  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowd, 
and  horsemen  spurred  along  every  road  to  carry  over  the  country  the 
news  of  the  acquittal. 

Bictlon  Vll—WlUUm  of  Onnse. 

\Aulheritia. — Ah  befoie.] 


Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill  the  wiser 
among  English  statesmen  had  fixed  their  hopes  steadily  on  the 
succession  of  Mary,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The 
tyranny  of  her  father's  reign  made  this  succession  the  hope  of  the 
people  at  large.  But  to  Europe  the  importance  of  the  change,  when- 
ever it  should  come  about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession  of  Mary, 
as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would  give  to  her  husband, 
VVilliam  Prince  of  Orange.  We  have  come  in  fact  to  a  moment  when 
the  struggle  of  England  against  the  aggression  of  its  King  blends  with 
the  larger  struggle  of  Europe  against  the  aggression  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  it  is  only  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the  political  state  of 
the  Continent  that  we  can  understand  the  real  nature  and  results  of  the 
Revolution  which  drove  James  from  the  throne. 

At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom. 
The  religious  wars  which  began  with  the  Reformation  broke  the 
strength  of  the  nations  around  her.  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Catholicism.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  the  inde- 
pendence it  gave  to  the  German  princes  and  the  jealousy  it  left  alive 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers,  destroyed  the  strength  of 
the  Empire,  The  German  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria,  spent 
with  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  enough  to  do  in 
battling  hard  against  the  advance  of  the  Turks  from  Hungary  on 
Vienna.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  and  of  the  generals  whom  he 
formed  had  been  dearly  purchased  bythe  exhaustion  of  Sweden.  The 
United  Provinces  were  as  yet  hardly  regarded  as  a  great  power,  and 
were  tramrnelled  by  their  contest  with  England  for  the  empire  of  the 
seas.  England,  which  under  Cromwell  promised  for  a  moment  to 
take  the  lead  in  Europe,  sank  under  Charles  and  James  into  a 
dependency  of  France.  France  alone  profited  by  the  general  wreck. 
The  wise  policy  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  securing  religious  peace  by  a 
toleration  to  the  Protestants  had  undone  the  ill  cfFecis  of  its  religious 
-wars.  The  Huguenots  were  still  numerous  south  of  the  Loire,  but  the 
loss  of  their  fortresses  had  turned  their  energies  into  the  peaceful 
■channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Feudal  disorder  was  roughly  put 
U  U 
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down  by  Richelieu,  and  the  policy  by  which  he  gathered  aU  local 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  though  £ital  in  the  end  to  the  real 
welfare  of  France,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  air  of  good  govenuoent 
and  a  command  over  its  internal  resources  which  no  other  couctxy 
could  boast.  Its  compact  and  fertile  tcrritor>',  the  natural  activity  aad 
enterprise  of  its  people,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  its  commerce  and  d 
manufactures  were  sources  of  natural  wealth  which  even  its  heiTT 
taxation  failed  to  check.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cemun- 
France  was  looked  upon  as  the  wealthiest  power  in  Europe.  The 
yearly  income  of  the  French  crown  was  double  that  of  England,  anc 
even  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  trusted  as  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
treasur)'  as  to  the  glor>'  of  his  arms.  **  After  all,"  he  said,  when  tke 
fortunes  of  war  began  to  tum  against  him, "  it  is  the  last  sovereign  whid 
must  win  !"  It  was  in  fact  this  superiority  in  wealth  which  enaWed 
France  to  set  on  foot  forces  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Eurc^ 
since  the  downfall  of  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  its  army  mustered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Wltk 
the  war  against  Holland  it  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand.  Ii 
the  last  struggle  against  the  Grand  Alliance  there  was  a  time  when  it 
counted  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Nor  was  Francf 
content  with  these  enormous  land  forces.  Since  the  ruin  of  Spain  tbf 
fleets  of  Holland  and  of  England  had  alone  disputed  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  Under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  France  could  haidly  be 
looked  upon  as  a  naval  power.  But  the  early  years  of  Lewis  saw  Ac 
creation  of  a  navy  of  100  men  of  war,  and  the  fleets  of  France  soon 
held  their  own  against  England  or  the  Dutch. 

Such  a  power  would  have  been  formidable  at  any  time  ;  but  it  was 
doubly  formidable  when  directed  by  statesmen  who  in  knowledge  and 
ability  were  witliout  rivals  in  Europe.  No  diplomatist  could  compaie 
with  Lionne,  no  war  minister  with  Louvois,  no  financier  with  ColbeiL 
Their  young  master,  Lewis  the  Fourteenthj  bigoted,  narrow-minded.  | 
commonplace  as  he  was,  without  personal  honour  or  personal  courage, 
without  gratitude  and  without  pity,  insane  in  his  pride,  insatiable  in 
his  vanity,  brutal  in  his  selfishness,  had  still  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  great  ruler :  industr>',  patience,  quickness  of  resolve,  firmness  of 
purpose,  a  capacity  for  discerning  greatness  and  using  it,  an  immease 
self-belief  and  self-confidence,  and  a  temper  utterly  destitute  indeed 
of  real  greatness,  but  with  a  dramatic  turn  for  seeming  to  be  great. 
As  a  politician  Lewis  had  simply  to  reap  the  han'est  which  the  tiro 
great  Cardinals  who  went  before  him  had  sown.  Both  had  used  to 
the  profit  of  France  the  exhaustion  and  dissension  which  the  wars  ot 
religion  had  brought  upon  Europe.  Richelieu  turned  the  scale  against 
the  House  of  Austria  by  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  with  the  United 
Provinces,  and  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ;  and  the  two 
great  treaties  by  which  Mazarin  ended  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
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Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  left  the  Empire 
disorganized  and  Spain  powerless.  From  that  moment  indeed  Spain  ^ 
had  sunk  into  a  strange  decrepitude.  Robbed  of  the  chief  soitfcc 
of  her  wealth  by  the  independence  of  Holland,  weakened  at  home 
by  the  rei-o!t  of  Portugal,  her  infantry  annihilated  by  Cond<5  in 
his  victory  of  Rocroi,  her  fleet  ruined  by  the  Dutch,  her  best  blood 
drained  away  to  the  Indies,  the  energies  of  her  people  destTO)-ed  by 
the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  her  intellectual  life 
crushed  by  the  Inquisition,  her  industry  crippled  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors,  by  financial  oppression,  and  by  the  folly  of  her  colonial 
system,  the  kingdom  which  under  Philip  the  Second  had  aimed  at  the 
empire  of  the  world  lay  helpless  and  exhausted  under  Philip  the 
Fourth.  The  aim  of  Lewis  from  1661,  the  year  when  he  really  became 
master  of  France,  was  to  carry  on  the  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
and  above  all  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Spain.  The  conquest  of  the 
Spanislt  provinces  in  the  Netherlands  would  carry  his  border  to  the 
Scheldt.  A  more  distant  hope  lay  in  the  probable  extinction  of  the 
Austrian  line  which  now  sat  ou  the  throne  of  Spain.  By  securing  the 
succession  to  their  throne  for  a  French  prince,  not  only  Castile  and 
Arragon  with  the  Spanish  dependencies  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  the  Spanish  empire  in  the  New  World  would  be  added  to  the 
dominions  of  France.  Nothing  could  save  Spain  but  a  unioa  of  the 
European  powers,  and  to  prevent  this  union  by  his  negotiations  ivas 
a  work  at  which  Lewis  toiled  for  years.  The  intervention  of  the 
Empire  was  prevented  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  alliances  betwewi 
France  and  the  lesser  German  princes.  A  league  with  the  Turks 
gave  Austria  enough  to  do  on  her  eastern  border.  The  policy  of 
Charles  the  Second  bound  England  to  inaction.  Spain  was  at  last 
completely  isolated,  and  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth  gave  a  pretence 
for  war  of  which  Lewis  availed  himself  in  1667.  Flanders  was  occu- 
pied in  two  months.  Franche-ComtS  was  seized  in  seventeen  days. 
But  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  French  success  awoke  a 
general  terror  before  which  the  King's  skilful  diplomacy  gave  way. 
Holland  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  at  home  by  the  appearance 
of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine.  England  woke  from  her  lethargy  on 
the  French  seizure  of  the  coast-towns  of  Flanders.  Sweden  joined 
the  two  Protestant  powers  in  the  Triple  Alliance ;  and  the  dread  of 
a  wider  league  forced  Lewis  to  content  himself  with  the  southern  half 
of  Flanders  and  the  possession  of  a  string  of  fortresses  which  prac- 
tically left  him  master  of  the  Netherlands. 

Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.  He  not  only  hated  the  Dutch  as 
Protestants  and  Republicans ;  but  he  saw  in  them  an  obstacle  which 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ere  he  could  resume  his  attack  on 
Spain.  Four  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  a  decisive  blow  at 
this  new  enemy.  The  French  army  was  raised  to  a  hundred  aad 
U  ua 
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eighty  thousand  men.  Colbert  created  a  fleet  which  rivalled  that 
.  of  Holland  in  number  and  equipment.  Sweden  was  again  won 
over,  England  was  again  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Mean- 
while Holland  lay  wrapt  in  a  false  security.  The  alli.'mce  with  France 
had  been  its  traditional  policy,  and  it  was  especially  dear  to  the 
party  of  the  great  merchant  class  which  had  mounted  to  power  on 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Orange.  John  de  Wilt,  the  leader  of  this 
party,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance  hy 
the  advance  of  Lewis  to  the  Rhine,  still  clung  blindly  to  the  friendship 
of  France.  His  trust  only  broke  down  when  tlie  French  army  crossed 
the  Dutch  border  in  1673  and  the  glare  of  its  watch-fires  was  seen 
from  the  walls  of  Amsterdam.  For  the  moment  Holland  lay  crushed 
at  the  feet  of  Lewis,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror  roused  again 
the  stubborn  courage  which  had  wrung  victory  from  Alva  and  worn 
out  the  pride  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  fall  of  De  Witt  raised  the 
Orange  patty  again  to  power,  and  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
head  of  the  Republic.  Though  the  young  Stadholdcr  had  hardly 
reached  manhood,  his  great  qualities  at  once  made  themseh'Cs  felt. 
His  earlier  life  had  schooled  him  in  a  wonderful  self-conirol.  He 
had  been  left  fathericss  and  all  but  friendless  in  childhood,  he  had 
been  bred  among  men  who  looked  on  his  very  existence  as  a  danger 
to  the  Slate,  his  words  had  been  watched,  his  looks  noted,  his  friends 
jealously  withdrawn.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  boy  grew  up  silent, 
wary,  self-contained,  grave  in  temper,  cold  in  demeanour,  blunt  and 
even  repulsive  in  address.  He  was  weak  and  sickly  from  his  cradle, 
and  manhood  brought  with  it  an  asthma  and  consumption  which  shod; 
his  frame  with  a  constant  cough  ;  his  face  was  sullen  and  bloodless 
and  scored  with  deep  lines  which  told  of  ceaseless  pain.  But 
beneath  this  cold  and  sickly  presence  lay  a  fiery  and  coimnanding 
temper,  an  immoveable  courage,  and  a  political  ability  of  the  highefl 
order.  William  was  a  bom  statesman.  Neglected  as  his  education 
had  been  in  other  ways,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  letters  or  of  art, 
he  had  been  carefully  trained  in  politics  by  John  de  Witt  j  and  the 
wide  knowledge  with  which  in  his  first  address  to  the  States-General 
the  young  Stadholder  reviewed  the  general  stale  of  Europe,  the  cool 
courage  with  which  he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  stru^le,  at 
once  won  him  the  trust  of  his  countrymen.  Their  trust  was  soon 
rewarded.  Holland  was  saved,  and  province  after  province  won  back 
from  the  arms  of  Fiance,  by  William's  dauntless  resolve.  Like  his 
great  ancestor,  William  the  Silent,  he  was  a  luckless  commander,  and 
no  general  had  to  bear  more  frequent  defeats.  But  he  profited  by 
defeat  as  other  men  profit  by  victory.  His  bravery  indeed  was  of 
that  nobler  cast  which  rises  to  its  height  in  moments  of  niin  and 
dismay.  The  coolness  with  which,  boy-general  as  he  was,  he  rallied  his 
broken  squadrons  amidst  the  rout  of  ScnefT  and  wrested  ftom  Conde 
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at  the  last  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  moved  his  veteran  opponent  to  a. 
generous  admiration.  It  was  in  such  moments  indeed  that  the  real  ^ 
temper  of  the  man  broke  through  the  veil  of  his  usual  reserve.  A 
strange  light  flashed  from  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he  was  under  fire,  ajid 
in  the  terror  and  coafusion  of  defeat  his  manners  took  an  ease  and 
gaiety  that  charmed  every  soldier  around  him. 

The  poHlical  ability  of  William  was  seen  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  drew  Spain  and  the  Empire  into  a  coalition  against  France.  But  j 
France  was  still  matchless  in  arms,  and  the  effect  of  her  victories  was 
seconded  by  the  scllishness  of  the  allies,  and  above  all  by  the 
treacherous  diplomacy  of  Charles  the  Second.  William  was  forced 
to  consent  in  1679  to  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which  left  France 
dominant  over  Europe  as  she  had  never  been  before.  Holland 
indeed  was  saved  from  the  revenge  of  Lewis,  but  fresh  spoils  had 
been  wrested  from  Spain,  and  Fran che- Com tS,  which  had  been  restored 
at  the  close  of  the  former  war,  was  retained  at  the  end  of  this.  Above 
all  France  overawed  Europe  by  the  daring  and  success  with  which  she 
had  faced,  single-handed,  the  wide  coalition  against  her.  Her  King's 
arrogance  became  unbounded.  Lorraine  was  turned  into  a  subject- 
state,  Genoa  was  bombarded,  and  its  Doge  forced  to  seek  pardon 
in  the  antechambers  of  Versailles.  The  Pope  was  humiliated  by  the 
tnarch  of  an  army  upon  Rome  to  avenge  a  slight  offered  to  the 
French  ambassador.  The  Empire  was  outr^cd  by  a  shameless 
seizure  of  Imperial  fiefs  in  Elsass  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  Protes- 
tant world  was  defied  by  the  horrible  cruelties  which  followed  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  mind  of  Lewis  peace  meant 
a  series  of  outrages  on  the  powers  around  him,  but  every  outrage  helped 
the  cool  and  silent  adversary  who  was  looking  on  from  the  Hague  to 
build  up  the  Great  Alliance  of  all  Europe,  from  which  alone  he  looked 
for  any  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of  France.  The  experience  of 
the  last  war  had  taught  William  that  of  such  an  alliance  England  must 
form  a  part ;  and  we  have  already  seen  how  much  English  politics 
were  influenced  during  the  reign  of  Charles  by  the  struggle  between 
William  and  Lewis  to  secure  English  aid.  A  reconciliation  of  the  King 
with  his  Parliament  was  an  indispensable  step  towards  freeing  Charles 
from  his  dependence  on  France,  and  it  was  to  such  a  reconciliation 
that  William  at  first  bent  his  efforts,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  Charles  clung  to  the  power  whose  aid  was  needful 
to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  he  was  contemplating.  In  his  lean- 
ings towards  France  however  Charles  stood  utterly  alone.  His  most 
devoted  ministers  foiled  their  sovereign's  efforts  as  fat  as  they  could. 
Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  at  heart  he  was,  refused  to  look  on  while 
Fiance  made  the  Flemish  coast  its  own,  and  despatched  Temple  to 
frame  the  Triple  Alliance  which  defeated  its  hopes.  Danby  was  even 
more  hostile  to  France,  and  in  wresting  from  his  master  ^jenui&ws&Va\ 
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offer  William  the  hand  of  Mary  he  dealt  Lewis  what  proved  to  be  a 
fat^  blow.  James  was  without  a  son,  and  the  marriage  with  Maty 
secured  to  William  on  his  father-in-taw's  death  the  aid  of  England  in 
his  great  enterprise.  But  it  was  impassible  to  wait  for  that  event,  and 
though  William  used  his  new  position  to  bring  Charles  round  to  a 
more  patriotic  policy,  his  eflbrls  were  still  fruitless.  Tlie  storm  of  the 
Popish  Plot  complicated  his  position.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  when  the  Parliament  seemed  resolved  simply  to  pas; 
over  James  and  to  seat  Mary  at  once  on  the  throne  nfler  her  uncle's 
death,  William  stood  apart  from  the  struggle,  doubtful  of  its  issue, 
though  prepared  to  accept  the  good  luck  if  it  came  to  hiiii.  The  fotsl 
error  of  Shaftesburj'  in  advancing  the  claims  of  Monmouth  forced  him 
into  activity.  To  preserve  his  wife's  right  of  succession,  with  all  Ihe 
great  issues  which  were  to  come  of  it,  no  other  course  was  left  than 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  crisis  of  the  stmggte, 
therefore,  William  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  James.  The 
eloquence  of  Halifax  secured  the  rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  . 
Halifax  (as  we  know  now)  was  the  mouthpiece  of  William. 

But  while  England  was  seething  with  the  madness  of  the  PofO^  1 
Plot  and  of  the  royalist  reaction,  the  great  European  straggle  m 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  The  patience  of  Germany  was  wont  out, 
and  in  1686  its  princes  bound  themselves  in  the  Treaty  of  Aogs. 
burg  lo  resist  further  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France.  From  thii 
moment  a  fresh  war  became  inevitable,  and  William  watched  tin; 
course  of  his  father-in-law  with  redoubled  anxiety.  His  efforts  a 
England  had  utterly  (ailed.  James  had  renewed  his  brother's  se«« 
treaty  with  France,  and  plunged  into  a  quarrel  with  his  people* 
of  itself  would  have  prevented  him  from  giving  any  aid  in  a  stnifgl* 
abroad.  The  Prince  could  only  silently  look  on,  with  a  desperate  bcfc 
that  James  might  yet  be  brought  10  a  nobler  policy.  He  reftised  iB 
encouragement  to  the  leading  malcontents  who  were  already  callingos 
him  to  interfere  in  arms.  On  the  other  hand  he  declined  to  suppor. 
the  King  in  his  schemes  for  the  abolition  of  the  Test  "  You  asknK,' 
he  said  to  his  father-in-l.aw,  "  to  countenance  an  attack  on  my  ttligMa. 
That  I  cannot  do  !"  If  he  still  cherished  hopes  of  bringing  about  ^ 
peace  between  the  King  and  pc'ople  which  might  cna.ble  him  to  cutis: 
England  in  the  Grand  Alliance,  they  vanished  iu  1687  before  * 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  union  with  Mary  he  addressed  a  ttni- 
perate  protest  against  this  measure  to  the  King.  But  the  discoveivof 
the  plans  which  James  was  now  forming,  plans  which  were  inteniW 
to  rob  Mary  of  a  part  of  her  future  dominions  as  well  as  to  crtp^ 
for  ever  the  power  of  England,  forced  him  at  last  into  eanieit  action. 
The  King  felt  strong  enough  to  carry  through  his  system  of  gortO- 
mcnt  during  his  own  lifetime  ;  but  the  protest  of  Mary  and  Wilhin 
left  little  doubt  ttat  t\ic  charv^ra  fee  had  made  would  be  overthrown  M 
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his  death.  He  resolved  therefore  (if  we  trust  the  statement  of  the 
French  ambassador)  to  place  Ireland  in  such  a  position  of  indepen-  ^, 
dence  that  she  might  serve  as  a  refuge  for  his  Catholic  subjects  from 
any  Protestant  successor.  Qarendon  was  succeeded  in  the  charge  of 
the  Island  by  the  Catholic  Lord  Tyrconnell,  and  the  new  governor 
went  roughly  to  work.  Every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of  office. 
Every  Judge,  every  Privy  Councillor,  every  Mayor  and  Alderman 
of  a  borough,  was  soon  a  Catholic  and  an  Irishman.  In  a  few  months 
the  English  ascendency  wa«  overthrown,  and  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  English  settler  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives  on  whom  they 
had  trampled  since  Cromwell's  day.  The  Irish  army,  purged  of  its 
Protestant  soldiers,  was  entrusted  to  Catholic  officers,  and  the  dread 
of  another  massacre  spread  panic  through  the  island.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred Proteslanl  families  fled  terror-stricken  across  the  Channel.  The 
rest  of  the  Protestants  gathered  together  and  prepared  for  self-defence. 
William  had  a  right  on  Mary's  behalf  to  guard  against  such  a  plan  of 
dismembering  her  inheritance ;  and  Dykvelt,  who  was  despatched  as  his 
ambassador  to  England,  organiicd  with  wonderful  ability  the  various 
elements  of  disaffection  into  a  compact  opposition.  Danby  and 
Disbop  Compton  answered  for  the  Church.  The  NonconfOimists  were 
won  by  a  promise  of  toleration.  A  regular  correspondence  was  estab- 
lished between  the  Prince  and  some  of  the  great  nobles.  But  William 
still  shrank  from  the  plan  of  an  intervention  in  arms.  General  as  the 
disaffection  undoubtedly  was,  the  position  of  James  seemed  to  be  secure. 
He  counted  on  the  aid  of  France.  He  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Scotland,  crushed  by  the  failure  of  Argyle's  rising,  could  give 
no  such  aid  as  it  gave  to  the  Long  Parliament.  Ireland  was  ready  to 
rise  for  the  Catholic  cause  and  to  throw,  if  needed,  its  soldiers  on  the 
western  coast.  Above  all  it  was  doubtful  if  in  England  itself  disaffec- 
tion would  turn  into  actual  rebellion.  The  "  Bloody  Assiie  "  had  left 
lis  terror  on  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  and  the  Churchmen,  angered  as 
they  were,  were  still  hampered  by  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  It 
was  still  therefore  the  aim  of  William  to  discourage  all  violent 
counsels,  and  to  confine  himself  to  organizing  such  a  genera!  oppiosition 
as  would  force  James  by  legal  means  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  country, 
to  abandon  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  join  the  alliance 
against  France. 

But  at  this  moment  the  whole  course  of  William's  policy  was  changed  1 
by  an  unforeseen  evenL  His  own  patience  and  that  of  the  nadon 
rested  on  the  certainty  of  Maria's  succession  ;  for  James  was  without  a 
son,  and  tive  years  had  passed  since  the  last  pregnancy  of  his  second 
wife,  Mary  of  Modena.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  King^s  struggle  with 
the  Church  it  was  aonounced  that  the  Queen  was  again  vrith  child. 
Though  the  news  was  received  with  general  unbelief,  it  at  once  forced 
on  the  crisis  which  William  had  hoped  to  defer.     If,  as  the  Catholics  , 
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joyously  foretold,  the  child  were  a  boy,  and,  as  was  certain,  brought 
up  a  Catholic,  the  highest  Tory  had  to  resolve  at  last  whether  tfae 
tyranny  under  which  England  lay  should  go  on  for  ever.  William 
could  no  longer  blind  himself  to  the  need  of  a  struggle  and  a  speed;' 
one.  "  It  is  now  or  never,"  he  said  to  Dykvelt,  The  hesitation  of 
England  was  indeed  at  an  end.  Danby,  loyal  above  all  to  the  Choirb 
and  firm  in  his  hatred  of  subservience  to  France,  answered  for  ibt 
Tories;  Compton  for  the  High  Churchmen,  goaded  at  last  into  re- 
bellion by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The  Earl  of  Devonshiit, 
the  Lord  Cavendish  of  the  Exclusion  struggle,  answered  for  the 
Whigs.  A  formal  invitation  to  William  to  intervene  in  arms  for  the 
restoration  of  English  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
religion  was  signed  by  these  leaders  and  carried  in  June  to  the  Hague 
by  Herbert,  the  most  popular  of  English  seamen,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  command  for  a  refusal  to  vote  against  the  Test  The 
nobles  who  signed  it  called  on  William  to  appear  with  an  anny, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  rise  in  arms  on  his  landing.  Whatever 
lingering  hesitation  remained  was  swept  away  by  the  Trial  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The  invitation  was  sent 
from  London  on  the  very  day  of  the  Acquittal.  The  general  eicitc- 
ment,  the  shouts  of  the  boats  which  covered  the  rivet,  the  bonfires  in 
every  street,  showed  indeed  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt. 
The  army  itself,  on  which  James  had  implicitly  relied,  suddenly 
showed  its  sympathy  with  the  people.  James  was  at  Hounslow  when 
the  news  of  the  Acquittal  reached  him,  and  as  he  rode  from  the  camp 
he  heard  a  great  shout  behind  him.  "  What  is  that  ? "  he  asked.  "  It 
is  nothing,"  was  the  reply, "  only  the  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  Bishofis 
are  acquitted!"  "Do  you- call  that  nothing?"  grumbled  the  King. 
The  shout  told  him  that  he  stood  utterly  alone  in  his  realm.  The 
peerage,  the  gentry,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  Universities,  evefj 
lawyer,  every  trader,  every  farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him.  His  very 
soldiers  forsook  him.  The  most  devoted  Catholics  pressed  him  to 
give  way.  But  to  give  way  was  to  reverse  every  act  he  had  done  Mnce 
his  accession,  and  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  his  govemmoit. 
All  show  of  legal  rule  had  disappeared.  Sheriffs,  mayors,  magistrates, 
appointed  by  the  Crown  in  defiance  of  a  parliamentary  statute,  were 
no  real  officers  in  the  ej'e  of  the  law.  Even  if  the  Houses  were 
summoned,  members  returned  by  officers  such  as  these  could  form  no 
legal  Parliament.  Hardly  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  or  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor exercised  any  lawful  authority,  James  had  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  restoration  of  legal  government  meant  the 
absolute  reversal  of  every  act  he  had  done.  But  he  was  in  no  mood 
to  reverse  his  acts.  His  temper  was  only  spurred  to  a  mot«  dogged 
obstinacy  by  danger  and  remonstrance.  He  broke  up  the  camp  at 
Hounslow    and  dispersed  its  troops  in  distant  cantonmenUL     He 
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dismissed  the  two  judges  who  had  favoured  the  acquittal  of  the 
Bishops.  He  ordered  the  chancellor  of  each  diocese  to  report  the 
names  of  the  clergy  who  had  not  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
But  his  will  broke  fruitlessly  against  the  sullen  resistance  which  met 
him  on  every  side.  Not  a  chancellor  made  a  return  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Commissioners  were  cowed  into  inaction  by  the 
temper  of  the  nation.  When  the  judges  who  had  displayed  their 
servility  to  the  Crown  went  on  circuit  the  gentry  refused  to  meet  them. 
A  yet  fiercer  irritation  ivas  kindled  by  the  King's  resolve  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  English  troops,  whose  temper  proved  unserviceable 
for  bis  purposes,  by  draughts  from  the  Catholic  army  which  Tyrcon- 
nell  had  raised  in  Ireland.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  at  the 
Council  table  protested  against  this  measure  ;  and  six  officers  in  a 
single  regiment  laid  down  their  commissions  rather  than  enroll  the 
Irish  recruits  among  their  men.  The  ballad  of  "  Lillibullero,"a  scurri- 
lous attack  on  the  Irish  Papists,  was  sung  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other. 

What  prevented  revolt  was  the  general  resolve  to  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  William  was  gathering  forces 
a.nd  transports  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrcsy,  while  noble  after 
noble  made  their  way  to  the  Hague.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  arrived 
with  an  offer  of  ^12,000  towards  the  expedition.  Edward  Russell, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Russell,  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the 
House  of  Bedford.  Tliey  were  followed  by  the  representatives  of  great 
Tory  houses,  by  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  of  Lord 
Danby,  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  by  the  High  Church  Lord 
Macclesfield.  At  home  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Devonshire  prepared 
silently  with  Lord  Lumley  for  a  rising  in  the  North.  In  spite  of  the 
■  profound  sccresy  with  which  all  was  conducted,  the  keen  instinct  of 
Sunderland,  who  had  stooped  to  purchase  continuance  in  office  at 
the  price  of  an  apostasy  to  Catholicism,  detected  the  preparations 
of  William  ;  and  the  sense  (hat  his  master's  ruin  was  at  hand  en- 
couraged him  to  tell  every  secret  of  James  on  the  promise  of  a 
pardon  for  the  crimes  to  which  he  had  lent  himself.  James  alone 
remained  stubborn  and  insensate  as  of  old.  He  had  no  fear  of  a 
revolt  unaided  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  believed  that  the 
threat  of  a  French  attack  on  Holland  would  render  William's  aid 
impossible.  But  in  September  the  long-delayed  war  began,  and  by 
the  greatest  political  error  of  his  reign  Lewis  threw  his  forces  not 
on  Holland,  but  on  Germany.  The  Dutch  at  once  felt  themselves 
secure ;  the  States-Hen eral  gave  their  sanction  to  William's  pro- 
ject, and  the  armament  he  had  prepared  gathered  rapidly  in  the 
Scheldt.  The  news  no  sooner  reached  England  than  the  King  passed 
from  obstinacy  to  panic.  By  draughts  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  he 
had  mustered  forty  thousand  nien,  but  the  teniper  of  the  troops 
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robbed  him  of  all  trust  in  than.  He  dissolved  the  Ecclesiasiial 
Commission.  He  replaced  the  magistrates  he  had  driven  from  office 
He  restored  their  franchises  to  the  towns.  The  Chancellor  caniri 
back  the  Charter  of  London  in  state  into  the  City,  James  dismisKd 
Sunderland  from  office,  and  produced  before  the  peers  who  were  Li 
London  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  child,  which  was  almost  univers»lly 
believed  to  be  a  Catliolic  imposture.  Uut  concession  and  proof  case 
too  late.  Detained  by  ill  winds,  bealcn  back  on  its  first  venture  b>-  a 
violent  storm,  William's  fleet  of  six  hundred  transports,  escorted  In- 
fifty  men-of-war,  anchored  on  the  fifth  of  November  in  Torbay  ;  and  bis 
army,  thirteen  thousand  men  strong,  entered  Excier  amidst  the  shouS 
of  its  citizens.  His  coming  had  not  been  looked  for  in  the  West,  ud 
for  a  week  no  great  landowner  joined  him.  Hut  nobles  and  squiits 
soon  flocked  to  his  camp,  .-ind  ihc  adhesion  of  Plymouth  securolhis 
rear.  Meanwhile  Danby,  dashing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  horsencD 
into  York,  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  the  North.  The  mibii 
gave  back  his  shout  of  "A  free  Parliament  and  the  ProtestiDi 
Religion  ! "  Peers  and  gentry  (locked  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  marcb 
on  Nottingham  united  his  forces  to  those  under  Devonshire,  who  hni 
mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords  of  ihe  midland  and  eastern  counties. 
Everywhere  the  revolt  was  triumphanL  The  garrison  of  Hull  dediiwl 
for  a  free  Parliament  The  Uuke  of  Norfolk  appeared  at  the  headol 
three  hundred  gentlemen  in  the  market-place  at  Norwich.  Townsmen 
and  gownsmen  greeted  Lord  Lovelace  at  Oxford  with  uproaiiou; 
welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Kb" 
advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury,  where  James  had  mustered  his  forces- 
But  the  Royal  army  fell  back  in  disorder.  Its  very  leaders  were  secretly 
pledged  to  William,  and  the  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill  was  foDmtd 
by  that  of  so  many  other  ofliccrs  that  James  abandoned  the  stnigeic 
in  despair.  He  fled  to  London  to  hear  that  his  daughter  Anne  ti4d 
left  St.  James'  to  join  Danby  at  Nottingham.  "God  help  me,"ari«i 
the  wretched  King,  "for  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me!"  His 
spirit  was  utterly  broken  ;  and  [hough  he  promised  to  call  the  Hovse 
together,  and  dcspaltlicd  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to  treat  will 
William  on  the  terms  of  a  free  Parliament,  in  his  heart  he  had  n^ 
solved  on  flight.  Parliament,  he  said  to  the  ^w  who  still  clung  to  him, 
would  force  on  him  concessions  he  could  not  endure ;  and  he  ooh' 
waited  for  news  of  the  escape  of  his  wife  and  child  lo  nuke  his  ny 
to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to  carry  him  to  France 
Some  rough  fishermen,  who  took  him  for  a  Jesuit,  prevented  his  escape. 
'  and  a  Iroop  of  Life  Guards  brought  him  back  in  safety  to  London :  hit 
'  it  was  the  policy  of  William  and  his  advisers  to  further  a  flight  which 
removed  their  chief  difficulty  out  of  the  way.  It  would  have  been 
I  hard  to  dcpK>se  James  had  he  remained,  and  perilous  to  keep  him 
\  prisoner :  but  the  entry  of  the  Dutch  troops  into  London,  ibe  siknce 
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of  the  Prince,  and  an  order  to  leave  St.  James',  filled  the  King  with 
fresh  terrors,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  were 
almost  openly  placed  at  his  disposal,  James  a  second  time  quitted 
London  and  embarked  on  the  23rd  of  December  unhindered  for  France. 
Before  flying  James  had  burnt  most  of  the  writs  convoking  the  new 
Parliament,  had  disbanded  his  anny,  and  destroyed  so  far  as  he  could 
all  means  of  Eovemmenl.  For  a  few  days  there  ^vas  a  wild  burst  of 
panic  and  outrage  in  London,  but  the  orderly  instinct  of  the  people 
soon  reasserted  itself.  The  Lords  who  were  at  the  moment  in  London 
provided  on  their  own  authority  as  Privy  Councillors  for  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  administration,  and  resigned  their  authority  into 
William's  hands  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital.  The  difficulty  which  arose 
from  the  absence  of  any  person  legally  authorized  10  call  Parliament 
tosether  was  got  over  hy  convoking  the  House  of  Peers,  and  forming  a 
second  body  of  all  members  who  had  sat  in  the  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  with  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors  of 
London.  Both  bodies  requested  William  to  take  on  himself  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  issue  circular  letters  in- 
viting the  electors  of  every  town  and  county  to  send  up  representatives 
to  a  Convention  which  met  in  January,  1689.  Both  Houses  were 
found  equally  resolved  against  any  recall  of  or  negotiation  with  the 
fallen  King.  But  with  this  step  their  unanimity  ended.  The  Whigs, 
who  formed  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  voted  a  resolution  ■which, 
illogical  and  inconsistent  as  it  seemed,  was  well  adapted  to  unite 
in  its  favour  every  element  of  the  opposition  to  James :  the  Churchman 
who  was  simply  scarnd  by  his  bigotry,  the  Torj'  who  doubted  the  right 
of  a  nation  to  depose  its  King,  the  Whig  who  held  the  theory  of  a 
contract  between  King  and  People.  They  voted  that  King  James, 
"having  endeavoured  to  subvert  ihe  constitution  of  this  kingdom  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and  People,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdi 
has  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacai 
But  in  the  Lords  the  Tories  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
resolution  was  fiercely  debated.  Archbishop  .Sancroft  with  the  High 
Tories  held  that  no  crime  could  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown, 
and  that  James  still  remained  King,  but  that  his  tyranny  had  given  the 
nation  a  right  to  withdraw  from  him  the  actual  exercise  of  government 
and  to  entrust  its  functions  to  a  Regency.  The  moderate  Tories  under 
Danbys  guidance  admitted  that  James  had  ceased  to  be  King,  but 
denied  that  the  throne  could  be  vacant,  and  contended  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  abdication  the  sovereignty  vested  in  his  daughter  Maiy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  eloquence  of  Halifax  backed  the  Whig  peers 
in  struggling  for  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  as  it  stood.  The 
plan  of  a  Regency  was  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  Danbj-'s  scheme  w« 
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adopted  by  a  large  majority.  But  both  the  Tory  courses  found  a  sudden 
.obstacle  in  William.  He  declined  to  be  Regent.  He  bad  no  mind, 
he  said  to  Danby,  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman-usher.  Mary,  on  the 
other  hand,  refused  lo  accept  the  crown  save  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband.  The  two  declarations  put  an  end  to  the  question.  It  ii-as 
E^rced  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  acknowledged  as  joint 
sovereigns,  but  that  the  actual  administration  should  rest  with  William 
alone.  Somers,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  just  distinguished  himself 
n  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  and  who  was  destined  to  play  a  great  part 
n  later  history,  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights  which  was  presented 
)n  Fcbnjar>-  13th  10  William  and  Mary  by  the  two  Houses  in  the 
banquet  ting-room  at  Whitehall.  It  recited  the  misgovernment  of 
James,  his  abdication,  and  the  resolve  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
to  assert  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  English  subjects^  ll 
denied  the  right  of  any  king  to  exercise  a  dispensing  power,  or  lo 
exact  money  or  to  maintain  an  array  save  by  consent  of  ParliamcoL 
It  asserted  for  the  subject  a  right  to  petition,  to  a  free  choice  of 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  a  pure  and  merciful  administration 
of  justice.  It  declared  the  right  of  both  Houses  to  liberty  of  debalt 
In  full  faith  that  these  principles  would  be  accepted  and  maintained  bf 
William  and  Mary,  it  ended  with  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England.  At  the  close  of  the  Declaration, 
Hali£iJ[,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  prayed  them  to 
receive  the  crown.  \\'illiam  accepted  the  offer  in  his  own  name  and 
s  wife's,  and  declared  in  a  few  words  the  resolve  of  both  to  raaintain 
the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  Parliament. 


■■etiOB  VHi—Thc  Onuad  Aiiuoea.   is«9-ie04. 
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The  blunder  of  Lewis  in  choosing  Germany  instead  of  Holland  fix 
liis  point  of  attack  was  all  but  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant  successes 
with  which  he  opened  the  war.  The  whole  country  west  of  the  Rhine 
soon  in  his  hands  ;  his  armies  were  master  of  the  PaLitinate,  and 
penetrated  even  lo  Wurtemburg.  His  hopes  had  never  been  higher 
L  at  the  moment  when  the  arrival  of  James  at  St.  Gemuinf 
dashed  all  hope  to  the  ground.  Lewis  was  at  once  thrown  back  oD  a 
r  of  defence,  and  the  brutal  ravages  which  marked  the  retreat  of 
■•  armies  from  the  Rhine  revealed  the  bictemess  with  which  bis 
pride  stooped  to  the  necessity.  The  Palalinale  was  turned  into  a 
desert.  The  same  ruin  fell  on  the  stately  palace  of  the  Elector  at 
Heidelberg,  on  the  venerable  tombs  of  the  Emperors  at  Speyer,  on  the 
town  ol  the  trader,  on  the  hut  of  the  vine-di%sser.    Outrages  suchhs 
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lese  only  hastened  the  work  of  his  great  rival.  In  accepting  the 
.nglish  throne  William  had  knit  together  England  and  Holland,  the 
so  great  Protestant  powers  whose  fleets  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
i  his  diplomacy  had  knit  all  Germany  together  a  year  before  in  the 
reaty  of  Augsburg.  But  the  formation  of  the  Grand.  Alliance  might 
ill  have  been  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  to  league 
ith  Protestant  States  against  a  Catholic  King,  when  the  ravage  of 
le  Palatinate  woke  a  thirst  for  vengeance  in  every  German  heart 
sforewhich  all  hesitation  passed  away.  The  reception  of  James  as 
ill  King  of  England  at  St.  Geniiains  gave  England  just  ground  for  a 
Eclaration  of  war,  a  step  in  which  it  was  soon  followed  by  Holland,  and 
le  twocountriesatonceagreed  to  stand  by  one  another  in  their  struggle 
gainst  France.  The  adhesion  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  two  branches 
'  the  House  of  Austria  to  this  agreement  completed  the  Grand 
lliance  which  William  had  designed.  When  Savoy  joined  the  allies 
May  1689,  France  found  herself  girl  in  on  every  side  save 
tvitzerland  with  a  ring  of  foes.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  alone 
ood  aloof  from  the  confederacy  of  Europe,  and  their  neutrality  was 
ifrienSly  to  France.  Lewis  was  left  without  a  single  ally  save  the 
urk :  but  the  energy  and  quickness  of  movement  which  sprang 
om  the  concentration  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  single  hand  still 
ft  the  contest  an  equal  one.  The  Empire  was  slow  ;  Austria  was 
stracted  by  the  war  with  the  Turks  ;  Spain  was  all  but  powerless  ; 
olland  and  England  were  alone  earnest  in  the  struggle,  and  England 
luld  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  the  war.  An  English  brigade,  formed 
om  the  regiments  raised  by  James,  joined  the  Dutch  army  on 
c  Sambre,  and  distinguished  itself  under  Churchill,  who  had  been 
-warded  for  his  treason  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough,  in  a  brisk 
lirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Walcourt,  But  William  had  as  yet  grave 
Drk  to  do  at  home. 

In  England  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn  for  James.  In  Scotland 
s  tyranny  had  been  yet  greater  than  in  England,  and  so  far  as  the 
owlands  went  the  fall  of  his  tyranny  was  as  rapid  and  complete.  No 
roner  had  he  called  his  troops  southward  to  meet  William's  invasion 
an  Edinburgh  rose  in  revolt.  The  western  peasants  were  at  once 
)  in  arms,  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy  who  had  been  the  instruments 

the  Stuart  misgovemment  ever  since  the  Restoration  were  rabbled 
id  driven  from  their  parsonages  in  every  parish.  The  news  of 
ese  disorders  forced  William  to  act,  though  he  was  without  a  show 
■  legal  authority  over  Scotland ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Scotch 
Dfds  present  in  London,  he  ventured  to  summon  a  Convention 
milar  to  that  which  had  been  summoned  in  England,  and  on  his  own 
sponsibiliiy  to  set  aside  the  laws  which  excluded  Presbyterians  from 
ic  Scotch  Parliament.  This  Convention  resolved  that  James  had 
rfeitcd  the  crown  by  misgo\'ernment,  and  offered  it  to  William  and 
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Mary.  The  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  Claim  of  Right  framed  on 
,  the  model  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  England,  but  closing  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  Prelacy. 
Both  crown  and  claim  were  accepted,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  which  William  had  brought  from  Holland  gave  Strength  to 
the  new  Government.  Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested.  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  whose  cruelties  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Western  Covenanters  had  been  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Dundee,  n-ilhdrew  with  a  few  troopers  from  Edinburgh  to  the  High- 
lands, and  appeaJcd  to  the  clans.  In  the  Highlands  nothing  was 
known  of  English  government  or  misgovemment ;  all  that  the  Revo- 
lution meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Argylc.  The  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Camerons,  were  as 
ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting  their  old  oppressors,  the  Camp- 
bells, and  the  Government  which  upheld  them,  as  they  had  been 
ready  to  join  Montrose  in  the  same  cause  forty  years  before.  As 
William's  Scotch  regiments  under  General  Mackay  climbed  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie  (July  ij,  1689),  Dundee  charged  them  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  clansmen  and  swept  them  in  headlong  rout  down  the  glen. 
But  his  death  in  the  moment  of  victory  broke  the  only  bond  which 
held  the  Highlanders  together,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had 
spread  terror  through  the  Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away.  In  the 
next  summer  Mackay  was  able  to  build  the  strong  post  of  Fwt 
William  in  the  very  heart  of  the  disaffected  country,  and  his  offers  of 
money  and  pardon  brought  about  the  submission  of  the  clans.  Sir 
John  Dalrj'mple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  at  this  time  mainly  rested,  had  hoped  that  a  refusal 
of  the  oath  oi  allegiance  would  give  grounds  for  a  war  of  exteimiDa- 
tion  and  free  Scotland  for  ever  from  its  terror  of  the  Highlanders.  He 
had  provided  for  the  expected  refusal  by  orders  of  a  ruthless  severity. 
"Your  troops,"  he  wrote  to  the  officer  in  command,  *'  will  destroy  entirely 
the  country  of  Lochabcr,  Locheil's  lands,  Kcppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and 
Glencoc's.  Your  powers  shall  be  large  enough.  I  hope  the  soklien 
will  not  trouble  the  Government  with  prisoners."  But  his  hopes  were 
disappointed  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  clans  accepted  the  oSas 
of  the  Government.  All  submitted  in  good  time  save  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  whose  pride  delayed  his  taking  of  the  oath  till  six  days  afta 
the  latest  date  fixed  by  the  proclamation*  Foiled  in  his  larger  hopes 
of  destruction,  Dalrymple  seized  eagerly  on  the  pretext  given  by 
Macdonald,  and  an  order  "  for  the  extirpation  of  that  nest  of  robbers' 
was  laid  before  William  and  received  the  royaJ  signature.  "The 
work,"  wrote  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Colonel  Hamiiton  who  under- 
took it,  "  must  be  secret  and  sudden."  The  troops  were  chosen  from 
among  the  Campbells,  the  deadly  foes  of  the  clansmen  of  Glencoe, 
and  quartered  peacefully  among  the  Macdonalds  (or  tvelve  days, 
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till  all  suspicion  of  Iheii  errand  disappeared.  At  daybreak  (Feb.  i^ 
1693)  they  fell  on  their  hosts,  and  in  a  few  moments  thirty  of  the  clans- 
folk  lay  dead  on  tiie  snow.  The  rest,  sheltered  by  a  slorra,  esca4)ed  to 
the  mountains  to  perish  for  the  most  part  of  cold  and  hunger.  "  The 
only  thing  I  regret,"  said  the  Master  of  Stair  when  the  news  reached 
him,  "  is  that  any  got  away."  Whatever  horror  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe  has  roused  in  later  days,  few  save  Dalrymple  knew  of  it  at  the 
time.  The  peace  of  the  Highlands  enabled  the  work  of  reorganize 
to  go  on  quietly  at  Edinburgh.  In  accepting  the  Claim  of  Right  wi 
repudiation  of  Prelacy,  William  had  in  effect  restored  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  its  restoration  was  accompanied  by  the  revival  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  as  a  standard  of  faitli,  and  by  the  passing  of 
an  Act  which  abolished  lay  patronage.  Against  the  Toleration  Act 
which  the  King  proposed,  the  Scotch  Parliament  stood  firm.  But  the 
King  was  as  firm  in  his  purpose  as  the  Parliament.  So  long  a 
reigned,  William  declared  in  memorable  words,  there  should  be  no 
persecution  for  conscience  sake.    "We  never  could  be  of  that  mind 


that  violence  v 
intend  that  ou: 
of  any  party." 


suited  to  the  advancing  of  true  religion,  nor  do  we 
,ty  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions 


I  Scotland,  however,  but  in  Ireland  that  James  and 
Lewis  hoped  to  arrest  William's  progress.  As  we  have  noticed  before, 
James  had  resolved  soon  after  his  accession  to  make  Ireland  f 
refuge  for  himself  and  his  Catholic  subjects  in  case  of  mishap.  As 
we  have  seen.  Lord  Tyrconnell  had  been  made  genera], 
then  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  Deputy,  with  a  view  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  purpose  ;  the  army  had  been  remodelled,  by  the  disband- 
ing its  Protestant  soldiers  and  filling  the  ranks  with  Papists 
similar  process  had  "  purified "  the  bench  of  judges ;  the  town  char- 
ters had  been  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Catholic  Mayors 
and  Catholic  Sheriffs  set  at  the  head  of  e\-cry  city  and  county.  With 
power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  bitter  enemies,  the  terro 
a  neiv  Irish  massacre  spread  fast  among  the  humbled  Protestants. 
Those  of  the  south  for  the  most  part  forsook  their  homes  and  fled 
over  sea,  while  those  of  the  north  drew  together  at  Enniakillen  and 
Londonderry.  The  news  of  the  King's  fall  intensified  the  panic. 
For  two  months  Tyrconnell  intrigued  with  William's  Government,  but 
his  aim  was  simply  to  gain  time,  and  at  the  opening  of  1689  i 
flag  was  hoisted  over  Dublin  Castle,  with  thewords  embroidered  or 
its  folds  "  Now  or  Never."  The  signal  called  every  Catholic  to  arms 
The  maddened  natives  flung  Ibcmsclves  on  the  plunder  which  their 
masters  had  left,and  in  a  few  weeks  havoc  was  done,  the  French  envoy 
told  Lewis,  which  it  would  take  years  to  repair.  Meanwhile  Jar 
sailed  from  France  to  Kinsole.  His  first  work  was  to  crush  the 
I'rotestants  who  stood  in  arms  in  the  north.     Fifty  thousand  men 
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had  gathered  to  Tyrcornell's  standard,  and  about  hajf  the  number 
I,  were  sent  against  Londonderry,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  fouod 
shelter  behind  a  weak  wall,  manned  by  a  few  old  guns,  and  destitute 
even  of  a  ditch.  But  the  seven  thousand  despterate  Englishmen 
behind  the  wall  made  up  for  its  weakness.  So  fierce  were  their  sallies, 
so  crushing  the  repulse  of  his  attack,  that  the  King's  general,  Hamilton, 
at  last  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Protestants  died  <A 
hunger  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of  hunger,  but  the 
••■tf  of  the  town  was  still  "  No  Surrender."  The  siege  had  lasted  a 
hundred  and  five  days,  and  only  two  days'  food  remained  in  London^ 
derry,  when  on  the  38th  of  July  an  English  ship  broke  the  boom 
across  the  river,  and  the  besiegers  sullenly  withdrew.  Their  defeat  wis 
turned  into  a  rout  by  the  men  of  Enniskillen,  who  struggled  through 
a  bog  to  charge  an  Irish  force  of  double  their  number  at  Newtown 
Butler,  and  drove  horse  and  foot  before  them  in  a  panic  which  soon 
spread  through  Hamilton's  whole  army.  The  routed  soldiers  fell 
back  on  Dublin,  where  James  lay  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  frenried 
Catholics,  In  the  Parliament  he  had  summoned  every  member  re- 
turned was  an  Irishman  and  a  Papist,  and  its  one  aim  ivas  the  rain 
of  the  English  settlers.  The  Act  of  Settlement,  on  which  all  title 
to  property  rested,  was  at  once  repealed.  Three  thousand  Protestants 
of  name  and  fortune  were  massed  together  in  the  bugest  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  world  has  seen.  In  spile  of  the  love  which 
James  professed  for  religious  freedom,  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
driven  from  their  parsonages,  Fellows  and  scholars  were  turned  out 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  French  envoy,  the  Count  of  Avaux,  dared 
even  to  propose  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  who  still 
lingered  in  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  James,  To  his 
credit  the  King  shrank  horror-struck  from  the  proposal,  "  1  cannot 
be  so  cruel,"  he  said,  "as  to  cut  their  throats  while  they  live  peice- 
ably  under  my  government,"  "  Mercy  10  Protestants,"  was  the  coM 
reply,  "  is  cruelty  to  Catholics." 

Through  the  long  agony  of  Londonderry,  through  the  proscription 
and  bloodshed  of  the  new  Irish  rule,  William  was  forced  to  loot 
helplessly  on.  The  best  troops  in  the  army  which  had  been  musteitd 
at  Hounslow  followed  Marlborough  to  the  Sambre  ;  and  with  the 
political  embarrassments  which  grew  up  around  the  Government  it  was 
unable  to  spare  a  man  of  those  who  remained.  The  great  ends  of 
the  Revolution  were  indeed  secured,  even  amidst  the  confusion  and 
intrigue  which  we  shall  have  to  describe,  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
On  the  great  questions  of  civil  liberty  Whig  and  Tory  were  no^ratont 
The  Declaration  of  Right  was  turned  into  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
passing  of  this  measure  in  1689  restored  to  the  monarchy  the  chaiacter 
which  it  had  lost  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  The  right  of 
the  people  through  its  representatives  to  dqpose  the  King,  to  change 
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;r  of  succession,  and  to  set  on  the  throne  whom  they  would,  i  ; 
V  established.     All  claim  of  Divine  Right,  or  hereditary  right  L 
dent  of  the  law,  was  formally  put  an  end  to  by  the  election  of  I 
and  Mary.     Since  their  day  no  English  sovereign  has  been  i 
tdvance  any  claim  to  the  crown  save  a  claim  which  rested  o 
ular  clause  in  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament.     William,  Mary, 
ne,  were  sovereigns  simply  by  virtue  of  the  Bill  of  F'  " 
the  First  and  his  successors  have  been  sovereigns  solely  by 
r  the  Act  of  Settlement     An  English  monarch  is  now  as  much 
■     n  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  pettiest  tax-gather 


which  expressed  this 

the  strongest  possible 
r  shall  hereafter  o 

Nth  the  Church 
the  older  character  of 
returned  with  i 
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A  limitation  of  the  right  of 
cntary  origin  of  the  sovereign's  right 
i  found  in  the  provision  "  that  whoso 
Dssession  of  this  crown  shall  join 
and  as  by  law  established."  N< 
;ship  alone  restored.  The  older 
Kpcrience  had  taught  England  the  need  of  restoring  to  the  Par- 
its  absolute  power  over  taxation.  The  grant  of  revenue  for  life 
i5t  two  kings  bad  been  the  secret  of  their  anti-national  policy, 
first  act  of  the  new  legislature  was  to  restrict  the  grant  of  the 
■venue  to  a  term  of  four  years.  William  was  bitterly  galled 
iroTision.  "  The  gentlemen  of  England  trusted  King  J. 
"who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion  and  their  laws,  and  they 
trust  me,  by  whom  their  religion  and  their  laws  have  been 
:d."  But  the  only  change  brought  about  in  the  Parliament  by 
St  of  royal  anger  was  a  resolve  henceforth  to  make  the  vote 
lies  an  annual  one,  and  this  resolve  has  been  adhered  to  ever 
I  change  of  almost  as  great  importance  established  the  control 
amcnt  over  the  army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which 
;un  under  Crornwell  had  only  deepened  under  James ;  but 
:  continental  war  the  existence  of  an  army  was  a  necessity. 
however,  it  was  a  force  which  had  no  legal  existence.  The 
was  simply  an  ordinary  subject ;  there  were  no  legal  means  of 
igstrictlyrailitaryoffencesor  of  providing  for  military  discipline: 
assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  In  private  houses  had  been 
vay  by  the  law.  The  difficulty  both  of  Parliament  and  the  army 
t  by  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  powers  requisite  for  discipline  in 
iv  were  conferred  by  Parliament  on  its  officers,  and  provision 
de  for  the  pay  of  the  force,  but  both  pay  and  disciplinary 
were  granted  only  for  a  single  year.  The  Mutiny  Act,  like 
nt  of  supplies,  has  remained  annual  ever  since  the  Revo- 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Slate  to  exist  without  supplies, 
ic  army  to  exist  without  discipline  and  pay,  the  atmual  assembly 
lament  has  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
constitutional  change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  was 
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thus  brought  about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly  efficient  way.  The 
dangers  which  cxfKjricnce  had  lately  shown  lay  in  the  Paribment 
itself  were  met  with  far  less  skill.  Under  Charles,  England  had  seen 
a  Parliament,  which  had  been  rrtumed  in  a  moment  of  reacuon. 
maintained  without  fresh  election  for  eighteen  years.  A  Triennial 
Dill,  which  limited  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  to  three,  was  passed 
with  little  opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and  veto  of  William. 
To  counteract  the  influence  which  a  king  might  obtain  by  crowding 
the  Commons  with  officials  proved  a  yet  harder  task.  A  Place  Bill, 
which  excluded  all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  State  from  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  was  defeated,  and  wisely  defeated,  in  the  Lords.  The 
modem  course  of  excluding  all  minor  officials,  but  of  preserving  the 
hold  of  Parliament  over  the  great  officers  of  State  by  admitting  them 
into  its  body,  seems  as  yet  to  have  occurred  to  nobody.  It  is  equally 
strange  that  while  vindicating  its  right  of  Parliamentary  control  over 
the  public  revenue  and  the  army,  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  han 
left  by  its  silence  the  control  of  trade  to  the  Crown.  It  was  onlj 
a  few  years  later,  in  the  discussions  on  the  charter  granted  to  tbt 
East  India  Company,  that  the  Houses  silently  claimed  and  obtaiseti 
the  right  of  regulating  English  commerce. 

The  religious  results  of  the  Revolution  were  hardly  less  weighty  than 
the  political.  In  the  common  struggle  against  Catholicism,  Churchman 
and  Nonconformist  had  found  themselves,  as  wc  have  seen,  strangely  i 
one ;  and  schemes  of  Comprehension  became  suddenly  popular. 
But  with  the  fall  of  James  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  abniptlj 
ceased  :  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotlaod. 
together  with  the  "  rabbling  "  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  its  westen 
shires,  revived  the  old  bitterness  of  the  clergy  towards  the  dissidcnti 
The  Convocation  rejected  the  scheme  of  the  Latitudinarians  for  sucb 
modifications  of  Ihc  Prayer-book  as  would  tender  possible  a  return  of 
the  Nonconformists,  and  a  Comprehension  Bill  which  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  failed  to  pass  in  spite  of  the  King's  strenuous  support 
William's  attempt  to  admit  Dissenters  to  civil  equality  by  a  repeal  i 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  proved  equally  fruitless.  Active  peiseciF 
tion,  however,  had  now  become  impossible,  and  the  passing  of  > 
Toleration  Act  in  1689  established  a  complete  freedom  of  worship. 
Whatever  the  religious  ctTect  of  the  failure  of  the  Latitudinarian  scheme 
may  have  been,  its  political  effect  has  been  of  the  highest  value.  Al 
no  time  had  the  Church  been  so  strong  or  so  popular  as  at  the  Revoln- 
tion,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nonconformists  would  have  doubled 
its  strength.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disinclination  to  aU  politiul 
change  which  has  characterised  it  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
would  have  been  affected  by  such  a  change  ;  but  it  b  certain  that  the 
power  of  opposition  which  it  has  wielded  would  have  been  enormously 
,  increased.     As  il  was,  ihc  Toleration  Act  established  a  group  d 
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had  he  shown  himself  so  great.  His  courage  rose  with  every  difficulty. ' 
His  temper  grew  cooler  and  more  serene  with  every  insult.  His  lai^ ' 
and  cleat-sighted  intellect  looked  through  the  temporary  embarrassments  j 
of  French  diplomacy  and  English  faction  to  the  great  interests  whid) 
would  in  the  end  determine  the  course  of  European  politics.  Abroad 
and  at  home  all  seemed  to  go  against  him.  For  the  moment  he  had  no 
ally  save  Holland,  for  Spain  was  now  united  with  Lewis,  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  held  charge  of  the  Spanish  Netheiiands  and 
on  whom  William  had  counted,  joined  the  French  side  and  proclaimed 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  in  Brussels.  The  attitude  of  Bavaria  I 
divided  Germany  and  held  the  House  of  Austria  in  check.  In  j 
England  the  new  Parliament  was  crowded  with  Tories  who  were 
resolute  against  war,  and  William  was  forced  in  1701  to  name  a  Tory  | 
Ministry  with  Lord  Godolfriiin  at  its  head,  which  pressed  him  to 
acknowledge  the  new  King  of  Spain.  As  even  Holland  did  this, 
William  was  forced  to  submit.  He  could  only  count  on  France  to 
help  him,  and  he  did  not  count  in  vain.  Bitter  as  the  strife  of  Whig 
and  Torj-  might  be  in  England,  there  were  two  things  on  which  Whig 
and  Tory  were  agreed.  Neither  would  suffer  France  to  occupy  the 
Netherlands.  Neither  would  endure  a  French  attack  on  the  Protes- 
tant succession  which  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  established.  Butthe 
greed  of  Lewis  blinded  him  to  the  need  of  moderation  in  this  hour  of 
good-lucfc.  The  Spanish  garrisons  in  the  Netherlands  were  weak,  and 
in  the  name  of  his  grandson  he  introduced  French  troops  into  town 
after  town.  The  English  Parliament  at  once  acquiesced  in  William's 
demand  for  their  withdrawal  ;  but  the  demand  was  haughtily  rejected, 
Holland,  fearfijl  of  invasion  as  the  French  troops  gathered  on  her 
frontier,  appealed  to  England  for  aid,  and  the  Tory  party  in  the 
Parliament  saw  with  helpless  rage  that  they  were  silently  drifting  into 
war.  Tticy  impeached  the  leading  members  of  the  Junto  for  their 
share  in  the  Partition  Treaties ;  they  insulted  William,  and  delayed  the 
supplies.  But  outside  the  House  of  Commons  the  tide  of  national 
feeling  rose  as  the  designs  of  Lewis  grew  clearer  and  a  great  French  fleet 
gatheredin  the  Channel.  Its  aim  was  revealed  by  the  disclosure  of  a 
fresh  Jacobite  Plot,  the  proofs  of  which  were  laid  before  Parliament. 
Even  the  House  of  Commons  took  fire.  The  fleet  was  raised  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  the  army  to  ten  thousand,  and  Kent  sent  ap  a 
remonstrance  against  the  factious  measures  by  which  the  Tories  stilly 
struggled  against  the  King's  policy,  and  a  prayer  "that  addresses 
might  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply."  William  was  encouraged  by  j 
these  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  to  despatch  an  English  force  tO| 
Holland,  and  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  Holland  and  the  Empire  j 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from  France,  and  of  the  Sicilies  | 
and  Milanese  from  Spain.  But  England  at  large  was  Still  clinging 
desperately  to  peace,  when  Lewis  by  a  sudden  act  forced  it  into  I 
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He  had  acknowledged  William  as  King  in  the  Peace  of 
Ryswiek,  and  pledged  himself  to  oppose  all  attacks  on  his  tbione. 
He  now  entered  the  bed-chamber  at  St.  Germain?  where  James 
was  breathing  bis  last,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  his  son  at 
his  death  as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     The  promise 

in  fact  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  a  moment  ali  England  was  at 

in  accepting  the  challenge.  The  issue  Lewis  had  raised  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  European  politics,  but  the  question  whether  the  work 
of  the  Revolution  should  be  undone,_and  whether  Cathohcism  and 
despotism  should  be  replaced  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of 
France.  On  such  a  question  as  this  there  was  no  difference  between 
Tory  and  Whig.  Not  a  word  of  protest  had  been  uttered  when  the 
death  of  the  last  living  child  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  followed  id 
1701  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  of'  Settlement  which,  selling  aside  no( 
only  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  younger  daughter  of  James 
the  Second,  but  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  a  daughter  of  Henrietta  of 
Orleans,  and  other  claimants  nearer  in  blood,  as  disqualified  by  their 
profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  vested  the  right  to  the  crown  in 
Sophia,  Electress- Dowager  of  Hanover,  a  child  of  the  Queen  rf 
Bohemia  and  a  granddaughter  of  James  the  First,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants.  The  same  national  union  showed  itself  in 
the  King's  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Hague,  where  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  Grand  Alliance  between  the  Empire,  Holland,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  had  rewarded  William's  patience  and  skill.     The  Alliance 

soon  Joined  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  bolt 
of  the  German  States,  The  Parliament  which  William  summoiked  in 
1702,  though  still  Tory  in  the  main,  replied  to  his  stirring  appeal  br 
voting  forty  thousand  men  for  the  war. 

But  the  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of  his  takii^ 
the  field  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  entrust  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  w 
the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself  capable  of^a  great  com- 
mand. John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  was  bom  in  i6s«s  the 
son  of  a  Devonshire  Cavalier,  whose  daughter  became  at  the  Restoia- 

mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  shame  of  Arabella  did  more 
perhaps  than  her  father's  loyalty  to  win  for  her  brother  a  commissioD 
the  Royal  Guards ;  and  after  five  years'  service  abroad  ondei 
Turenne  the  young  captain  became  colonel  of  an  English  regiment 
which  was  retained  in  the  service  of  France.  He  had  already  stunni 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier,  an  unruffled  courage,  a  bold 
and  venturous  temper  held  in  check  by  a  cool  and  serene  judgment, 
a  vigilance  and  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  which  never  forsook  Im 
la  later  years  he  was  known  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  reconnratring, 

at  Blenheim  he  remained  on  horseback  for  fifteen  hours.  Bui 
I  coun^e  and  skill  in  arms  did  less  for  Churchill  on  his  retiun  to  the 
I  English  court  than  his  personal  beauty.    In  the  Freoch  can^  be  hid 
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&  "  the  handsome  EngUshman  ;  "  and  hU 
\  his  person.  Even  in  age  his  address  was  almost 
irresistible  ;  "  he  engrossed  the  graces,"  says  Chesterfield ;  and  his 
air  never  lost  the  indolent  sweetness  which  won  the  favour  of  Lady 
Castlcnuune.  A  present  of  £,S<°°°  from  the  King's  mistress  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune  which  grew  rapidly  to  greatness,  as  the  prudent 
forethought  of  the  handsome  young  soldier  hardened 
of  age.  But  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  Churchill  looked  for 
Advancement,  and  he  earned  it  by  the  fidelity  with  which  as  a  member 
of  his  household  he  clung  Co  the  Duke's  fortunes  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Plot.  He  followed  James  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Hague,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  his  return  and  rewarded  with  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Life  Guards.  The  service  he  rendered  his 
master  after  his  accession  by  saving  the  Royal  army  from  a  surprise 
at  Sedgemoor  would  have  been  yet  mote  splendidly  acknowledged 
but  for  the  King's  bigotry.  In  spite  of  his  master's  personal  solici- 
tations Churchill  remained  true  to  Protestantism.  But  he  knew  James 
too  well  to  count  on  further  favour  ;  and  no  sentiment  of  gratitude 
hindered  him  from  corresponding  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
planning  a  mutiny  in  the  army  gathered  to  oppose  him  which  would 
have  brought  the  King  a  prisoner  into  the  Prince's  camp.  His  plot 
broke  down,  but  his  desertion  proved  fatal  to  the  Royal  cause  ;  and 
the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  William,  base  as  it  was,  was  too 
priceless  to  miss  its  reward.  Churchill  became  Earl  of  Marlborough  ; 
he  was  put  at  the  heafl  of  a  force  during  the  Irish  war,  where  his  rapid 
successes  at  once  won  William's  regard ;  and  he  was  given  high 
command  in  the  army  of  Elanders.  But  the  treason  which  Marl- 
borough had  plotted  against  James  was  as  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  treason  which  he  soon  plotted  against  William.  Great  as  was 
his  greed  of  gold,  he  had  married  .Sarah  Jennings,  a  penniless  beauty 
of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignant  temper  was 
strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  and  retaining  love. 
Marlborough's  affection  for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the 
dark  web  of  his  career.  In  the  midst  of  his  marches  and  from  the 
very  battle-field  he  writes  to  his  wife  with  the  same  passionate  tender- 
ness. The  composure  which  no  danger  or  hatred  could  ruffle  broke 
down  into  almost  womanish  depression  at  the  thought  of  her  coldness 
or  at  any  burst  of  her  violent  humour.  He  never  left  her  without  a 
pang.  "  1  did  for  a  great  while  with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the 
cliffs,"  he  once  wrote  to  her  after  setting  out  on  a  campaign,  "in 
hopes  that  I  might  have  had  one  sight  of  you."  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  woman  who  inspired  Marlborough  with  a  love  like  this  bound 
to  her  the  weak  and  feeble  nature  of  the  Princess  Anne.  The  two 
friends  threw  off  the  restraints  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as 
"Mrs.  Freeman"  and  "Mrs.  Morley,"    It  was  through  the  influence 
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baseness  by  revealing  to  hi 
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The  death  of  Mary  force 
become  his  successor  ;  and 
court.  The  Kittg  could  not 
as  death  drew  ne^ir  he  saw  i 
fitted  him,  in  spite  of  the  1 
England  and  direct  the  Gr; 
borough  at  clic  head  of  the  : 
just  taken  the  command  wl 
from  liis  horse  proved  fatal  t 
was  a  time  when  I  should  h; 
of  my  troubles,"  the  dying  n 
SCO  another  scene,  and  could 
however,  tliat  llic  wish  wa; 
Anne  as  the  fittest  person  t( 
Anne's  2cal  needed  no  quick 
the  8th  of  M.->rch,  the  Earl  » 
forces  at  home  ;iad  abroad, 
of  the  war.  His  supremac 
elevation  of  Lord  Godolphi 
;  of  Marlborough's,  to  the  posi 
for  his  «-ifc  ensured  hi 
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policy  of  her  predecessor.  The  Tory  Parliament  was  brought  to  \ 
sanction  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
new  general  hastened  to  the  Hague,  received  the  command  of  the  t 
Dutch  as  well  as  of  the  English  forces,  and  drew  the  German 
powers  into  the  Confederacy  with  a  ■jltilj  and  adroitness  which  even 
William  might  have  envied.  Never  was  greatness  more  quickly 
recognized  than  in  the  case  of  Marlborough.  In  a  few  months  he 
was  regarded  by  all  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and 
princes  whoso  jealousy  had  worn  out  the  patience  of  William 
yielded  without  a  struggle  to  the  counsels  of  his  successor.  The 
temper,  indeed,  of  Marlborough  fitted  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be 
the  head  of  a  great  confederacy.  Like  William,  he  owed  little  of 
his  power  to  any  early  training.  The  trace  of  his  neglected  education 
was  seen  to  the  last  in  his  reluctance  to  write.  "  Of  all  things,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "  I  do  not  love  writing."  To  pen  a  despatch  indeed  was 
a  far  greater  trouble  to  him  than  to  plan  a  campaign.  But  nature  had 
given  him  qualities  which  in  other  men  spring  specially  from  culture. 
His  capacity  for  business  was  immense.  During  the  next  ten  years 
he  assumed  the  general  direction  of  the  war  Id  Flanders  and  in  Spain. 
He  managed  every  negotiation  with  the  courts  of  the  allies.  He 
watched  over  the  shifting  phases  of  English  pohtics.  He  had  to 
cross  the  Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the  Cabinet,  or 
to  hurry  to  Berlin  to  secure  the  due  contingent  of  Electoral  troops 
from  Brandenburg,  At  the  same  moment  he  was  reconciling  the 
Emperor  with  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  stirring  the  Calvinists  ofc 
the  Cevennes  into  revolt,  arranging  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  his  air  showed 
no  trace  of  fatigue  or  haste  or  vexation.  He  retained  to  the  last  the 
indolent  grace  of  his  youth.  His  natural  dignity  was  never  TufBed  by 
an  outbreak  of  temper.  Amidst  the  storm  of  battle  men  saw  him, 
"without  fear  of  danger  or  in  the  least  hurry,  giving  his  orders  with 
all  the  calmness  imaginable."  In  the  cabinet  he  was  as  cool  as  on 
the  battle-field.  He  met  with  the  same  equable  serenity  the  pettiness 
of  the  German  princes,  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the  ignorant  oppo- 
sition of  his  ofUcers,  the  libels  of  his  political  opponents.  There  was  a 
touch  of  irony  in  the  simple  expedients  by  which  he  sometimes  solved 
problems  which  had  baffled  Cabinets.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
one  of  the  most  vexatious  among  the  allies,  but  all  difficulty  with  him 
ceased  when  Marlborough  rose  at  a  state  banquet  and  handed  to  him 
a  napkin.  Churchill's  composure  rested  pardy  indeed  on  a  pride  which 
could  not  stoop  to  bare  the  real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of  meaner 
men.  In  the  bitter  moments  before  his  fiill  he  bade  Godolphin  bum 
some  querulous  letters  which  the  persecution  of  his  opponents  had  wning 
from  him.  "  My  desire  is  that  the  world  may  continue  in  their  error 
of  thinking  me  a  happy  man,  for  I  think  it  better. to  be  envied  than 
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his  powers  by  a  surprise  of  the  French  anny  at  Cremona,  but  no  real 
successes  had  been  won.  An  English  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast 
ended  in  failure.  In  Germany  the  Bavarians  joined  the  French,  and  i 
the  umted  armies  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  this 
quarter  that  Lewis  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes.  In  the  spring  of  1703 
a  fresh  army  under  Marshal  Villars  agzin  relieved  the  Elector  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  armies,  and  only  a  strife  which  arose 
between  the  two  commanders  hindered  the  joint  armies  from  marching 
on  Vienna.  Meanwhile  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies  served 
Lewis  well  in  the  Low  Cougtries.  Marlborough  had  been  created 
Cuke,  and  munificently  rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  previous  year, 
but  his  hopes  in  this  second  campaign  were  foiled  by  the  deputies  of 
the  States-General.  Serene  as  his  temper  was,  it  broke  down  before 
their  refusal  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  on  Antwerp  and  French 
Flanders ;  and  the  prayers  of  Godolphin  and  of  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  alone  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  offer  of  resignation.  But 
in  spite  of  victories  on  the  Danube,  the  blunders  of  his  adversaries 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sudden  aid  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out 
in  Hungary,  the  difficulties  of  Lewis  were  hourly  increasing.  The 
accession  of  Savoy  to  the  Grand  Alliance  threatened  his  armies  in 
Italy  with  destruction.  That  of  Portugal  gave  the  allies  a  base  of 
operations  against  Spain.  His  energy  however  rose  with  the  pressure, 
and  while  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  the  Second, 
was  despatched  against  Portugal,  three  small  armies  closed  round 
Savoy.  The  fiowcr  of  the  French  troops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Danube,  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis  was  to  decide  the  fortunes 
of  the  war  by  a  victory  which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Empire 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  master-stroke  of  Lewis  roused  Marlborough  at  the  opening  of 
1704  to  a  master-stroke  in  return ;  but  the  secrcsy  and  boldness  of  the 
Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his  enemies  and  his  allies.  The  French 
army  in  Flanders  saw  in  his  march  upon  Maintz  only  a  transfer  of  the 
war  into  Elsass.  The  Dutch  were  lured  into  suffering  their  troops  to 
be  drawn  as  far  from  Flanders  as  Cobtentz  by  proposals  of  a  campaign 
on  the  Moselle.  It  was  only  when  Marlborough  crossed  the  Nectar 
and  struck  through  the  heart  of  Germany  for  the  Danube  that  the  true 
aim  of  his  operations  was  revealed.  After  struggling  through  the  hill 
country  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Prince 
of  Baden,  stormed  the  heights  of  DonauwSrth,  crossed  the  Danube 
and  the  Lech,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria.  The  crisis 
drew  the  two  armies  which  were  facing  one  another  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  the  scene.  The  arrival  of  Marshal  Tallard  with  thirty  thou- 
sand French  troops  saved  the  Elector  of  Ba\-aria  for  the  moment  from 
the  need  of  submission ;  but  the  junction  of  his  opponent,  Prince 
Eugene,  with  Marlborough  raised  the  contending  forces  again  to  an 
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cqualit>-,  and  after  a  few  marches  the  armies  met  on  the  north  bank  tA 
the  Danube,  near  the  little  town  of  Hochstadt  and  the  \'illage  of 
Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their  names  to  the  batik. 
In  one  respect  the  struggle  which  followed  stajids  almost  unrivalled  in 
history,  for  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  represented  in  the  strange 
medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Hanoverians,  Danes,  Wiirtem- 
bergers  and  Austrians  who  followed  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The 
French  and  Bavarians,  who  numbered  like  their  opponents  some  fifty 
thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little  stream  which  ran  through  swampf 
ground  to  the  Danube.  The  position  was  a  strong  one,  for  its  front 
was  covered  by  the  swamp,  its  right  by  the  Danube,  its  left  by  the  hiD- 
country  in  which  the  stream  rose,  and  Tallard  had  not  only  entrenched 
himself,  but  was  far  superior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.  But  for  once 
Marlborough's  hands  were  free.  "I  have  great  reason,"he  wrote  calmly 
home,  "to  hope  that  everything  will  go  well,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obey  without  knowing  any  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
Flanders,  where  1  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a  council  of  war 
for  everything  I  undertook.''  So  formidable  were  the  obstacles,  hoW' 
ever,  that  though  the  allies  were  in  motion  at  sunrise  on  the  13th  d 
August,  it  was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the 
right,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream.  The  English  foot  at  once 
forded  it  on  the  left  and  attacked  the  village  of  Blindheirn  in  which  tbf 
bulk  of  the  French  infantry  were  entrenched,  but  altera  furious  stru^ 
the  attack  was  repulsed,  while  as  gallant  a  resistance  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  held  Eugene  in  check.  The  centre,  however,  which  the 
French  believed  to  be  unassailable,  had  been  chosen  by  Marlborough 
for  the  chief  point  of  attack,  and  by  making  an  artificial  road  accoK 
the  morass  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  throw  his  eight  thousand  horsemen 
on  the  French  horse  which  lay  covered  by  iL  Two  desperate  chuges 
which  the  Duke  headed  in  person  decided  the  day.  The  French  centre 
was  flung  back  on  the  Danube  and  forced  to  surrender.  Their  left  M 
back  in  confusion  on  Hochstadt :  their  right,  cooped  up  in  Blindheim 
and  cut  off  from  retreat,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  defeated  anny 
only  twenty  thousand  escaped.  Twelve  thousand  were  slain,  fonrtem 
thousand  were  captured.  Germany  was  finally  freed  firom  the  Fitndi ; 
and  Marlborongh,  who  followed  the  wreck  of  the  French  host  in  its 
flight  to  Elsass,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  I«ower  Moselle;  Bui 
the  loss  of  France  could  not  be  measured  by  men  or  fortresses.  A 
hundred  victories  since  Rocroi  had  taught  the  world  to  regard  the 
French  army  as  invincible,  when  Blenheim  and  the  surrender  of  the 
flower  of  the  French  soldier^'  broke  the  spell.  From  that  moment  the 
terror  of  victory  passed  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  "Malbrotdt" 
became  a  name  of  fear  to  every  child  in  France. 
In  England  itself  the  victory  of  Blenheim  aided  to  bring  zbool  a 
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great  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  affairs.  With  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  the  Tory  party  had  slowly  drifted  back  again  into  its  old 
antipathy  to  a  "  Whig  war,"  Marlborough  strove  to  bind  them  to  his  i 
policy  by  supporting  in  1702  and  1703  a  bill  against  occasional 
conformity,  which  excluded  the  Nonconformists  yet  more  rigidly  from 
nil  municipal  rights,  and  by  allowing  the  Queen  to  set  aside  the  tenths 
and  first-fruits  hitherto  paid  by  the  clergy  to  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  benefices.  The  fund  still  bears  the  name 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  But  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity 
was  steadily  resisted  by  the  Lords,  and  Marlborough's  efforts  to  bend 
the  Tory  Ministers  to  a  support  of  the  war  were  every  day  more 
fruitless.  The  higher  Tories  with  Lord  Nottingham  at  their  head,  who 
had  thrown  every  obstacle  they  could  in  the  way  of  its  continuance,  at 
last  quitted  ofBce  in  1704,  and  Marlborough  replaced  them  by  Tories 
of  a  more  moderate  stamp  who  were  still  in  favour  of  the  war:  by 
Robert  Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry  St.  John,  a 
man  of  splendid  talents,  who  was  named  Secretary  at  War.  The 
Duke's  march  into  Germany  embittered  the  political  strife.  The 
Tories  and  Jacobites  threatened,  il  Marlborough  failed,  to  bring  his 
bead  to  the  block,  and  only  the  victory  ol  Blenheim  saved  him  from 
political  ruin.  Slowly  and  against  his  will  the  Duke  drifted  from 
his  own  party  to  the  party  which  really  backed  his  policy.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  national  triumph  over  Blenheim  to  dissolve 
Parliament  \  the  elections  of  1705,  as  he  hoped,  returned  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  war,  and  the  efforts  of  Marlborough  brought  about  a 
coalition  between  the  Whig  Junto  and  the  moderate  Tories  who 
still  dimg  to  him,  which  foiled  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  peace  party. 
The  support  of  the  Whigs  was  purchased  by  making  a  Whig, 
William  Cowpcr,  Lord  Keeper,  and  sending  Lord  Sunderland 
as  Envoy  to  Vienna  Marlborough  at  last  felt  secure  at  home. 
But  he  had  to  bear  disappointment  abroad.  His  plan  of  attack 
along  the  line  of  the  Moselle  was  defeated  by  the  refiisal  of 
the  Imperial  army  to  join  him.  When  he  entered  the  French 
lines  across  the  Dyle,  the  Dutch  generals  withdrew  their  troops ; 
and  his  proposal  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Villeroy  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo  was  rejected  in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies  of  the 
States  with  cries  of  "  murder  "  and  "  massacre."  Even  Marlborough's 
composure  broke  into  bitterness  at  the  blow,  "  Had  I  had  the  same 
power  I  had  last  year,"  he  wrote  home,  "  I  could  have  won  a  greater 
victory  than  that  of  Blenheim."  On  his  complaint  the  States  recalled 
their  commissaries,  but  the  year  was  lost ;  nor  had  greater  results  been 
brought  about  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  The  spirits  of  the  allies  were 
only  sustained  by  the  romantic  exploits  of  Lord  Peterborough  in  Spain. 
Profligate,  unprincipled,  flighty  as  he  was,  Peterborough  had  a  genin 
for  war,  and  his  seizure  of  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of  men,  bi 
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recognition  of  the  old  liberties  of  Arragon,  roused  thai  province  to 
support  ihc  cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  the  allies  under  the  title  of  Charles 
the  Third.  Catalonia  and  Valentia  soon  joined  Arragon  in  declaring 
for  Charles  ;  while  Marlborough  spent  the  winter  of  1705  in  negoda- 
tjons  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  and  in  prepaiatioiu 
for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for  freedom  of  action  and  sick  of 
the  Imperial  generals  as  of  the  Dutch,  he  planned  a  march  over 
Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy  ;  and  though  his  designs  were  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  allies,  he  found  himself  unfettered  when  he 
again  appeared  in  Flanders  in  1706.  Villeroy  was  as  eager  as 
Marlborough  for  an  engagement ;  and  the  two  armies  met  on  tlic 
23rd  of  May  at  the  village  of  Ramiliies  on  the  undulating  plain  which 
forms  the  highest  ground  in  Brahant.  The  French  were  drawn  up  in 
a  wide  curve  with  morasses  covering  their  front.  After  a  feint  on 
their  left,  Marlborough  flung  himself  on  their  right  wing  at  Ramillin, 
crushed  it  in  a  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  in  person,  and  swept  along 
their  whole  line  till  it  broke  in  a  rout  which  only  ended  beneath  the 
walls  of  Louvain.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  French  had  lost  fifteen 
thousand  men,  their  baggage,  and  their  guns,  and  the  line  of  Ibt 
Scheldt,  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Bruges  were  the  priie  of  the  victors. 
It  only  needed  the  four  successful  sieges  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Ramiliies  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  Flanders, 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  victory  of  Ramiliies  remains  yet  more 
memorable  as  the  year  which  witnessed  the  final  Union  of  England 
with  Scotland.  As  the  undoing  of  the  earlier  union  had  been  the  fim 
work  of  the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  its  revival  was  one  of  the 
first  aims  of  the  Covemment  which  followed  the  Revolution.  But  the 
project  was  long  held  in  check  by  religious  and  commercial  jealousies. 
Scotland  refused  to  bear  any  part  of  the  English  debt.  En^and 
would  not  yield  any  share  in  her  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Colonies. 
The  English  Churchmen  longed  for  a  restoration  of  Episcopacy  north 
of  the  border,  while  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  would  not  hear  even  of 
the  legal  toleration  of  Episcopalians.  In  1703,  however,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  which  passed  through  the  Scotch  Parliament  at  Ian 
brought  home  to  English  statesmen  the  dangers  of  further  delay.  In 
dealing  with  this  measure  the  Scotch  Whigs,  who  cared  only  for 
the  independence  of  their  country,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Scotch  Jacobites,  who  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  Pretender. 
The  Jacobites  excluded  from  the  Act  the  name  of  the  Princeu 
Sophia ;  the  %Vhigs  introduced  3.  provisioo  ihat  aa  sovereign  iW 
England  should  be  recognized  as  sovereign  of  Scotland  save  upon 
security  given  to  the  religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Great  as  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  measure  undoubtedly 
was,  for  it  poiT\ted  to  a  recognition  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  oa  the 
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Queen's  death,  and  such  a  recognition  meant  war  between  Scotland 
and  England,  it  was  only  after  three  years'  delay  that  the  wisdom  and 
resolution  of  Lord  Somers  brought  the  question  to  an  issue.  The  i 
Scotch  proposals  of  a  federative  rather  than  n  legislative  union  were 
set  aside  by  his  firmness ;  the  commercial,  jealousies  of  the  English 
traders  were  put  by ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  as  finally  passed  in 
1707  provided  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  imited  into  one  under 
the  nn.ine  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
this  United  Kingdom  should  be  ruled  by  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Act  of  Settlement.  The  Scotch  Church  and  the  Scotch  Law  were 
left  untouched  ;  but  all  rights  of  trade  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
uniform  system  of  coinage  adopted.  A  single  Parliament  was  hence- 
forth to  represent  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  this  purpose  forty-five 
Scotch  members  were  added  to  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen  representative  peers 
to  the  one  hundred  and  eight  who  formed  the  English  House  of 
Lords.  In  Scotland  the  opposition  was  bitter  and  almost  universal. 
The  terror  of  the  Presbyterians  indeed  was  met  by  an  Act  of  Security 
which  bcc.imc  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  which  required  an 
oath  to  support  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every  sovereign  on  his 
accession.  But  no  securities  could  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  patriots  or 
the  fanatical  Camcronians.  The  Jacobites  sought  troops  from  France 
and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  nationalists  talked  of  seceding 
from  the  Assembly  which  voted  for  the  Union,  and  of  establishing 
3  rival  Parliament.  In  the  end,  however,  good  sense  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  trading  classes  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  succession  won 
their  way.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Union  became  in  1707  a  legislative  Act  to 
which  Anne  gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  "  I  desire,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  and  expect  from  my  subjects  of  both  nations  that  from  hence- 
forth they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  that 
so  it  m.iy  appear  to  all  the  world  they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become 
one  people."  Time  has  more  than  answered  these  hopes.  The  two 
nations  whom  the  Union  brought  together  have  ever  since  remained 
one.  England  gained  in  the  removal  of  a  constant  danger  of  treason 
and  war.  To  Scotland  the  Union  opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth 
which  the  energy  of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful  account.  The 
farms  of  Lothian  have  become  models  of  agricultural  skill  A  fishing 
town  on  the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  populous  Glasgow. 
Peace  and  culture  have  changed  the  wild  clansmen  of  the  Highlands 
into  herdsmen  and  farmers.  Nor  was  the  change  followed  by  any 
loss  of  national  spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a  mightier  and 
more  rapid  development  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland  after 
the  Union.  Allthat  passed  away  was  the  jealousy  which  had  parted 
since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a  common bl<wvi  . 
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1  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one.  The  Union  between 
Scotland  and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply  because  it 
was  the  legislative  acknowledgment  and  enforcement  of  a  national  fact 
With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  the  fortunes  of  France  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  The  loss  of  Flanders  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Italy 
after  a  victory  by  which  Eugene  relieved  Turin  ;  and  not  only  did 
Peterborough  hold  his  ground  in  Spain,  but  Giarles  the  Third  with  an 
army  of  English  and  Portuguese  entered  Madrid.  Marlborough  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown.  Ramillies  gave  liim  strength  enou^  to 
force  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  to  fulfil  his  compact 
with  them  by  admitting  Lord  Sunderland,  the  bitterest  leader  of  their 
party,  to  office.  But  the  system  of  political  balance  which  he  had 
maintained  till  now  was  fast  breaking  down.  Constitutiooally,  Mail- 
borough's  was  the  last  attempt  to  govern  England  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  party  government,  and  the  union  of  parties  to  which  he  had 
clung  ever  since  his  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  soon  became 
impossible.  The  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  threw 
the  Duke  more  nnd  more  on  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs 
sold  their  support  dearly.  Sunderland  was  resolved  to  drive  tire 
moderate  Tories  from  the  Administration  in  spite  of  Marlborough's 
desire  to  retain  them.  "  England,"  the  Duke  wrote  hotly,  "  will  dM 
be  ruined  because  a  few  men  are  not  pleased,"  but  the  opposition  of 
the  Tories  to  the  war  left  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  only  partj 
who  steadily  supported  it.  A  factious  union  of  the  Wltigs  with  their 
opponents  roused  Marlborough  to  a  burst  of  unusual  passion  in 
Parliament,  but  it  effected  its  end  by  convincing  him  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  further  resistance.  The  resistance  of  the  Queen  indeed 
was  stubborn  and  bitter.  Anne  was  at  heart  a  Tory,  and  her  old 
trust  in  Marlborough  died  with  his  acceptance  of  the  Whig  demands. 
It  was  only  by  the  threat  of  resignation  (hat  he  had  forced  her  to 
adroit  Sunderland  to  office.  The  violent  outbreak  of  temper  with 
which  the  Duchess  enforced  her  husband's  will  changed  the  Queen's 
friendship  for  her  into  a  bitter  resentment.  Marlborough  however 
was  forced  to  increase  this  resentment  by  fresh  compliances  with 
the  Whig  demands,  by  removing  Peterborough  from  his  commaod 
as  a  Tory  general,  and  by  wresting  from  Anne  her  consent  io 
1708  to  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St  John  from  office,  and 
the  admission  of  Lord  Somers  and  Wharton  into  the  Ministtr- 
Somers  became  President  of  the  Council,  Wharton  Lord-Lientenanl 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Whig  victory  was  complete.  Meanwhile,  the 
great  struggle  abroad  was  going  on,  with  striking  alternations  a* 
success.  France  rose  with  singular  rapidity  from  the  crushing  Uowof 
Ramillies.  Spain  was  recovered  for  Philip  by  the  victory  of  Marshal 
Berwick  at  Almanza.  Villars  won  fresh  triumphs  on  the  Rhine,  and 
Eugene,  who  had  ^ncMaitA  into  Provence,  was  driven  back  into 
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In  Flanders,  the  plans  of  Marlborough  were  foiled  by  the     Sac.  ix. 
■gy  ''f  ""^  Dulce  of  VcndSmc  and  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Dutch,       ^^xij- 
were  now  wavering  towards  peace.     In  the  campaign  of  1708 
ver,  Venddme,  though  superior  in  force,  was  attacked  and  defeated 
idenardc,  and  though  Marlborough  was  hindered  from  striking  at 
leart  of  France  by  the  timidity  of  the  English  and  Dutch  states- 
he  reduced  Liile,  the  strongest  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  in  the 
of  ark  army  of  relief  which  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
pride  of  Lewis  was  at  last  broken  by  defeat  and  by  the  terrible 
ring  of  France.     He  offered  terms  of  peace  which  yielded  all  that 
lilies  had  fought   for.     He  consented  to  withdraw  his  aid  from 
p  of  Spain,  to  give  up  ten  Flemish  fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and 
nder  to  the  Empire  all  that  France  had  gained  since  the  treaty  of 
phalia.     He  offered  to  acknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the  Pretender 
his  dominions,  and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk, 
t  hateful  to  England  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 
I  Marlborough  peace  now  seemed   secure,  but  in  spite  of  his    ^jjySy 
scis,  the  allies  and  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England  demanded      Wwr. 
Lewis  should  with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to  give  up 
crown   of  Spain.      "If  I   must   wage   war,"  replied   the   King, 
ad  rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than  against  my  children." 
he   opening   of  the  campaign  of   1709  he    appealed  to  France, 
France,  exhausted  as  it  was,  answered  nobly  to  his  appeal 
terrible    slaughter    which    bears    the    name   of  the    battle    of 
rfaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  soldiery.     Starving  as 
were,  they  flung  away  their  rations  in  their  eagerness  for  the  fight, 
fell   back  at    its    close  in  serried  masses  that   no  efforts   of 
Iborough  could  break.    They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men,  h 
had  inHicted  on  the  allies  a  loss  of  double  that  number, 
uge  of  blood"  such  as  that  of  Malplaquet  increased  the  growing 
iness  of  the  war,  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  offers  was  unjustly 
buted  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Marlborough  of  lengthening  out  a 
est  which  brought  him  profit  and  power.    The  expulsion  of  Harley 
St.  John  from  the  Ministry  had  given  the  Tories  leaders  of  a  more 
rous  stamp,  and  St.  John  brought  into  play  a  new  engine  of  political 
:k  whose  powers  soon  made  themselves  felt.     In  the  Examiner 
in  a  crowd  of  pamphlets  and  periodicals  which  followed  in  its  train, 
tumour  of  Prior,  the  bitter  irony  of  Swift,  and  St.  John's  own  brilliai 
listry  spent  themselves  on  the  abuse  of  the  war  and  of  its  general. 
t    millions    of    supplies   and    almost   fifty    millions    of    debt ! " 
't  wrote  bitterly,  "  The  High  Allies  have  been  the  ruin  of 
Iborough  was  ridiculed  and  reviled,  he  was  accused  of  insolence, 
Ity  and  ambition,  of  corruption  and  greed.    Even  his  courage  « 
■A  in  question.    A  sudden  storm  of  popular  passion  showed  the 
in  which  pubUc  opinion  responded  to   these  efforts.    A  Hv^\^ 
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Church  divine,  Dr.  Sachevcrcll,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non- 
tance  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  with  a  boldness  which  deserved 
prosecution  ;  but  in  spile  of  the  warning  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Somers  the  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his  impeachment.  His  trial  in 
a.1  once  widened  into  a  great  party  struggle,  and  the  populir 
entliusiasin  in  Sachevcrell's  favour  showed  the  gathering  batted  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  war.  The  most  eminent  of  Ihe  Tory  Churchmen 
stood  by  his  side  at  the  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to  ihe  court  and 
back  again,  while  the  streets  rang  with  cries  of  "The  Church  and 
Dr.  SachcvcrelL"  A  small  majorily  of  the  peers  found  bim  guilty, 
but  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  was  in  effect  an  acquittal,  and 
bon.fircs  and  illuminations  over  the  whole  country  welcomed  it 
Tory  triumph. 

The  turn  of  popular  feeling  freed  Anne  at  once  from  the  pressure 
beneath  which  she  had  bent :  and  the  skill  of  Harley,  whose  cousin, 

Masham,  had  succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in 
Queen's  favour,  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  fall  both  of  Mad- 
borough  and  the  Whig  Ministers  by  playing  the  one  off  against  theoiher. 
The  Whigs,  who  knew  the  Duke's  alliance  with  them  had  siroplybMii 
forced  on  him  by  the  war,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  Queen  had  to 
but  to  humble  him,  looked  coolly  on  at  the  dismissal  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Sunderland,  and  his  friend,  Codolphin.  Marlborough,  who  leaned 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  party,  looked  on  in  return  nhilc 
Anne  dismissed  the  Whig  Ministers  in  ihe  autumn  of  1710  and 
appointed  a  Tory  Ministry  in  their  place  with  Harley  and  SL  Johnil 
head.  In  the  face  of  these  changes,  however,  the  Duke  did  0* 
dare  to  encounter  the  risks  of  any  decisive  enterprise  ;  and  his  redac- 
tion of  a  few  sea-board  towns  failed  to  win  back  English  feeUng  to  tbt 
continuance  of  so  costly  a  struggle.  The  return  of  a  Tory  House  of 
Commons  sealed  his  fate.  His  wife  was  dismissed  from  coart  A 
masterly  plan  for  a  march  into  the  heart  of  France  in  the  opening  of 
1711  was  foiled  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  the 
negotiations  which  had  for  some  time  been  conducted  between  tbe 
French  and  English  Ministers  without  his  knowledge  marched  rsptdl; 
to  a  close.  The  sense  of  approaching  ruin  forced  Marlborough  at 
last  to  break  with  the  Tory  Ministry-,  and  his  elTorts  induced  the  House 
of  Lords  10  denounce  the  contemplated  peace ;  but  the  suppoR  of 
the  Commons  and  the  Queen,  and  tKe  general  hatred  of  the  » 
among  the  people,  enabtcil  Harlcy  to  ride  down  all  resistance, 
the  opening  of  1712  the  Whig  majority  in  (he  House  of  Lords  "» 
swamped  by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborough  » 
dismissed  from  bis  command,  charged  with  peculation,  and  condemned 
as  guilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  at  once  witlidte<r 
from  England,  and  with  his  withdrawal  all  opposition  to  the  peace 
was  at  an  ei\d. 
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\AtilherilUs. — Coxe's  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Horace  Walpole's 
ITemoirs  of  [he  Reign  of  Geonre  ir.,  and  Lord  Hervey's  amusing-  Memoirs 
from  llie  accession  of  GeoTge  II.  to  Ihe  death  of  Queen  CarQline  ;  the  poli- 
tical tracts,  and  especially  the  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Ihe  Patriot 
King,  of  Bolinbcoke,  with  the  Bolinbroke  Correspondence  ;  Swift's  political 
writings,  and  his  Journal  to  Stella.  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Afann  give  a  minute  account  of  his  father's  fall.  A  sober  and  judicious  account 
of  the  whole  period  may  be  found  in  Lord  Stanhope's  History  of  England 


from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.] 


The  struggle  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  Marlborough's  guidance 
against  Harley  and  the  Peace  marks  the  close  of  the  constitutional 
revolution  which  had  been  silently  going  on  since  the  Restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  defeat  of  the  Peers  and  the  fall  of  Marlborough 
which  followed  it  announced  that  the  transfer  of  political  poiver  to 
the  House  of  Commons  waa  complete.  The  machinery  by  which 
Sunderland  had  enabled  it  to  direct  the  actual  government  of  the 
country  had  been  strengthened  by  the  failure  of  Marlborough  to 
restore  the  older  system  of  administration  :  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  have  remained  ever  since  an  Executive  Committee  whose  work 
is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  A  recog- 
nition of  this  great  change  was  seen  in  the  series  of  "  Great  Coni' 
inoners "  who  from  this  time  became  the  rulers  of  England.  The 
influence  of  political  tradition,  of  wealth,  and  of  the  administrative 
training  which  their  position  of^cn  secures  them,  has  at  all  times  given 
places  m  the  Ministry  to  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  peer 
has  sometimes  figured  as  its  nominal  head.  But  the  rnore  natural 
arrangement  has  been  the  more  common  one  \  and  all  the  greater 
statesmen  who  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  England  since  Harley's 
day  have  been  found  in  the  Commons.  Of  these  Great  Commoners 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  first.  Born  in  1676,  he  entered  Parliament  two 
years  before  William's  death  as  a  young  N  orfolk  landowner  of  fair  for- 
tune, with  the  tastes  and  air  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang.  His 
big  square  figure,  his  vulgar  good-humoured  face  were  those  of  a 
common  country  squire.  And  in  WaJpole  the  squire  underlay  the 
statesman  to  the  last.  He  was  ignorant  of  books,  he  "  loved  neither 
writing  nor  reading,"  and  if  he  had  a  taste  for  art,  his  real  love  was  for 
the  table,  the  bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  hard  as  he  drank. 
Even  in  moments  of  political  peril,  the  first  despatch  he  would  open 
was  the  letter  from  his  gamdceeper.  There  was  the  temper  of  the 
Norfolk  fox-hunter  in  the  "  doggedness  "  which  Marlborough  noted 
his  characteristic,  in  the  burly  self-confidence  which  declared  "  I 
Had  not  been  Prime  Minister  I  should  have  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  in  the  stubborn  courage  which  conquered  the  1    ' 
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of  his  earlier  efforts  to  speak  or  met  single-handed  at  the  last  the  bitter 
attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies,  and  above  all  in  the  genial  good<hunioiit 
which  became  with  him  a  new  force  in  pohtics:  Walpole  was  the  firs 
Minister — it  has  been  finely  said — "who  gave  our  government  thai 
character  of  lenity  which  it  has  since  generally  deserved."  No  man 
ever  more  fiercely  attacked  by  speakers  and  writer^  but  ht 
brought  in  no  "  gagging  Act "  for  the  press ;  and  though  the  lives  of 
of  his  assailants  were  in  his  hands  through  their  intrigues  wiUt  the 
Pretender,  he  made  no  use  of  his  power  over  them.  Where  his  counuj 
breeding  showed  itself  most,  however,  was  in  the  shrewd,  narrow,  honesi 
character  of  his  mind.  He  saw  very  clearly,  but  be  could  not  see  &r, 
and  he  would  not  believe  what  he  could  not  see.  He  was  thorough!)' 
itraightforward  and  true  to  his  own  convictions,  so  far  as  they  weat 
'  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men,"  the  Jacobite  Shippen  owned  in  laiM 
years,  when  contrasting  him  with  hisfactious  opponents:  "he  is  for  King 
George,  and  I  am  for  King  James  ;  but  those  men  with  long  cravats 
only  desire  place,  either  under  King  Geoi^e  or  King  James."  He  £a« 
the  value  of  the  political  results  which  the  Revolution  had  won,  and  k 
carried  out  his  "Revolution principles"  with  a  rare  fidelity  througli 
years  of  unquestioned  power.  But  his  prosaic  good  sense  tuiDcd 
sceptically  away  from  the  poetic  and  passionate  sides  of  human  feetins. 
Appeals  to  the  loftier  or  purer  motives  of  action  he  laughed  at  is 
"  school-boy  flights."  For  young  members  who  talked  of  public  virtm 
r  patriotism  he  had  one  good-natured  answer  :  "  You  will  soon  come 
off  that  and  grow  wiser." 

How  great  a  part  Walpole  was  to  play  no  one  could  as  yet  foresee. 
It  even  under  Marlborough  his  practical  abilities  had  brou^t  him 
the  front.  At  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  recog- 
nized as  supreme,  Walpole  showed  himself  its  ablest  debater.  Coio- 
merce  promised  to  become  the  main  interest  of  England,  and  the 
merchants  were  already  beginning  to  trust  to  his  skill  in  finance  As 
a  subordinate  member  of  the  Whig  Ministry  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
gave  signs  of  that  adtninistrative  ability  which  forced  his  enemies  to 
acknowledge  that  "tic  does  everything  with  the  same  ease  and  tnn- 
quiUity  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing."  How  great  was  the  sease  (i 
his  power  was  seen  in  the  action  of  the  triumphant  Tories  on  Miri- 
borough's  fall  in  1712.  Walpole  alone  of  their  Whig'  opponents  mi 
singled  out  for  persecution  ;  and  a  groundless  charge  of  pecuIatiM 
him  for  a  time  to  the  Tower.  The  great  work  of  the  new  Toty 
Ministry  was  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Kp*- 
ate  trace  with  France  it  at  last  forced  all  the  members  of  the  Alliana 
lave  the  Emperor,  who  required  the  pressure  of  defeat,  to  consent  in 
713  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  this  treatythe  original  aim  of  ibe 
rar  was  silently  abandoned,  and  the  principle  of  the  earlier  Treaties  of 
Partition  adopted  in  its  stead,  but  with  a  provistoit  that  the  crowns  of 
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France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united,     Philip  remained  on  the 

Spanish  throne  ;  Spain  ceded  her  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands  to  Charles,  who  had  now  become  Emperor,  in  satisfaction  of  his 
claims  ;  and  handed  over  Sicil/  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Holland 
regained  the  right  of  placing  garrisons  in  the  strongest  towns  of  the 
Netherlands  as  a  barrier  against  France.  England  retained  her 
conquests  of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  which  gave  her  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  her  resentment  ^^ainst  the  French  privateers  was 
satisHed  by  the  dismantling  of  Dunldrk  ;  and  Lewis  recognized  the 
right  of  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  failure  of  the  Queen's  health  made  the  succession  the  real  question 
of  the  day,  and  it  was  a  question  which  turned  all  politics 
faction  and  intrigue.  The  Whigs,  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Tories,  defeated  a  Treaty 
of  Commerce  in  which  Bolinbroke  anticipated  the  greatest  financial 
triumph  of  William  Pitt  by  securing  freedom  of  trade  between  England 
and  France.  The  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  anxiety 
strengthen  themselves  by  binding  the  Church -to  their  side,  pushed 
through  the  Houses  a  Schism  Act,  which  forbade  Dissenters  to  ai 
schoolmasters  and  tutors.  But  on  the  question  of  the  Succession  their 
course  was  as  hesitating  as  that  of  the  Queen,  who  hated  the  House 
of  Hanover  and  hindered  the  Electoral  I^ncc  from  coming  ov( 
secure  the  rights  of  his  grandmother  Sophia  by  taking  his  scat  among 
the  peers  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but  who  was  too  loyal  to  the  Church 
to  be  brought  into  any  real  support  of  the  Pretender.  Harley,  who  had 
become  Earl  of  Oxford,  intrigued  with  both  Hanover  and  St.  Gcrmains. 
St.  John,  however,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Bolin- 
broke, saw  that  hesitation  was  no  longer  possible,  and  flung  himself 
hotly,  though  secretly,  into  the  Jacobite  cause.  As  the  crisis  grew 
nearer,  both  parties  prepared  for  civil  war.  In  the  beginning  of 
1714  the  Whigs  made  ready  for  a  rising  on  the  Queen's  death,  and 
invited  Marlborough  from  Flanders  to  head  them,  in  the  hope  that  bis 
name  would  rally  the  army  to  their  cause.  Bolinbroke  on  the  other  hand 
ousted  Harley  from  office,  made  the  Jacobite  Duke  of  Oimond  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  district  in  which  either  claimant  of  the  ci 
must  land,  and  gave  Scotland  in  charge  to  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar. 
But  events  moved  faster  than  his  plans.  On  die  30th  of  July  Anne 
was  suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy  ;  and  at  the  news  the  Whig  Dukes 
of  Argyll  and  Somerset  entered  the  Privy  Council  without  summons, 
and  found  their  cause  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  member 
of  the  Tory  Ministry,  but  an  adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Shrewsbury  was  suggested  by  the  Council  and  accepted  by  the  dying 
Queen  as  Lord  Treasurer.  Four  regiments  were  summoned  to  the 
capital,  but  the  Jacobites  were  hopeless  and  unprepared,  and  the 
Elector  Geoi^  of  Hanover,  ivho  had  become  heir  to  the  throne  on 
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the  death  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  was  proclaimed  as  King  without 
opposition. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  in  August  17 14  was  followed  by  two 
striking  political  results.  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained  mucb 
of  the  older  influence  which  it  lost  through  William's  unpopu-  ' 
larity.  Under  the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the  power  of 
the  Crown  lay  absolutely  dormant.  They  were  strangers,  to  whom 
loyalty  in  its  personal  sense  was  impossible ;  and  their  character 
as  nearly  approached  insignificance  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
character  Co  approach  it.  Both  were  honest  and  straightforward 
men,  who  frankly  accepted  the  irksome  position  of  constitutional 
kings.  But  neither  had  any  qualities  which  could  make  their  honesty 
attractive  to  the  people  at  large.  The  temper  of  the  ftrst  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  usher  ;  and  his  one  care  was  to  get  money  for  his 
favourites  and  himself.  The  temper  of  the  second  was  that  erf  a 
drill-sergeant,  who  believed  himself  master  of  his  realm  while  he 
repeated  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  firom  his  wife  and  whicb  his  w 
had  learnt  from  the  Minister.  Their  court  is  familiar  enough  in  the 
witty  memoirs  of  the  time  ;  but  as  political  figures  the  two  Georges  we 
simply  absent  from  our  history.  England  was  governed  by  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  these  were  n 
representatives  of  a  single  political  party.  "The  Tory  party,"  Bolinbrolx 
wrote  immediately  after  Anne's  death,  "is  gone."  It  was  Bolinhcoke 
more  than  any  other  man  who  had  ruined  the  Tories  by  diverting  then 
from  any  practical  part  in  English  politics  to  dreams  of  a  Stuart  res 
aiion.  The  discovery  of  the  Jacobite  plots  which  had  been  nursed  by  Ac 
late  Ministers  of  the  Queen  alienated  the  bulk  of  the  landed  gentry,  wkfl 
were  still  loyal  to  the  Revolution,  of  Che  clergy,  who  dreaded  a  Cadwlic 
King,  and  of  the  trading  classes,  who  shrank  from  the  blow  to  public 
credit  which  a  Jacobite  repudiation  of  the  debt  would  bring  ab 
The  cry  of  the  York  mob  at  the  King's  accession  expressed  cerselrthe 
creed  of  the  English  trader  ;  ic  shouted,  "  Liberty,  Property,  and  No 
Pretender."  The  policy  of  Harlcy  and  Bolinbroke  left  the  Whigs  the 
only  representatives  of  Revolution  principles,  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  religious  toleration,  and  when  this  was  fairly  seen,  not  tmlj 
merchant  and  squire  but  Che  nation  at  large  went  with  the  \Vhig& 
In  the  House  of  Commons  after  George  the  First's  accession  the  Torj 
members  hardly  numbered  fifty,  and  their  Jacobite  leanings  left  them 
powerless  over  English  politics.  The  King's  Ministry  was  whoOy 
drawn  from  the  Whig  party,  though  Marlborough  and  the  leaders  <rf 
the  Junto  were  to  their  surprise  seC  aside,  and  the  chief  ofiBces  givoi 
to  younger  mea  The  direction  of  affairs  was  really  entrusted  to 
Lord  Townshend,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Walpole,  who  successively  occupied  the  posts  of  Paymasia 
of  the  Forces,  CbanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury.  The  Townshend  Administration  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Whig  Minislries  which  ruled  England  for  half  a  century  with' 
out  any  serious  opposition.  The  length  of  their  rule  was  due  partly 
no  doubt  to  an  excellent  organization.  While  their  adversaric) 
■  \\ere  divided  by  differences  of  principle  and  without  leaders  of  real 
eminence,  the  Whigs  stood  as  one  man  on  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  and  produced  great  leaders  who  carried  them  into  effect. 
They  submitted  with  admirable  discipline  to  the  guidance  of  a  knot 
of  great  landed  proprietors,  to  the  houses  of  Bentinck,  Mannersi 
Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the  Fitiroys  and  Lenaoxes,  the  Russclls 
2nd  Grenvilles,  families  whose  resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  whose  share 
in  the  Revolution,  whose  energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover 
throne,  gave  them  a  claim  to  power  which  their  sober  use  of 
maintained  without  dispute.  They  devoted  themselves  with 
activity  to  the  gaining  and  preserving  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig  houses  was  ungrudgingly  spent 
in  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  small  and  corrupt  constituencies  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  borough  representation.  Of  the  county 
members,  who  were  the  weightier  and  more  active  part  of  the  House, 
nine-tenths  were  for  a  long  time  relatives  and  dependants  of  the  Whig 
families.  The  support  of  the  commercial  classes  and  of  the  great 
towns  ivas  won  not  only  by  the  resolute  maintenance  of  public  credit, 
but  by  the  dcvolion  of  a  special  attention  to  questions  of  trade  and 
finance.     But  dexterous  as  was  their  management  and  compact  as  was 

-  their  organization,  it  was  to  nobler  qualities  than  these  that  the  Whigs 
owed  their  long  rule  over  England.  They  were  true  throughout  to 
the  principles  on  which  Ihey  had  risen  into  power,  and  their  unbroken 
administration  converted  those  principles  into  national  habits.  Before 
the  fifty  years  of  their  rule  had  passed.  Englishmen  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  possible  to  persecute  for  differences  of  religion,  or  to 
put  down  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  to  rule  without  a  Parliament,  With  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  great  oligarchy,  the  Whigs  combined,  no  doubt,  its  charac- 

.  tcristic  immobility.  The  tone  of  Ihcir  administration  was  conserva- 
tive, cautious,  and  inactive.  They  were  firm  against  any  return  to 
the  past,  but  they  shrank  from  any  advance  towards  a  new  and 
more  liberal  future.  "  I  am  no  reformer,"  Walpole  used  to  say, 
and  the  years  of  his  power  are  years  without  parallel  in  our  history 

-  for  political  stagnation.  But  for  the  time  this  inactivity  not  only 
saved  them  from  great  dangers,  but  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the 
nation  at  large.     Their  great  stumbling-blocks  as  a  party  since  the 

'.   Revolution  had  been  the  War  and  the  Church.     But  they  had  learnt 

,   to   leave    the    Church    aione,  and   their    foreign    policy  became   a 

policy  of  peace.    At  home  their  inaction  was  especially  popular  with 

the  one  class  who  commonly  press  for  political  aaivity.  The  energy  of 
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the  trading  c1as9  was  absorbed  for  the  time  in  the  rapid  exCensitm  of 
commeTce  and  the  ntpid  accumulation  of  wealth.  So  long  as  the 
country  was  justly  and  constitutionally  governed  they  were  content  to 
leave  government  to  the  hands  that  held  it.  They  wished  only  to  be 
let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  freedom,  to  decelop  their  new  industries. 
And  the  Whigs  let  them  alone.  Progress  became  material  rather  than 
political,  but  the  material  progress  of  the  country  was  such  as  England 
had  never  seen  before. 

The  conversion  of  England  to   the  Whigs  was  hastened   by  i 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Pretender  to  gain  the  throne.     There  w« 
no  real  hope  of  success,  for  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  few,  and 
the  Tories   were  broken  and  dispirited   by  the  fall  of  their  leaders.    I 
Lord  Oxford  was  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  while  Bolinbroirc 

over-sea  at  the  threat  of  impeachment,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  great  hope  of  the  Jacobite  party.  But  James 
Stuart  was  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  his  father  had  been,  and  ni 
spite  of  Bolinbroke's  counsels  he  ordered  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  give  the 
signal  for  revolt  in  the  North.     In  Scotland  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs 

It  the  continuance  of  the  House  of  Argyll  in  power,  and  the  rivj] 
Highland  clans  were  as  ready  for  a  blow  at  the  Campbells  under  Mara 
they  had  been  ready  for  a  blow  at  them  under  Dundee  or  Montrose 
ButMarwasaleaderof  different  stamp  from  these.  Six  thous.tnd  Higit 
landers  joined  him  at  Perth,  but  his  cowardice  and  want  of  condnO 
kept  his  army  idle  till  Argyll  had  gathered  forces  to  meet  it  in  an  inde- 
cisive engagement  at  Shcriffmuir.  The  Pretender,  who  arrived  loo  l«e 
for  the  action,  proved  a  yet  more  sluggish  and  incapable  leader  than 
Mar  :  and  at  the  close  of  1715  the  adv-ance  of  fresh  forces  drove  Jams 
over-sea  again,  and  dispersed  the  clans  to  their  hills.  In  England,  the 
danger  passed  away  like  a  dream.  A  few  of  the  Catholic  gentry  rose 
in  Northumberland,  under  Lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster ;  tod 
the  arrival  of  two  thousand  Highlanders  who  had  been  sent  to  join  them 
by  Mar  spurred  them  to  a  march  into  Lancashire,  where  the  Catholk 
party  was  strongest.  Bm  they  were  soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and 
driven  to  a  cowardly  surrender.  The  leaders  paid  for  their  Ireasot 
with  their  heads  ;  but  no  serious  steps  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  from  the  north  by  bringing  the  cIans,rnto  order.  The  MtnistlT. 
which  was  reconstituted  at  the  end  of  1716  by  the  withdrawal  i 
Townshcnd  and  Walpole,  and  now  acknoiriedged  Lord  Stanhope  ts 
its  head,  availed  itself  of  the  Whig  triumph  to  bring  about  a  repeal 
of  the  Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Acts,  and  to  venture  wilk 
Tarying  success  on  two  constitutional  changes.  Under  the  Trienniil 
Bill  of  William's  reign  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  was  limited  to 
I  three  years.  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  was  beccmK 
the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was  absiriutely  required  to 
{Secure  steadiness  and  fixity  of  political  aaion;   snd  in  1716  the 
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duration  of  Parliament  was  extended  to  seven  years  by  the  Septennial 
Bill.  The  power  which  Harlcy's  creation  of  twelve  peers  showed  the 
Crown  to  posse.ss  of  swunping  the  majority  In  the  House  of  Peers 
prompted  the  Ministry  in  1720  to  introduce  a  bill,  whose  origin  was 
attributed  to  Lord  Sunderland,  and  which  professed  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  that  House  by  limiting  the  Peerage  to  its  present  number  in 
England  and  substituting  twenty-five  hereditary  for  the  sintcen  elected 
Peers  from  Scotland.  The  bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  on  the  expulsion  of  his  friend 
Lord  Townshend  from  office  ;  and  to  Walpole's  opposition  it  mainly 
owed  its  defeat.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  rendered  representative 
government  impossible ;  for  representative  government,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  come  to  mean  government  by  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  Sunderland's  bill  passed  no  power  would  have 
been  left  which  could  have  forced  the  Peers  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Lower  House  in  matters  where  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  it. 

Abroad  the  Whigs  aimed  strictly  at  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  one  obstacle 
to  peace  was  Spain.  Its  King,  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  ceded  the  Italian 
possessions  of  his  crown  and  renounced  his  own  rights  of  succession 
to  the  throne  of  France,  but  his  constant  dream  was  to  recover  all 
he  had  given  up.  To  attempt  this  was  to  defy  Europe  ;  for  Austria 
held  the  late  possessions  of  Spain  in  Italy,  the  Milanese  and  Naples, 
while  France,  since  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  (Sept.  1715), 
was  ruled  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  stood  next  under 
the  treaty  in  succession  to  the  French  throne  through  Philip's  renun- 
ciation. But  the  boldness  of  Cardinal  Albcroni,  who  was  now  the 
Spanish  Minister,  accepted  the  risk.  He  began  to  intrigue  against  the 
Regent  in  France,  and  supported  the  Jacobite  cause  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  interference  of  England  with  his  designs.  He  gained 
the  aid  of  Sweden  through  the  resentment  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
at  the  cession  to  Haooi'er  of  the  Swedish  possessions  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  seized  them  while 
Charles  w.is  absent  in  Turkey,  a  cession  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  Electoral  dominions,  which  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
the  sea,  and  of  hardly  less  value  to  England,  as  it  secured  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  chief  inlets  for  British  commerce  into 
Germany,  to  a  friendly  state.  But  the  efforts  of  Alberoni  were  foiled 
by  the  union  of  his  opponents.  His  first  attempt  was  to  recover  the 
Italian  provinces  which  Philip  had  lost,  and  armaments  greater  than 
Spain  had  seen  for  a  century  reduced  Sardinia  in  1716,  and  attacked 
Sicily.  England  and  France  at  once  drew  together,  and  were  joined 
by  Holland  in  a  Triple  Alliance,  concluded  in  the  opening  of  1717, 
and  which  guaranteed  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  France,  should  its  be.^  '\ 
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king,  Lewis  X\'.,  die  without  issm:.  The  Triple  Alliance  became  a 
Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718  by  the  accession  of  the  Emperor,  wbo« 
Italian  possessions  the  three  Powers  had  guaranteed  ;  and  the  appea^ 
ance  of  an  English  squadron  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  was  followed  by  an 
engagement  in  which  Ihc  Spanish  ileet  was  all  but  destroyed.  Alberooi 
strove  to  avenge  the  blow  by  fitting  out  an  armament  which  the  Dutc 
of  Ormond  was  to  command  for  the  revival  of  the  Jacobite  rising  ia 
Scotland,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  ihc 
progress  of  the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Spain  forced  Philip  at 
last  to  dismiss  his  Minister,  to  renew  his  renunciation  of  the  French 
throne,  and  to  withdraw  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  on  condition  th^ 
the  reversion  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  should  be  secured  to  his  son. 
the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  Sicily  now  pasEcd  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Savoy  was  recompensed  for  its  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  Sardinia, 
from  which  its  Uuke  took  the  litie  of  King:  At  the  same  moment 
the  schemes  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  had  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  for  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Fredericki- 
hall.  But  the  ability  and  sense  which  Stanhope  and  his  fellow 
Ministers  showed  in  their  foreign  policy  utterly  failed  them  in  dealing 
with  the  power  of  speculation  which  the  sudden  increase  of  commeitt 
was  rousing  at  home.  The  unknown  wealth  of  South  America  hid 
acted  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Buccaneers  like  a  spell  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  Englishmen;  and  Harlcy  gave  countenance  to  a  South  Sei 
Company,  which  promised  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  as  the  price 
of  a  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  trade.  Spain  however  clung  jealouslf 
to  her  old  prohibitions  of  all  foreign  commerce  ;  the  Treaty  of  Uticdu 
only  won  for  England  the  right  of  engaging  in  the  negro  slave-trade, 
!  and  of  despatching  a  single  ship  to  the  coast ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  Company  again  c.ime  forward,  offering  in  exchange  for  new  priti- 
leges  to  pay  off  national  burdens  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
3  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  warned  the  Ministry  and  the 
country  against  this  "  dream."  Both  went  mad  ;  and  in  1 720  bubble 
Company  followed  bubble  Company,  till  the  inevitable  reaction  broogtit 
a  general  ruin  in  its  train. 

The  crash  brought  Stanhope  to  the  grave.  Of  his  colleagues,  many 
were  found  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  South  Sea  Company  to 
back  its  frauds.  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  died  of  terror  at  the 
investigation  ;  Aislabic,  Ihc  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  ;  and  in  the  general  wreck  of  his  rivals  Walpole  mounted 
again  into  p)ower.  His  factious  conduct  when  out  of  office  had  bCM 
redeemed  by  his  opposition  to  the  I'cerage  Bill  :  his  weight  with  the 
country  dates  from  bis  prescient  warnings  against  the  South  Sea  specu- 
lation. In  1721  he  again  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while 
jTownsbend  returned  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State.    But  there  n-as 
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.  nothing  to  promise  the  longest  tenure  of  power  which  any  English  Minis- 
"  tcr  since  the  Revolution  has  ever  enjoyed,  for  Walpole  rcnia.ine<l  at  the 
_  head  of  all'airs  fnt  twenty-one  years.  But  his  long  administration  is 
^  almost  without  a  history.     All  legislative  and  political  activity  abruptly 

ceased  with  his  entry  into  office.  Year  after  year  passed  by  without 
'  a  change.  In  the  third  year  of  his  Ministry  there  was  but  one  divi- 
"  sion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tory  members  were  so  few  that 
'  for  a  time  they  hardly  cared  to  attend  its  sittings ;  and  in  1 722  the  loss 
'_  of  Bishop  Atterbury  of  Rochester,  who  was  convicted  of  correspondence 
'  with  the  Pretender,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  banished  by  Act 

of  Parliament,  deprived  the  Jacobite  party  of  their  only  remaining 
.  leader.  But  quiet  as  was  the  air  of  English  politics  under  Walpole,  his 
"'  policy  was  in  the  main  a  large  and  noble  one.     He  was  the  first  and 

greatest  of  our  Peace  Ministers.  "  The  most  pernicious  circumstances," 
'  he  said,  "  in  which  this  country  can  be  are  those  of  war;  as  we  must 
"  be  losers  while  it  lasts  and  cannot  be  great  gainers  when  it  ends."  In 
'  spite  of  the  complications  of  foreign  atfairs  and  the  pressure  from  the 
'  Court  and  Opposition,  he  resolutely  kept  England  at  peace.     It  was 

-  not  that  the  honour  or  influence  of  England  suffered  in  Walpole's 
hands,  for  he  won   victories  by  the   firmness   of   his  policy  and  the 

'  skill  of  his  negotiations  as  efTeciual  as  those  which  arc  won  by  arms. 
~  The  most  pressing  danger  to  European  tranquillity  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  was  without  a  son.  He  had  issued  a 
"'  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  he  provided  that  his  hereditary 
"■  dominions  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  should  descend  un- 
'  broken  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa;  but  the  European  powers 

■  had  as  yet  declined  to  guarantee  her  succession.     Spain,  however, 

-  anxious  as  of  old  to  recover  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  England, 
~  and  still  irritated  against  France,  offered  not  only  to  waive  her  own 
'  claims  and  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  to  grant  the  highest 
•  trading  privileges  in  her  American  dominions  to  a  commercial  trading 

-  company  which  the  Emperor  had  established  at  Ostcnd  in  defiance 

-  of  .the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  remonstrances  of  England  and 
'■  Holland,  on  condition  that  the  Emperor  secured  the  succession  of 
'  Carlos,  Philip's  second  son,  to  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany. 

At  the  same  lime  Russia,  which  was  now  governed  by  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  forced  Sweden  into  an  aUiance  for  an  attack 
upon  Denmark,  and  secretly  negotiated  with  Spain  and  the  Emperor, 
Townshend  met  the  last  danger  by  a  defensive  treaty  bptween  France, 

■  England,  and  Prussia,  which  he  concluded  at  Hanover,  by  a  subsidy 

■  which  detached  Sweden  from  her  ally,  and  by  the  despatch  of  a  squadron 

■  into  the  Baltic.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Emperor,  and  in  1727  Charles  with- 
drew his  ambassador  from  England,  while  Philip  began  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  The  Emperor,  however  was  held  in  check  by  the  death  of  the 
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Riissian  Empress  and  the  linn  attitude  of  England,  France,  ind  Ho'- 
Janri ;  nn'd  Spain,  finding  lierscif  too  weak  to  wage  war  alone,  cor.cludt-c 
in  1729  the  Treat  J- of  Seville  with  the  three  pon-ers.  The  EmpCK; 
still  held  aloof  till  1731,  ivhen  the  five  States  united  in  the  Treatytf 
Vienna,  which  satisfied  Spain  by  giving  the  Italian  Duchies  to  D:t 
C.nrlos,  while  the  maritime  powers  contented  Charles  by  guaranteeiDi; 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Walpole  was  not  only  the  first  English  Peace  Minister  ;  he  wi- 
the first  English  Minister  who  was  a  great  financier,  and  who  regardfC 
the  development  of  national  wc.iMi  and  the  adjustment  of  natioM. 
burdens  as  the  business  of  a  ■  .iLesman.  His  time  of  power  wr 
a  time  of  great  material  prospi-:ity.  In  1724  the  King  could  coo- 
gratulate  the  counlrj-  on  its  possession  of  "peace  with  all  pown 
abroad,  at  home  perfect  tranquillity,  plenty,  and  an  unintemjpioJ 
enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religious  rights."  Population  ivas^rowij^ 
fast.  That  of  Manchester  and  Binninghani  doubled  in  thirty  yem 
The  rise  of  manufactures  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  iocreisc 
of  commerce,  which  was  due  mainly  to  the  rapid  development  of  00 
colonies.  Liverpool,  which  owes  its  creation  to  the  new  trade  iritl 
I  the  West,  sprang  up  from  a  little  country  town  into  the  third  port  in  tic 
.kingdom.  With  peace  and  security,  the  value  of  land,  and  with  it  ilx 
I  rental  of  every  country  gentleman,  tripled  ;  while  the  introduction  « 
I -winter  roots,  of  artificial  grasses,  of  the  system  of  a  rotation  of  cro[t 
,  changed  the  whole  character  of  agriculture,  and  spread  wealth  throi^ 
I  the  farming  classes.  The  wealth  around  him  never  made  Wal;^ 
s\ven'e  from  a  rigid  economy,  from  the  steady  reduction  of  the  ddt 
or  the  diminution  of  fiscal  duties.  Even  before  the  death  of  Geoip 
the  First  the  public  burdens  were  reduced  by  twenty  millions.  Bat  ht 
I  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  wisest  course  a  statesman  can  take  in 
I  presence  of  a  great  increase  in  national  industry  and  national  wwlth 
is  to  look  quietly  on  and  let  it  alone.  What  he  did  do  however  <ns 
wise,  and  what  ho  strove  to  do  was  yet  wiser.  As  early  as  1720  ht 
I  declared  in  a  speech  from  the  Throne  that  nothing  would  more  con- 
1  duce  to  the  extension  of  commerce  "than  to  make  the  eKpoftanoE 
I  of  our  own  manufactures,  and  the  importation  of  the  commoditiK 
used  in  ihc  manufacturing  of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  inai 
I  be."  The  first  act  of  his  financial  administration  was  to  take  off  lb; 
duties  from  more  than  a  hundred  British  exports,  and  aearlv  font 
I  a  Kiel  cs  of  imi>ortation.  In  1730  he  broke  in  the  same  cnlighteofti 
'  spirit  through  the  prejudice  which  restricted  the  coramercc  of  tbc 
,  colonies  to  the  molher-counlry  alone,  by  allowing  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  10  export  their  rice  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  resu!". 
was  that  the  rice  of  .\inerica  soon  drove  th.it  of  Italy  and  Egypt  ftocii 
the  market.  His  Excise  Dill,  defective  as  it  was,  was  the  first  iiie:i- 
Siure  in  which  an  English  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of  tt* 
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prindples  of  taxation.  No  tax  had  from  the  6ret  o 
iDtToduction  been  more  unpopular  than  tbe  Excise.  Its  oiifin  was 
due  to  Pym  and  the  Long  Pu-liamCDt,  who  imposed  daties  on  bea-, 
cider,  and  pory,  which  at  the  Restoraticaii  produced  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  six  hundred  thonsand  pounds.  Tlte  war 
with  France  broug^tl  with  it  the  mait-tax  and  additional  duties  on 
spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  So  great  had  been  die 
increase  in  the  public  wealth  that  tbe  letum  from  the  Excise 
amounted  at  the  death  of  George  the  First  to  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  a  year.  Bui  its  unpopularity  remained  unabated,  and 
even  philosophers  like  Locke  contended  that  the  whole  public  revenue 
should  be  drawn  from  direct  taxes  upon  the  land.  Walpole,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  saw  in  the  growth  of  indirect  taxation  a  means  of  freeing 
the  land  from  all  burdens  whatever.  Smuggling  and  fraud  diminished 
the  revenue  by  immense  sums.  The  loss  on  tobacoo  akine  amounted 
to  a  third  of  the  whole  duty.  Tbe  Excise  Bill  of  1733  met  this  evil  by 
the  establishnunt  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  collection  of  the 
duties  from  the  inland  dealers  in  the  form  of  Excise  and  not  of  Customs. 
The  first  measure  would  have  made  London  a  free  port,  and  doubled 
Ei^lish  trade.  The  second  would  have  so  largely  increased  tbe  reve- 
nue, without  any  loss  to  the  consumer,  as  to  enable  Walpole  to  repeal 
the  land-tax.  In  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  alone,  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  levying  the  duty  brought  in  an  additional  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  The  necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture  were  in  Walpole's  plan  to  remain  absolutely  nutaxed. 
Every  part  of  Walpole's  scheme  has  since  been  carried  into  edect ; 
but  in  1733  he  stood  before  his  lime.  An  agitation  of  unprecedented 
violence  forced  him  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

But  if  Walpole's  aims  were  wise  and  statesmanlike,  he  was  unscrupu- 
lous in  tbe  means  by  which  he  realiied  them.  Personally  he  was  free 
from  corruption ;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  great  English  statesman 
who  left  office  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it.  But  he  was  certainly  the 
first  who  made  parliamentary  corruption  a  regular  part  of  his  system  of 
government  Corruption  was  older  than  Walpole,  for  it  sprang  out  of 
the  very  transfer  of  power  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  began 
with  the  Restorati^i.  The  transfer  was  complete,  and  the  House  was 
supreme  in  the  State  ;  but  while  fireetng  itself  from  the  control  of  the 
Cmwn,  it  was  as  yet  only  impeifectiy  responsible  to  tbe  people.  It  was 
only  at  decrion  time  that  a  member  felt  the  pressure  of  public  (^nion. 
Tbe  secresy  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  which  bad  been  needful 
as  a  safeguard  against  loyal  interference  with  debate^  served  as  a 
safeguard  against  imerference  on  the  part  of  constituencies.  This 
strange  union  of  immense  power  with  absolute  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility brought  about  its  naitural  results  in  tbe  bulk  of  membeik  A 
vote  was  too  valuable  to  be  given  without  ncompeose.    Partiamentary 
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support  had  to  be  bought  by  places,  pensions,  and  bribes  in  hard  cash 
Walpole  was  probably  less  corrupt  than  Danby  who  preceded  or  tfat 
Pelhams  who  followed  him,  but  he  was  far  more  cynical  in  his  avovi 
of  corruption.  Even  if  he  was  falsely  credited  with  the  saying  tba 
"  every  man  has  his  price,"  he  was  always  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  anj 
man  who  was  worth  having.  And  he  was  driven  to  employ  corrupdoe 
lavishly  by  the  very  character  of  his  rule.  In  the  absence  of  a  stroi| 
opposition  and  of  great  impulses  to  enthusiasm  a  party  break 
readily  into  factions  ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Tories  joined  with  tk 
stagnation  of  public  affairs  to  beget  faction  among  the  Whigs 
Walpole,  too,  was  jealous  of  power :  and  as  his  jealousy  dnw 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office,  they  became  leaders  of  a  party 
of  so-called  "  Patriots"  whose  whole  end  was  to  drive  the  Minister froa 
his  post.  This  Whig  faction,  which  was  headed  by  Pulteney  and  Lori 
Chesterfield,  soon  rpw.jd  to  it  the  fragment  of  the  Tory  party  whid 
remained,  and  which  was  now  guided  by  the  virulent  ability  of  Bolin- 
broke,  whom  Walpole  had  suffered  to  return  from  exile,  but  to  whan 
he  had  refused  the  restoration  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Through  the  reign  of  George  the  First  these  "  Patriots  "  increased 
in  numbers,  and  at  the  accession  of  his  son  George  the  Second 
in  1727  they  counted  on  their  enemy's  fall ;  for  the  new  King  hated 
his  father  and  his  father's  counsellors,  and  had  spoken  of  \V2dp0le  as 
"  a  rog^e."  But  jealous  of  authority  as  he  was,  George  the  Second  was 
absolutely  glided  by  the  adroitness  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
and  Caroline  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the 
'  Ministry.  The  ten  years  which  followed  were  in  fact  the  years  during 
I  which  Walpole's  power  was  at  its  highest.  The  Jacobites  refused  to 
stir.  The  Church  was  quiet.  The  Dissenters  pressed  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  but  Walpole  was  resolved  not  to  rouse 
passions  of  religious  hate  which  only  slumbered,  and  satisfied  tbem 
by  an  annual  Act  of  Indemnity  for  any  breach  of  these  penal  statutes. 
A  few  trade  measures  and  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through  the 
Houses.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  gaols  showed  that  social 
thought  was  not  utterly  dead.  A  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that  all 
procedings  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  be  in  the  Engiish 
language.  Walpole's  chief  effort  at  financial  reform,  the  Excise  Bill 
of  1733,  ^^  foiled  as  we  have  seen  by  the  factious  ignorance  of  the 
"  Patriots."  The  violence  of  his  opponents  was  backed  by  an  outbuist 
of  popular  prejudice ;  riots  almost  grew  into  revolt ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  Queen's  wish  to  put  down  resistance  by  force,  Walpole  with- 
drew the  bill.  "  I  will  not  be  the  minister,"  he  said  with  noble  self- 
command,  "  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense  of  blood."  He  showed 
equal  wisdom  and  courage  in  the  difficulties  which  again  rose 
abroad.  In  1733  ^^^  peace  of  Europe  was  broken  afresh  by  disputes 
which  rose  out  of  a  contested  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland.    The 
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King  was  eager  to  fight,  and  even  Caroline's  German  sympathies  in- 
clined her  to  join  in  the  fray  ;  but  Walpole  stood  Ann  for  the  obser- 
■vance  of  neutrality.  "There  .ire  fifty  thousand  men  slain  this  year  in 
Europe,"  he  was  able  to  say  as  the  war  went  on,  "  and  not  one  English- 
maji."  The  intervention  of  England  and  Holland  succeeded  in 
1736  in  restoring  peace  at  the  cost  of  the  cession  of  Naples  to  Don 
Carlos  and  of  Lorraine  to  France. 

Walpole's  defeat  on  the  Excise  Bill  had  done  little  to  shake  his 
power,  and  Bolinbroke  withdrew  to  France  in  despair  at  the  failure 
of  his  efforts.  But  the  Queen's  death  in  1737,  and  the  violent 
support  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  the  "  Patriots"  from  hatred 
to  his  father,  were  more  serious  blows.  The  country,  too,  wearied 
at  last  of  its  monotonous  prosperity  and  of  its  monotonous  peace. 
1 1  was  hard  to  keep  from  war  in  the  Southern  Seas.  The  merchant 
cI>LSS  were  determined  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  Spanish  America, 
a  trade  which  rested  indeed  on  no  legal  right,  but  had  grown  iai^Iy 
through  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  officers  during  the  long  alliance 
■with  England  from  1670  Co  the  War  of  Succession.  But  the 
of  a  French  prince  to  ihe  Spanish  throne  had  brought  about  a 
of  this  connivance,  Philip  of  Anjou  was  hostile  to  English  trade  with 
his  American  dominions  ;  and  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  preserve  ' 
monopoly,  to  put  down  the  vast  system  of  smuggling  which  rendered 
il  valueless,  and  to  restrict  English  commerce  to  the  negro  slave- 
trade  and  the  single  ship  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  brought 
about  collisions  which  made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace.  Walpoli 
who  strove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties  in  the  matter,  was  abused  a 
"  the  cur-dog  of  England  and  spaniel  of  France."  The  il!-humour  of  the 
trading  classes  rose  to  madness  in  1738  when  a  merchant  captain 
named  Jenkins  told  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  tale  of 
his  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear  which  he  said  they 
had  cut  off  with  taunts  at  the  English  king.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Walpole  battled  stubbornly  against  the  cry  for  war.  His  negotiations 
were  foiled  by  the  frenzy  of  the  one  country  and  the  pride  of  the 
Other.  He  stood  alone  in  his  desire  for  peace.  His  peace  policy 
rested  on  the  alliance  with  Holland  and  France ;  but  the  temporary 
hostility  excited  by  the  disputes  over  the  succession  between  Philip 
and  the  House  of  Orleans  had  passed  away  with  the  birth  of  children 
to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Bourbon  Courts  were  again  united 
by  family  sympathies.  He  foresaw  therefore  that  a  Spanish  « 
would  probably  bring  with  it  the  rupture  of  the  French  alliance 
the  very  moment  when  the  approaching  death  of  the  Emperor  made 
the  union  of  the  western  powers  essentia]  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Against  a  war  which  undid  all  that  he  had  laboured  for  twenty  years 
to  do  Walpole  struggled  hard.  But  the  instinct  of  the  nation  was  in 
fact  wiser  than  the  policy  of  the  Minister.     Although  neither  Eng- 
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land  nor  Walpole  knew  it,  a  Family  Compact  had  been  cotti 
between  France  and  Spain  as  long  before  as  I733>  on  the  «:4 
of  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  for  the  ruin  of  the  nufl 
supremacy  of  England.  Spain  bound  herself  to  deprive  Ei^ 
gradually  of  her  commercial  privileges  in  America,  and  to  transfa 
trade  to  France.  France  in  return  engaged  to  support  Spain  tf 
and  to  aid  her  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  The  caution  with^ 
Walpole  held  aloof  from  the  Polish  war  rendered  the  Compact  a 
rative  at  the  time,  but  neither  country  ceased  to  look  forward  t 
future  execution.  France  since  the  peace  had  strained  every  nen 
prepare  a  fleet ;  while  Spain  had  steadily  increased  the  restrictioi 
British  commerce.  Both  were  in  fact  watching  for  the  opportioi 
war  which  the  Emperor's  death  was  sure  to  afford,  smd  in  forco 
the  struggle  England  only  anticipated  a  danger  which  she  couU 
escape. 

The  Compact  however,  though  suspected,  was  still  unknown,  an 
perils  of  a  contest  with  Spain  were  dear  enough  to  justify  Waipi 
struggling  hard  for  peace.  But  he  struggled  single-handed, 
greed  of  power  had  mastered  his  strong  common  sense  ;  Lord  Tt 
hend  had  been  driven  from  office  in  1730,  Lord  Chesterfield  disn 
in  1733 ;  and  though  he  started  with  the  ablest  administration 
known,  Walpole  was  left  after  twenty  years  of  administration  wii 
a  single  man  of  ability,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  his  ca 
The  colleagues  whom,  one  by  one,  his  jealousy  had  dismiss^ 
plunged,  with  the  exception  of  Townshend,  into  an  opposition 
factious  and  unprincipled  than  had  ever  disgraced  English  po 
md  these  '*  Patriots"  were  now  reinforced  by  a  band  of  y( 
Whigs — the  "  Boys,"  as  Walpole  called  them — whose  temper  re 
alike  against  the  peace  and  corruption  of  his  policy,  and  at 
head  stood  a  young  comet  of  horse,  William  Pitt.  BafHed 
<^3position  had  been  for  so  many  yeais,  the  sudden  rush  of  | 
passion  gave  it  a  new  strength,  and  in  1739  Walpole  bowed  to 
in  declaring  war.  "  They  may  ring  their  bells  now,*  the  Minist 
bitterly,  as  peals  and  bonfires  welcomed  his  defeat,  ''but  tl 
soon  be  wringing  their  hands."  His  foresight  was  quickly  justifi^ 
sooner  had  Admiral  Vernon  with  an  English  fleet  bombard 
taken  Portobello  than  France  refused  to  suffer  England  to  s< 
the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  despatched  two  squadron 
W^est  Indies.  At  this  crisis  the  death  of  Charles  the  SLxt 
1740)  forced  on  the  European  struggle  which  Walpole  had  d 
France  saw  in  this  event  and  the  disunion  which  it  at  once 
about  an  opportunity  of  finishing  the  work  begun  by  He 
Second,  and  which  Richelieu,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  C 
Fleury  had  carried  on — the  work  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  into 
of  powers  too  weak  to  resist  French  ambition.     In  union  tl 
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Spain,  which  aimed  at  the  annexation  of  the  Milanese,  and  the 
of  PrvLssia,  Frederick  the  Second,  who  at  once  occupied  Silesia, 
ce  bncked  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  claim  on  the  Duchy  of 
ria,  which  passed  with  the  other  hereditary  dominions,  by  the 
malic  Sanction,  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa, 
leu  and  Sardinia  allied  themselves  to  France.  England  alone 
■ed  herself  true  to  her  guaranty  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  I 
ne  summer  of  1741  two  French  armies  entered  Germany,  and  the 
tor  of  Bavaria  appeared  unopposed  before  Vienna.  Never  h^d 
House  of  Austria  stood  in  such  utter  peril.  Its  opponents  counted 
division  of  its  dominions.  France  claimed  the  Netherlands,  Spain 
\tilanese,  Bavaria  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Frederick  the  Second 
,ia.  Hungary  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  alone  were  to  be  left  to 
ia  Theresa.  Even  England,  though  still  true  10  her  cause,  advised 
to  purchase  Frederick's  aid  by  the  cession  of  Silesia.  But  the 
en  refused  to  despair.  She  won  the  support  of  Hungary  by  restor- 
its  constitutional  rights ;  and  the  subsidies  of  England  enabled 
to  march  at  the  head  of  a  Hungarian  army  lo  the  rescue  of 
ma,  to  overrun  Bavaria,  and  repulse  an  attack  of  Frederick  on 
avia  in  the  spring  of  1742.  But  on  England's  part  the  contest 
t  on  focbly  and  ineffectively.  Admiral  Vernon  was  beaten  before 
thagena ;  and  Walpolc  was  charged  with  thwarting  and  starving 
war.  He  still  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  "Patriots"  with  wonderful 
it ;  but  in  a  new  Parliament  his  majority  dropped  to  sixteen,  and 
is  own  cabinet  he  became  almost  powerless.  The  buoyant  temper 
:h  had  carried  him  through  so  many  storms  broke  down  at  last, 
e  who  was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow,"  writes 
son,  "  now  never  sleeps  abo\c  an  hour  without  waking :  and  he 
>  at  dinner  always  forgot  his  own  anxieties,  and  was  more  gay 
thoughtless  than  all  the  company,  now  sits  without  speaking, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together."  The  end  was  in  fact 
c ;  and  the  dwindling  of  his  majority  to  three  forced  Walpole  in 
openinj;  of  1742  to  resign. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
MODERN  ENGLAND, 


Section  I.-lTirilUam  Pitt.    17Aa-176fl. 

[Authorities. — Lord  Stanhope  and  Horace  Walpole,  as  before.  Soutbe/s 
biography,  or  the  more  elaborate  life  by  Mr.  Tyerman,  gives  an  account  of 
Wesley  and  the  movement  he  headed.  For  Pitt  himself,  the  Chatham  cor- 
respondence, his  life  by  Thackeray,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  two  essays  on  him. 
The  Annual  Register  begins  with  1758,  its  earlier  portion  has  been  attributed  to 
Burke.  Carlyk's  **  Frederick  the  Great"  gives  a  picturesque  accmm*^  cT  *ae 
Seven  Years*  War  and  of  England's  share  in  it.  For  Clive,  see  *^c  t>lo^raphy 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Lord  Macaulay's  well-known  essay.  J 
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The  fall  of  Walpole  revealed  a  change  in  the  temper  of  England 
which  was  to  influence  from  that  time  to  this  its  social  and  political 
history.  New  forces,  new  cravings,  new  aims,  which  had  been  silently 
gathering  beneath  the  crust  of  inaction,  burst  suddenly  into  view. 
The  first  of  these  embodied  itself  in  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
movement  which  bears  the  name  of  Wesley.  Never  had  religion 
seemed  at  a  lower  ebb.  The  progress  of  free  inquiry,  the  aversion 
from  theological  strife  which  had  been  left  by  the  Civil  War,  the  new 
intellectual  and  material  channels  opened  to  human  energy,  had  pro- 
duced a  general  indifference  to  the  great  questions  of  religious  spccth 
j  lation  which  occupied  an  earlier  age.  The  Church,  predominant 
i  as  its  influence  seemed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had  sunk 
into  political  insignificance.  By  a  suspension  of  the  sittings  of  Con- 
vocation Walpole  deprived  the  clergy  of  their  chief  means  of  agita- 
tion, while  he  carefully  abstained  from  all  measures  which  could 
I  arouse  the  prejudices  of  their  flocks.  The  bishops,  who  were  exclusively 
I  chosen  from  among  the  small  number  of  Whig  ecclesiastics,  were 
rendered  powerless  by  the  Toryism  and  estrangement  of  their  clergy, 
while  the  clergy  themselves  stood  apart  from  all  active  interference 
in  public  affairs.  Nor  was  their  political  repose  compensated  by  any 
religious  activity.  A  large  number  of  prelates  were  mere  Whig 
I  partizans  with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  promotion.  The  levees  of 
the  Ministers  were  crowded  with  lawn  sleeves.  A  Welsh. bishop 
avowed  that  he  had  seen  his  diocese  but  once,  and  habitually  resided 
at  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland.  The  system  of  pluralities  turned  the 
wealthier  and  more  learned  of  the  priesthood  into  absentees,  while  the 
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lulk  of  them  were  indolent,  poor,  and  without  social  consideration. 
K  shrewd,  if  prejudiced,  observer  brands  the  English  clergy  of  the 
iay  as  the  most  lifeless  in  Europe,  "the  most  remiss  of  their  labours 
in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  (heir  lives."  The  decay  of  the  great 
dissenting  bodies  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Church,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  Nonconformists  declined  in 
number  as  in  energj-.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  this 
outer  ecclesiastical  paralysis  that  the  religious  sentiment  was  dead  in 
the  people  at  large.  There  was,  no  doubt,  li  revolt  against  religion 
and  against  churches  in  both  the  extremes  of  English  society.  In 
the  higher  circles  "  everj-one  laughs,"  said  Montesquieu  on  his  visit  to 
England,  "  if  one  talks  of  religion."  Of  the  prominent  statesmen  of 
the  time  the  greater  part  were  unbelievers  in  any  form  of  Christianity, 
and  distinguished  for  the  grossness  and  immorality  of  their  lives. 
Drunkenness  and  foul  talk  were  thought  no  discredit  to  Walpole.  A 
later  prime  minister,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
with  his  mistress  at  the  play.  Purity  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow 
irerc  sneered  out  of  fashion  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his 
ion,  instructs  him  in  the  art  of  seduction  as  part  of  a  polite  education. 
Vt  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  lay  the  masses  of  the  poor.  They 
^ere  ignorant  and  brutal  to  a  degree  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  for 
he  vast  increase  of  population  which  followed  on  the  growth  of  towns 
nd  the  development  of  manufactures  had  been  met  by  no  effort  for 
heir  religious  or  educational  improvement.  Not  a  new  parish  had 
leen  created.  Hardly  a  single  new  church  had  been  built.  Schools 
berc  were  none,  save  the  grammar  schools  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth. 
"he  rural  peasantry,  who  were  fast  being  reduced  to  pauperism  by  the 
buse  of  the  poor-laws,  were  left  without  moral  or  religious  training 
f  any  sort.  "We  saw  but  one  Bible  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  said 
lannnh  More  at  a  far  later  time,  "and  that  was  used  to  prop  a  flower- 
ot,"  Within  the  towns  things  were  worse.  There  was  no  effective 
olice ;  and  in  great  outbreaks  the  mob  of  London  or  Birmingham 
urnt  houses,  flung  open  prisons,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  at  their 
'ill.  The  criminal  class  gathered  boldness  and  numbers  in  the  face 
f  ruthless  laws  which  only  testified  to  the  terror  of  society,  laws 
■hich  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree,  and  which 
:rung  up  twenty  young  thieves  of  a  morning  in  front  of  Newgale  ; 
hile  the  introduction  of  gin  gave  a  new  impetus  to  drunkenness.  In 
le  streets  of  London  gin-shops  invited  every  passer-by  to  get  drunk 
ir  a  penny,  or  dead  drunk  for  twopence. 

In   spite  however  of  scenes  such  as  this,  England  as   a  whole 
imained  at  heart  religious.     Even  the   apathy  of  the  clergy  was  ^ 
lingled  with  a  new  spirit  of  charity  and  good  sense,  a  tendency  to 
ibordinate  ecclesiastical  differences  to  the  thought  of  a  common 
hristianity,  and  to  substitute  a  rational  theology  for  the  worn-out 
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traditions  of  the  past.  In  the  middle  class  the  old  piety  lived 
unchanged,  and  it  was  from  this  class  that  a  religious  rc\-i»'al  bon 
forth  at  the  dose  of  Walpole's  ministry,  which  changed  in  a  few  ytffl 
the  whole  temper  of  English  society-.  The  Chnrch  was  restored  t 
life  and  activity.  Religion  carried  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  a  fe 
spiiit  of  moral  Jieal,  while  it  ptirified  our  literature  and  our  ms 
A  new  philanthropy  reformed  our  prisons,  infused  clcmencj-  a^ 
wisdom  into  our  penal  laws,  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  gare  tb 
first  impulse  to  popular  education.  The  revival  be^n  in  a  snu! 
knot  of  Oxford  students,  whose  revolt  against  the  religious  d«»- 
ncss  of  their  times  showed  itself  in  ascetic  obscri-anccs,  an  entte 
ic  devotion,  and  a  methodical  regularity  of  life  which  gaixi 
them  the  nickname  of  "  Methodists."  Three  fiE:urcs  detacbed  thro 
selves  from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on  its  transfer  to  London  in  i7ji 
it  attracted  public  attention  by  the  fervour  and  even  extravagance  rf 
its  piety ;  and  each  found  his  special  work  in  the  great  task  to  vhid 
the  instinct  of  the  new  movement  led  it  from  the  first,  that  of  canjii; 
■eligion  and  morality  to  the  vast  masses  of  population  which  Ujo 
ccntrated  in  the  towns  or  aroimd  the  mines  and  collienes  of  Coniwa" 
and  the  north,  Whitfield,  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College,  w 
above  all  the  preacher  of  the  revival.  Speech  was  governing  Engfii! 
politics ;  and  the  religious  power  of  speech  was  shown  when  a  isst 
of  "enthusiasm"  closed  against  the  new  apostles  the  pulpits  of  fit 
Established  Church,  and  forced  ihcm  lo  preach  in  the  fields.  Tta 
voice  was  soon  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  comers  of  At 
land,  among  the  bleak  moors  cf  Northumberland,  or  in  the  <i 
London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  the  Cornish  miner  hears  in  tk 
pauses  of  his  labour  the  sobbing  of  the  sea.  Whitfield's  prvaching' 
such  as  England  had  never  heard  before,  theatrical,  extravagant,  oto 
commonplace,  but  hushing  all  criticism  by  its  intense  realltr,  iu 
earnestness  of  belief,  its  deep  tremulous  sympathy  with  the  an  wd 
sorrow  of  mankind.  It  was  no  common  enthusiast  who  could' 
gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and  admiration  from  the  fasti 
Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could  look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green  law! 
at  Kingswood  on  twenty  thousand  colliers,  grimy  frtim  the  Bristol  cut 
pits,  and  see  as  he  preached  (he  tears  "making  white  channels  don 
their  blackened  checks."  On  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to 
they  spoke  the  effect  of  Whitfield  and  his  fellow  Methodists  rt 
terrible  both  for  good  and  ill.  TTieir  prca.ching  stirred  a  pas; 
hatred  in  their  opponents.  Their  lives  were  often  in  danger,  ibo 
were  mobbed,  they  were  ducked,  they  were  stoned,  they  wer«  nnothod 
with  filth.  But  the  enthusiasm  they  aroused  was  equally  pass' 
Women  fell  down  in  convulsions  ;  strong  men  were  smitten  suddeilj 
to  the  earth  ;  the  preacher  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of  hystert 
laughter  or  of  bvstcric  sobbing.    All  the  phenomena  of  strong  sfarinBi 
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Lcitement,  so.&tniliar.  noi',  but  at  tbat  time  strange  and  onknown, ! 
Howed  on  their  sermons ;  and  the  terrible  sense  of  a  conviction 
'  sin,  0.  netr  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of  heaven,  took  forms  at 
ice  grotesque  and  snblime.  Charles  Wesley,  a  Oirist  Church  student, 
tme  to  add  sweetness  to  this  sudden  and  startling-  light.  He  was 
le  "  sweet  singer  "  of  the  movement.  His  hymns  expressed  the  fiery 
mviction  of  its  converts  in  lines  so  chaste  and  beautiful  that  its 
lore  extravagant  features  disappeared.  The  wild  throes  of  hysteric 
ilhusiasm  passed  into  a  pas  Ron  for  hymn-singing,  and  a  new 
lusical  impulse  was  aroused  in  the  people  which  gradually  changed 
le  bee  of  public  devotion  throughout  England. 

But  it  was  his  elder  brother,  John  Wesley,  who  embodied  in 
imself  not  (his  or  that  side  of  the  vast  movement,  but  the  very 
lorement  itself  Even  at  Oxford,  where  he  resided  as  a  feDow 
'  Lincdn,  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  head  of  the  group  of 
[ethodists,  and  after  his  return  from  a  quixotic  mission  to  the  Indians 
r  Georgia  he  again  took  the  kad  of  the  little  society,  which  had  re- 
loved  in  the  interval  to  London.  In  power  as  a  preacher  he  stood 
:3rt  to  Whitfield ;  as  a  hymn-writer  he  stood  second  to  his  brother 
harles.  Bui  while  combining  in  some  degree  the  excellences  of 
ther,  he  possessed  qualities  in  which  both  were  utterly  deficient ;  an 
defatigable  industry,  a  cool  judgment,  a  command  over  others,  a 
culty  of  organiiatioD,  a  singular  imion  of  patience  and  moderation 
Ith  an  imperious  ambition,  which  marked  him  as  a  ruler  of  men. 
!e  had,  besides,  a  learning  and  skill  in  writing  which  no  other  of 
le  Methodists  possessed  ;  he  was  older  than  any  of  his  colleagues  at 
iC  start  of  the  movement,  ajid  he  outlived  them  all.  His  life  indeed 
om  1703  to  1791  almost  covers  the  century,  and  the  Methodist 
)dy  had  passed  through  every  phase  of  its  history  before  he  sank 
to  the  grave  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-eight.  It  wonld  have  been  im- 
>ssible  for  Wesley  to  have  widded  the  power  he  did  had  he  not 
lared  the  follies  and  extravagance  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
sciples.  Throughout  his  life  his  asceticism  was  that  of  a  monk.  At 
Mea  he  lived  on  bread  only,  and  often  slept  on  the  bare  boards.  He 
tcA  in  a  world  of  wonders  and  divine  interpositions.  It  was  a 
iracle  if  the  rain  stopped  and  allowed  him  to  set  forward  on  a 
umey.  It  was  a  judgment  of  Heaven  if  a  hailstorm  burst  over  a 
wn  which  had  been  deaf  to  his  preaching.  One  day,  he  teQs  us, 
hen  he  was  tired  and  his  horse  fell  lame,  "  I  thought — cannot  God 
;al  either  man  or  beast  by  any  means  or  without  any  ? — immediately 
y  headache  ceased  and  my  horse's  lameness  in  the  same  instant." 
Ith  a  still  more  childish  fanaticism  he  guided  his  conduct,  whether 

ordinary  events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  by  drawing  lots  or 
atching  the  particular  texts  at  which  his  Bible  opened.  But  with  all 
is  extravagance  and  snperstition,  Wesley's  mind  was   essentially' 
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practical,  order!)-,  and  conser\'3tive.  No  man  ever  stood  at  the  head  rf 
a  g^reat  revolution  whose  temper  was  so  anti-re  vol  utionajy.  Ii 
earlier  days  the  bishops  had  been  forced  to  rebuke  him  for  the  nai 
ness  and  intolerance  of  his  charchmanship.  When  Whitfield  t 
his  sermons  in  the  fields,  Wesley  "could  not  at  t>rsl  reconcile  himsdf 
to  that  strange  way."  He  condemned  and  fought  against  the  ad- 
mission of  lajmen  as  preachers  till  he  found  himself  left  with  no 
laymen  to  preach.  To  the  last  he  clung  passionately  to  the  Church  cf 
England,  and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but  a  lay  socieij 
in  full  communion  with  it.  He  broke  with  the  Moravians,  who  hi^ 
been  the  earliest  friends  of  the  new  movement,  when  they  cndangotd 
its  safe  conduct  fay  their  contempt  of  religious  forms.  He  broke  wi ' 
Whitfield  when  the  great  preacher  plunged  into  an  extravagant  Calvin 
ism.  Dutthesamepracticaltemper  of  mind  which  led  him  to  rejectwiut 
was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  thelast  to  adopt  what  was  new,  enabled  liii 
at  once  to  grasp  and  organize  the  novelties  he  adopted.  He  becMK 
himself  the  most  unwearied  of  field  preachers,  and  his  journal  fn 
half  a  century  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  fresh  journeys  and  fttil 
When  once  driven  to  employ  lay  helpers  in  his  tninisn;  b 
made  their  work  a  new  and  attractive  feature  in  bis  system.  Hii 
only  lingered  in  a  dread  of  social  cnjoj'ments  ul 
from  the  gayer  and  sunnier  side  of  life  which  lints  ih 
Methodist  movement  with  that  of  the  Puritans,  As  the  fervour  of  lu 
superstition  died'  down  into  the  calm  of  age,  his  cool  common 
discouraged  in  his  followers  the  enthusiastic  outbursts  which  i 
the  opening  of  the  revival  His  powers  were  bent  to  the  buildings 
of  a  great  religious  society  which  might  give  to  the  new  emhusius 
a  lasting  and  practical  form.  The  Methodists  were  grouped  in 
classes,  gathered  in  love-feasts,  purified  by  the  expulsion  of  unwoit . 
members,  and  furnished  with  an  alternation  of  settled  ministers  vA 
wandering  preachers;  while  the  whole  body  was  placed  undtr  tk 
absolute  government  of  a  Conference  of  ministers.  But  so  long  k 
he  lived  the  direction  of  the  new  religious  society  remained  "  ' 
Wesley  alone.  "  If  by  arbitrary  power,"  he  replied  with  a  cfaarobv 
simplicity  to  objectors,  "  you  mean  a  power  which  I  exercise  sin^ 
without  any  colleagues  therein,  this  is  certainly  true,  but  I  sec  nolwit 

The  great  body  which  he  thus  founded— a  body  which  numbcndl 
hundred  thousand  members  at  his  death,  and  which  now  counts  A 
members  in  England  and  America  by  millions — bears  the  su 
Wesley  in  more  than  its  name.  Of  all  Protestant  Churches  it 
most  rigid  in  its  organization  and  the  most  despotic  in  its  govemnrt 
But  the  Methodists  themselves  were  the  least  result  of  the  Mcthoiitt 
revival.  Us  action  upon  the  Church  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  do) 
and  the  "Evangelical"  movement,  which  found  representuins U 
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Newton  and  Cecil  within  the  pale  of  the  Eslablishment,  made  the 
fox-hunting  parson  and  the  absenlee  rector  at  last  impossible.  In 
Walpole's  day  the  English  clergy  were  the  idlest  and  most  lifeless  in 
the  world.  In  our  own  lime  no  body  of  religious  ministers  surpasses 
them  in  piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or  in  pKipular  regard.  In  the 
nation  at  large  appeared  a  new  moral  enthusiasm  which,  rigid  and 
pedantic  as  it  often  seemed,  was  still  healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and  whose 
power  was  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  the  profligacy  which  had 
disgraced  the  upp>er  classes,  and  the  foulness  which  had  infested  lite- 
rature, eversince  the  Restoration.  But  the  noblest  result  of  the  religious 
revival  was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased  from  that  day 
to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance,  the  physical  suffering,  the 
social  degradation  of  the  profligate  and  the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the 
Weslcyan  movement  had  done  its  work  that  the  philanthropic  move- 
ment began.  The  Sunday  Schools  established  by  Mr.  Raikes  of 
Gloucester  at  the  close  of  the  century  were  the  beginnings  of  popular 
education.  By  writings  and  by  her  own  personal  example  Hannah 
More  drew  the  sympathy  of  England  to  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  The  passionate  impulse  of  human  sympathy 
with  the  wronged  and  afflicted  raised  hospitals,  endowed  charities, 
built  churches,  sent  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  supported  Burke  in 
his  plea  for  the  Hindoo,  and  Clarkson  and  Wilbcrforce  in  their  crusade 
■gainst  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  only  the  moral  chivalry 
of  his  labours  that  amongst  a  crowd  of  philanthropists  draws  us  most, 
perhaps,  to  the  work  and  character  of  John  Howard.  The  sympathy 
which  all  were  feeling  for  the  suflerings  of  mankind  he  felt  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  worst  and  most  hapless  of  men.  With  wonderful 
ardour  and  perseverance  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  debtor, 
the  felon,  and  the  murderer.  His  appointment  to  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  drew  his  attention  in  i?74  to  the  state  of  the 
prisons  which  were  placed  in  his  care  ;  and  from  that  time  the  quiet 
country  gentleman,  whose  only  occupation  had  been  reading  his  Bible 
and  studying  his  thermometer,  became  the  most  energetic  and  zealous 
of  reformers.  Before  a  year  was  over  he  had  personally  visited  almost 
every  English  gaol,  and  he  found  in  nearly  all  of  them  frightful  abuses 
which  had  been  noticed  half  a  century  before,  but  left  unredressed 
by  Parliament.  Gaolers,  who  bought  their  places,  were  paid  by  fees, 
and  suffered  to  extort  what  they  could.  Even  when  acquitted  men 
were  dragged  back  to  their  cells  for  want  of  funds  to  discharge  the 
sums  they  owed  to  their  keepers.  Debtors  and  felons  were  huddled 
together  in  the  prisons,  which  Howard  found  crowded  by  the  cruel 
legislation  of  the  day.  No  separation  was  preserved  between  different 
sexes,  no  criminal  discipline  enforced.  Every  gaol  was  a  chaos  of 
<iuelty  and  the  foulest  immorality,  from  which  the  piisoiwr  could  only 
escape  by  sheer  starvation  or  by  the  gxA-filvcr  that  fcXcrad  without 
3A 
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ceasing  in  ihesc  haunts  of  wretchedness.  He  saw  everything  with  hij 
own  eyes,  he  tested  every  suffering  by  his  own  experience.  In  oh 
gaol  he  found  a  cell  so  narrow  and  noisome  that  the  poor  \iTetch  who 
inhabilcd  it  begged  as  a  mercy  for  hanging.  Howard  shut  himself  up 
in  the  ceil  and  bore  its  darkness  and  foulness  tili  nature  could  bear  no 
more.  But  it  was  by  work  of  this  sort,  and  by  the  faithful  pictures  d 
such  scenes  which  it  enabled  him  to  give,  that  he  broaght  about  thcr 
reform.  The  work  in  which  he  recorded  his  terrible  cKperience. 
and  the  plans  which  be  submitted  for  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
nmke  him  the  father,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of  prison  dL^- 
pline.  But  his  labours  were  far  from  being  confined  to  England.  1b 
JDomey  after  journey  he*visited  the  prisons  of  Holland  and  GernunT. 
till  his  longing  to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  fataJ  prc^iKj 
of  the  Plague  led  liim  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of  Europe  and  ttie 
East     He  was  still  engaged  in  (his  work  of  charitj-  when  he  «» 

seized  by  a  maligmint  fever  at  Cherson  in  Southern  Rtissia,  and 

quietly  in  the  earth,"  as  he  desired. 

While  the  revival  of  the  Wcslcys  was  stirring  the  very  hean  A 
England,  its  political  stagnation  was  unbroken.  The  triumph  e( 
Walpole's  opponents  ended  with  their  victory.  Retiring  to  the  Pen 
as  Earl  of  Orford,  he  devoted  himself  to  breaking  up  the  opposib* 
and  restoring  the  union  of  the  Whigs,  while  he  remained  the  anf- 
]  dential  counsellor  of  the  King.  Pultcney  accepted  the  Earldom  d 
I  Bath  and  at  once  lost  much  of  his  political  weight,  while  his  teat 
prominent  followers  were  admitted  to  office.  But  when  on  the  d 
I  of  their  nominal  leader.  Lord  Wilmington,  Pulteney  claimed  the 
.  of  Fnst  Minister  in  1743,  Walpole  quietly  interfered  and  induced  * 
!  King  to  raise  Henry 'Pelham,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastlb 
land  one  of  his  own  most  faithful  .ndhcrcnts,  to  the  head  of  the 
'  nistration.  The  temper  of  Henry  Pclham,  as  well  a 
I  of  his  own  mediocrity,  disposed  him  to  a  policy  of  conciliation 
!  reunited  the  Whigs,  and  included  every  man  of  ability  in  hi>  mf 
j  Ministry.  The  union  of  the  party  was  aided  by  the  reappeanvtcf 
'  a  danger  which  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  foreign  potcf 
of  Walpole  triumphed  at  the  moment  of  his  faU.  The  presstue  rf 
I  England,  aided  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Chotusitz,  forced  ~' 
Theresa  to  consent  to  a  peace  with  Prussia  on  the  term*  of  th 
'  cession  of  Silesia ;  and  this  peace  enabled  the  Austrian  anny  tt 
drive  the  French  from  Bohemia  at  the  close  of  1743.  Meanwhile 
English  fleet  blockaded  Cadiz,  another  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Na^  ^ 
and  farced  Don  Carlos  by  3  threat  of  bombarding  his  capital  to  cea-  ^ 
dude  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  while  English  subsidies  detached  Saidioi*  |^ 
from  the  French  alliance.  But  at  this  point  the  loss  of  Walpole  ■aait 
itself  felt.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  weak  Ministry  which  succec** 
;  him  was  chiefly  directed  by  Lord  Carteret ;  and  Carteret,  whts  VHa^  % 
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Dulk  of  the  Whig  party,  bad  long  been  opposed  ia  heart  to  Walpole's 
iysiem,  rcsoh'ed  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  war.  While 
Walpole  limited  hie  efforts  to  the  preservniloa  of  tlie  Houee  of  Austria 
IS  a  European  power,  Carteret  joined  Maria  Theresa  in  aiming  at  the 
ruin  of  Che  House  of  Bourbon.  In  the  dreams  of  the  statesmen  of 
Vienna,  the  whole  face  of  Europe  was  to  be  changed.  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  to  be  taken  back  from  Spain,  Elsast  and  Lorraine  from 
France  ;  and  the  Imperial  dignity  which  had  passed  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  the  Emperor  Giarles  VII,,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Austrian 
House.  To  carry  out  these  schemes  an  Austrian  army  drove  the 
Emperor  from  Bavaria  in  the  spring  of  1743  ;  while  George  the  Second, 
who  warmly  supported  the  policy  of  Carteret,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  English  and 
Ffanoverians,  and  marched  from  the  Netherlajids  to  the  Main.  His 
idvance  was  checked  and  fiiully  turned  into  a  retreat  by  the  Due  de 
4'oaiUes,  who  appeared  with  a  superior  army  on  the  south  bank  of 
he  river,  and  finally  throwing  thirty-one  thousand  men  across  it 
threatened  to  compel  the  King  to  surrender.  In  the  batUe  of  Dcttingen 
-hich  followed  (June  37,  1743)  the  allied  army  was  in  fact  only  saved 
■om  destruction  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  horse  and  the 
ogged  obstinacy  with  which  the  English  held  their  ground  and  at 
L^t  forced  their  opponents  to  recross  the  MaiiL  But  small  as  was  the 
tctory,  it  produced  amaiing  resiUts.  The  French  evacuated  Germany. 
'lie  English  and  Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the  Rhine.  In  ihe 
aring  of  1744  an  Austrian  army  marched  upon  Naples,  with  the  pur- 
ose  of  transferring  it  after  its  conquest  to  the  Emperor,  whose  here- 
i.tary  dominions  in  Bavaria  were  to  pass  in  return  to  Maria  TfacTEsa. 
But  if  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  on  the 
Scsion  of  Silesia,  be  was  resolute  to  take  up  arms  again  rather  than 
.sfTer  this  great  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austria.  His 
ixdden  alliance  with  France  failed  at  first  to  change  the  course  of  the 
.aar,  for  though  he  was  successful  in  seiiing  Prague  and  drawing  the 
-■wstrian  army  from  the  Rhine  he  was  soon  driven  from  Bohemia, 
Aile  the  death  of  the  Emperor  forced  Bavaria  to  lay  down  its  arms 
trxd  to  ally  itself  with  Maria  Theresa.  So  high  were  the  Queen's 
C3pes  at  this  moment  that  she  formed  a  secret  alliance  wick  Russia  for 
kj«  division  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  But  in  174;  the  tide  turned. 
Caxshal  Saxe  established  the  superiority  of  the  French  army  in  Fian- 
ces by  his  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Advancing  with  a 
►»ce  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians  to  the  relief  of  Toumay, 
*.«  Duke  on  the  31st  of  May  1745  found  the  French  covered  by  a 
&e  of  fortified  villages  and  redoubts  with  but  a  single  narrow  gap 
Bar  the  hamlet  of  Fontenoy.  Into  this  gap  however,  the  English 
^xips,  formed  in  a  dense  column,  doggedly  thrust  themselves  in  spite 
^  a  terrible  fire ;  but  U  the  moment  when  the  day  seemed  won  the 
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French  guns,  rapidly  conccntrnled  in  iheir  front,  tore  the  coli 
pieces  and  drove  it  back  in  a  slow  and  orderly  retreat.  The  bli 
quickly  followed  up  in  June  by  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  Hoht 
burg  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia,  and  by  a  lane 
Charles  Edward,  the  son  of  the  Old  Pretender  as  James  Stu. 
called,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  July.  But  defeat 
and  danger  at  home  only  quickened  a  political  reaction  whii 
begun  long  before  in  England.  Even  Carteret  had  been  star 
the  plan  for  a  dismemberment  of  Prussia;  and  as  early  as  i 
bulk  of  the  Whig  party  had  learnt  the  wisdom  of  the  more  ten 
policy  of  Walpole,  and  had  opened  the  way  for  an  accommi 
with  Frederick  by  compelling  Carteret  to  resign.  The  Pclhan 
represented  Walpole's  system,  were  now  supreme,  and  their  wc 
aided  by  the  disasters  of  174s.  When  England  was  threateni 
Catholic  Pretender,  it  was  no  lime  for  weakening  the  chief  Pro 
power  in  Germany.  On  the  refusal  therefore  of  Maria  Theresa 
in  a  general  peace,  England  concluded  the  Convention  of  H 
with  Prussia  at  the  close  of  August,  and  withdrew  so  far  as  Gt 
was  concerned  from  the  war. 

The  danger  at  home  indeed  had  already  vindicated  Walpol; 
dence  in  foiling  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  by  his  steady  friei 
with  France.  It  was  only  from  France  that  aid  could  reach  ihc 
bites,  and  the  war  with  France  at  once  revived  their  hopes.  C 
Edward,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  was  placed  by  the! 
Government  at  the  head  of  a  fomiidabk  armament  in  1744  ;  t 
plan  of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  storm  which  wr 
his  fleet,  and  by  the  march  of  the  French  troops  which  had  emb 
in  it  to  the  war  in  Flanders.  In  1745  however,  the  young  advti 
again  embarked  with  but  seven  friends  in  a  small  vessel  and  land 
a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he  stood  1 
alone ;  but  on  the  39th  of  August  the  clans  rallied  to  his  slasd) 
Glenfinnan,  and  Charles  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  bin 
men.  His  force  swelled  to  an  army  as  he  inarched  thnnigb 
Athol  on  Perth,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  "J 
the  Eighth"  at  the  Town  Cross.  Two  thousand  English  D 
who  inarched  f^inst  him  under  Sir  John  Cope  were  broken  an 
to  pieces  on  the  zist  of  September  by  a  single  charge  of  the  t 
men  at  Preston  Pans,  and  victory  at  once  doubled  the  forces  a 
conqueror.  The  Prince  was  now  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  ma 
all  were  still  Highlanders,  for  the  people  of  the  Lowlands  held 
from  his  standard.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difKculty  that  be  1 
induce  them  to  follow  him  to  the  south.  His  tact  and  energy 
-ever  at  last  conquered  all  obstacles,  and  after  skilfully  evadin 
Army  gathered  at  Newcastle  he  marched  through  Lancasbiit 
pushed  on  the  4th  of  December  as  far  as  Derby.    But  all  hcq 
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success  was  nt  an  end.     Hardly  a  man  rose  in  his  support  as  he 

passed  through  the  districts  where  jacobitism  boasted  of  its  strength.  , 
'  The  people  flocked  to  see  his  march  as  if  to  sec  a  show.  Catholics 
^  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lancashire,  hut  only  a  single  squire  took  up 
1  arms.  Manchester  was  looked  on  as  the  mast  Jacobite  of  English 
.'  towns,  but  all  the  aid  it  gave  was  an  illumination  and  two  thousand 
"'  pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby  he  had  been  joined  by  hardly  two 
^hundred  men.  The  policy  of  Walpole  had  in  fact  secured  England 
"'for  tbe  House  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace,  the  prosperity  of  the 
"country,  and  the  clemency  of  the  Government,  had  done  their  work. 
_;Jacobitism  as  a  fighting  force  was  dead,  and  even  Charles  Edward  saw 
"that   it  was  hopeless  to  conquer  England  with  five  thousand  High- 

knders.     He  soon  learnt  too  that  forces  of  double  his  own  strength  j 

"were  closing  on  either  side  of  him,  while  a  third  army  under  the 
"^King  and  Lord  Stair  covered  London.     Scotland  itself,  now  that  the 

Highlanders  were  away,  quietly  renewed  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
T-owlands  its  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover.     Even  in  the  High-  [ 

lands  the  Maclcods  rose  in  arms  for  King  George,  while  the  Gordons  j 
■refused  to  stir,  though  roused  by  a  small  French  force  which  landed  at , 
fiflontrosc.  To  advance  further  south  was  impossible,  and  Charles  fell  I 
>:a.pidly  back  on  Glasgow  ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  he  found  ' 
tliere  raised  his  army  to  nine  thousand  men,  and  he  marched  on  the  | 
a3rd  of  January,  1746,  on  the  English  army  under  General  Hawley  \ 
which  had  followed  his  retreat  and  encamped  near  Falkirk.  Again  I 
the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victory  for  the  Prince,  but 
^^ctory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat.  The  bulk  of  his  forces  dispersed  with 
t;Kaeir  booty  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles  fell  sullenly  back  to  the  , 
[S.«rth  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  On  the  i6th  of  April,  the' 
;  1^0  armies  faced  one  another  on  Cullodcn  Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  \ 
of  Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still  numbered  six  thousand  men,  but 
E-Kixey  were  stan'lng  and  dispirited.  Cumberland's  force  was  nearly ' 
dLoublc  that  of  the  Prince.  Torn  by  the  Duke's  guns,  the  clansmen  . 
H«jng  themselves  in  their  old  fashion  on  the  English  front ;  but  they 
*^^«re  received  with  a  terrible  iire  of  musketry,  and  the  few  that  broke 
tIsTOugh  the  first  line  found  themselves  fronted  by  a  second.  In  a  few  I 
»JntomentS  all  was  over,  and  the  Highlanders  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives. 
*— ^liarles  himself  after  strange  adventures  escaped  to  France.  In  , 
*^ngland  fifty  of  his  followers  were  hanged,  three  Scotch  lords,  Lovat,  j 
"^^■almerino,  and  Kilmarnock,  brought  to  the  block,  and  forty  persons  of 
^'«*alt  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  More  extensive  measures  of 
^■^pression  were  needful  in  the  Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures  were  1 
**^lished.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were  bought  up  1 
***d  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  tartan,  or  garb  of  the  clansmen,  | 
^*s  forbidden  by  law.    These  measures,  followed  by  a  general  Act  of 

**demnity,  proved  effective  for  their  purpose.    The  dread  of  the; 
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clansmen  passed  away,  and  the  sheriffs  writ  soon  ran  through  di 
Uigfalands  with  as  little  resistance  as  in  the  strectB  of  Edinburgh. 

On  tiie  CanttDent  the  war  still  lingered  on,  though  its  original  pt 
pose  had  disappeared.  The  victories  of  Maria  Theresa  in  Italy  va 
balanced  by  tliose  of  France  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Marshal  Sa 
'  inflicted  on  the  Ei^lish  and  Dutch  the  defeats  of  Roucoux  n 
I.  I  Laufield.  The  danger  of  Holland  and  the  financial  exhaustion  •. 
,  France  at  last  brought  about  in  1748  the  conclusion  of  a  Peace  1 
I  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  both  parties  restored  their  conquests ;  a 
I  with  this  peace  the  active  work  of  the  Pelham  Ministry-  came  to  i 
end.  Utter  inaction  settled  down  over  political  life,  and  turnpike  biS 
or  acts  for  the  furtherance  of  trade  engaged  the  stteation  of  PaHii 
ment  till  the  death  of  Henry  Pclhajn  in  1754.  Bat  abroad  things  va 
kss  quiet  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  in  fact  a  mere  vcs 
farced  on  the  contending  powers  by  sheer  exhattstion.  Fraacc  n 
dreaming  of  &r  wider  schemes  for  the  humiliatian  of  England.  Tk 
troubled  questioa  of  the  trade  with  America  had  only  been  waiTedii 
Spiain.  The  two  ptrarers  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  still  imiia 
by  the  Family  Ccxnpact,  and  as  early  as  1751  the  Queen  of  Hdd^ 
by  a  startling  change  of  policy  had  secretly  drawn  to  their  alliva 
Neither  Maria  Theresa  nor  Saxony  in  foci  had  ever  really  abandM 
the  design  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia  and  for  a  partition  of  Prussii.  1* 
jealousy  which  Russia  entertained  of  the  growth  of  a  strong  powtt) 
I  North  Germany,  brought  the  Carina  Elizabeth  to  prcnnise  aid  to  *r 
i  scheme  ;  and  in  175;  the  league  of  these  three-  powers  with  Tnst 
and  Spain  was  silently  compieied.  So  secret  were  these  Mg«i* 
I  tions  that  they  had  utterly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Date  < 
I  Newcastle,  the  brother  of  Henry  Pelham,  and  his  successor  ia  * 
I  direction  of  English  affairs  ;  but  they  were  detected  from  tie  is 
;  by  the  keen  eye  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  found  h  imsdf  &«  » 
!  face  with  a  line  of  foes  which  stretched  from  Paris  to  St  Petaibug' 
I  The  danger  to  En^andwas  hardly  less.  Frwice  appeared  iftyi* 
'  the  stage  with  a  vigour  and  audacity  which  recalled  the  days  of  I^ 
I  the  Fourteenth.  The  weakness  and  coimption  of  its  guvemmeiit »« 
I  hidden  for  the  time  by  the  daring  scope  of  its  plajis  and  the  abtlitr' 
,  the  agents  it  found  to  cany  them  out  The  aims  of  France  sperifi 
,  beyond  Europe.  In  India,  a  French  adventurer  was  founding  a  Find 
Empire,  and  planning  the  expulsion  of  the  Englisb  raercbsmtsH 
their  settlements  along  the  coast.  In  America,  France  not  ol 
claimed  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  butk 
bade  the  English  Colonists  to  cross  the  Alleghanie^  and  planted  F« 
;  Uuquesne  on  the  waters  of  tiie  Ohio.  The  disastrous  repobt ' 
I  General  Btaddoclc,  who  had  marched  on  this  fort  in  175;  with  as^ 
force  of  reguL-Ljs  and  Ccdonial  Militia,  awoke  even  Newcastle  tali 
^  danger  ;  and  the  alliance  between  England  and  Pnnm  at  the  da«i 
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ihe  year  gave  the  signal  for  the  Seven  Years'  War.  No  war  has  had  | 
greater  results  on  the  history  of  the  world  or  brought  greater  triumphs  , 
to  England  ;  but  few  have  had  more  disastrous  beginnings.  Newcastle  I 
was  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  role  without  aid,  and  yet  too  greedy  of  i 
power  to  purchase  aid  by  sharing  it  with  more  capable  men.  His  pre- 
parations for  the  gigantic  ritru^le  before  him  may  be  guessed  from  [ 
the  fact  that  there  were  but  three  regiments  fit  for  service  in  England ; 
at  the  opening  of  1756.  France  on  the  other  hand  was  quick  fn  her  | 
attack.  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  ihe  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  and  forced  to  capitulate.  To  com- 
plete the  shame  of  England,  a  fleet  sent  to  its  relief  under  Admiral 
Byng  retreated  before  the  French.  In  Germany  Frederick  had  seized 
Dresden  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  forced  the  Saxon  army  to 
surrender!  and  in  1757  his  victory  at  Prague  made  him  master  of 
■  Bohemia  ;  hut  a  defeat  at  Kolin  droi-e  him  to  retreat  again  into 
Saxony.  In  the  same  year  the  Dnke  of  Cnmberland,  who  had  taken 
post  on  the  Weser  with  an  army  of  fifily  thousand  men  for  the  defence 
of  Hanover,  fell  back  before  a  French  army  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  engaged  by  the  Convention  of  Ooster-Seven  to  disband  his 
forces.  A  despondency  without  parallel  in  our  history  took  possession 
of  our  coolest  statesmen,  and  even  the  impassive  Chesterfield  cried  in 
despair,  "We  are  no  longer  a  nation." 

But  the  nation  of  which  Chesterfield  despaired  was  really  on  the 
ev«  of  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  only  called  to  the  front  the  genius  of  William  Pitt, 
Pitt  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  governor  of  Madras,  who  had  entered 
Parliament  in  1734  as  member  for  one  of  his  father's  pocket  boroughs, 
and  had  at  once  headed  the  younger  "  Patriots  "  in  their  attack  on 
Walpole.  His  fiery  spirit  had  been  hushed  in  office  during  the 
*  broad-bottom  administration "  which  followed  the  Minister's  fell, 
but  the  death  of  Henry  Petham  again  replaced  him  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition.  The  first  disaster  of  the  war  drove  Newcastle  (torn 
office,  and  in  November  1756  Pitt  became  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
in  four  months  he  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Newcastle  reappointed. 
In  July  1757  however,  it  was  necessary  to  recall  him.  The  failure  of 
Newcastle's  administration  forced  the  Duke  toajunctionwith  his  rival ; 
and  fortunately  for  their  country,  the  character  of  the  two  statesmen 
made  the  compromise  an  easy  one.  For  all  that  Pitt  coveted,  for  the 
general  direction  of  public  affairs,  the  control  of  foreign  policy,  the 
administration  of  the  war,  Newcastle  had  neither  capacity  nor  incli- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  his  skill  in  parliamentary  management 
was  unrivalled.  If  he  knew  little  else,  he  knew  better  than  any  living; 
man  the  price  of  every  member  and  the  intrigues  of  every  borough. 
What  he  cared  for  was  not  the  control  of  affairs,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage  and  the  work  of  corruption,  and  from  th«  ?\M.^ 
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turned  disdainfully  away.     "  Mr.  Pitt  does  everything,"  wrote  Hoiau 
J    I  Walpole,  "  and  the  Duke  gives  evcr)ihing.    So  long  as  they  agi« 
I  in  this  partition  they  may  do  what  they  please."     Out  of  the   union 
'  of  these  two  strangely  contrasted  leaders,  in  fact,  rose  the  greatest,  m 
'  it  was  the  last,  of  the  purely  Whig  administrations.    But  its  real  powa 
I  lay  from  beginning  to  end  in   Pitt  himself.     Poor  as  he  was,  for  hi; 
income  was  little  more  than  two  hundred  a  year,  and  springing  as  he 
■  did  from  a  family  of  no  political  Importance,  It  was  by  sheer  dint  of 
I  genius  that  the  young  comet  of  horse,  at  whose  youth  and  incxperieoce 
I  Walpole  had  sneered,  seized  a  power  which  the  W'hig  houses  had  eitt 
'  since  the  Revolution  kept  jealously  in  their  grasp.     His  ambition  hid 
no  petty  aim.     "  I  want  to  call  England,"  he  said  as  he  took  offict 
"out  of  that  enervate  state  in  which  twenty  thousand  men  from  Frauci 
!  can  shake  her."     His  call  was  soon  answered.     He  atonccbreatW 
I  his  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  country  he  served,  as  he  communicated 
'  something  of  his  own  grandeur  to  the  men  who  served  him.     "  NomiD," 
saida  soldier  of  the  lime,  "  ever  entered  Mr.  Pill's  closet  who  did  not  W 
himself  braver  when  he  came  out  than  when  he  went  in."      lll-eomtiiiKd 
as  were  his  earlier  expeditions,  many  as  were  his  failures,  he  roused  i 
temper  in  the  nation  at  large  which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossiUe. 
"  England  has  been  a  long  time  in  labour,"  exclaimed   Frederick  of 
Prussia  as  he  recognized  a  greatness  like  his  own,  "  but  she  has  at 
brought  forth  a  man." 
A         It  is  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur  which  strikes  us  mos 
'•     we  look  back  to  William  Pitt.     The  tone  of  his  speech   and  am* 
stands  out  in  utter  contrast  with  the  tone  of  his  time.     In  the  midst  n 
a  society  critical,  polite,  indifferent,  simple  even  to  the  affectation  c* 
[  simplicity,  witty  and  amusing  but  absolutely  prosaic,  cool  of  heart  lod 
of  head,  sceptical  of  virtue  and  enthusiasm,  sceptical    above  all  rf 
itself,  Pitt  stood  absolutely  alone.      The  depth  of  his   conviction,  liis 
I  passionate  love  for  all  that  he  deemed  lofty  and  true,  his  ficr>'  ei 
his  poetic  imaginativeness,  his  theatrical  airs  and  rhetoric,  his  haughtv 
I  self-assumption,  his  pompousncss  and  extravagance,  were  not 
I  puzzling  to  his  contemporaries  than   the  confidence  with  which  1m 
:  appealed  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  scorn  with  whid 
'  he   turned   from  a   corruption   which  had   till   then    been    the  gitu 
engine  of  politics,  the  undoubting  faith  which  he  felt  in  himself,  in  tbt 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  and  in  his  power  to  carry  them  oiiL     "  1  kno* 
that  I  can  save  the  country,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire «• 
his  entry  into  the  Ministry,  "and  1  know  no  other  man  can," 
,  groundwork  of  Pitt's  ch.iracter  was  an  intense  and  passionate  pride; 
'but  it  was  a  pride  which  kept  him  from  stooping  to  the  level  of  tbe 
I  men  who  had  so  long  held  England  in  their  hands.     He  was  the  finl 
I  statesman  since  the   Restoration  who  set   the  example  of  a  purd; 
,  jpublic  spirit.    Keen  as  was  his  love  of  power,  no  mui  eVer  lefeMd 
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oliice  so  oflcn,  or  accepted  it  wilh  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  principles 
he  professed.  "  1  will  not  go  to  Court,"  he  replied  to  an  offer  which 
was  made  him,  "  if  I  may  not  bring  the  Constitution  with  me."  For 
the  comiption  abont  him  he  had  nothing  but  disdain.  ,  He  left  to 
Newcastle  the  buying  of  seats  and  the  purchase  of  members.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  Pelham  appointed  him  to  the  most  lucrative  office 
in  his  administration,  that  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  ;  but  its  profits 
were  of  an  illicit   kind,  and  poor  as  he  was,  I'itt  refused  to  accept 

r  one  farthing  beyond  his  salary.  His  pride  never  appeared  in  loftier 
and  nobler  form  than  in  bis  attitude  towards  the  people  at  large.     No 

;  leader  had  ever  a  wider  popularity  than  "  the  great  commoner,"  as 
Pitt  was  styled,  but  his  air  was  always  that  of  a  man  who  commands 

■  popularity,  not  that  of  one  who  seeks  it.     He  never  bent   to  flatter 
.    popular  prejudice.     When  mobs  were   roaring  themselves  hoarse  for 

■  "Wilkes  and  liberty,"  he  denounced  Wilkes  as  a  worthless  profligate  ; 
and  when  all  England  went  mad  in  its  hatred  of  the  Scots,  Pitt 
haughtily  declared  his  esteem  for  a  people  whose  courage  he  had  been 
the  first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  His  noble  figure,  his  flashing 
eye,  his  majestic  voice,  the  fire  and  grandeur  of  his  eloquence,  gave 
him  a  sway  over  the  House  of  Commons  far  greater  than  any  other 
Minister  has  possessed.  He  could  silence  an  opponent  with  a  look  of 
scorn,  or  hush  the  whole  House  with  a  single  word.  Dut  he  never 
stooped  to  the  arts  by  which  men  form  a  political  party,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  power  his  personal  following  hardly  numbered  half  a 
dozen  members. 

His  real  strength,  indeed,  lay  not  in  Parliament  but  in  the  people  1 
at  large.  His  significant  title  of  "the  great  commoner"  marks  a 
political  revolution.  "It  is  the  people  who  have  sent  me  here,"  Pitt 
boasted  with  a  haughty  pride  when  the  nobles  of  the  Cabinet  opposed 
his  will.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  long  pohtica!  inactivity  of 
tbc  public  mind  had  ceased,  and  that  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
industry  had  produced  a  great  middle  class,  which  no  longer  found  its 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  "  You  have  taught  me,"  said  George 
the  Second  when  Pitt  sought  to  save  Byng  by  appealing  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Parliament, "  to  look  for  the  voice  of  my  people  in  other  places 
than  within  the  House  of  Commons."  It  was  this  unrepresented  class 
which  had  forced  him  into  power.  During  his  struggle  with  Newcastle 
the  greater  towns  backed  him  with  the  gift  of  their  freedom  and 
addresses  of  confidence.  "  For  weeks,"  laughs  Horace  Walpole,  "  it 
rained  gold  boxes."  London  stood  by  him  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  and  the  wealthiest  of  English  merchants,  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  was  proud  to  figure  as  his  political  lieutenant.  The  temper  of 
Pitt  indeed  hannoniied  admirably  with  the  temper  of  the  commercial . 
England  which  rallied  round  him,  with  its  energy,  its  self-conEde' — 
its  pride,  its  patriotism,  its  honesty,  its  moral  earnestness. 
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mercbant  and  the  trader  n-erc  ilra.wn  by  a  natural  altraclion  to  the  one 
statesman  of  their  lime  whose  aims  were  unselfish,  whose  hands  wtrt 
clean,  whose  life  was  pure  and  full  of  tender  affection  for  wiEe  WK 
child.  But  there  was  a  far  deeper  ground  for  Iheir  entbtisiutic 
revCTCnce  and  for  the  reverence  which  his  country  has  borne  Pitt  etc 
since.  He  loved  England  with  an  intense  and  personal  love.  Ht 
believed  in  her  power,  her  glor^-,  her  pubHc  virtue,  till  England  leaiTL". 
to  believe  in  herself.  Her  triumphs  were  his  triumphs,  her  defeats  hii 
defeats.  Her  dangers  lifted  him  high  above  all  thought  of  self  orpaitr- 
spirit.  '  Be  one  people,"  he  ctned  to  the  factions  who  rose  to  briK; 
about  his  fall :  "foi^et  everything  but  the  public  !  1  set  j-oo  th 
example  !"  His  glowing  patriotism  was  the  real  spell  by  which  he  bdi 
England.  Even  the  faults  which  chequered  his  character  told  ferloB 
with  the  middle  classes.  The  Whig  statesmen  who  preceded  him  bid 
been  men  whose  pride  expressed  itself  in  a  marked  simplicity  and 
abscDce  of  pretence.  Pitt  was  essentially  an  actor,  dramatic  in  th 
cabinet,  in  the  House,  in  his  very  office.  He  transacted  business  witl 
bis  clerks  in  fiiU  dress.  His  Icttere  to  his  family,  genuine  as  hislow 
for  them  was,  are  stilted  and  unnatural  in  tone.  Tt  was  easy  for  the  «i^ 
of  his  day  to  jest  at  his  affectation,  his  pompous  gait,  the  dramjtit ' 
appearance  which  he  made  on  great  delrales  iiith  his  limbs  swatbec  \ 
in  flannel  and  his  crutch  by  his  side;  Early  in  life  Walpole  SMoet  \ 
at  him  for  bringing  into  the  House  of  Commons  "the  gesium  aii  . 
emotions  of  the  stage."  But  the  classes  to  whom  Pitt  appealed •n 
classes  not  easily  offended  by  faults  of  taste,  and  saw  nothing  to  U^ 
;  at  in  the  statesman  who  was  borne  into  the  lobby  amidst  theloRnrs 
'  of  the  gout  or  carried  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  breathe  his  last  in  J 
protest  against  national  dishonnur. 

Above  all  Pitt  wielded  the  strength  of  a  resistless  eloquence;  11* 
■  power  of  political  speech  had  been  re\'ealed  in  the  stormy  dehKH 
;  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was  cramped  in  its  utterance  bj 
I  the  legal  and  theological  pedantry  of  the  lime.  Pedantry  was  ftai^ 
off  by  the  age  of  the  Revolution,  but  rn  the  eloquence  of  Sooen 
j  and  his  rivals  we  sec  ability  rather  than  genius,  know-lodge,  deaRHK 
;  of  expression,  precision  of  thought,  the  lucidity  of  the  pleader  « 
the  man  of  business,  rather  thnn  the  passion  of  the  orator.  Of  fliis 
clearness  of  statement  Pitt  had  little  or  none.  He  was  no  lexdi 
\  debater  like  Walpole,  no  speaker  of  set  speeches  like  Chcslerfieli 
.  His  set  speeches  were  ahvaj-s  his  worst,  for  in  these  his  want  f< 
.taste,  his  love  of  effect,  his  trite  quotations  and  extravagant  met^ 
phors  came  at  once  to  the  front.  That  with  defects  like  these  he  stood 
!  far  above  every  orator  of  his  time  was  due  -iborc  all  to  his  profound 
comiction,  to  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  inth  which  he  spoke.  '1 
must  sit  still,'  he  whispered  once  to  a  friend,  "  for  when  once  I  an  ^ 
'■  everything  that  b  to  my  mind  comes  out."    But  the  rcaHty  of  te 
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eloquence  was  transfigured  by  a  glow  of  passion  which  not  only  raised 
him  hij;h  above  the  men  of  his  own  day  but  set  him  in  the  irant  rank 
among  the  orators  of  the  world.  The  cool  reasoning,  the  wit,  tlw 
common  sense  of  his  age  made  way  for  &  splendid  audacity,  a  laige 
and  poetic  iinagina.tion,  a  sympathy  with  popular  emotion,  a  sustained 
grandeur,  a  lofty  vehemeace^a  command  over  the  whole  range  of  human 
feeling.  He  passed  without  an  effort  from  the  most  solemn  appeal  ti 
the  gayest  raillery,  froiQ  the  keenest  sarcasm  to  the  tenderest  patboc 
Every  word  was  driven  home  by  the  grand  self-consciousness  of  the 
speaker.  He  spoke  always  as  one  having  authority.  He  was  in  fac^ 
the  first  English  orator  whose  words  were  a  power,  a  power  not  over 
Parliament  only  but  over  the  nation  at  large.  Par^  amen  tary  reporting 
was  as  yet  unknovm,  and  it  was  only  in  detached  phrases  and  half- 
rcmembcred  outbursts  that  the  voice  of  Pitt  reached  beyond  the  walls 
of  SL  Stephen's.  But  it  was  especially  in  these  sudden  outbursts  of 
inspiration,  in  these  brief  passionate  appeals,  that  the  power  of  bis 
eloquence  lay.  The  few  broken  words  we  have  of  him  stir  the  same 
thrill  in  our  day  which  they  stirred  in  the  men  of  his  own. 

But  passionate  as  was  Pitt's  eloquence,  it  was  the  eloquence  of  a 
statesman,  not  of  a  rhetorician.  Time  has  approved  almost  all  htsgrrater 
stru^les,  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  aibitjary 
imprisonment  under  "  general  warrants,"  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
against  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the  rights  of  constituencies  against  the  Hoase 
of  Commons,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  America  against  England 
itselfi  His  foreign  policy  was  directed  to  the  preservation  of  Prussu, 
and  Prussia  has  at  last  vindicated  his  foresight  by  the  creation  of 
Germany.  We  have  adopted  his  plans  for  the  direct  government  of 
India  by  the  Crown,  plans  which  when  be  proposed  them  were  regarded 
as  insane.  Pitt  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  liberal  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  its"  Calvioistic  Articles  and  Arminian  Liturgy  ;'ta 
was  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of  Parliamentary  reform.  One  of  his 
earliest  measures  shows  the  generosity  and  originality  of  his  mind. 
He  quieted  Scotland  by  employing-  its  Jacobites  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  by  raising  Highland  regiments  among  its  clans.  The 
selection  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  as  generals  showed  his  contempt  for 
precedent  and  his  inborn  knowledge  of  men.  There  was  little  indeed  in 
tbe  military  expeditions  with  which  Pitt'sMinistry  opened  to  Justify  his 
&me.  Money  and  blood  were  tavishcd  on  buccaneering  descents  upon 
the  French  coasts  which  did  small  damage  to  the  enemy.  But  in 
Europe  Pitt  wisely  limited  himself  to  a  secondary  part.  He  recog<- 
nited  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  resolved  to  give  him 
a  firm  and  energetic  support.  The  Convention  of  Closter-Seven 
bad  almost  reduced  Frederick  to  despair.  But  the  moment  of 
Pitt's  accession  lo  power  was  marked  on  the  King's  part  by  the 
most  Inilliant  display  of  military  genhis  which  the  modem  world 
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had  as  yet  seen.  Two  monihs  after  his  repulse  at  Kolin  be 
flung  himself  on  a  Trench  army  which  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Germany  and  annihilated  it  in  the  victory  of  Rossbach.  Before 
another  month  Ii^d  passed  he  hurried  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder, 
and  by  a  yet  more  signal  victory  at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of  the 
Austrians.  But  these  prodigious  efforts  would  have  been  useless  bu: 
for  the  aid  of  Pitt.  The  English  Minister  poured  subsidy  upon 
subsidy  into  Frederick's  exhausted  ireasurj',  while  he  refused  to 
ratify  the  Convention  of  Ooster-Seven,  and  fallowed  the  King's 
advice  b)-  setting  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  at  the  head  of  tlie  armr 
on  the  Elbe. 

The  victory  of  Rossbach  was  destined  to  change  the  fonunes  of 
the  world  by  bringing  about  the  unity  of  Germany  ;  but  the  year  of 
Rossbach  was  the  year  of  a  victory  hardly  less  important  in  the  East. 
The  genius  and  audacity  of  a  merchant- clerk  made  a  company  of 
English  traders  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  opened  that  wondrous 
career  of  conquest  which  has  added  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  Ceylon 
to  the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown.  The  earlj 
intercourse  of  England  with  India  gave  little  promise  of  the  great 
fortunes  which  awaited  it.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  a  century  after  Vasco  da  Gama  had  crept  round  the  Cipt 
of  Good  Hope  and  founded  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Goa 
coast,  that  an  East  India  Company  was  founded  in  London.  The 
trade,  profitable  as  it  was,  remained  small  in  extent,  and  the  thr« 
early  factories  of  the  Company  were  only  gradually  acquired  during 
the  century  which  followed.  The  first,  that  of  Madras,  consisted  of 
but  six  fishermen's  houses  beneath  Fort  St.  George  ;  that  of  Uombay 
was  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dowrj-  of  Catherine  flf 
Bragania ;  while  Fort  William,  with  the  mean  village  which  has 
since  grown  into  Calcutta,  owes  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  Williun 
the  Third.  Each  of  those  forts  was  built  simply  for  the  protection 
of  the  Company's  warehouses,  and  guarded  by  a  few  "scpahis," 
sepoys,  or  paid  native  soldiers  ;  while  the  clerks  and  traders  of  eadi 
'establishment  were  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and  a  Council 
'  One  of  these  clerks  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Robert 
'  Clive,  the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  near  Market  Drayton  in  Shrop- 
shire, an  idle  dare-de^'il  of  a  boy  whom  his  friends  had  been  ^td 
'  to  get  rid  of  by  packing  him  off  in  the  Company's  service  as  a 
vrriter  to  Madras.  His  early  days  there  were  days  of  wretchedness 
and  despair.  He  was  poor  and  cut  off  from  his  fellows  by  tfaehaughif 
'  shyness  of  his  temper,  weary  of  desk-work,  and  haunted  by  home 
sickness.  Twice  he  attempted  suicide  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  failure 
'  of  his  second  attempt  that  he  flung  down  the  pistol  which  baffled  hiai 
'  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  reserved  for  higher  things. 
,-     A  change  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  war  and  captivity.    As  won 
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as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out  the  superiority  of  Sic. 
the  French  in  power  and  influence  tempted  them  to  expel  the  Eng-  ^~ 
lish  from  India.  Labourdonnais,  the  governor  of  the  French  Pit 
colony  of  the  Mauritius,  besieged  Madras,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  j^g 
.'.i.d  carried  its  clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to  Pondicherry.  — 
dive  was  among  these  captives,  but  he  escaped  in  disguise,  andi 
reluming  to  ihe  settlement  threw  aside  his  clerkship  for  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  force  which  the  Company  was  busily  raising.  For: 
the  capture  of  Madras  had  not  only  established  the  repute  of  the 
French  arms,  but  had  roused  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
to  conceive  plans  for  the  creation  of  a  French  empire  in  India.  When 
the  English  merchants  uf  Elizabeth's  day  brought  their  goods  to  Surat, 
all  India,  save  the  south,  had  just  been  brought  for  the  tirst  time  under 
ihe  rule  of  a  single  great  power  by  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  the  line  of 
Akbar.  But  with  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
Mogul  Empire  fell  fast  into  decay.  A  line  of  feudal  princes  raised  them- 
selves to  independence  in  Rajpootana.  The  lieutenants  of  the  Emperor 
founded  separate  sovereignties  at  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad,  in  the 
Carnattc,and  in  Bengal.  The  plain  of  the  Upper  Indus  was  occupied 
by  a  race  of  religious  fanatics  called  the  Sikhs.  Persian  and  AfTghan 
invaders  crossed  the  Indus,  and  succeeded  even  in  sacking  Delhi, 
the  capital  of  the  Moguls,  Clans  of  systematic  plunderers,  who 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Mahrattas,  and  who  were  in  fact  the 
natives  whom  conquest  had  long  held  in  subjection,  poured  down  from 
the  highlands  along  the  western  coast,  ravaged  as  fat  as  Calcutta  and 
Tanjorc,  and  finally  set  up  independent  states  at  Poonah  and  Gwalior. 
Dupleix  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  disorder  around  him.  He 
offered  his  aid  to  the  Emperor  against  the  rebels  and  invaders  who 
had  reduced  his  power  to  a  shadow ;  and  it  was  in  the  Emperor's 
name  that  he  meddled  with  the  quarrels  of  the  states  of  Central 
and  Southern  India,  made  himself  virtually  master  of  the  court  of 
Hyderabad,  and  seated  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of  the 
Camatic.  Trichinopoly,  the  one  town  which  held  out  against  this 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  was  all  but  brought  to  surrender  when  Clive, 
in  1751,  came  forward  with  a  daring  scheme  for  its  rehef.  With  a 
few  hundred  English  and  sepoys  he  pushed  through  a  thunderstorm. 
to  the  surprise  of  Arcot,  the  Nabob's  capital,  entrenched  himself, 
in  its  enormous  fort,  and  held  it  for  fifty  days  against  thousands  of  j 
assailants.  Moved  by  his  gallantry,  Ihe  Mahrattas,  who  had  never! 
believed  that  Englishmen  would  fight  before,  advanced  and  broke  up 
the  siege ;  but  Chve  was  no  sooner  Ireed  than  he  showed  equal 
vigour  in  the  field,  At  the  head  of  raw  recruits  who  ran  away  at 
the  first  sound  of  a  gun,  and  sepoys  who  hid  themselves  as  soon 
as  the  cannon  opened  fire,  he  twice  attacked  and  defeated  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  eflbit  of  Duplet:^  and  rated  to     ^ 
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the  ground  a  pompous  pillar  which  the  French  goverrior  had  set  up 
in  honour  of  his  earlier  victories. 

Recalled  by  broken  health  to  England,  Clivc  returned  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  win  for  England  a  greater  prize 
than  that  which  his  victories  had  won  for  it  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
Caraatic.  He  had  only  been  a  few  months  at  Madras  whea  a  crime 
whose  horror  still  lingers  in  English  memories  called  him  to  Bengal 
Bengal,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
of  all  the  provinces  of  India.  Its  rice,  its  sugar,  its  silk,  and 
the  produce  of  its  looms,  were  famous  in  European  markets.  Its 
Viceroys,  like  their  fellow  lieutenants,  had  become  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor,  and  had  added  to  Bengal  the  provinces  of 
Orissa  and  Behar.  Surajab  Dowlah,  the  master  of  tliis  vast  domain, 
had  bng  been  jealous  ol  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  EngUsh 
traders ;  and,  roused  at  this  moment  by  the  instigation  of  the  French, 
he  appeared  before  Fort  William,  seized  its  settlers,  and  thrust  a 
hundred  and  lifty  of  them  into  a  small  prison  called  the  Black  Hole 
ot  Calcutta.  The  heat  of  an  Indian  summer  did  its  work  of  death. 
The  wretched  prisoners  trampled  each  other  under  foot  in  the  nad- 
ness  of  thirst,  and  in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  remained  alive 
Clive  sailed  at  the  news  with  a  thousand  Englishmen  and  two  thou- 
sand sepoys  to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  crime.  He  was  no  longer 
the  boy-soldier  of  Arcol ;  and  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  met 
Surajah  Dowlali  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Viceroy  stroi« 
to  avert  a  conflict  were  sullied  by  the  Oriental  falsrfiood  and  treacbH)' 
to  which  he  stooped.  But  his  courage  remained  unbroken.  When 
the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plain  of  Piassey  the  odds  were 
10  great  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battJe  a  council  of  war  counselled 
retreat  Clive  withdrew  to  a  grove  hard  by,  and  after  an  hour's  londy 
musing  gave  the  word  to  fight.  Courage,  in  fact,  was  all  that  wu 
needed.  The  fifty  thousand  foot  and  fourteen  thousand  horse  vbo 
were  seen  covering  the  plain  at  daybreak  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1757, 
were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  English  guns,  and  broke  ia 
headlong  rout  before  the  English  chaige.  The  death  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  enabled  the  Company  to  place  a  creature  of  its  own  on  the 
throne  of  Bengal ;  but  his  rule  soon  became  a  nominal  one.  With 
the  victory  of  Piassey  began  in  fact  the  Empire  of  Elngland  in  the 
East 

In  Germany,  the  news  of  Rossbach  called  the  French  Irofn  the 
Elbe  back  to  the  Rhine  in  the  opening  of  1 758.  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, reinforced  with  twentj-  thousand  English  soldiers,  held  titan 
at  bay  during  the  summer,  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an  attack  on 
Moravia,  drove  the  Russians  back  on  Poland  in  the  battle  of  Zonidcrf. 
His  dtfeat,  however,  by  the  Austrian  General  Daun  at  Hodikirch, 
proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  terrible  misfortunes.     The  year  1759 
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macks  the  lowest  point  of  Frederick's  fortunes.    A  fresh  advance  of 
the  Russian  army  forced  the  King  to  attack  it  at  Kunersdorf  in  August, 
and  his  repulse  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  his  army.     For  the  moment 
\     all  seemed  lost,  for  even  Berlin  lay  open  to  the  conqueror.    A  few 
days  later  the  surrender  of  Dresden  gave  Saxony  to  the  Austrians  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  attempt  upon  them  at  Plauen  was 
'1     foiled  with  terrible  loss.    But  every  disaster  was  letiieved  by  the 
indomitable  courage  and  tenacity  of  the  King,  and  winter  foimd  him 
.'    as  before  master  of  Silesia  and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which 
^     Daun's  camp  covered.     The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of 
''     Frederick's  fortunes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  greatest  triumphs,  the  year 
^^    of   Minden  and  Quiberon    and    Quebec.      France  aimed  both 
T    descent  upon  England  and  the  conquest  of  Hanover,  and  gathered  a 
'    naval  armament  at  Brest,  while  fiity  thousand  men  uader  Contades 
and   Broglic  united  on  the  Weser.     Ferdinand  with  leES  than  forty 
'    thousand  met  them  (August  i)  on  the  field  of  Minden.    The  French 
marched  along  the  Weser  to  the  attack,  with  their  flanks  protected 
by  that  river  and  a  brook  which  ran  into  it,  and  with  their  cavalry, 
ten  thousand  strong,  massed  in  the  centre.    The  six  English  regi- 
ments in  Ferdinand's  army  fronted  the  French  horse,  and,  mistaking 
their  general's  order,  marched  at  once  upon  them  in  line,  regardless  of 
the  batteries  on  their  flank,  and  rolling  back  charge  after  charge  with 
volleys  of  musketty.    In  an  hour  the  French  centre  was  utterly  broken. 
"  I  have  seen,"  said  Contades,  "  what  1  never  thought  to  be  possible — a 
single  line]  of  infantry  break  through  three  lines  of  cavalry,  ranked 
in  order  of  battle,  and  tumble  them  to  ruin  I"   Nothing  but  tbereiiisal 
of  Lord  George  Sackville  to   complete   the   victory   by  a   charge  of 
Ferdinand's  horse  saved  the  French  from  utter  rouL    As  it  was,  their 
army  again  fell  back  broken  on  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine.    The  pro- 
ject of  an  invasion  of  England  met  with  the  same  success.     Eighteen 
thousand  men   lay  ready  to  embark  on  board  the  French  fleet,  when 
Admiral  Hawke  came  in  sight  of  it  on  the  20th  of  November,  at 
mouth  of  Quiberon  Bay.     The  sea  was  rolling  high,   and  the  ( 
where  the  French  ships  lay  was  so  dangerous  from  its  shoals  and 
granite  reefs  that  the  pilot  remonstrated  with  the  English  admiral 
against  his   project  of  attack,     "  You   have  done  your  dut>   in 
remonstrance,"  Hawke  coolly  replied ;  "  now  lay  me  alongside  the 
French  admiral'    Two  English  ships  were  lost  on  the  shoals,  but  the 
French  fleet  was   ruined  and  the  disgrace  of   Byng's  retreat  wiped 

It  was  not  in  the  Old  World  only  that  the  year  of  Minden  and 
Quiberon  brought  glory  to  the  arms  of  England.  In  Europe,  Pitt 
had  wisely  limited  his  efforts  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  but  across  the 
Atlantic  the  fidd  was  wholly  his  own.  The  French  dominion  in 
North  America,  which  was  originally  confined  to  Cape  Breton  and 
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nulling  themselves  to  the  top  by  the  help  of  bushes  and  the  crags, 
ind  at  daybreak  on  the  I2th  of  September  the  whole  army  stood 
ai  orderly  formation  before  Quebec.  Wolfe  headed  a  charge  which 
srolce  the  lines  of  Montcalm,  but  a  ball  pierced  his  breast  in  the  moment 
sf  victory.  "  They  run,"  cried  an  officer  who  held  the  dying  man 
nis  arms — "  I  protest  they  run."  Wolfe  rallied  to  ask  who  they  we 
-Jiat  ran,  and  was  told  "the  French."  "Then,"  he  murmured,  " 
lie  happy  !"  The  fall  of  Montcalm  in  the  moment  of  his  defeat 
:ompleted  the  victory,  and  the  submission  of  Canada  put  an  end  to  the 
iream  of  a  French  empire  in  America.  In  breaking  through  the  line 
rith  which  France  had  striven  to  check  the  westward  advance  of  the 
^glish  colonists  Pitt  had  unconsciously  changed  the  history  of  the 
.«orld.  His  support  of  Frederick  and  of  Prussia  was  to  lead  in 
iwn  day  to  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany.  His  conquest  of  Canada, 
jy  removing  the  enemy  whose  dread  knit  the  colonists  to  the  motht-r 
xnintry  and  by  flinging  open  to  their  energies  in  the  days  to  come  the 
»undless  plains  of  the  West,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  United  States. 


Metlon  II. — tbm  Indvpendanct  of  America-    1781— 178A. 

\Auikoritus.—1Yie  two  sides  of  the  American  quarrel  have  been  fold  with  tlia 
~«me  purpose  of  fairness  and  truthfulfless,  though  wilh  a  very  different  bias,  by 
fjOrd  Stanhope  ("  History  of  England  from  Peace  of  Utrecht"),  and  Mr.  Ba.i- 
30ft  ("History  of  the  United  States").  The  latter  is  by  far  the  mote  detailed 
\kA  picturesque,  the  former  perhapi  the  cooler  and  more  impartial  of  the  lwi> 
MTiKtives.  To  the  authorities  for  England  itself  given  in  the  last  section  we 
ajHradd  here  Mr.  Massev'a  valuable  "History  of  England  from  tbeAccesaion 
■rf  Georee  the  Third  "  ;  Walpole's  "  Memoirs  of  the  &irly  Reign  of  George  the 
nmil;'*the  Rockingham  Memoirs;  the  Crenville  Papers;  the  Bedford  Cor- 
^capondence  ;  the  correspondence  of  George  the  Third  with  Lord  North  ;  the 
Pettera  of  Junius  ;  and  Lord  Russell's  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox.  " 
Burke's  speeches  and  pamphlets  during  this  period,  above  all  his  "  Thoughts 
ta  the  Causes  nf  the  Present  Discontents,"  are  indispensable  for  any  real  know- 
Icdge  of  it.  The  Conatilutiooal  History  of  Sir  Erskine  May  opens  with  this 
dtne,  and  all  but  compeosatei  as,  in  its  fulnns  and  impartiality  and  acuteness, 
ic*  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hallam's  invaluable  comnieots.] 


England  had  never  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  o 
kind  as  now.  The  year  1759  was  a  year  of  triumphs  in  every  qtiarter 
of  the  world.  In  September  came  the  news  of  Minden,  and  of  a 
victory  off  Lagos.  In  October  came  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
Kovember  brought  word  of  the  French  defeat  at  Quiberon.  "  We  are 
forced  to  ask  every  morning  what  victory  there  is,"  laughed  Horace 
Walpole,  "  for  fear  of  missing  one."  But  it  was  not  so  much  in 
number  as  in  the  importance  of  its  triumphs  that  the  war  stood  and 
remains  still  without  a  rival.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  three 
of  its  many  victories  determined   for  ages  to  come  the  destinies 
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of  the  world.  With  that  of  Rossbach  began  the  recreation  of  Ge 
its  intellectual  supremncy  over  Europe,  its  political  uriion 
the  leadership  of  Prussia  and  its  kings.  With  that  of  Plas: 
influence  of  Europe  told  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  o 
ander  on  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  world,  in  Burke's  gi 
phrase,  saw  "one  of  the  races  of  the  north-east  cast  into  the  I 
Asia  new  manners,  new  doctrines,  new  institutions,"  With  the  t 
of  Wolfe  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  began  the  history  of  the 
States  of  America. 
The  progress  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  time 
'  the  Puritan  emigration  added  the  four  New  England 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
to  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  been  slow,  but  it  hac 
ceased.  Settlers  stiU  came,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  ai 
new  colonies  south  of  Virginia  received  from  Charles  the 
their  name  of  the  Carolinas.  The  war  with  Holland  transfc 
British  rule  the  district  claimed  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Hudsoi 
inner  Lakes,  and  the  country  was  at  once  granted  by  Charles 
brother,  and  received  from  him  the  name  of  New  York.  Portioi 
soon  broken  offfrom  this  vast  territorj-  to  form  thecolonies  of  Ne» 
and  Delaware.  In  1682  a  train  of  Quakers  followed  Williani 
across  the  Delaware  into  the  heart  of  the  priitiasval  forest,  and  be 
colony  which  recalled  its  founder  and  the  woodlands  in  which  he  j 
it  in  its  name  of  Pennsylvania.  A  long  interval  elapsed  before 
settlement,  which  received  its  title  of  Georgia  from  the  reigninj 
reign,  George  the  Second,  was  established  by  General  Ogletho 
the  Savannah  as  a  refuge  for  English  debtors  and  for  the  pen 
Protestants  of  Germany.  .  Slow  as  this  progress  seemed,  the  ci 
were  really  growing  fast  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Their  popula 
the  accession  of  George  the  Third  was  little  less  than  a  miMio 
a  half,  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  mother  country, 
wealth  had  risen  even  faster  than  their  numbers.  Half  a  mil 
slaves  were  employed  in  tilling  the  rice-fields  of  Georgia,  the 
fields  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Virginia. 
York  and  Pennsylvania  grew  rich  from  corn-han-csts  and  the  I 
trade,  Bulthedistinctionbetween  the  Northern  and  Southern  ce 
was  more  than  an  industrial  one.  In  the  Southern  States  th 
valence  of  slavery  produced  an  aristocratic  spirit  and  favour 
creation  of  large  estates.  Even  the  system  of  entails  bad  been 
duced  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia,  where  many 
older  English  families  found  representatives  in  houses  such  as 
of  Fairfax  and  Washington.  Throughout  New  England,  on  the 
hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  Puritans,  their  piety,  their  intole 
their  simplicity  of  life,  their  love  of  equality  and  tendency  to  taenia 
institutions,  reroained  unchanged.     In  education  and  political » 
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-  New  England  stood  far  ahead  of  its  fellow  colonies,  for  the  settlement  sic  il 
,.  of  the  Puritans  had  been  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  TurT3™«. 
"■-  system  of  local  schools  which  is  still  the  glory  of  America,  "  Every 
._'  township,"  it  was  enacted,  "after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to 
"  write  and  read ;  and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
I  a  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school." 

Great,  however,  as  these  differences  were,  and  great  as  was  to  be 
'  tbeir  influence  on  American  history,  they  were  little  felt  as  yet.  In 
the  main  features  of  their  outer  organization  the  whole  of  the  colonies 
'  stood  fairly  at  one.  In  religious  and  in  civil  matters  alike  all  of  them 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  England  at  home.  Religious  tolerance  had 
been  brought  about  by  a  medley  of  religious  faiths  such  as  th 
had  never  seen  before.  New  England  wasstilla  Puritan  stronghold.  In 
Virginia  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  clung  to  the  Episcopalian  Church. 
.  Roman  Catholics  formed  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Maryland. 
~  PenQSylvania  was  a  State  of  Quakers.  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  bad 
'  fled  from  tests  and  persecutions  to  coloniie  New  Jersey,  Lutherans 
and  MoraviansfroznGermany  abounded  among  the  settlers  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  In  such  a  chaos  of  creeds  religious  persecution 
Established  Church  were  equally  impossible.  There  was  the  same 
■  real  unity  in  the  political  tendency  and  organization  of  the  States  as  in 
the  religious.  Whether  the  temper  of  the  colony  was  democratic, 
moderate,  or  oligarchical,  its  form  of  government  was  pretty  much 
the  same.  The  original  rights  of  the  proprietor,  the  projector  and 
"  grantee  of  the  earliest  settlement,  had  in  every  case  either  ceased 
to  exist  or  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  government  of  each  colony 
lay  in  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  with 
Council  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated  by  the  Govemor,and 
a.  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown.  With  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor  all  administrative  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
at  home  practically  ended.  The  colonics  were  left  by  a  happy  neglect 
to  themselves.  It  was  wittily  said  at  a  later  day,  that  "  Mr.  Grenville 
lost  America  because  he  read  the  American  despatches,  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  ever  did."  There  was  little  room,  indeed,  for  any 
interference  within  the  limits  of  the  colonies.  Their  privileges 
secured  by  royal  charters.  Their  Assemblies  had  the  sole  tight  of 
internal  taxation,  and  exercised  it  sparingly,  Walpole,  like  Pitt, 
afterwards  set  roughly  aside  the  project  for  an  American  excise^ 
"I  have  Old  England  set  against  me,"  he  said,  "by  this  measure, 
and  do  you  think  I  will  have  New  England  too  i"  Even  in  matters 
of  trade  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  was  far  from  being  a 
galling  one.  There  were  some  small  import  duties,  but  they  were  evaded 
by  a  well-understood  system  of  smuggling.  The  restriction  of  trade 
With  the  colonies  to  Great  Bnttun  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
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commercial  privileges  which  the  Americans  enjoyed  as  British  subjecti 
As  yet,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  good  will  whidi  ihc 
colonists  felt  towards  the  mother  country,  while  the  danger  of  Frendi 
aggression  drew  them  closely  to  it.  Populous  as  Ihey  had  become,  the 
English  settlements  still  lay  mainly  along  the  sea-board  of  the  Allanlic 
Only  a  few  exploring  parties  had  penetrated  into  the  Alleghanies  bdoir 
the  Seven  Years'  War;  and  Indian  tribes  wandered  unquestiontd 
along  the  lakes.  It  was  by  his  success  in  winning  over  these  irites 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  France  that  Montcalm 
was  drawn  to  the  project  of  extending  the  French  dominion  ov 
broad  plains  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  from  Canada  I 
Mississippi,  and  of  culling  off  the  English  colonies  from  all  2 
to  the  West.  The  instinct  of  the  settlers  taught  them  that  in 
a  project  lay  the  death-blow  of  America's  future  greatness 
militia  of  the  colonies  marched  with  Braddock  to  his  fatal  de&Ji 
and  shared  with  the  troops  of  Amherst  the  capture  of  Duqueu 
The  name  of  "  Pittsburg,"  which  ihey  gave  to  their  priie,  still  teciOi 
the  gratitude  of  the  colonists  to  the  statesman  whose  genius  had  n^ 
away  the  danger  which  threatened  their  destinies. 

But  strong  as  the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  mods 
country  seemed  at  this  moment,  there  were  keen  politicians  who  »« 
in  the  very  completeness  of  Pitt's  triumph  a  danger  to  their  finn 
union.  The  presence  of  the  French  in  Canada  had  thrown  the  coloiiB 
on  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  With  the  conquest  of  CanadallM 
need  of  this  protection  was  removed.  For  the  moment,  however,  d 
thought  of  distant  result  was  lost  in  the  nearer  fortunes  of  the 
In  Germany  the  steady  support  of  Pittnloneenabled  Frederick  wW 
out  against  the  terrible  exhaustion  of  his  unequal  siru^Ie.  Q> 
campaign  of  1760  indeed  was  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  hisgenift 
Foiled  in  an  attempt  on  Dresden,  he  again  saved  Silesia  by  his  ricMJ 
of  Liegnitz  and  hurled  back  an  advance  of  Daun  by  a  victotr  a 
Torgau ;  while  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  held  his  ground  as  of  oli 
along  the  Weser.  But  even  victories  drained  Frederick's  st 
Men  and  money  alike  failed  him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  t( 
another  great  blow,  and  the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  Aa^ 
round  him.  His  one  remaining  hope  lay  in  the  firm  support  of  Pil^ 
and  triumphant  as  his  policy  had  been,  Pitt  was  tottering  to  his  &'' 
The  envy  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues  at  his  undi^iirf 
supremacy  found  an  unexpected  supporter  in  the  young  soverrif  l< 
who  mounted  the  ihronc  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  17^ 
For  the  first  and  last  time,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Haiw* 
England  saw  a  king  who  was  resolved  to  play  a  part  in  EngM 
pohtics ;  and  the  part  which  Geoi^  the  Third  succeeded  in  pUj»( 
was  undoubtedly  a  memorable  one-  In  ten  years  he  redvi 
government  to  a  shadow,  and  turned  the  loyalty  of  his  so^ 
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into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he  had  forced  the  colonies  of  America 
into  revolt  and  independence,  and  brought  England  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Work  such  as  this  has  sometimes  been  done  by  very  great 
men,  and  often  by  very  wicked  and  profligate  men  ;  but  George 
was  neither  profligate  nor  great.  He  had  a  smaller  mind  than  any 
English  king  before  him  save  James  the  Second.  He  was  wretchedly 
educated,  and  his  natural  taste  was  of  thetneanest  sort.  "  Was  there 
ever  such  stuff,"  he  asked,  "  as  Shakspere  ? "  Nor  had  he  the  capacity 
for  using  greater  minds  than  his  own  by  which  some  sovereigns  have 
concealed  their  natural  httleness.  On  the  contrary,  his  only  feeling 
towards  great  men  was  one  of  jealousy  and  hate.  He  longed  for  the 
time  when  "decrepitude  or  death"  might  put  an  end  to  Pi 
even  when  death  had  freed  him  from  "  this  trumpet  of  sediti 
denounced  the  proposal  for  a  public  monument  as"  an  offer 
to  me  personally."  But  dull  and  petty  as  bis  temper  was,  he  was 
clear  as  to  his  purpose  and  obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  And  his 
purpose  was  to  rule.  "  George,"  his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
bad  continually  repeated  to  him  in  youth,  "  George,  be  king."  He 
called  himself  always  "a  Whig  of  the  Revolution,"  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  undo  the  work  which  be  believed  the  Revolution  to  have  done. 
His  wish  was  not  to  govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern,  to  be  freed 
[rom  the  diaation  of  parlies  and  ministers,  to  be  in  effect  the  first 
minister  of  the  State.  How  utterly  incompatible  such  a  dream  was 
with  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country  as  it  had  received 
its  final  form  from  Sunderland  we  have  already  seen,  but  George  was 
resolved  to  cany  out  his  dream.  And  in  carrying  it  out  he  was  aided 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  defeat  of  Charles  Edward  and 
the  later  degradation  of  his  life  had  worn  away  the  thin  coating  of 
facobitisrn  which  clung  to  the  Tories.  They  were  ready  again  to  take 
part  in  politics,  and  in  the  accession  of  a  king  who  unlike  his  two 
predecessors  was  no  stranger  but  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  bom 
in  England  and  spoke  English,  they  found  the  opportunity  they  desired. 
Their  withdrawal  from  public  affairs  had  left  them  untouched  by  the 
progress  of  political  ideas  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  they 
leturned  to  invest  the  new  sovereign  with  all  the  reverence  which 
ihey  had  bestowed  on  the  Stuarts.  A  "King's  party"  was  thus 
ready  made  to  his  hand  ;  but  George  was  able  10  strengthen  it 
3y  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and  influence  which  was  still 
eft  to  the  Crown.  All  promotion  in  the  Church,  all  advance- 
uent  in  the  army,  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  civil  administration 
uid  about  the  court,  were  still  at  the  King's  disposal.  If  this  vast 
-nass  of  patronage  had  been  practically  usurped  by  the  ministers  of 
"ais  predecessors,  it  was  resumed  and  firmly  held  by  George  the  Third  j 
jnd  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  patronage,  as  we 
.aave  seen,  a  powerful  engine  in  its  management    George  had  one 
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of  Walpole's  weapons  in  his  hands,  and  he  used  it  with  unscrupulom 
energy  to  break  up  the  party  which  Walpole  had  held  so  long  tofcths. 
Hcsawthxt  the  Whigs  were  divided  among  themselves  bytbebaioe 
spiritwhich  springs  from  along  hold  of  power,  and  that  they  were mil- 
ened  by  the  rising  contempt  with  which  the  country  at  Urge  regarded  tit 
seUishness  and  corruption  of  its  representatives.     More  than 
years  before,  Gay  had  quizzed  the  lending  statesmen  of  the  day  on  tit 
public  stage  under  the  guise  of  highwaymen  and  pickpockets. 
difficult  to  determine,"  said  the  witty  playwright,  "  whether  the  fai 
gentlemen  imitate  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  </ 
road  the  fine  gentlemen."    And  now  that  the  "  fine  gentlemen 'i 
represented  by  hoary  jobbers  such  as  Newcastle,  the  public  conte 
was  fiercer  than  ever,  and  men  turned  sickened  from  the  intrigues  < 
comiption  of  party  to  the  young  sovereign  who  aired  himself  in 
character  which  Bolinbroke  had  invented  of  a  Patriot  King. 
,       Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together,  supported  as  the  one  waib 
the  commercial  classes  and  public  opinion,  the  other  by  the  Wi 
families  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Parlian\entary  managnM 
George  must  have  struggled  in  vain,     But  the  ministry  was  abn^ 
disunited.    The  Whigs,  attached  to  peace  by  the  traditions  of  Wal)ric 
dismayed  at  the  enormous  expenditure,  and  haughty  with  the  piidci 
a  ruling  oligarchy,  were  in  silent  revolt  against  the  war  anddt 
supremacy  of  the   Great  Commoner.     It    was    against    their  ii 
that  Pitt  rejected  proposals  of  peace  from  France   on    the  »■ 
of  a  desertion  of  Prussia.     In  1761  he  urged  a  new  war  with  Spit 
He  had  leamt  the  secret  signature  of  a  fresh  family  compKilt 
tween  the  two  Bourbon  Courts  of  Spain  and  France,  and  he  prapM' 
to  anticipate  the  blow  by  a  seiiurc  of  the  treasure  fleet  fita  tt 
Indies,  by  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,   and  attacking  A> 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World.     His  colleagues  shrank  £■ 
plans  so  vast  and  darinfr  :  and  Newcastle  was  spurred  to  revdtbflk 
King  and  backed  in  it  by  the  rest  of  the  Whigs.     It  was  in  vaii 
Pitt  enforced  his  threat  of  resignation  by  declaring  himself  le 
sible  to  "  the  people,"  or  that  the  Londoners  hung  after  his  din 
from  office  on  his  carriage  wheels,  hugged  his  footman,  and 
kissed  his  horses.    The  fall  of  the  great  statesman  in  October  da 
the   whole  look   of    European   affairs.      "Pitt   disgraced,"  wrt. 
French  philosopher, — "  It  is  worth  two  victories  to  us  I "    Fredtf 
on  the   other  hand,  was   almost  driven    to   despair.      George 
in  the   great  stateman's  fall  nothing  but  an    opening  for  pB 
He  quickly  availed   himself    of   the  weakness   and   UDpopulaiilTi 
which  the  ministry  found  itself  invol\-ed  after  Pin's    depaitnie 
drive  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  fi-om  office  by  a  series  of  studied  1* 
fications,  and  to  place  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  its  head.     Bute  *> 
mere  court  &LVourtte,  with  the  abilities  of  a  gentleman  usher.W' 
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iUing  to  do  the  ling's  will,  and  the  King's  will  vas  to  end  the 
Frederick,  who  atill  held  his  ground  stubbornly  against  &te, 
rouglit  to  the  brink  of  niia  in  the  spring  of  1763  by  the  witb- 
1  of  the  English  subsidies.  It  was  in  fact  only  his  wonderful 
Jon  and  the  sudden  change  in  the  poUcy  of  Russia  which 
id  on  the  death  of  his  enemy  the  Ciaiina  Elizabeth  which 
d  him  to  retire  from  the  struggle  in  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsberg, 
t  the  loss  of  an  iuch  of  territory.  George  and  Lord  Bute  had 
/  purchased  peace  at  a  very  different  price.  With  a  shameless 
rence  to  the  national  honour,  they  had  even  offered  Silesia  to 
a,  and  East  Prussia  to  the  Czarina,  in  return  for  a  cessation 
itilities.  Fortunately  the  issue  of  the  strife  with  Spain  saved 
nd  from  such  humiliation  as  this.  Pitt's  policy  had  been  vindi- 
by  a  Spanish  declaration  of  war  three  weeks  ^er  his  fell ;  and 
rrender  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  a  British  fleet  brought 
the  Peace  of  Paris  in  September  1772.  England  restored  Mar- 
^  the  most  important  of  her  West  Indian  conquests,  to  France, 
uba  and  the  Philippines  to  Spain  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
a.  Her  real  gains  were  in  India  and  America.  In  the  first 
rench  abandoned  all  right  to  any  military  settlement :  in  the 
I  they  gave  up  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 

anxiety  which  the  young  king  showed  for  peace  abroad  sprang 
'  from  his  desire  to  begin  the  struggle  for  power  at  home.  So 
s  the  war  lasted  Pitt's  return  to  office  asd  the  union  of  the 
:  under  his  guidance  was  an  hourly  danger.     But  with  peace  the 

hands  were  free.  He  could  count  on  the  dissensions  of  the 
:,  on  the  new-bom  loyalty  of  the  Tories,  on  the  influence  of 
-own  patronage  which  he  had  taken  into  his  own  hands ;  but 
le  counted  on  most  of  all  was  the  character  of  the  House  of 
,ons.  At  a  time  when  it  had  become  all-powerful  in  the  State, 
government  bung  simply  on  its  will,  the  House  of  Commons 
:ased  in  any  real  and  effective  sense  to  represent  the  Commons 

The  changes  in  the  distribution  of  seats  which  were  called 
the  natural  shiftiogs  of  population  and  wealth  since  the  days  of 
-d  the  First  had  been  recognized  as  early  as  the  Civil  Wars  ;  but 
brms  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  cancelled  at  the  Restoration. 

the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  to  that  of  George  the  Third 
■ingle  effort  had  been  made  to  meet  the  growing  abuses  of  our 
nentary  system.  Great  towns  Uke  Manchester  or  Birmingham 
led  without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat  for  boroughs 

like  Old  Sarum,  had  actually  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 

The  effort  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  establish  a  Court  party 

House  by  a  profuse  creation  of  boroughs,  most  of  which  were 
villages  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  bad  ended  in  the 
iriation  of  thoe  seats  by  the  neighbouring  landowneis,  who 
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castle,  who  aX  one  time 
the  House,    The 
Id  to 


bought  and  sold  them  as  they  sold  Iheir  own  estates.  Even  in  torn! 
ivhich  bad  a  real  claim  to  representation,  the  narrowing  of  munici^ 
privileges  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century  to  a  small  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  many  cases  the  restriction  of  electoral  rights  to  ilir 
members  of  the  governing  corporation,  tendered  their  representaliii 
a  mere  name.  The  choice  of  such  places  hung  simply  on  the  pur%a 
influence  of  politicians.  Some  were  "  the  King's  boroughs,"  olhHS 
obediently  returned  nominees  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  othm 
"  close  boroughs  "  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  Duke  of  Nf*' 
urned  a  third  of  all  the  borough  memben 
5  and  the  great  commercial  towns  coaU 
any  real  right  of  suffrage,  though  th 
expense  of  contesting  such  constituencies  practically  W 
their  representation  in  the  hands  of  the  great  local  families.  But  era 
in  the  counties  the  suffrage  was  ridiculously  limited  and  uneqinl 
Out  of  a  population  in  fact  of  eight  millions  of  English  people,  odp 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were  electors  at  all. 

How  far  such  n  House  was  from  really  representing  English  opinia 
we  see  from  the  fact  that  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  Pitt  orfl 
hardly  find  a  seat  in  it.  When  he  did  find  one,  it  was  at  the  haodiit 
a  great  borough -jobber.  Lord  Clive.  Purchase  was  the  real  meauif 
entering  Parliament  Seats  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  nujiB 
at  a  price  which  rose  to  four  thousand  pounds,  and  we  can  hardly  wonikr 
that  the  younger  Pitt  cried  indignantly  at  a  later  time,  "  This  HoB 
is  not  the  representative  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  It  it  Ik 
representative  of  nominal  boroughs,  of  mined  and  cxterminist 
towns,  of  noble  families,  of  wealthy  individuals,  of  foreign  ]>otentiia'' 
The  meanest  motives  naturally  told  on  a  body  returned  by  wi 
constituencies,  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  b^  >te 
secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  yet  invested  with  alaos 
boundless  authority.  Newcastle  had  made  bribery  and  borough-joUiiC 
the  base  of  the  power  of  the  Whigs.  George  the  Third  seiied  ilii 
his  turn  as  the  base  of  the  power  he  purposed  to  give  to  the  Crom 
The  royal  revenue  was  employed  to  buy  seats  and  to  buy  votes.  Dn 
by  day,  George  himself  scrutinized  the  voting-list  of  the  two  Haae, 
and  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  as  members  voted  accotAaC 
to  his  will  or  no.  Promotion  in  the  civil  service,  preferment  in  ik 
Church,  rank  in  the  army  was  reserved  for  "the  King's  friends' 
Pensions  and  court  places  were  used  to  influence  debates.  BriboT 
was  employed  on  a  scale  never  known  before.  Under  Bute's  minian 
an  office  was  opened  at  the  Treasury  for  the  bribery  of  memtm 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have  been  spent  ill 
single  day. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  i«< 
Parliament  which  had  till  now  bowed  beneath  the  greatness  of  FSft 
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In  the  teeth  of  his  denunciations  the  Peace  was  approved  by  a 
■  majority  of  five  to  one.  "  Now  indeed  ray  son  is  king  !  "  cried  the  ^ 
'  Princess  Dowager.  But  the  victory  was  far  from  being  won  yet.  So  j 
"  long  as  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  fairly  represented 
'-  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  England  had  cared  little  for  its  abuses  or 
^  its  corruption.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Great  Commoner  disclosed  the 
~  existence  of  a  danger  of  which  it  had  never  dreamed.  The  country 
*'    found  itself  powerless  in  the  face  of  a  body  which  wielded  the  supreme 

-  authority  in  its  name,  but  which  had  utticly  ceased  to  be  its  repre- 
^     sentative.     It  looked  on  helplessly  while  the  King,  by  sheer  dint  of 

-  corruption,  turned  the  House  which  was  the  guardian  of  public  rights 
"     into   a  means  of  governing   at  his  will.     Parliament  was   the   con- 

-  stitutional  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  now  public  opinion  was 
"    without  the  means  of  uttering  itself  in  Parliament     The  natural  result 

-  followed.    The  early  years  of  George  the  Third  were  distinguished  by  a 
public  discontent,  hy  political  agitation  and  disturbances,  such  as  have 

'  never  been  known  since.  Bute  found  himself  the  object  of  a  detesta- 
tion so  sudden  and  so  universal  in  its  outbreak  as  to  force  him  to 
'  resign  in  1763.  The  King,  as  frightened  as  bis  minister,  saw  that  the 
*-  time  had  not  yet  come  for  ruling  by  his  own  adherents  alone,  and 
'    appealed   for   aid   to   Pitt.     But  though  he  had   been    betrayed    by 

-  Newcastle  and  his  followers,  Pitt  saw  clearly  that  without  the  sup- 
^  port  of  the  whole  Whig  party  a  minister  would  be,  as  Bute  had 
-~  been,  a  tool  of  the  Crown  ;  and  he  made  the  return  of  all  its  sections 
ci     to  office   a   condition  of  his    own.     George  refused  to  comply  with 

-  terms  which  would  have  defeated  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  able  to  save 
k:  himself  from  submission  by  skilfully  using  the  division  which  was 
•'—  rending  the  Whig  camp  into  two  opposite  forces.  The  bulk  of  it, 
-  with  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Cavendishes  at  its  head,  leant  to  Pitt 
^  and  to  the  sympathy  of  the  commercial  classes.  A  smaller  part,  under 
■~-.  George  Grcnville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  retained  the  narrow  and 
:s  selfish  temper  of  a  mere  oligarchy,  in  whom  greed  of  power  over- 
s' mastered  every  other  feeling.  In  an  evil  hour  George  threw  himself 
-^  on  the  support  of  the  last, 

-^  Of  what  moment  his  choice  bad  been  he  was  soon  to  learn. 
-r-  With  Grenvillc's  ministrj-  began  the  political  power  of  the  Press  and  the 
-•  struggle  with  America.  The  opinion  of  the  country  no  sooner  found 
:s:  itself  unrepresented  in  Parliament  than  it  sov^ht  an  outlet  in  the 
~  Press,  We  have  already  noted  the  early  history  of-English  journalism, 
~5  its  rise  under  the '  Commonwealth,  the  censorship  which  fettered  it, 
:;_j,  and  the  removal  of  this  censorship  after  the  Revolution.  Under  the 
J- .  two  first  Georges,  its  progress  was  hindered  by  the  absence  of  great 
;  topics  for  discussion,^the  worthlessness  of  its  writers,  and  above  all  the 
political  lethargy  of'the  time.     It  was  in  fact  not  till  the  accession 

-  of  George  the  Third  that  the  impulse  which  Pitt  had  given  to  the 
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oationai  spirit  and  the  rise  of  a  keener  interest  in  politics  raised  the 
Press  into  a  political  power.  The  dcw  force  of  public  opinion  (i 
in  it  3  court  of  political  appeal  from  the  House  of  Conunont.  Tlx 
journals  became  mouthpieces  for  that  outburst  of  popular  hatred  whid 
drove  Lord  Bute  from  ofBce  ia  the  teeth  of  his  unbroken  majoritj. 
The  North  Brilen,  a  journal  written  by  John  Wilkes,  denounced  the 
Peace  with  peculiar  bitterness,  aad  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  ai 
a  minister  by  name.  Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profligate,  but  he  tud 
a  remarkable  power  of  enlisting  popular  sympathy  on  his  side,  and  bri 
singular  irony  of  fortune  he  became  the  chief  instrument  in  bricgii; 
about  three  of  the  greatest  advances  which  our  constitution  has  pv 
made.  At  a  later  imic  he  woke  the  nation  to  a  conviction  of  thence^ 
for  Parhamentaty  reform  by  his  defence  of  the  rights  of  constitucnde 
against  the  despotism  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  the  leiii 
in  the  struggle  which  put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentaiy 
proceedings.  The  prosecution  of  his  North  Briton  in  1764  fini 
established  the  right  of  the  Press  to  discuss  public  affairs.  W"ilks 
was  sent  to  prison  on  a  "general  warrant"  from  the  Secretary  of  Smt 
The  legaUiy  of  such  a  mode  of  arbitrary  arrest  by  an  officer  of  stiit 
on  a  warrant  which  did  not  name  the  person  to  be  arrested  and  wh«d 
was  not  issued  by  a  magistrate,  was  at  once  questioned,  and  no  sga 
warrant  has  ever  been  issued  since.  A  writ  of  kabe.ts  corpus  frwc 
Wilkes  from  prison,  but  he  was  soon  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  4t 
House  of  Commons  condemned  the  paper,  which  was  still  before  tie 
civilcourts,a9a"false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel."  The  Hotisea 
Lords  at  the  same  time  ^oted  a  pamphlet  found  among  Wilkes's  papts: 
to  be  blasphemous,  and  advised  a  prosecution.  Wilkes  fled  to  Fnno. 
and  was  soon  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  tb 
assumption  of  an  arbitrary  judicial  power  by  both  Houses,  ud 
the  system  of  terror  which  Grenvillc  put  in  force  against  the  Fr» 
by  issuing  two  hundred  injunctions  against  diflerent  journals,  loujedi 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Every  street  resounded 
with  cries  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  Bold  as  he  was,  Crenville  dvei 
go  no  further  ;  and  six  years  later,  the  failure  of  the  prosecuQK 
directed  against  an  anonymousjoumalist  named  "Junius"  forbbLetIo 
to  the  King  established  the  right  of  the  Press  to  criticize  the  coodoci 
not  of  ministers  or  Parliament  oidy,  but  of  the  sovereign  himself. 

The  same  recklessness  which  was  shown  by  Grenvillc  in  his  alnig^ 
with  the  Press  was  shown  in  his  struggle  with  the  Atnerican  colonics 
Pitt  had  waged  war  with  characteristic  profusion  and  dc&«jed  c 
ex[>enscs  by  enormous  loans.  The  public  debt  now  stood  at  a  hunditd 
and  forty  millions,  and  the  first  work  of  the  Crenville  Ministrf  v» 
to  make  provision  for  the  new  burthens  the  nation  had  incurroL 
As  the  burthen  had  been  partly  incurred  in  the  defence  of  tk 
American  colonies,  Grenvillc  resolved  that  the  colonies  should  bar 
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ilieii-  share  of  it  He  raised  the  import  duties  at  colonial  ports.  To  deal 
with  external  conunerce  was  generally  held  to  be  an  unquestioned 
right  of  the  mother  country- :  and  irritated  as  the)-  were  by  these 
changes,  the  colonists  submitted  to  them.  A  far  heavier  blow  was 
dealt  at  their  commerce  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  which 
restricted  colonial  trade  to  British  ports,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  trade  which  had  grown  up  with  the  Spanish  settlements.  The 
measure  was  a  harsh  and  unwise  one,  but  it  was  legal,  and  could  only 
be  resented  by  a  general  pledge  to  use  no  British  manufactures.  ~ 
the  next  scheme  of  the  Minister,  his  proposal  to  introduce  internal 
taxation  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony  itself  by  reviving  the  scheme 
of  an  excise  or  stamp  duty  which  Walpole's  good  sense  had  rejected, 
was  met  in  another  spirit.  Taxation  and  representation,  the  colo- 
nists held,  went  hand  in  hand.  America  had  no  representatives  in 
the  British  Parliament,  The  representatives  of  the  colonists  met 
in  their  own  colonial  Assemblies,  and  these  were  willing  to  grant  sup- 
plies of  a  yet  larger  amount  than  a  stamp-tax  would  produce.  With 
this  protest  and  offer  they  despatched  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had 
risen  from  his  position  of  a  working  printer  in  Philadelphia  to  ~ 
repute  among  scientific  discoverers,  as  their  agent  to  England, 
his  remonstrances  only  kindled  Grenville's  obstinacy,  and  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  in  1765.  Franklin  saw  no  other  course  for  the  colonies 
than  submission,  but  submission  was  the  last  thing  which  the  colonists 
dreamed  of.  The  Northern  and  Southern  States  were  drawn  togethi 
by  the  new  danger.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  I 
fonnally  deny  the  right  of  the  British  ParUament  to  meddle  with  ii 
ternal  taxation,  and  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  Massachusetts 
not  only  adopted  the  denial  and  the  demand  as  its  own,  but  pro- 
posed a  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonial  Assemblies  to 
provide  for  common  and  united  action.  In  October  1765  this 
Congress  met  to  repeat  the  protest  and  petition  of  Virginia, 

For  the  moment  this  unexpected  danger  seemed  to  raise  English 
politics  out  of  the  chaos  of  faction  and  intrigue  into  which  they  were 
sinking.  Not  only  had  the  Ministry  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  peopje, 
but  the  arrogance  of  Grenville  had  earned  the  resentment  of  the 
King.  George  again  offered  power  to  William  Pitt.  But  Pitt  stood 
almost  alone.  The  silence  of  Newcastle  and  the  Rockingham  party 
while  the  war  and  his  past  policy  was  censured  in  Parliament  had 
estranged  him  from  the  only  section  of  the  Whigs  which  could  have 
acted  with  him  :  and  the  one  friend  who  remained  to  him,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord  Temple,  refused  to  aid  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
Cabinet.  The  King  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  to  the  Marqub  of 
Rockingham  and  the  Whig  party  which  he  headed,  but  Rockingham 
had  hardly  taken  office  in  July  1765  when  the  startling  news  came 
from  America  that   Congress  had  resolved  on  resistance.     Its  reso- 
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lution  had  been  followed  by  action.  No  sooner  had  the  stamps 
for  the  new  Excise  arrived  in  Boston  than  they  were  seized  and 
held  in  custody  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  The  news  at  once 
called  Pitt  to  the  front.  As  a  Minister  he  had  long  since  rejected  a 
similar  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  had  been  ill  and  absent 
from  Parliament  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  but  he  adopted 
to  the  full  the  constitutional  claim  of  America.  He  gloried  in  tk 
i  resistance  which  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  rebellion.  ''  In  mv  I 
'  opinion,"  he  said,  '^  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
I  colonies.  .  .  America  is  obstinate  !  America  is  almost  in  open 
I  rebellion  1  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions 
of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of  the  rest."  His  words  determined  the  action  of  the  timid  Ministry, 
and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  King  and  the  "  King's  friends  '  the 
Stamp  Act  was  formally  repealed  in  1766.  But  the  doctrine  he  had 
laid  down  was  as  formally  repudiated  by  a  Declaratory  Act  passed  at 
the  same  time  which  asserted  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament  over  the 
colonies  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

From  this  moment  the  Ministry  was  unable  to  stand  against  tk 
general  sense  that  the  first  man  in  the  country  should  be. its  ruler. 
Pitt's  aim  was  still  to  unite  the  Whig  party,  and  though  forsaken  bf 
Lord  Temple,  he  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  the  administratuii 
which  he  formed  in  the  sununer  of  1766.  Rockingham  indeed  re- 
fused office,  but  the  bulk  of  his  fellow  Ministers  remained,  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  few  friends  who  clung  to  Pitt.  In  his  zeal  to 
bring  all  parties  together,  even"  some  of  the  Court  party  were  admitted 
to  minor  offices  in  the  administration,  a  step  which  won  the  wann 
approbation  of  the  King  as  likely  to  destroy  **  all  party  distinctions* 
Never  had  the  hopes  of  a  wise  and  noble  government  been  stronger, 
and  never  were  they  fated  to  be  more  signally  foiled.  The  life  of  the 
Ministry  lay  in  Pitt,  in  his  immense  popularity,  and  in  the  command 
which  his  eloquence  gave  him  over  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
acceptance  of  the  Earldom  of  Chatham  removed  him  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  for  a  while  ruined  the  confidence  which  his  reputation 
for  unselfishness  had  aided  him  to  win.  But  it  was  from  no  vulgar 
ambition  that  Pitt  laid  down  his  title  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It 
was  the  consciousness  of  failing  strength  which  made  him  diead  the 
storms  of  debate,  and  in  a  few  months  the  dread  became  a  certainty. 
A  painful  and  overwhelming  illness,  the  result  of  nervous  disorganiza- 
tion, withdrew  him  from  public  affairs  ;  and  his  withdrawal  robbed  his 
colleagues  of  all  vigour  or  union.  The  plans  which  Chatham  had  set 
on  foot  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  the  transfer  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  formation  of  a  Northern 
I  Alliance  with  Prussia  and  Russia  to  balance  the  Family  Compact  d 
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the  House  of  Bourbon,  were  suffered  to  drop.    The  one  aim  of  the 

Ministry  was  to  exist.  It  sought  strength  by  the  readmission  of 
George  Gtenville  and  the  Bedford  party  to  office,  but  this  practical 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Pitt  was  soon  followed  by  Che  retire- 
ment of  his  friends  and  of  the  chief  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs. 
A  series  of  changes  which  it  is  needless  to  recount  in  detail  left  it 
practically  a  joint  Ministry  of  the  worst  faction  of  the  WhigS  and  of 
the  new  party  which  had  been  slowly  gathering  strength  under  the 
name  of  the  King's  friends.  In  spite  however  of  the  worthlessness 
and  mediocrity  of  its  members,  this  Ministry  lasted  under  the  suc- 
cessive guidance  of  the  Dulce  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North  for  nearly 
eight  years,  from  1768  to  the  close  of  the  American  war. 

Its  strength  lay  in  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party  and  thr 
steady  support  of  the  King.  Geoi^e  the  Third  liad  at  last  reached  j 
his  aim.  Pitt  was  discredited  and  removed  for  a  time  from  the  stage.  | 
The  Whigs  under  Rockingham  were  fatally  diviticil  both  from  him  and 
from  the  Bedford  party.  If  the  Bedfordswere  agnin  in  office  it  was  on 
the  condition  of  doing  the  King's  will.  Their  I'jirliamentary  support 
lay  in  the  Tories  and  the  "  King's  friends,"  who  looted  for  direction  to 
George  himself.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Ministry  his  influence  was 
felt  to  be  predominant.  In  its  later  and  more  dis.islrous  days  it  was 
supreme,  for  Lord  North,  who  became  the  heiul  of  the  Ministry  on  { 
Grafton's  retirement  in  1770,  was  the  mere  moutlijiiece  of  the  King.  | 
**Not  only  did  he  direct  the  Minister,"  a  careful  observer  tells; 
us,  "in  all  important  matters  of  foreign  and  dumestic  policy,  but 
he  instructed  him  as  to  the  management  of  deb.ues  in  Parliament, 
suggested  what  motions  should  be  made  or  opposerl,  and  how  measures 
should  be  carried.  He  reserved  for  himself  ail  the  patronage,  he 
arranged  the  whole  cast  of  the  administration,  sctlled  the  relative 
place  and  pretensions  of  ministers  of  state,  law  ofiicers,  and  members 
of  the  household,  nominated  and  promoted  the  ICnglish  and  Scotch 
judges,  appointed  and  translated  bishops  and  dLins,  nnd  dispensed 
other  preferments  in  the  Church.  He  disposc-ii  of  military  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  commissions,  and  himself  oidered  the  marchin)^ 
of  troops.  He  gave  and  refused  lilies,  honours,  and  pensions."  A(l 
this  immense  patronage  was  steadily  used  for  tlio  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attached  to  ihe 
King  himself;  and  its  weight  was  seen  in  tlit'  dependence  to  which 
the  new  Ministry  was  reduced.  George  was  )ii  f.ict  sole  Minister 
during  the  eight  years  which  followed  ;  and  the  aliame  of  the  darkest 
hour  of  English  history  lies  wholly  at  his  door. 

Again,  as  in  1763,  the  Government  which  he  dirtcled  plunged  at  his 
instigation  into  a  struggle  with  opinion  at  hon^e  and  with  the  colonists 
of  America.  The  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  gag  the  Pre.-.s 
and  to  transform  itself  into  a  supretoe  court  of  justice  had  been  prac- 
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ti  call  J- foiled.  It  now  began  the  most  daring  attack  ever  made,  bfa 
body  professing  to  be  representative,  on  the  rights  of  those  whom 
it  represented.  In  1768  Wiikes  returned  from  France  and  ■ 
elected  member  for  Middlesex,  a  county  the  large  number  of  u-bcK 
voters  made  its  choice  a  real  expression  of  public  opinion.  The  choiu 
of  Wilkes  was  in  effect  -a  public  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Ministry  shrank  from  a  fresh  struggle  with  the  avians. 
but  the  King  was  eager  for  (he  contest.  "  I  think  it  highly  expediat 
to  apprise  you,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  North,  "  that  the  expulsion  of  Mr 
Wilkes  appears  to  be  very  essential,  and  must  be  efTected."  Tla 
Ministers  and  (he  House  of  Commons  bowed  to  his  will.  By  his  non- 
appearance in  court  when  charged  with  libel  Wilkes  had  become  ai 
outlaw,  and  he  was  now  thrown  into  prison  on  his  outlawry,  Dangertoi 
riots  broke  out  in  London  and  over  the  whole  country ;  but  the  Goven- 
ment  persevered.  In  1769  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  Wilke 
as  a  libeller.  He  was  at  once  re-elected  by  the  shire  of  Middlesa 
Violent  and  oppressive  as  the  course  of  the  House  of  ComniMis  h^ 
been,  it  had  as  yet  acted  within  its  strict  right,  for  no  one  questionei 
its  possession  of  a  right  of  expulsion.  But  the  deBance  of  Middlesexkc 
it  now  to  go  further.  It  resolved,  "  That  Mr.  Wilkes  having  be 
this  session  of  Parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is  incapable 
of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  j"  i  ' 
it  issued  a  writ  for  a  fresh  election.  Middlesex  answered  this  Insol 
claim  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  a  constituency  by  again  retun 
Wilkes  ;  and  the  House  was  driven  by  its  anger  to  a  fresh  and  n 
I  outrageous  usurpation.  It  again  expelled  the  member  for  Middles^ 
'  and  on  his  return  for  the  third  time  by  an  immense  majority,  it 
that  the  candidate  whom  he  had  defeated,  Colonel  Luttrell,  ought  to  hi* 
been  returned,  and  was  the  legal  representative  of  MiddlescK  He 
Commons  had  not  only  limited  at  their  own  arbitrary  discretion  thefitf 
election  of  the  constituency,  but  they  had  transferred  its  rights  to 
themselves  by  seating  Luttrell  as  member  in  defiance  of  the  ddibmti 
choice  of  Wilkes  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  The  codd_, 
once  rose  indignantly  against  this  violation  of  constitatioul  b". 
Wilkes  was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London  ;  and  the  Maycw,  Aldfl- 
men,  and  Livery  petitioned  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  A 
ince  from  London  and  Westminster  said  boldly  that  "llo* 
when  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  lefW 
"■  time  is  now  arrived.  The  House  of  Commons  * 
not  represent  the  people."  Junius,  an  anonymous  writer,  attactodtk 
Government  in  tellers,  which,  rancorous  and  unscrupulous  as  wu 
tone,  gave  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the  Press  by  their  cleanKs 
and  terseness  of  statement,  the  fitiish  of  their  style,  aod  die  tf 
vigour  of  their  invective. 
The  storm,  however,  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Khw.   Jmae 
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was  prosecuted,  and  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  London 
haughtily  rejected.  At  the  beginning  of  1770  however  a  cessation  of  the 
disease  which  had  long  held  him  prostrate  enabled  Chatham  to  re- 
appear in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  at  once  denounced  the  usurpations 
of  the  Commons,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  declare  ihem  illegal.  But 
his  genius  made  him  the  first  to  see  that  remedies  of  this  sort  were 
inadequate  to  meet  evils  which  really  sprang  from  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Commons  no  longer  represented  the  people  of  England.  He 
brought  fonvard  a  plan  for  its  reform  by  an  increase  of  the  county 
members.  Further  he  could  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposals  he  made 
he  stood  almost  alone.  Even  the  Whigs  under  Lord  Rockingh; 
had  no  sympathy  with  Parliamentary  reform.  They  shrank  with 
haughty  disdain  from  the  popular  agitation  in  which  public  opinion 
was  forced  to  express  itself,  and  which  Chatham,  while  censuring  its 
extravagance,  deliberately  encouraged.  It  is  from  (he  quarrels  be- 
tween Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  may  date  the  in- 
fluence of  public  meetings  on  English  politics.  The  gatherings  of  the 
Middlesex  electors  in  his  support  were  preludes  to  the  great  meetii 
of  Yorkshire  freeholders  in  which  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
form  rose  into  importance ;  and  it  was  in  the  movement  for  reform, 
and  the  establishment  of  corresponding  committees  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it,  that  the  power  of  political 
agitation  first  made  itself  felt.  Political  societies  and  clubs  took  their 
part  in  the  creation  and  organization  of  public  opinion  :  and  the  spread 
of  discussion,  as  well  as  the  influence  which  now  began  to  be  exercised 
by  the  appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  men  in  support  of  any  political 
movement,  proved  that  Parliament  would  soon  have  to  reckon  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large. 

But  an  agent  far  more  effective  than  popular  agitation  was  preparing 
to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  Parliament  itself.  We 
have  seen  how  much  of  the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons  sprang 
from  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  but  the  secrecy  wai 
harder  to  preserve  as  the  nation  woke  to  a  greater  interest  in  its 
affairs.  From  the  accession  of  the  Georges  imperfect  reports  of  the 
more  important  discussions  began  to  be  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Senate  of  Lilliput,"  and  with  feigned  names  or  simple  initia' 
denote  the  speaker.  Obtained  by  stealth  and  often  merely  recalled  by 
memory,  these  reports  were  naturally  inaccurate ;  and  their  inaccuracy 
was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  rules  which  guarded 
the  secrecy  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  1771  the  Commons  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of  debates  ;  and  six  printers, 
who  set  it  at  defiance,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  One 
who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  messenger  ;  but  the  arrest 
at  once  brought  the  House  into  conflict  with  the  magistrates  of  Lon- 
don.    Tlicy  set  aside  the  proclamation  as  without  legal  forc^  released 
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the  printers,  and  sent  ihe  messenger  to  prison  for  an  unlawful  a. 
The  House  sent  the  Lord  Maj'or  to  the  Tower,  but  the  cbeers  of  ik 
crowds  which  followed  him  on  his  way  lold  that  public  opinion  w; 
again  with  the  Press,  and  the  nttcmpt  to  hinder  its  publication  of  Padu- 
mcntary  proceedings  dropped  silently  on  his  release  at  the  next  pnir* 
gallon.  Few  changes  of  equal  importance  have  been  so  quietly  brou^ 
about.  Not  only  was  the  responsibility  of  members  to  their  consa- 
tuents  made  constant  and  cfTectivc  by  the  publication  of  their  pio 
ceedings,  but  the  nation  itself  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  deliberatkms 
of  its  representatives.  A  new  and  wider  interest  in  its  own  atfairsw 
roused  in  the  people  at  large,  and  a  new  political  education  was  girt 
to  it  through  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of  national  importajicr 
in  the  Houses  and  the  Press.  Public  opinion,  as  gathered  up  aaJ 
represented  on  al!  its  sides  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  became  a  force  * 
practical  statesmanship,  influenced  the  course  of  debates,  and  coniroiy 
in  a  closer  and  more  constant  way  than  even  Parliament  itself  W 
been  able  to  do  the  actions  of  the  Government.  The  importance  rf 
its  new  position  gave  a  weight  to  the  Press  which  it  had  never  bd 
before.  The  first  great  English  journals  date  from  this  time.  U'S 
^t  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning Htrald,a 
the  Times,  all  of  which  appeared  in  the  interval  between  the  opemq 
years  of  the  American  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  wiih  ih 
French  Revolution,  journalism  took  a  new  tone  of  responsibility  nl 
intelligence.  The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  supierseded  by  publidai 
of  a  high  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence  ;  and  philosophers  Eb 
Coleridge  or  statesmen  like  Canning  turned  to  influence  public  o| '  '  ~ 
through  the  coluipns  of  the  Press. 

But  as  yet  these  influences  were  feebly  felt,  and  George  theTliirf 
„  was  able  to  set  Chatham's  protests  disdainfully  aside,  and  to  p' 
into  a  contest  far  more  disastrous  for  the  fortunes  of  England.  IniD 
the  wretched  chaos  of  the  last  few  years,  what  had  galled  him  most  W 
been  the  one  noble  act  which  averted  a  war  between  England  u 
her  colonies.  To  the  King  the  Americans  were  already  "rebels,"  and  lit 
great  statesman  whose  eloquence  had  made  their  claims  irresidilile 
was  a  "  trumpet  of  sedition."  George  deplored,  in  his  correspon" 
with  Lord  North,  ihc  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  "All  men  feel,'l« 
wrote,  "  that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1766  has  increased  the  prfttennoa 
of  Ihe  Americans  to  absolute  independence."  In  America  itsdf  tic 
news  of  the  repeal  had  been  received  with  universal  joy,  and  taken  » 
a  dose  of  the  strife.  But  on  both  sides  there  remained  a,  pride  uA 
irritabilily  which  only  wise  handitng  could  have  allayed  ;  sutd  in  dc 
present  state  of  English  politics  wise  handling  was  impossible.  K* 
sooner  had  the  illness  of  Lord  Chatham  removed  him  from  any  n«l 
share  in  public  affairs  than  the  wretched  administration  which  itl 
bore  his  name  suspended  the  Assembly  of  New  York  on  iu  rditBl  V 
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provide  quarters  for  English  troops,  and  resolved  to  assert  British 
sovereignty  by  levying  import  duties  of  trivial  amount  at  American 
ports.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  dissolved  on  a  trifling 
quarrel  with  its  Governor,  and  Boston  was  occupied  for  a  time  by 
British  soldiers.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  however,  coupled  with  a  fall  in  the  funds,  warned 
the  Ministers  of  the  dangerous  course  on  which  they  had  entered ;  and 
in  1769  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  all  duties,  save  that  on  tea, 
abandoned.  A  series  of  petty  quarrels  went  on  in  almost  every  colony 
between  the  popular  Assemblies  and  the  Governors  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  colonists  persevered  in  their  agreement  to  import  no- 
thing from  the  mother  country.  But  for  three  years  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  serious  strife.  In  America  the  influence  of  George  Washington 
allayed  the  irritation  of  Virginia.  Massachusetts  contented  itself  with 
quarrelling  with  the  Governor  and  refusing  to  buytea  so  long  as  the  duty 
iras  levied.  In  England,  even  Grenville,  though  approving  the  reten- 
tion of  the  duty  in  question,  abandoned  all  dream  of  further  taxation. 
But  the  King  was  supreme,  and  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  King  was  to 
seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  undoing  the  "fatal  compliance  of  1766." 
A  trivial  riot  gave  him  ttie  handle  he  wanted.  He  had  insisted  on 
the  tea  duty  being  retained  when  the  rest  were  withdrawn,  and  in 
December  1773  the  arrival  of  some  English  ships  laden  with  tea  kindled 
fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  where  (he  non-impiortatjon  agreement  was 
strictly  enforced.  A  mob  in  the  disguise  of  Indians  boarded  the 
vessels  and  flung  (heir  contents  into  the  sea.  The  outrage  was 
deplored  alike  by  the  friends  of  America  in  England  and  by  its  own 
leading  statesmen  ;  and  both  Washington  and  Chatham  were  prepared 
to  support  the  Government  in  its  looked-for  demand  of  redress.  But 
the  thought  of  the  King  was  not  of  redress  but  of  repression,  and 
he  set  roughly  aside  the  more  conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North 
and  his  fellow-ministers.  They  had  already  rejected  as  "  frivolous  and 
vexatious"  a  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  dis- 
missal of  two  public  officers  whose  letters  home  advised  the  withdrawal 
of  free  institutions  from  the  colonies.  They  now  seized  on  the  riot 
as  a  pretext  for  rigorous  measures.  A  bill  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  1774  punished  Boston  by  closing  its  port 
against  all  commerce.  Another  punished  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
by  withdrawing  the  Liberties  it  had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  on  its  soil  Its  charter  was  altered.  The  choice  of 
its  Council  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
,  nomination  of  its  judges  was  transferred  to  the  Governor.  In  the 
Governor,  too,  by  a  provision  more  outrageous  than  even  these,  was 
I  vested  the  right  of  sending  all  persons  charged  with  a  share  in  the 
■  late  disturbances  to  England  for  trial.  To  enforce  these  measvres  of 
.  repression  troops  were  sent  to  America,  and  General  Gage,  the  com- 
3  C 
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mander-in- chief  there,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Tta 
King's  exultation  at  the  prospect  before  him  was  unbounded.  ' 
die,"  he  wrote  triumphantly  to  his  Minister,  "is  casL  The  cobnies 
must  either  triumph  or  submit,"  Four  regiments  would  be  enougii  to 
bring  Americans  to  their  senses.  They  would  only  be  "lions  whik 
re  lambs."  "  If  wc  take  the  resolute  part,"  he  decided  solemnh; 
"they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meek."  Unluckily,  the  blow  at  Ma 
chusetls  was  received  with  anything  but  meekness.  The  jealon 
een  State  and  State  were  hushed  by  the  sense  that  the  libeities  d 
'ere  in  danger.  If  tlie  British  Parliament  could  cancel  the  chane 
of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  trade  of  Boston,  it  could  cancel  the 
charter  of  every  colony  and  ruin  the  trade  of  every  port  from  the  S'. 
Lawrence  to  the  GuU  of  Mexico.  All,  therefore,  adopted  the  ca 
Massachusetts,;  and  all  their  Legislatures,  save  thai  of  Georgia,^ 
delegates  to  a  Congress  which  assembled  on  the  4th  of  September  a: 
Philadelphia.  Massachusetts  took  a  yet  bolder  course.  Not  a  diiw 
would  act  under  the  new  laws.  Its  Assembly  met  in  defiance  of  IIe 
Governor,  called  out  the  militia  of  the  Stale,  and  provided  aims  anJ 
ammunition  for  it  But  there  was  still  room  for  reconciliation.  Ttt 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  had  been  moderate  ;  for  Virginia  was  fle 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the  States  who  sent  delegals: 
and  Viiginia  under  Washington's  guidance,  though  resolute  to  itKi 
the  new  measures  of  the  Government,  still  clung  to  the  mother  couatj. 
At  home,  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol  pleaded  loudl]-  ta 
reconciliation;  and  in  January  J775  Chatham  again  came  forwudtt 
avert  the  strife  he  had  once  before  succeeded  in  preventing.  Wi 
characteristic  grandeur  of  feeling  he  set  aside  all  half-measures  or  pr>- 
posals  of  compromise.  "It  is  not  cancelling  a  piece  of  parduKnt' 
he  insisted,  "  that  can  win  back  America ;  you  must  respect  ha  fes) 
and  her  resentments."  The  bill  which  he  introduced  in  concert  ail) 
Franklin  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  Acts  and  for  the  xaaj 
of  the  colonial  charters,  abandoned  the  claim  to  taxation,  and  w 
the  recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  Assembly  was  directed  to  tisifirtJ' 
and  provide  means  by  which  America  might  contribute  towards  4* 
payment  of  the  public  debt. 

The  contemptuous  rejection  of  Chatham's  measure  be^an  thep 
struggle  which  ended  eight  years  later  in  the  severance  of  the  Ann 
can  Colonics  from  the  British  Crown.     The  Congress  of  ddqp 
from  the  Colonial  Legislatures  at  once  voted  measures  for  geoenl 
defence,  ordered  the  levy  of  an  army,  and  set  George  Washington  " 
its  head.    No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  T*i' 
life.    Washington  was  grave  and  courteous  in  address  j  his  Tf*"' 
were  simple  and  unorot-^Qding  ;  his  silence  and  the  serene  calmness^ 
his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfect  self-mastery ;  but  there  was  little  io  ta 
outer  bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure,*" 
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nil  the  simple  majesty  of  an  aocient  statue,  out  of  tbe  smaller  passions, 
the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  What  recommended 
him  for  command  as  yet  was  simply  his  weight  among  his  fellow  land- 
owners of  Virginia,  and  the  experience  of  war  which  he  bad  gained  by 
service  in  Braddock's  luckless  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was 
only  as  the  weary  fight  went  on  that  the  colonists  leamt  little  by  little  the 
greatness  of  their  leader,  his  dear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his 
silence  under  difficulties,  his  calmness  tti  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat, 
the  patience  with  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hatdness  with 
which  he  struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved 
from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never  through  war 
or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no  aim  save 
that  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  nopersonal 
longing  save  that  of  reiumii^  to  his  own  fireside  when  their  freedom 
was  secured.  It  was  almost  unconsciously  that  men  leamt  to  cling  to 
Washington  with  a  trust  and  faith  such  as  few  other  men  have  wod, 
and  to  regard  him  with  a  reverence  which  still  hushes  us  in  presence 
of  his  memory.  Even  America  hardly  recognited  his  real  grandeur 
till  death  set  its  seal  on  "  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen."  Washington,  more  than 
any  of  his  fellow  colonists,  represented  the  clinging  of  the  Virginian 
landowners  to  the  mother  country,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  command 
proved  that  even  the  most  moderate  among  them  had  no  hope  now 
save  in  arms.  The  struggle  opened  with  a  skirmish  between  a  party 
of  English  troops  and  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Lexington,  and  in  a 
few  days  twenty  thousand  colonists  appeared  before  Boston.  The 
Congress  re-assembled,  declared  the  States  they  represented  "The 
United  Colonies  of  America,"  and  undertook  the  work  of  government 
Meanwhile  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  landed  at  Boston  ;  but  the  pro- 
vincial militia  seized  the  neck  of  ground  which  joins  it  to  the  mainland, 
and  though  they  were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill  which 
commanded  the  town,  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which 
their  bravery  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice  which 
had  been  levelled  against  the  colonists.  "  Are  the  Yankees  cowards?" 
shouted  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  first  English  attack  rolled 
back  baffled  down  the  hill-side.  But  a  far  truer  courage  was  shown 
in  the  stubborn  endurance  with  which  sixteen  thousand  raw  mihtia- 
men,  who  gradually  dwindled  to  ten,  ill  fed  and  ill  armed,  with  but 
forty-five  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  man,  cooped  up  through  the 
winter,  under  Washington's  command,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  veterans 
in  the  lines  of  Boston  till  the  spring  of  1776  saw  them  withdraw  from 
tbe  city  to  New  York,  where  the  whole  British  army,  largely  rein- 
forced by  mercenaries  from  Germany,  was  concentrated  under  General 
Howe.  Meanwhile  a  raid  of  the  American  General  Arnold  nearly 
drove  the    British  troops  from  Canada  j    and  though  his  attempt 
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broke  down  before  Quebec,  it  showed  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
was  over.  The  colonies  of  the  south,  the  last  to  join  in  the  stniggk, 
expelled  their  Governors  at  the  close  of  1775.  This  decisive  step 
was  followed  by  the  great  act  with  which  American  histor>'  begins,  'Je 
adoption  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  the  delegates  in  Congress  oi  tbj 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "  We,"  ran  its  solemn  words,  **the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  oar 
intentions,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonic 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States.'' 

The  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  soon  followed  by  suffering  and 
defeat.     Howe,  an  active  general  with  a  fine  army  at  his  back,  cleared 
Long  Island  in  August  by  a  victory  at  Brooklyn ;  and  Washington, 
whose  army  was  weakened  by  withdrawals  and  defeat,  and  dishean- 
ened  by  the  loyal  tone  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  encamped,  was  forced 
to  evacuate  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  fall  back,  first  on  the 
Hudson  and  then  on  the  Delaware.    The  Congress  prepared  to  fly 
from  Philadelphia,  and  a  general  despair  showed  itself  in  cries  of  peace 
But  a  well-managed  surprise  at  Trenton,  and  a  daring  march  on  the 
rear  of  Howe's  army  at  Princetown  restored  the  spirits  of  Washington's 
men,  and  forced  the  English  general  in  his  turn  to  fall  back  on  Ne» 
York.  The  spring  of  1 777  opened  with  a  combined  effort  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt.    An  army  assembled  in  Canada  under  General  Bur 
goyne  marched  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to  seize  the  line  of  the  Hudsoc 
and  with  help  from  the  army  at  New  York  to  cut  off  New  England  fran 
her  sister  provinces.     Howe  meanwhile  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
marched  on  Philadelphia,  the  temporary  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  the  seat  of  the  Congress.    The  rout  of  his  little  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  at  Brandywine  forced  Washington  to  abandon  Philadelphia, 
and  after  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  his  victors  at  Germanstovn 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the   Schuylkill    The 
unconquerable  resolve  with  which  he  nerved  his  handful  of  beaten  and 
half-star\'ed  troops  in  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  to  face  Howe's  annf 
through  the  winter  is  the  noblest  of  Washington's  triumphs.     But  in 
the  north  the  war  had  taken  another  colour.    ^Vhen  Burgoyne  appeared 
on  the  Upper  Hudson  he  found  the  road  to  Albany  barred  by  on 
American  force  under  General  Gates.    The  spirit  of  New  England, 
which  had  grown  dull  as  the  war  rolled  away  from  its   borders, 
quickened  again  at  the  news  of  invasion  and  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians  whom  Burgoyne  employed  among  his  troopsL 
Its  militia  hurried  from  town  and  homestead  to  the  camp  ;  and  after 
a  fruitless  attack  on  the  American  lines,  Burgoyne  saw  himself  sur 
rounded  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.    On  the  13th  of  October  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender.    The  news  of   this  terrible  calamity 
gave  force  to  the  words  with  which  Chatham  at  the  very  time  of  the 
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surrender  was  pressing  for  peace.  "  You  cannot  conquer  America,''  he 
cried  when  men  were  glorying  in  Howe's  successes.  "  If  1  were  an 
American  as  I  am  an  Enfilishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed 

■  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms,  never,  never, 
never!"      Then,   in    a   burst  of  indignant  eloquence   he   thundered 

-  against  the  use  of  the  Indian  and  his  scalping-knife  as  allies  of 

-  England  against  her  children.  The  proposals  which  Chatham  brought 
"  forward  might  perhaps,  in  his  hands,  even  yet  have  brought  America 

and  the  mother  country  together.    His  plan  was  one  of  absolute  concili- 
ation, and  of  a  federal  union  between  the  settlements  and  Great  Britain 
■'  which  would  have  left  the  colonies  absolutely  their  oivn  masters  in  all 
matters  of  internal  government  and  linked  only  by  ties  of  affection 

-  and  loyalty  to  the  general  body  of  the  Empire.  But  it  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  his  previous  proposals.  Its  rejection  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  the  news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the  yet  more  fatal  news  that 

"■  the  disaster  had  roused  the  Bourbon  Courts  to  avenge  the  humiliation 

■  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  February  1778  France  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  States,  and  that  of  Spain  followed  after  a  year's 
delay.    Even  in  the  minds  of  the  Ministers  themselves  all  hope  of 

--  conquering  America  had  disappeared.    The  King  indeed  was  as  obsti- 

-  nate  for  war  as  ever  ;  and  the  country,  stung  by  its  great  humiliation, 

-  sent  fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  army.  But  even  the  King's 
■  influence  broke  down  before  the  genera]  despair.  Lord  North  carried 
■■  through  Parliament  bills  which  conceded  to  America  all  she  had  origl- 

^  Daily  claimed.     The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  a  large  number  of  the 

-  Whigs  openly  advocated  the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen- 
-:  dence.    If  a  hope  still  remained  of  relaining  the  friendship  of  the 

colonies  and  of  baffling  the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  it  lay  in  Lord 
,  Chatham,  and  in  spite  of  the  King's  resistance  the  voice  of  the  whole 
:  country  called  him  back  to  power.  But  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
i  bflice  this  last  chance  was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  day 
,  for  which  George  the  Third  only  two  years  before  had  longed  was 
-.-  come.    Broken  with  age  and  disease,  the  Earl  was  borne  to  the  House 

of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  uttered  in  a  few  broken  words  his 

protest  against  the  proposal  to  surrender  America.  "  His  Majesty,'' 
.  he  murmured,  "  succeeded  to  an  Empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its 
;  reputation  was  unsullied.  Seventeen  years  ago  this  people  was  the 
.  terror  of  the  world."    Then  falling  back  in  a  swoon,  he  was  borne 

home  to  die. 

From  the  hour  of  Chatham's  death  England  entered  on  a  conflict    1 

with  enemies  whose  circle  gradually  widened  till  she  stood  single- 
;  handed  against  the  world.    In  1778,  France  and  Spain  were  leagued 

with  America  against  her.  Their  joint  fleet  of  sixty  ships  rode  the 
;  masters  of  the  Channel,  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the  English 
'  coast  But  dead  as  Chatham  was,  his  cry  woke  a  new  life  in  England. 
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"Shall  we  fall  prostrate,"  he  exclaimed  with  his  last  breath,  "belbreibe 
House  of  Bourbon?"  and  the  divisioiks  which  bad.  broken  the  n. 
in  its  struggle  with  American  liberty  vanished  at  a  threat  of  Frewi 
invasion.  The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  was  compensated  by  ib- 
heroic  cner^  of  the  nation  itself.  For  three  years,  from  1779  »■ 
17S2,  General  Elliot  held  against  famine  and  bombardment  the  re 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.  Although  a  quarrel  over  the  right  of  scard 
banded  Holland  and  the  Couns  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neulralin 
against  her,  and  added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  number  of  her  assailant', 
England  held  her  own  at  sea.  Even  in  America  the  fortutie  of  [h; 
war  seemed  to  turn.  After  Burgoyne's  surrender  the  English  gwt 
rals  had  withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania,  and  bent  all  their  efforts  m 
the  south  where  a  strong  Royalist  party  still  existed.  The  captoRa 
Charleston  and  the  successes  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1780  were  ro- 
dcred  fruitless  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General  Greene ;  b( 
the  States  were  weakened  by  bankruptcy  and  unnerved  by  hopes  o* 
aid  from  France,  Meanwhile  the  losses  of  England  in  the  Ws 
were  all  but  compensated  by  new  triumphs  in  the  East. 

Since   the  day  of   Plassey,  India  had  been  fast   passing  inl 
hands    of   the   merchant  company  whose   traders  but   a    few   fxi 
before  held  only  three  petty  factories  along  its  coast.     The  v' 
which  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet  of  Clive  had  been  followed  in 
by  a  victory  at  Wandewash,  in  which  Colonel  Coote's  defeat  trf"  Lai? 
the  French  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  established  British  supreDUC< 
over  Southern  India.    The  work  of  organization  had  soon  to  f  " 
on  that  of  conquest ;  for  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  merdac- 
clerks  who  suddenly  found  themselves  lifted  into  rulers  was  fastnM- 
ing  the  province  of  Bengal ;   and  although   Clive  had  profited  mff^ 
than  any  other  by  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  he  saw  that  the  timeh* 
come  when  greed  must  give  way  to  the  responsibilities  of  power.    1= 
1765  he  relumed  to  India,  and  the  two  years  of  his  rule  were  ii  '  ~ 
the  most  glorious  years  in  his  life.  In  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  W\ 
clerk  and  of   mutiny  throughout  the  army,  he  put  down  the  ptivCi 
trading  of  the  Company's  servants  and  forbade  their  acceptUKt  i 
gifts  from  the  natives.     Clive  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness  In 
handing  over  lo  public  uses  a  legacy  which  had  been  lef^  him  by  & 
prince  he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal ;  and  returned  poorer  ito 
he  went  to  face  the  storm  his  acts  had  roused  among  those  whomt  j 
interested  in  Indian  abuses  at  home.     His  unsparing  denunciations ^  1 
the  misgovemment  of  Bengal  at  last  slirrcd  even  Lord  North  to  inie  I 
fere;  and  when  the  financial  distress  of  the  Company  drove  it  b  | 
aid  to  Government,  the  grant  of  aid  was  coupled  with  meaiuies  i  ' 
administrative  reform.    The  Regulation  Act  of  1773  established' 
Governor-General  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  for  all  Britisl 
possessions  in  India,  prohibited  judges  and  members  of  Council  &<a 
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trading,  forbade  any  receipt  of  presents  from  natives,  and  ordered  that 
every  act  of  the  Directors  should  be  signified  to  the  Government  to  be 
approved  or  disallowed.  The  new  interest  which  had  been  aroused  in 
the  subject  of  India  was  seen  in  an  investigation  of  (he  whole  question 
of  its  adminislralion  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Clive's  own  early  acts  were  examined  with  unsparing  severity.  His 
bitter  complaint  in  the  Lords  that,  Baron  of  Plassey  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  arraigned  like  a  sheep- stealer,  failed  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
resolutions  which  censured  the  corruption  and  treachery  of  the  early 
days  of  British  rule  in  Indi.i.  Here,  however,  the  justice  of  the  House 
stopped.  When  his  accusers  passed  from  the  censure  of  Indian  mis- 
govcmment  to  the  censure  of  Clive  himself,  the  memory  of  his  great 
deeds  won  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  unanimous  vole,  "  That 
Robert  Lord  Clive  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious 
services  to  his  country." 

By  the  Act  of  1773  Warren  Hastings  was  named  Governor- General 
of  the  three  presidencies.  Hastings  was  sprung  of  a  noble  family 
which  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  poverty  had  driven  him  in  boy- 
hood to  accept  a  vpritership  in  the  Company's  service.  Clive,  whose 
quick  eye  discerned  his  merits,  drew  him  after  Plassey  into  political 
life  ;  and  the  administrative  ability  he  showed,  during  the  disturbed 
period  which  followed,  raised  him  step  by  step  to  the  post  of  Governor 
of  Bengal.  No  man  could  have  been  belter  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  new  office  which  the  Government  at  home  had  created 
■without  a  thought  of  its  real  greatness.  Hastings  was  gifted  with 
rare  powers  of  organization  and  control.  His  first  measure  was  to 
establish  the  direct  rule  of  the  Company  over  Bengal  by  abolishing 
the  government  of  its  native  princes,  which,  though  it  had  become 
nominal,hindercd  all  plans  for  effective  adminislralion.  The  Nabob  sank 
into  a  pensionary,  and  the  Company's  new  province  was  roughly  but 
efficiently  organized.  Out  of  the  clerks  and  traders  about  him  Hastings 
fonncd  that  body  of  public  servants  which  still  remains  the  noblest 
product  of  our  rule  in  India.  The  system  of  law  and  finance  which 
he  devised,  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was,  was  far  superior 
to  any  that  India  had  ever  seen.  Corruption  he  put  down  with  as 
firm  a  hand  as  Clive's,  but  he  won  the  love  of  the  new  "  civilians  "  as 
he  won  the  love  of  the  Hindoos.  Although  he  raised  the  revenue  of 
Bengal  and  was  able  to  send  home  every  year  a  surplus  of  half  a  million 
to  the  Company,  he  did  this  without  laying  a  fresh  burden  on  the 
natives  or  losing  their  good  will.  His  government  was  guided  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  At  a  time  when 
their  tongue  was  looked  on  simply  as  a  medium  of  trade  and  business, 
Hastings  was  skilled  in  the  languages  of  India,  he  was  versed  in  native 
customs,  and  familiar  with  native  feeling.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  bis  popularity  with  the  Bengalees  was  such  as  no  later  ruler  has 
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ever  attained,  or  that  after  a  century  of  great  events  Indian  mothers 
still  hush  their  infants  with  the  name  of  Warren  Hastings. 

With  Hastings  began  the  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting India  to  the  British  Crown.    As  yet,  though  English  influence 
was  great  in  the  south,  Bengal  alone  was  directly  in  English  hands. 
The  policy  of  Warren   Hastings  looked  forward   to    a   time  whcs 
England  should  be  absolute  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  froia 
Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas.    For  this  he  bound  native  princes,  as  in 
Oude  or  Berar,  by  treaties  and  subsidies,  crushed  without  scruple  every 
state  which  like  that  of  the  Rohillas  seemed  to  afford  a  nucleus  for 
resistance,  and  watched  with  incessant  jealousy  the  growth  of  powen 
even  as  distant  as  the  Sikhs.    The  American  war  surprised  him  is 
the  midst  of  vast  schemes  which  were  to  be  carried   out  by  bto 
Governors,  and  hurried  him  into  immediate  action.     The  jealousy  of 
France  sought  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  of  tht 
Mahrattas,  freebooters  of  Hindoo  blood  whose  tribes  had  for  a  cenniir 
past  carried  their  raids  over  India  from  the  hills  of  the  western  coasi. 
and  founded  sovereignties  in  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and  Tanjore.     All  were 
bound  by  a  slight  tie  of  subjection  to  the  Mahratta  chief  who  reigned 
at  Poonah,  and  it  was  through  this  chieftain  that  the  French  envow 
were  able  to  set  the  whole  confederacy  in  motion  against  the  English 
presidencies.     The  danger  was  met  by  Hastings  with  characteristic 
swiftness  of  resolve.     His  difHculties  were  great.     For  two  years  he 
had  been  rendered  powerless  through  the  opposition  of  his  Council; 
and  when  freed  from  this  obstacle  the  Company  pressed  him  inces- 
santly for  money,  and  the  Crown  more  than  once  strove  to  recall  him. 
His  own  general,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  miserly,  capricious,  and  had  to 
be  humoured  like  a  child.     Censures  and  complaints  reached  him  with 
every  mail.     But  his  calm  self-command  never  failed.     No  trace  of  his 
embarrassments  showed  itself  in  his  work.    The  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  pressed  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  the  blunders  of  subor- 
dinates and  the  inefficiency  of  the  soldiers  he  was  forced  to  use  never 
shook  for  a  moment.     Failure  followed  failure,  and  success  had  hardly 
been  wrung  from  fortune  when  a  new  and  overwhelming  dai^er 
threatened  from  the  south.     A  military  adventurer,  Hyder  Ali,  ^<l 
j  built  up  a  compact  and  vigorous  empire  out  of  the  wreck  of  older 
principalities  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore.    Tyrant  as  he  was,  no 
native  rule  was  so  just  as  Hyder's,  no  statesmanship  so  vigorous.    He 
was  quickwitted  enough  to  discern  the  real  power  of  Britain,  and  only 
the  wretched  blundering  of  the  Council  of  Madras  forced  him  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  war  with  the  English  was  less  dangerous  thoa 
friendship  with  them.     Old  as  he  was,  his  generalship  retained  all  its 
energy ;  and  a  disciplined  army,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  horse  and  backed 
by  a  train  of  artillery,  poured  down  in  1 780  on  the  plain  of  the  Camatic 
The  small  British  force  which  met  him  i«<as  driven  into  Madras,  and 
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Madras  itself  was  in  danger.  The  news  reached  Hastings  when  he 
was  at  last  on  the  verge  of  triumph  over  the  Mahraltas;  but  his  triumph 
was  inslatilly  abandoned,  a  peace  was  patched  up,  and  every  soldier 
hurried  to  Madras.  The  appearance  of  Eyre  Coote  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  Hyder,  and  in  1781  ihcvictory  of  Porto  Novo  hurled  him  back 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Mysore.  India  was  the  one  quarter  of  the  world 
where  Britain  lost  nothing  during  the  American  war ;  and  though  the 
schemes  of  conquest  which  Hastings  had  formed  were  for  the  moment 
frustrated,  the  annexation  of  Benares,  the  extension  of  British  dominions 
along  the  Ganges,  the  reduction  of  Oude  to  virtual  dependence,  the 
appearance  of  English  armies  in  Central  India,  and  the  defeat  of 
Hyder,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  Empire  which  bis  genius 
W3.S  bold  enough  to  foresee. 

But  while  England  triumphed  in  the  East,  the  face  of  the  war  in 

America  was  changed  by  a  terrible  disaster.     Foik-d  in  an  attempt  on 

North  Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  his  fellow  general.  Sir  H.  Clinton,  to 

assist  him,  Lord  Cornwaliis  fell  back  in   1781    on  Virginia,  and  en- 

tcenched  himself  in  the  lines  of  York  Town.     A   sudden  march  of 

.    Washington   brought   him   to    the    front   of   the   English   troops   at 

a  moment   when  the   French   fleet   held   the  sea,   and  the  army  of 

:    Cornwaliis  was  driven  by  famine  to   a  surrender  as  humiliating   as 

that  of  Saratoga.    The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  wretched 

Minister  who  had  till  now  suppressed  at  his  master's  order  his  own 

conviction   of   the  uselessness   of   further   bloodshed.     Opening   his 

arms  and  pacing  wildly  up  and  down  his  room.  Lord  North  exclaimed 

"   *' It  isallover,"andresigned.     England  in  fact  seemed  on  the  brink  of 

"  ruin.     Even  Ireland  turned  on  her.     A  force  of  Protestant  Volunteers 

"    which  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  had  rapidly 

"  grown  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  demanded  the  repeal  of  Poyning's 

'   Act  and  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  a  final  Court 

■■   of  Appeal,    The  demand  was  in  effect  a  claim  of  Irish  independence  ; 

-  but  there  was  no  means  of  resisting  it,  for  England  was  destitute  of 
"   any  force  which  she  coold  oppose  to  the  Volunteers.     The  hopes  of  her 

-  enemies  rose  high.  Spain  refused  peace  at  any  other  price  than  the 
:   surrender  of  Gibraltar.     France  proposed  that  England  should  give 

up  all  her  Indian  conquests  save  Bengal.     But  at  this  moment   the 

■  victories  of  Admiral  Rodney,  the  greatest  of  English  seamen  save 
Nelson  and  Blake,  saved  the  country  from  a  dishonourable  peace. 

'■  He  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  only  four 

■  of  its  vessels  escaped  to  Cadiz.     The  triumphs  of  the  French  Admiral 

-  De  Grasse  called  him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  12th  April, 
~  178s,  a  manceuvre  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  broke  his 
^  opponent's  line  and  drove  the  French  fleet,  shattered,  from  the  sea. 
"■  The  final  repulse  of  the  allied  armament  before  Gibraltar  in  September 

-  ended  the  war.     In  November  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
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while  yielding  nothing  to  Fr.nncc  and  only  Minorca   and    Florida  W 
Spain,  acicnowiedged  without  reserve  the  Independence  of  America. 

Sactlon  III.-Tha  macond  Pitt.    1783-1789. 

\Aulhoritia. — Mr,  Masscy's  account  of  this  period  may  lie  supjilsmfiiift;  tr 
Lord  Stanhope's  "Life  of  I'iti,"  Macknieht's  "Life  of  Burke,"  Loril  Ruisdf 
"  Mcmoin  of  Fon,"   and   the  Conesiiondence  of  Lord   Alalmesbury.  L«c 
AucfcUnd,  and  Mr.  Rose.     For  the  Slave  Trade,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Will) 
force  by  his  sons.     Butke  may  he  studied  in  his  Life  by  MacLnighl,  in  1 
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Motley's  valtuhle  essay  on  him,  und  al 
foreign  affairs  in  17S9  is  best  se;n  i 
Revoiution."]  

The  larger  and  world-wide  issties  (rf  the  establishment  of  Ameiica 
Independence  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  nor  can 
dwell  here  on  the  political  and  social  influence  which  Americili 
exercised  ever  since  on  the  mother  countr)'  itself.  Wh.it  startled  ui 
most  at  the  time  was  the  discovery  that  England  was  not  ruined  hrde 
loss  of  her  colonies  or  by  the  completeness  of  her  defeat.  She  i 
from  it  indecdstronger  and  greater  thaneifer.  The  next  ten  )-ear»  si 
display  of  industrial  activity  such  asthe  world  had  never  witnessed  bd»t 
During  the  twenty  which  followed  she  wrestled  almost  single-ha^ 
against  the  energy  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  against  tk 
colossal  force  of  Napoleonic  tj'ranny,  and  came  out  of  the  o 
unconquered  and  out  of  the  other  a  conqueror.  Never  had  Eo^ffli 
stood  higher  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world  than  after  Wateitoo: 
but  she  was  already  conscious  that  her  real  greatness  lay  n 
old  world  but  in  the  new.  From  the  moment  of  the  Declarati«^ 
Independence  it  mattered  little  whether  England  counted  for  fe» 
or  more  with  the  nations  around  her.  She  was  no  longer 
European  power,  no  longer  a  mere  rival  of  Germany  or  Russia" 
France,  She  was  from  th.it  hour  a  mother  of  nations. 
she  had  begotten  a  great  people,  and  her  emigrant  ships  were  StiBlf 
carry  on  the  movement  of  the  Teutonic  race  from  which  she  hendt 
had  sprung.  Her  work  was  to  be  colonization.  Her  settlers  w 
dispute  Africa  ivith  the  K.nffir  and  the  Hottentot,  to  -wrest  New  Znlu' 
from  the  Maori,  to  sow  on  the  shores  of  Australia  the  seeds  of  gitf 
nations.  And  to  these  nations  she  was  to  give  not  only  her  bW 
and  her  speech,  but  the  freedom  which  she  had  won.  It  is  thethoo^ 
of  this  which  flings  its  grandeur  round  the  pettiest  details  of* 
story  in  the  past.  The  history  of  France  has  little  restilt  bejw' 
Fr.ince  iBelf.  German  or  Italian  history  has  no  direct  issue  oirtsi 
the  bounds  of  Germany  or  Italy,  Ilut  England  is  only  a  small p3i<<' 
the  outcome  of  English  histor)-.  Its  greater  issues  lie  not  vitl^  llf' 
narrow  limits  of  the  mother  island,  but  in  the  destinies  of  natiou  w 
;  to  be.    The  struK^^s  of  hw  patriots,  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen 
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the  steady  love  of  liberty  and  law  in  her  people  at  large,  were  shaping 
in  the  past  of  our  little  island  the  future  of  mankind. 

At  Che  time,  however,  when  this  work  first  became  visible  in  the  sever- 
ance of  America,  the  wisdom  of  English  statesmen  seemed  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  The  fall  of  Lord  North  in  March  (782  recalled  the 
Whigs  to  office  ;  and  though  the  Tories  had  now  grown  to  a  compact 
body  of  a  hundred  and  tifty  members,  the  Whigs  still  remained 
superior  to  their  rivals  in  numbers  and  ability  as  in  distinctness  of 
political  aim.  The  return,  100,  of  the  Bedford  section  of  their  party, 
as  well  as  its  steady  opposition  to  the  American  war,  had  restored  much 
of  its  early  cohesion.  But  the  return  of  this  aristocratic  and  factious 
section  only  widened  the  breach  which  was  slowly  opening,  on  ques- 
tions such  as  that  of  Parliamentary  reform,  between  the  bulk  of  the ' 
Whig  party  and  the  small  fragment  which  remained  tnie  lo  the  more 
popular  sympathies  of  Lord  Chatham.  Lord  Shelbume  was  owned 
as  the  head  of  the  Chatham  party,  and  it  was  reinforced  at  this 
moment  by  the  entry  into  Parliament  of  the  second  son  of  its  earliest 
leader.  William  Pitt  had  hardly  reached  his  twenty-second  year  ; 
but  he  left  college  with  the  learning  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  his 
ready  and  sonorous  eloquence  had  been  matured  by  the  teaching  of 
Chatham.  "  He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament,"  said  a 
member  to  the  Whig  leader,  Charles  Fok,  after  Pitt's  first  speech  in  ! 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  He  is  so  already,"  replied  Fox.  His 
figure,  tall  and  spare,  but  without  grace,  showed  even  now  in  every 
movement  the  pride  which  was  written  on  the  hard  lines  of  a 
countenance  never  lighted  by  a  smile,  a  pride  which  broke  out  in 
bis  cold  and  repulsive  address,  his  invariable  gravity  of  demeanour, 
and  his  habitual  air  of  command.  How  great  the  qualities  were 
which  lay  beneath  this  haughty  exterior  no  one  knew  ;  nor  had  any 
one  guessed  how  soon  this  "  boy,"  as  his  rivals  mockingly  styled  him, 
was  to  crush  ever>'  opponent  and  to  hold  England  at  his  will.  There 
was  only  a  smile  of  wonder  when  he  refused  any  of  the  minor  offices 
which  were  offered  him  in  the  new  Whig  Administration,  which  in 
spite  of  the  King's  reluctance  was  formed  on  the  fall  of  Lord  North 
under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

On  Rockingham  fell  the  duty  of  putting  an  end  at  any  cost  to  the 
war.  Ireland  was  satisfied  by  the  repeaJ  of  the  Act  of  George  the 
First  which  declared  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
legislate  for  the  Irish  people;  and  negotiations  were  begun  with 
America  and  its  allies.  But  more  important  even  than  the  work  of 
peace  was  that  of  putting  an  end  to  those  abuses  in  the  composition 
of  Parliament  by  which  George  the  Third  had  been  enabled  to  plunge 
the  country  into  war.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  only  effectual  means  of  doing  this,  and  Pitt  brought  forward  a 
bill  founded  on  his  father's  plans  for  that  purpose.    But  the  Whigs 
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could  not  resolve  on  the  sacrifice  of  property  and  influosaiafc 
a  reform  would  involve,     f'itt's  bill  was  throii-n  out ;  and  iniB 
\f  inistry  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  means  of  corrupt  inteo 
the  King  had  so  unscrupulously  used  by  disqualif\-ingpenoES 
government  contracts  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  bydcpnviaf 
officers  of  the  elective  franchise  (a  measure  which  dimiKa' 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs),  and  above  allbf 
for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  establishmenty  of  the  pcnsim 
of  the  secret  service  fund,  which  was  introduced  by  Baiit 
measures  were  to  a  great  extent  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
of  the  Crown  over  Parliament,  and  they  are  memorable  as 
the  date   when   the  direct  bribery  of  members   absolotelT 
They  were  absolutely  inoperative  in  rendering  the  House  of 
really  representative  of  or  responsible  to   the   people  of 
But  the  jealousy  which  the  mass  of  the  Whigs  entertainri 
Chatham  section  and  its  plans  was  more  plainly  shown  on  die 
of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July.     Shclbumc  was  no  sooner  cafled^i 
head  of  the  Ministry  than  Fox  with  his  immediate  followers 
Pitt  on  the  other  hand  accepted  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 

The  Shelbume  Ministr>'  only  lasted  long  enough  to  condoA 
Peace  of  Paris  ;  for  in  the  opening  of  1783  it  was  overthrown 
most  unscrupulous  coalition  known  in  our  history,  that  of  the 
followers  of  Fox  with  the  Tories  who  still  clung  to  Lord  Ni 
Secure  in  their  Parliamentary  majority,  and  heedless  of  the 
of  public  opini(m  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of  CommoBi 
new  Ministers  entered  boldly  on  a  greater  task  than  had* 
taxed  the  constructive  genius  of  English  statesmen.  To  Icaw 
a  dominion  as  Warren  Hastings  had  built  up  in  India  to  the 
of  a  mere  company  of  traders  was  clearly  impossible ;  and  F« 
posed  to  transfer  the  political  government  from  the  Directoisrf 
Company  to  a  board  oi  seven  Commissioners.  The  a 
of  the  seven  was  vested  in  the  first  instance  in  Parliament^ 
afterwards    in    the   Crown  ;    their  office   was    to    be  held  fa 
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years,  but  they  were  removable  on  address  from  either  Hi 
of  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  at  once  met  with  a  stonn  d 
position.  The  scheme  was  an  injudicious  one ;  for  the  new 
missioners  would  have  been  destitute  of  that  practical  knowkdp 
India  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  while  the  want  of  anyi 
diatc  link  between  them  and  the  actual  Ministry  of  the  Crown 
have  prevented  Parliament  from  exercising  a  real  control  over 
acts.  But  these  objections  to  the  India  Bill  were  hardly  heard  ia 
popular  outcry  against  it.  The  merchant-class  was  galled  by  the 
levelled  at  the  greatest  merchant-body  in  the  realm:  corporaW*' 
trembled  at  the  cancelling  of  a  charter ;  the  King  viewed  the  mcas^ 
as  a  mere  means  of  transferring  the  patronage  of  India  to  the  W^ 
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the  nation  at  large  the  real  fault  of  the  bill  lay  in  the  character 
;  Ministry  which  proposed  it.  The  Whigs  had  a  second  time 
ed  Pitt's  proposal  of  Parliamentary  reform  ;  but  their  coalition 

Korth  showed  that  in  an  unreformed  Parliament  the  force 
blic  opinion  was  unable  to  cheek  the  most  shameless  efforts  of 
c:al  faction.  The  power  of  the  Crown  had  been  diminished  by 
sfonns  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  the  profit,  not  of  the  people,  but 
e  borough -mongers  who  usurped  its  representation.  To  give 
ule  and  patronage  of  India  over  to  the  existing  House  of  Com- 
wras  to  give  a  new  and  immense  power  to  a  body  which  misused 
s  grossest  way  the  power  it  possessed.  It  was  the  sense  of  this 
lar  feeling  which  encouraged  the  King  to  exert  his  personal  in- 
ce  to  defeat  the  measure  in  the  Lords,  and  on  its  defeat  to  order 
Ministers  to  deliver  up  the  seals.  In  December  1783  PitL 
3ted  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  his  position 
d  at  once  have  been  untenable  had  the  country  gone  with  its 
inal  representatives.  He  was  defeated  again  and  again  by 
:  majorities  in  the  Commons  ;  but  the  majorities  dwindled  ; 
»cr  of  addresses  from  every  quarter,  from  the  Tory  University  of 
>rd  as  from  the  Whig  Corporation  of  London,  proved  that  publi 
ion  went  with  the  Minister  and  not  with  the  House.  It  wa 
general  sense  of  this  which  justified  Pitt  in  the  finrincss  with 
Ti,  in  the  teeth  of  addresses  for  his  removal  from  office,  he  delayed 
lissolution  of  Parliament  for  five  months,  and  gained  time  for  that 
ling  of  opinion  on  which  he  counted  for  success.  When  the  elections 
784  came  the  struggle  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The  public 
lad  become  strong  enough  for  the  moment  to  break  through  the 
apt  influences  which  generally  made  representation  a  farce.  Every 
C  constituency  returned  supporters  to  Pitt ;  of  the  majority  which 

defeated  him  in   the  Commons  a    hundred  and  sixty  members 
unseated ;    and  only  a  fragment  of  the  Whig  party  was  saved 

s  command  of  nomination  boroughs. 

dia  owes  to  Pitt's  triumph  a  form  of  government  which  rema 
langed  to  our  own  day.  The  India  Bill  which  he  introduced  in 
2rvcd  in  appearance  the  political  and  commercial  powers  ol 
clors,  while  establishing  a  Board  of  Control,  formed  from  meml>ers 
he   Privy  Council,   for  the  approval   or  annulling   of  their   ac 

tically,  however,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  r 
ed  by  a  secret  committee  of  three  elected  members  of  that  body, 
mall  the  more  important  administrative  functions  had  been  reserved 
ne  bill,  while  those  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  virtually  \ 
i  by  its  President.     As  the  President  was  in  effect  a  new  Secretary 
tale  for  the  Indian  Department,  and  became  an  important  membec 
ach  Ministry,  responsible  like  his  fellow-members  for  his  action  tc 

lament,  the  administration  of  India  was  thus  made  a  part  of  the 
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general  system  of  the  English  Government ;  while  the  secret 
supplied  the  practical  experience  of  Indian  affairs  in  which  the  .Mtnlsin 
might  be  deficient.  But  a  far  more  important  change  than  any  nhid 
could  be  wrought  by  legislative  measures  took  place  at  this  time  in 
the  attitude  of  England  itself  towards  its  great  dependency'.  TIk 
discussions  over  the  rival  India  Bills  created  a  sense  of  nationi 
responsibility  for  its  good  government.  TTiere  was  a  general  resoln 
that  the  security  against  injustice  and  misrule  which  was  enjoved 
by  the  poorest  Englishman  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Hindoo; 
and  this  resolve  expressed  itself  in  1786  in  the  trial  of  Wwm 
Hastings.  Hastings  returned  from  India  at  the  close  of  the 
the  hope  of  rewards  ns  great  as  those  of  Qive.  He  had  saved  il 
that  Chve  had  gained.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empi" 
in  the  East.  He  had  shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  ibr 
foresight,  courage,  and  temperance  which  mark  the  real  rulers  of  m& 
But  [he  wisdom  and  glory  of  his  rule  could  not  hide  its  terrible  rat 
lessnesE.  To  glut  the  ce.nseless  demands  of  the  Company  at  homtto 
support  his  wars,  to  feed  his  diplomacy,  he  had  needed  money  ;  andh 
took  it  wherever  he  could  find  it.  He  sold  for  a  vast  sum  the  serviai 
of  British  troops  lo  crush  the  free  tribes  of  the  Rohillas.  Bt 
wrung  half  a  million  by  oppression  from  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  Ht 
extorted  by  torture  and  starvation  more  than  a  million  from  ttt 
Princesses  of  Oude.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  had  retained  his  Ul 
upon  power  by  measures  hardly  less  unscrupulous.  At  the  (^ 
ing  of  his  career,  when  he  was  looked  upon  as  helpless  befoR  fc 
enemies  in  the  Council,  he  had  shown  his  power  by  using  the  fonns^ 
English  law  to  bring  Nuncomar,  a  native  who  chose  the  party  oppoK' 
to  him,  to  death  as  a  forger.  When  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  first  Ctf 
Justice  of  Bengal,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  plans,  he  bribed  him  i» 
acquiescence  by  creating  a  fictitious  and  well-paid  office  in  his  bsit 
It  was  true  that  the  hands  of  (lie  Govern or-Gcncra  1  were  deuk'^ 
that  he  had  sought  for  power  from  no  selfish  motive,  but  froma'rf' 
grounded  conviction  that  his  possession  of  power  was  necessary  fo  A: 
preservation  of  India  to  the  British  Crown.  But  even  Pitt  sl*^ 
from  justifying  his  acts  when  Burke,  in  words  of  passionate  eIoqiO*> 
moved  his  impeachment.  The  great  trial  lingered  on  for  yean,'*' 
in  the  long  run  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal  But  the  end  urii^ 
the  impeachment  aimed  had  really  been  won.  The  crimes  which 
the  glory  of  Hastings  have  never  been  repeated  by  the  worst  oC 
successors.  From  that  day  to  this  the  peasant  of  Bengal 
has  enjoyed  the  same  rights  of  justice  and  good  government  at  >• 
claimed  by  Englishmen. 

Tiic  refusal,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the  King,  to  shelter  Kaliln  ~^ 
when  he  had  once  convinced  himself  that  Hastings  was  unjust,  ii>>i''4  " ' 
the  character  of  William  Pitt.    At  the  momeni  when  the  new  h^L    '' 
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■nent  came  togeiher  after  tliu  oi-crihiow  of  ihe  Coalition,  the  Minister  of 
.wenty-five  seemed  master  of  England  as  no  Minister  had  been  before. 
Even  the  King  yielded  to  his  sway,  partly  through  gratitude  for  the 
triumph  he  had  ivon  for  him  over  the  Whigs,  partly  from  a  sense  of  the 
iTiadness  whichwas  soon  to  strike  him  down.  The  Whigs  were  broken, 
unpopular,  and  without  a  policy.  The  Tories  clung  to  the  Minister 
who  had  "  5av»d  the  King."  All  that  the  trading  classes  had  loved 
in  Chatham,  his  nobleness  of  temper,  his  consciousness  of  power,  his 
patriotism,  his  sympathy  with  a  wider  world  than  the  world  within  the 
Parliament- House,  they  saw  in  William  Pitt.  He  had  little  indeed  of  the 
poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his  quick  perception 
af'what  was  just  and  what  was  possible,  his  far-reaching  conceptions 
of  national  policy,  his  outlook  into  the  future  of  the  world.  Pitt's  flowing 
lUid  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hollow  beside  the  broken  phrases 
Efbich  still  make  his  father's  eloquence  a  living  thing  to  Englishmen. 
On  the  other  hand  he  possessed  some  qualities  in  which  Chatham  was 
utterly  wonting.  His  temper,  though  naturally  ardent  and  sensitive, 
had  been  schooled  in  a  proud  self-conunand.  His  simplicity  and 
good  taste  freed  him  from  his  father's  ostentation  and  extravagance. 
Ditfusc  and  commonplace  as  his  speeches  seem,  they  were  adapted  as 
much  by  their  very  qualities  of  diffuseness  and  commonplace,  as  by  their 
lucidity  and  good  sense,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  whom 
Pitt  felt  to  be  his  real  audience.  In  his  love  of  peace,  his  immense 
industry,  his  despatch  of  business,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge 
of  finance,  he  recalled  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  but  he  had  virtues  which 
Walpole  never  possessed,  and  be  was  free  from  Walpole's  worst  defects. 
He  was  careless  of  personal  gain.  He  was  too  proud  to  rule  by 
corruption.  His  lofty  self-esteem  left  no  room  for  any  jealousy  of 
subordinates.  He  was  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  youthful  merits ; 
and  the  "boys "he  gathered  round  him,  such  as  Canning  and  Lord 
Wcllesley,  rewarded  his  generosity  by  a  devotion  which  death  left 
untouched.  With  Walpole's  cynical  inaction  Pitt  had  no  sympathy 
whatever.  His  policy  from  the  first  was  one  of  active  reform,  and  he 
laced  every  one  of  the  problems,  financial,  constitutional,  religious,  firom 
which  Wiilpole  had  shrunk.  Above  all  he  had  none  of  Walpole's  scorn 
>f  bis  fcllow-mcn.  The  noblest  feature  in  his  mind  was  its  wide 
lumanity.  His  love  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personai  as  his 
ather's  love,  but  of  the  sympathy  with  English  passion  and  English 
ircjudicc  which  had  been  at  once  his  father's  weakness  and  strength  he 
lad  not  a  trace.  When  Fox  taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's 
ealousy  of  France  and  his  faith  that  she  was  the  natural  foe  of  England, 
^itt  answered  nobly  that  "  to  suppose  any  nation  can  be  unalterably 
he  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and  childish."  The  temper  of  the  time 
ind  the  larger  sympathy  of  man  with  man,  which  especially  marks  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
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Has  everywhere  bringing  to  the  front  a  new  order  of  statesmen,  s 
as  Turgol  and  Joseph  the  Second,  whose  characteristics  were  a  I 
of  mankind,  and  a  belief  that  as  Ihe  happiness  of  the  individual  aa 
only  be  secured  by  the  general  happiness  of  the  community  to  whidi 
he  belongs,  so  the  welfare  of  individual  nations  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  general  welfare  of  the  world.  Of  these  Pitt  was  one.  Butbt 
rose  high  above  the  rest  in  the  consummate  knowledge  and  the  pracuci! 
force  which  he  brought  to  the  realization  of  his  aims. 

Pitt's  strength  lay  in  finance  ;  and  he  came  forward  at  a  time  wlin 
the  growth  of  English  wealth  ma.de  a  knowledge  of  finance  essenliil 
to  a  great  Minister.  The  progress  of  the  nation  itself  was  wcnderM 
Population  more  than  doubled  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ttt 
advance  of  wealth  was  even  greater  than  that  of  population.  Ifc 
war  had  added  a  hundred  miUions  lo  the  national  debt,  but  the  burda 
was  hardly  felt.  The  loss  of  America  only  increased  the  common 
with  that  country-.  Industry  began  that  great  career  which  was  n 
make  England  the  workshop  of  the  world.  During  the  first  half  J 
the  century  the  cotton  trade,  of  'which  Manchester  was  the  princ^ 
seat,  had  only  risen  from  the  value  of  twenty  lo  that  of  forty  ihousffli 
pounds ;  and  the  hand-loom  retained  the  primitive  shape  which  s 
stii!  found  in  the  hand-looms  of  india.  But  three  successive  invenli« 
in  ton  years,  that  of  the  spinning-machine  in  1768  by  the  barto 
Arkwright,  of  the  spinning-jenny  in  1764  by  the  weaver  Hargreive^ 
of  the  mule  by  the  weaver  Crompton  in  1776,  turned  Lancashire  intti 
hive  of  industry-.  At  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  the  whole  liw 
trade  of  Scotland  was  of  less  value  than  the  cloth  trade  of  Yorkslot 
Before  the  close  of  his  reign  Glasgow  was  fast  rising  into  one  of  lk| 
trading  capitals  of  the  world.  The  potteries  which  Wedgewood  ei 
lished  in  1763,  and  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  genius  of  Fla  l'^ 
man,  soon  eclipsed  those  of  Holland  or  France.  Before  twenty  )W  I  ''f 
had  passed  more  than  twenty  thousand  potters  were  employed^: 
Staffordshire  alone.     This  rapid  grovrth  of  manufactures  bmi^l 


about  a  corresponding  iniproVi 
throughout  the  country.  Up  to  this 
sort.  The  roads  were  for  the  :i 
rapid  transit  was  impossible  ; 
were  carried  to  Liverpool  or 
great  works  of  this  period  w; 
network  of  splendid  highways, 
demands  of  the  new  commcice, 
joined  Manchester  with 
crossed   the   Irwell   on 


of  commtmiciD*  I 
lesc  had  been  of  the 
part  so  wretched  that  all 
and  the  cotton  bales  of   Ml 
Bristol  on  packhorses.     One  of 
s  the  covering  England  with 
But  roads  alone  could 
cice.     The  engineering  genius  of 
port  of  Liverpool  in  1761  by  a  canal 
lofty    aqueduct ;    and    the    success  of 


experiment  soon  led  lo  the  universal  introduction  of  wBter-caRt^r ' 
Canals  linked  the  Trent  with  the  Mersey,  the  Thames  with  the  T  '  ' 
the  Forth  with  the  Clyde.    The  cheapness  of  the  new  mode  of  Bs 
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ell  as  the  great  advance  in  engineering  science  brought  about  a  I 
[opment  of  English  collieries  which  soon  gave  coal  a  great  place  I 
ig  our  exports.     Its  value  as  a  means  of  producing  mechanical 

was  revealed  in  the  discovery  by  which  Witt  in  1765  transformed 
Iteam  Engine  from  a  mere  toy  into  the  most  wonderful  instrument 
li  human  industry  has  ever  had  at  its  command.  The  same 
0'  was  seen  in  the  agricultural  change  which  passed  gradually 
the  country.  Between  thefirst  and  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
iry  a  fourth  part  of  England  was  reclaimed  from  waste  and 
;ht  under  tillage.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688  more  than  half  the 
lorn  was  believed  to  consist  of  moorland  and  forest  and  fen  ;  and 
commons  and  wastes  covered  the  greater  part  of  England  north ' 
e  Humber.  But  the  numerous  enclosure  bills  which  began  witbi 
■eign  of  George  the  Second  and  especially  marked  that  of  his 
;ssor  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Ten  thousand' 
re  miles  of  untilled  land  have  been  added  under  their  operation  f 
e  area  of  cultivation  ;  while  in  the  tilled  land  itself  the  production 
been  more  than  doubled  by  the  advance  of  agriculture  whicbj 
n  with  the  travels  and  treatises  of  Arthur  Young,  the  inttoductioi>| 
le  system  of  laige  farms  by  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  the- 
[opment  of  scientific  tillage  in  the  valleys  of  Lothian, 
books  are  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which  thej-  have  produced  < 
le  fortunes  of  mankind,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  must  rank ! 
>g  the  greatest  of  books.  Its  author  was  Adam  Smith,  an  Oxford ' 
ar  and  a  professor  at  Glasgow.  Labour,  he  contended,  was  the! 
iOurce  of  wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of  labour,  by  suffering  the ' 
er  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  that  the  public  wealth ' 
\  best  be  promoted.  Any  attempt  to  force  labour  into  artifidal  1 
nels,  to  shape  by  laws  the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote  special ' 
;hes  of  industry  in  particular  countries,  or  to  fix  the  character  of  I 
itercourse  between  one  country  and  another,  is  not  only  a  wrong 
c  worker  or  the  merchant,  but  actually  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  a 
.  Thebookwaspublishedin  1776,  in  the  opening  of  the  American 

and  studied  by  Pitt  during  his  career  as  an  undergratuate  at 
bridge.  From  that  time  he  owned  Adam  Smith  for  his  master, 
had  hardly  become  Minister  before  he  took  the  principles  of 
'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  as  the  groundwork  of  his  policy.  The  ten 
<x  years  of  his  rule  marked  a  new  point  of  departure  in  English 
smanship.  Pitt  was  the  first  English  Minister  who  really  grasped 
art  which  industry  was  to  play  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
1.  He  was  not  only  a  peace  Minister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole 
xen,  but  a  statesman  who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lay 
le  freedom  and  widening  of  conunercial  intercourse  between 
ns ;  that  public  economy  not  only  lessened  the  general  burdens 
eft  additional  ci^iital  In  the  hands  of  industry ;  and  that  finance 
3D 
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might  be  turned  from  a  mere  means  of  raising  revenue  into  a  po«» 
fill  engine  of  poUtical  and  social  improvemcDt. 

That  little  was  done  by  Pitt  himself  to  carry  these  prindplet  iw 
effect  was  paitly  owing  to  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  aid 
which  be  had  to  contend,  and  still  more  to  the  sudden  break 
bis  plana  through  the  French  Revolution.  His  power  rested  abff 
all  on  the  tiading  classes,  and  these  were  still  persuaded  tb 
wealth  meant  gold  and  silver,  and  that  commerce  was  best  fuRboie 
bjr  jealous  monopolies.  It  was  only  by  patience  and  dexterity  that^k 
mob  of  merchants  and  country  squires  who  backed  him  in  the  H«( 
of  Commons  could  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  changes  he  proptK^ 
How  small  his  power  was  when  it  struggled  with  the  prejudices; 
him  was  seen  in  the  failure  of  the  first  great  measure  he  brou|^t  fa' 
waid.  The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  bad  been  mooted,  s  ■ 
have  seen,  during  the  American  war.  Chatham  had  advocated: 
increase  of  county  members,  who  were  then  the  most  independeot  ;■ 
of  the  Lower  Hous&  The  Duke  of  Richmond  talked  of  u 
suffirage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parliaments.  WiBs 
anticipated  the  Reform  Bill  of  a  later  time  by  proposing  to  fr 
fianchise  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  to  give  members  in  their  steid  > 
the  counties  and  to  the  more  popular  and  wealthy  towns.  Wilis 
Pitt  bad  made  the  question  his  own  by  bringing  forward  a  motioo  fa 
refiMm  on  bis  first  entry  into  the  House,  and  one  of  his  first  memn 
as  Minister  was  to  bring  inabillia  1785  which,  while  providingforifa 
gradnal  extinction  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  disfranchised  thiil>'-atS 
once^  and  transfened  their  members  to  counties.  He  brougbl  di 
Kii%  to  abstain  from  opposition,  and  strove  to  buy  off  the  bara^ 
mongers,  as  the  holders  di  rotten  boroughs  were  called,  by  oSeiisf* 
compensate  them  for  the  seats  they  lost  at  their  market-value.  B* 
the  bnik  of  his  own  party  joined  the  bulk  of  iJie  Whigs  in  a 
resistance  to  the  bill  The  more  gluing  abuses,  indeed,  within  Fob 
ment  itself,  the  abuses  which  stirred  Chatham  and  Wilkes  to  sdiA 
had  in  great  part  dissppeaied.  The  bribety  of  m«mben  had  owi 
Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform  had  dealt  a  &tal  bbnr  it  At 
influence  wliich  the  King  ezercised  by  snppressiag  a  host  of 
ofiices,  household  appointmentsjudicialajjd  diplomatic  charge^  iW 
were  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  corruption.  Above  all,  the  raff 
tiimnph  of  public  opinion  had  dons  anich  to  diminish  ^  km' 
any  real  danger  from  the  oppoaition  which  Pariiament  had  AoH^ 
now  to  the  Toice  of  the  nation.  "  Terribly  diaappointed  aad  W' 
as  Wilbetfijtce  tells  «s  Pitt  was  by  the  rcjectiMi  of  his  incaiiii4<< 
tonper  of  the  House  and  of  the  people  was  too  plaio  to  be  iiiinifci ' 
and  tbou^  his  (^nnion  cemainal  unihemd,  be  never  braailtt  ^  ftl*^ 
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ly  the  triumphs  of  his  GnaDce.  When  he  entered  office  public  credit 
ras  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  debt  had  been  doubled  by  the  American 
rar,  yet  large  sums  still  remained  unfunded,  while  the  revenue  was 
«duced  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which  turned  every  coast- 
own  into  a  nest  of  robbers.  The  deGciency  was  met  for  the  moinent 
ly  new  taxes,  but  the  time  which  was  thus  gained  served  to  change  the 
rhole  face  of  public  affairs.  The  first  of  Pitt's  financial  measures — his 
'evival  of  the  plan  for  gradually  paying  off  the  debt  by  a  sinking  fund 
vhich  Waipole  had  thrown  aside— was  undoubtedly  an  error ;  but  it 
md  3  happy  effect  in  restoring  public  confidence.  He  met  the 
inuggler  by  a  reduction  of  custom-duties  which  made  his  trade 
mprofitable.  He  rerived  WalpoWs  plan  of  an  Excise.  Meanwhile 
lie  pubhc  expenses  were  reduced,  and  commission  after  commission 
iras  appointed  to  introduce  economy  into  every  department  of  the 
niblic  service.  The  rapid  development  of  the  national  industry  which 
«e  have  already  noted  no  doubt  aided  the  success  of  these  measures. 
Credit  was  restored.  The  smuggling  trade  was  greatly  reduced.  lo 
two  years  there  was  a  surplus  of  a  million,  and  though  duty  afier  duty 
was  removed  the  revenue  rose  steadily  with  every  remission  of  taxation. 
Meanwhile  Pitt  was  showing  the  poUtical  value  of  the  new  finance. 
France  was  looked  upon  as  England's  natural  enemy.  Ireland,  then 
ai  now,  was  England's  difQculty.  The  tyrannous  misgovemment 
under  which  she  bad  groaned  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
)ras  producing  its  natural  fruit ;  the  miserable  land  was  torn  with 
tolitical  faction,  religious  feuds  and  peasant  conspiracies ;  and  so 
ireatening  had  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  party  which  ruled  it 
lecome  during  the  American  war  that  they  had  forced  the  English  Far- 
iament  to  relinquish  its  control  over  their  Parliament  in  Dubhn.  Pitt 
aw  that  much  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyalty  of  Ireland  s[»aag 
rom  its  poverty.  The  population  had  grown  rapidly  while  culture 
eiruined  stationary  and  commerce  perished.  And  of  this  poverty 
nuch  was  the  direct  result  of  unjust  law.  Ireland  was  a  grazing 
ountry,  but  to  protect  the  interest  of  En^sh  grasieti  the  in^ort  of  its 
attle  into  England  was  forbidden.  To  protect  the  interests  of  English 
lothiers  and  weavers,  its  manufactures  were  loaded  with  duties.  To 
cdresE  this  wrong  was  the  first  financial  effort  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill 
rhich  he  introduced  in  17S5  did  away  with  every  obstacle  to  freediHB 
if  trade  between  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  a  measure  which,  as  be 
ueld,  would  "  draw  what  remained  of  the  diattercd  empire  together,' 
j^  repair  in  part  the  loss  of  America  by  creating  a  loyal  and  pros- 
KTOua  Ireland ;  and  though  he  struggled  almost  alone  in  bee  of  a 
ierce  opposition  from  the  Whigs  and  the  Manchester  merchants,  he 
bagged  it  through  the  En^h  Parhamenl,  only  to  see  it  flunf  aside 
yf  the  Protestant  Action  under  Grattan  which  then  ruled  the  Parliament 
[jf  Ireland.  Bui  the  defeat  only  spurred  him  to  a  greater  effort  ^m- 
3D  I 
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where ;  and  his  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  in  1787  cnablec 
the  subjects  of  both  countries  to  reside  and  travel  in  either  withoc 
license  or  passport,  did  away  with  all  prohibition  of  trade  on  either 
side,  and  reduced  every  import  duty.      But  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  breathed  through  these  measures  of  commercial  freedom  soot 
took  a  larger  scope.     The  trial  of  Warren   Hastings  was  roasii; 
England  to  a  more  vivid  sympathy  with  the  Hindoo  ;  and  in  the  )ie:r 
which  followed  the  adoption  of  free  trade  with  France  the  new  philas- 
thropy  alli^  itself  with  the  religious  spirit  created  by  the  Wesley's  is 
an  attack  on  the  Slave  Trade.    At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  prinlegc 
of  carrying  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  sell  them  as  laboaits 
in  the  American  colonics  and  the  West  Indian   islands  had  bees 
counted  among  the  gains  which  England  reaped  from  the  war  ^ 
Lewis  ;  but  the  horrors  and  iniquity  of  the  trade,  the  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  native  tribes  which  it  brought  about,  and  above  all  the  oppress 
sion  of  the  negro  himself,  were  now  felt  widely  and  deeply.     **  After  1 
conversation  in  the  open  air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  Holwooc, 
just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston,"  Pitt  encourage 
his  friend  William  Wilberforce,  whose  position  as  the  Parliamcntan" 
representative  of  the  Evangelical  party  gave  weight  to  his  advocacy^ 
such  a  cause,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sla\'e  Tradt 
In  spite  of  Pitt's  ardent   support,  the  bill  of  1788  fell    before  tbe 
opposition  of  the  Liverpool  slave-merchants  and  the  general  indifier 
ence  of  the  House.    But  the  great  movement  of  which  it  fonned  1 
part  was  now  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  into  a  revolatioo 
which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  Puritan  resistance  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  in  the  esJ 
succeeded  in  checking,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  geixnl 
tendency  of  the  time  to  religious  and  political  despotism.    Since  Ae 
Revolution  of  1688  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  people's  right  t» 
govern  itself  through  its  representatives  in  Parliament  had  been  practi- 
cally established.    Social  equality  had  begun  long  before.    Every  on* 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  subject  to,  and  protected  by,  tk 
same  law.    The  English  aristocracy,  Uiough  exercising  a  povcitf 
influence  on  government,  were  possessed  of  few  social  privileges,  »i 
prevented  from  forming  a  separate  class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal  aod 
social  tradition  which  counted  all  save  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  as 
commoners.    No  impassable  line  parted  the  gentry  from  the  commerdil    ; 
classes,  and  these  again  possessed  no  privileges  which  could  parttka 
from  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.    After  a  short  struggle,  poUf 
opinion,  the  general  sense  of  educated  Englishmen,had  establislieditrf  • 
as  the  dominant  element  in  English  government.    But  in  all  the  cAff  \ 
great  states  of  Europe  the  wars  of  religion  had  left  only  the  nawBrf 
freedom.    Government  tended  to  a  pure  despotism.     PrivOegevii^ 
supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  society.    Society  itself  raffed  fli^ 
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igid  division  of  classes  fiom  one  another,  which  refused  to  the  people 
it  large  any  equal  rights  of  justice  or  of  industry.  We  have  already 
een  bow  alien  such  a  conception  of  national  life  was  from  the  ideas 
rhich  the  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  during  the  eighteenth  century 
cas  spreading  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in  almost  every  country  some 
:nlightened  rulers  endeavoured  by  administrative  reforms  in  some  sort 
o  satisfy  the  sense  of  wrong  which  was  felt  around  them.  The  attempts 
>f  sovereigns  like  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia  and  Joseph  the  Second 
n  Austria  and  the  Netherlands  were  rivalled  by  the  efTorts  of  statesmen 
iuch  as  Turgot  in  France.  It  was  in  France  indeed  that  the  contrast 
between  the  actual  stale  of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of  public  right 
vas  felt  most  keenly.  Nowhere  had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  been 
nore  complete.  The  aristocracy  had  been  robbed  of  all  share 
'lublic  affairs  ;  it  enjoyed  social  privileges  and  exemption  from  any 
^ntribution  to  the  public  burdens  without  that  sense  of  public  duty 
vhicb  a  governing  class  to  some  degret  always  possesses.  Guilds  and 
"nonopoUes  at  once  fettered  the  industry  of  the  trader  and  the  merchant 
ind  cut  Ihem  off  from  the  working  classes,  as  the  value  attached  to  noble 
3lood  cut  both  olf  from  the  aristocracy. 

If  its  political  position  indeed  were  compared  with  that  of  most 
'f  the  countries  round  it,  France  stood  high.  Its  government  was 
ppressive  and  more  influenced  by  public  opinion,  its  general  wealth 
'as  larger  and  more  evenly  diffused,  there  was  a  better  administration 
r  justice,  and  greater  security  for  public  order.  Poor  as  its  peasantry 
i^med  to  English  eyes  they  were  far  above  the  peasants  of  Germany 
~  Spain.  Its  middle  class  was  the  quickest  and  most  intelligent 
*.xrope.  Opinionunder  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  was  practically  free,  though 
>''«verless  to  influence  the  government  of  the  country;  and  a  literary  class 
».<1  sprung  up  which  devoted  itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and 
-ttvity  to  popularizing  the  ideas  of  social  and  political  justice  which 
learned  from  English  writers,  and  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu  and 
c>ltaire  from  personal  contact  with  English  life.  The  moral  concep- 
:>3)s  of  the  time,  its  love  of  mankind,  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood, 
»  hatred  of  oppression,  its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor,  its 
K^ging  after  a  higher  and  nobler  standard  of  life  and  action,  were 
t^ressed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  and  above  all  by  Rousseau,  with 

*re  and  eloquence  which  carried  them  to  the  heart  of  the  people. 
'V-erywhere  the  new  force  of  intelligence  jostled  roughly  with  the 
k^al  forms  with  which  it  found  itself  in  contact.  The  philosopher 
^Viounced  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  The  peasant  grumbled 
'-'e  lord's  right  to  judge  him  in  his  courts  and  to  exact  feudal  services 
^nn  him.  The  merchant  was  galled  by  the  trading  restrictions  and 
»^-  heavy  Uxation.  The  country  gentry  rebelled  against  their  exclu- 
^«i  from  public  life  and  from  the  government  of  the  country.  Its 
>  bring  about  any  change  at  home  turned  all  the  new 
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of  despotism  and  privilege  began  to  crumble. 
destro^  tbe  Bastille,  and  the  capture  of  this  f 
for  the  sign  of  a  new  Kra  of  constitutional  freedom 
Europe.  Eveiywherc  men  thifUed  with  a  strange  ji 
its  fiUL  "  How  much  is  this  the  greatest  event  that 
the  world,"  Fox  cried  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  j 
the  best ! " 

MM««d  Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  France  to  sentimen 
■■■■'■  had  long  been  familiai  to  England  with  charactei 
with  no  discrust.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  his  atten 
by  an  attack  of  madness  which  visited  the  King  t 
claim  of  a  right  to  the  Regency  which  was  at  < 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  belonged  to 
and  Fox,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy,  hurried  hot 
claim  in  full  belief  that  the  Prince's  Regency  wou 
)wn  return  to  power.  Pitt  successfiUly  resisted 
lional  ground  that  in  such  a  case  the  right  to  choose  a 
under  what  limitations  it  would,  lay  with  Parliament 
conferred  the  Regency  on  the  Prince,  in  accordan 
was  already  passing  the  Houses  when  the  recovery  i 
end  to  the  long  dispute.  Abroad,  too,  Pitt^difBculti 
Russia  had  risen  into  greatness  imder  Catherine 
Catherine  had  resolved  from  the  first  on  the  annexai 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  wttit 
throne  at  Constantinople.  In  her  first  aim  she  « 
moment  bv  Frederick  the  Great.     She  had  aire 
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,   aim,  she  waited  for  the  realization  of  her  second  till  the  alliaiice  between 

thetwo  German  powers  was  at  an  end  through  the  resistance  of  Prus^ 

[  to  Joseph's  schemes  for  the  annexation  of  liavaria,  and  the  death  of 

'   Frederick  removed  her  most  watchful  foe.     Then  in   1788  Joseph 

and  the  Empress  joined  bands  for  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

.'   But  Prussia  was  still  watchful,  and  England  was  no  longer  fettered 

'  as  in  1773  by  troubles  with  America.     1  he  friendship  established  by 

Chatham  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  suspended  by 

f  Bute's  treachery  and  all  but  destroyed  during  the  Northern  League  of 

^  Neutral  Powers,  had  been  restored  by  Pitt  through  bis  cooperation 

~  with  Frederick's  successor  in  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  St^iiol- 

'  derate.    Its  political  weight  was  now  seen  in  the  alliance  of  Ei^laod, 

~'  Prussia,  and  Holland  in  1789  for  the  preservation  of  the  TivkishChiji);  e. 

*  A  great  European  struggle  seemed  at  hand  ;  and  in  such  a  struggle 
^  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  France  was  of  the  highest  importance. 
^  But  with  the  treaty  the  danger  passed  away.  In  the  spring  of  1790 
^  Joseph  died  broken-hearted  at  the  failure  of  his  plans  and  the  revolt  of 

*  the  Netherlands  against  his  innovations  ;  and  Austria  practically 
T"  withdrew  from  the  war  with  the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  in  France  ihinga  moved  fast.  By  breaking  down  the 
._  division  between  its  separate  orders  the  States-General  became  a 
'  National  Assembly,  and  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  provincial 
'  parliaments,  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Church.  In  October  the  mob 
of-  Paris  marched  on  Versailles  and  forced  both  King  and  Assembly 
%o  return  with  them  to  the  capital;  and  a  Consiitution,  hastily  put 
tc^ether,  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  in  the  stead  of  hi 
«Id  despotic  power.  To  Pitt,  the  tumult  and  disorder  with  which 
iihese  great  changes  were  wrought  seemed  transient  matters. 
January  1790  he  still  believed  that  "  the  present  convulsions  in  Fr 
xnust  sooner  or  later  culminate  in  general  harmony  and  regular 
order,"  and  that  when  her  own  freedom  was  established;  "  France 
-would  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  powers  of  Europe." 
But  the  coolnesss  and  good-will  with  which  Pitt  looked  on 
Revolution  was  far  from  being  universal  in  the  nation  at  large.  The 
cautious  good  sense  of  the  bulk  of  EngUshmen,  their  love  of  order  and 
law,  their  distaste  for  violent  changes  and  for  abstract  theories,  as  well 
as  their  reverence  for  the  past,  were  fast  rousing  throughout  the  country 
a  dislike  of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  were  hurrying  on  ai 
the  Channel.  That  the  dislike  passed  slowly  into  fear  and  hatred  wa» 
due  above  all  to  the  impassioned  efforts  of  Edmund  Burke;  Forty 
years  before,  Burke  had  come  to  London  as  a  poor  and  unknown  Irish 
adventurer.  The  learning  which  made  him  at  once  the  friend  of 
Johnson  and  Reynolds,  and  the  imaginative  power  which  enabled 
to  give  his  learning  a  living  shape,  promised  him  a  philosophical  and 
literary  career ;  but  insunct  drew  Burke  to  politics ;  be  became  secre. 
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tary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  1765  entered  Parliament  under  bis 
patronage.     His  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Acts  and  the  American  Ws 
soon  lifted  him  into  fame.    The  heavy  Quaker-like  figure,  the  little  wij 
the  round  spectacles,  the  cumbrous  roll  of  paper  which  loaded  Burkes 
pocket,  gave  little  promise  of  a  great  orator  and  less  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  oratory, — its  passionate  ardour,  its  poetic  fancy,  its  amaiio^ 
prodigality  of  resources  ;    the  dazzling  succession    in   which  iroov. 
pathos,  invective,  tenderness,  the  most  brilliant   word-pictures,  tie 
coolest  argument  followed  each  other.     It  was  an    eloquence  indeed 
of  a  wholly  new  order  in  English  experience.     Walpole's  clearaes 
of  statement,  Chatham's  appeals  to  emotion,  were  exchanged  for  the 
irnpas^joned  expression  of  a  distinct  philosophy  of  politics.     ^  I  hife 
i(:;yri€&  more  from  him  than  from  all  the  books  I  ever  read,"  Fo 
exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  generous  admiration.      The  philosophio: 
I  east  of  Burke's  reasoning  was  unaccompanied  by  any  philosophical 
coldness  of  tone  or  phrase.    The  groundwork  indeed  of  his  nature  vas 
poetic.     His  ideas,  if  conceived  by  the  reason,  took  shape  and  cokw 
from  the  splendour  and  fire  of  his  imagination.    A  nation  was  to  him  a 
great  living  society,  so  complex  in  its  relations,  and  whose  institutioiB 
were  so  interwoven  with  glorious  events  in  the  past,  that  totoudit 
rudely  was  a  sacrilege.     Its  constitution  was  no  artificial  scheme  of 
i  government,  but  an  exquisite  balance  of  social  forces  which  was  in  it«3l 
I  a  natural  outcome  of  its  history  and  development.     In  the  Revolution  of 
\  1688  Burke  saw  the  fated  close  of  a  great  sera  of  national  progress  whid 
j  had  moved  on  "  from  precedent  to  precedent."    His  temper  was  in  this 
I  way  conservative,  but  his  conservatism  sprang  not  from  a  love  of  ii- 
\  action  but  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  social  order,  and  from  an  imap* 
{ native  reverence  for  all  that  existed.     Every  institution  was  halloired 
to  him  by  the  clear  insight  with  which  he  discerned  its  relations  to  die 
past  and  its  subtle  connexion  with  the  social  fabric  around  it.     To  toad 
;  even  an  anomaly  seemed  to  Burke  to  be  risking  the  ruin  of  a  compki 
structure  of  national  order  which  it  had  cost  centuries  to  build  vp- 
"  The  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution,'*  he  said,  **  has  something  so 
delicate  about  it,  that  the  least  displacement  may  destroy  it."    "  Itisi 
diflficult  and  dangerous  matter  even  to  touch  so  complicated  a  machinCi^ 
Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of  such  a  theory  was  to  be  found  in  te 
influence  on  Burke's  practical  dealing  with  politics.     It  left  him  hostfle 
to  all  movement  whatever.     He  gave  his  passionate  adhesion  to  the 
helpless  inaction  of  the  Whigs.     He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Rockinghaiii 
an  honest  man,  but  the  weakest  of  party  leaders.     He  strove  to  ched 
the  corruption  of  Parliament  by  his  bill  for  civil  retrenchment,  h« 
he  took  the  lead  in  defeating  all  plans  for  its  reform.     Though  he  vas 
the  one  man  in  England  who  understood  with  Pitt  the  value  of  int 

I  industry,  he  struggled  bitterly  against  the  young  Minister's  propositi 
to  give  freedom  to   Irish  trade,  and  against  his   Commercial  Tie«f 
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with  France.  His  work  seemed  to  be  that  of  investing  with  a 
gorgeous  poetry  the  policy  of  timid  content  ivhich  the  Whigs  had 
inherited  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  very  intensity  of  his  belief 
in  the  natural  development  of  a  nation  seemed  to  render  him  incapable 
of  understanding  that  any  good  could  come  from  particular  laws  or 
special  reforms. 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  what  way  a  temper  such  as  this  would  be  stirred 

by  the  changes  which  were  now  going  on  in  France.    The  fail  of  the 

Bastille,  which  kindled  enthusiasm  in  Fox,  filled  Burke  with  distrust 

"  Whenever  a  separation  is  made  between  liberty  and  justice,"  he  wrote 

:  a  few  H-eeks  later, "  neither  is  safe."    The  night  of  the  fourth  of  August, 

when  the  privileges  of  every  class  were  abolished,  tilled  him  with  horror. 

:    He  saw,  and  rightly  saw,  in  it  the  critical  moment  which  revealed  the 

,  character  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  part  was  taken  at  once.    "  The 

.    French,"  he    cried   in  January,  while  Pitt  was  foretelling  a  glorious 

:  future  for  the  new  Constitution,  "the  French  have  shown  themselves  the 

:   ablest  architects  of  ruin  who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.     In  a 

:   short  space  of  time  they  have  pulled  to  the  ground  their  army,  their 

;  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts  and  their  manufactures."    But  in 

Parliament  he  stood  alone.    The  Whigs,  though  distrustfully,  followed 

;   Fox  in  his  applause  of  the  Revolution.     The  Tories,  yet  more  distrust- 

[   fully,  followed   Pitt ;   and  Pitt   warmly  expressed  his  sympathy  with 

r  the  constitutional  government  which  was  ruling  France.      At  this 

~  moment  indeed  the  revolutionary  party  gave  a  signal  proof  of  its 

-i   friendship  for  England.     Irritated  by  an  English  settlement  at  Nootka 

•   Sound  in  California,  Sp-iin  appealed  to  France  for  aid  in  accordance 

•:   with  the  Family  Compact  ;  and  the  French  Ministry  with  the  consti- 

,,   tutional  party  at  its  back  resolved  on  a  war  as  the   best  means  of 

^  checking  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  and  restoring  the  power  of 

Ihe  Crown.     The  revolutionary  party  naturally  opposed  this  design  ; 

;,  after  a  bitter   straggle  the  right  of  declaring  war,  save   with  the 

.    sanction  of  the  Assembly,  was  taken  from  the  King  ;  and  all  danger 

^   of  hostilities  passed  away.     "  The  French  Government,"  Pitt  asserted 

.■    "  was  bent   on   cultivating  the  most  unbounded  friendship  for  Great 

.   Britain,"  and   he   saw   no   reason   in  its   revolutionary  changes  why 

.;   Britain  should  not  return  Ihc   friendship  of  France.      He  saw  that 

.   nothing  but  the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  would  in  the  end 

^  arrest  the  troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.     His  intervention  foiled  for  the 

^  moment  a  fresh  effort  of  Prussia  to  rob  Poland  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn. 

.    But  though  Russia  was  still  pressing  Turkey  hard,  a  Russian  war  was 

;    so  unpopular  in  England  that  a  hostile  vote  in  Parliament  forced  Pitt 

:    to  discontinue  his  armaments  ;    and  a  fresh   union  of  Austria  and 

,    Prussia,  which  promised  at  this  juncture  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the 

Turkish  straggle,  promised  also  a  fresh  attack  on  the  independence  of 

Poland.  j 
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But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship  between  the  two  axoi- 
tries,  Burke  was  resolved  to  make  friendship  impossible.  In  Pailii- 
ment,  as  we  have  seen,  he  stood  alone.  He  had  long  ceased,  a 
fact,  to  have  any  hold  over  the  House  of  Commons.  The  eloquefior 
which  had  vied  with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discussions  on  the 
Stamp  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  its  members.  Tic 
length  of  his  speeches,  the  profound  and  philosophical  character  a 
his  argument,  the  splendour  and  often  the  extravagance  of  his  illustra- 
tions, his  passionate  earnestness,  his  want  of  temper  and  discretioB. 
wearied  and  perplexed  the  squires  and  merchants  about  him.  Hens 
known  at  last  as  ^  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House,"  so  rapidly  did  its 
benches  thin  at  his  rising.  For  a  time  his  energies  found  scope  ia 
the  impeachment  of  Hastings ;  and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  ts 
the  justice  of  England  hushed  detraction.  But  with  the  dose  i 
the  impeachment  his  repute  had  again  fallen ;  and  the  appnttd 
of  old  age,  for  he  was  now  past  sixty,  seemed  to  counsel  retirement 
from  an  assembly  where  he  stood  unpopular  and  alone.  But  age  aad 
disappointment  and  loneliness  were  all  forgotten  as  Burke  saw  lisias 
across  the  Channel  the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  hated — a  Revolotka 
founded  on  scom  of  the  past,  and  threatening  with  ruin  the  whok 
social  fabric  which  the  past  had  reared ;  the  ordered  structure  oCclasse 
and  ranks  crumbling  before  a  doctrine  of  social  equality  ;  a  state  nidebr 
demolished  and  reconstituted ;  a  Church  and  a  nobility  swept  awayioa 
night.  Against  the  enthusiasm  of  what  he  rightly  saw  to  be  a  net 
political  religion  he  resolved  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old.  He 
was  at  once  a  great  orator  and  a  great  writer ;  and  now  that  ^ 
House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  appealed  to  the  country  by  his  pen. 
The  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution"  which  he  published  in 
October  1790,  not  only  denounced  the  acts  of  rashness  and  viokooe 
which  sullied  the  great  change  that  France  had  wrought,  bat  tbe 
very  principles  from  which  the  change  had  sprung.  Buike*s  deep 
sense  of  the  grandeur  of  social  order,  of  the  value  of  that  cootiiuutT 
in  human  affairs  "  without  which  men  woidd  become  like  flies  in  > 
summer,"  blinded  him  to  all  but  the  faith  in  mere  rebellion  and  the  ?et 
sillier  faith  in  mere  novelty  which  disguised  a  real  nobleness  of  aan 
and  temper  even  in  the  most  ardent  of  the  revolutionists.  He  would 
see  no  abuses  in  the  past,  now  that  it  had  fallen,  or  anything  bat  tbe 
ruin  of  society  in  the  future.  He  preached  a  crusade  against  mo 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  foes  of  religion  and  civilization,  and  called  oi 
the  armies  of  Europe  to  put  down  a  Revolution  whose  prindpks  I 
threatened  every  state  with  destruction.  1 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  crusade  was  Pitt :  and  one  of  tk 
grandest  outbursts  of  the  "  Reflections  "  closed  with  a  bitter  taont  at  die 
Minister.  "  The  age  of  chivalry,"  Burke  cried,  '^  is  gone ;  that  of  sophs- 
ters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  gkiy  ^ 
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Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever."  But  neither  taunts 
moved  Pitt  from  his  course.  At  the  moment  whoi  the  "  ReflectiCms  " 
appeared  he  gave  a  fresh  assurance  to  France  of  his  resolve  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  crusade  against  the  Revolution.  "This 
country,"  he  wrote,  "  meips  to  persevere  in  the  neutrality  hitherto 
scrupulously  observed  with  respect  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  France ; 
and  from  which  it  will  never  depart  unless  the  conduct  held  there 
makes  it  indispensable  as  an  act  of  self-defence."  So  far  indeed 
was  he  from  sharing  the  reactionary  panic  which  was  spreading 
around  him  that  he  chose  this  time  for  supporting  Foz  in  his  Libel 
Act,  a  measure  which,  by  transferring  the  decision  on  what  was 
libellous  in  any  publication  from  the  judge  to  the  jury,  completed  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  and  himself  passed  in  1791  a  Bill  which,  though 
little  noticed  among  the  storms  of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of 
his  achievements.  He  boldly  put  aside  the  dread  which  had  been 
roused  by  the  American  war,  that  the  gift  of  self-government  to  our 
colonies  would  serve  only  as  a  step  towards  their  secession  from  the 
mother  country,  and  established  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council 
in  the  two  Canadas.  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Fox,  who  gave  the 
measure  his  hearty  support,  "  that  the  only  method  of  retaining  distant 
colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves  ; "  and 
the  policy  of  the  one  statesman  as  well  as  the  foresight  of  the  other 
have  been  justified  by  the  later  history  of  our  dependencies.  Nor  had 
Burke  better  success  with  his  own  party.  Fox  remained  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  Revolution,  and  answered  a  fresh  attack  of  Burke  upon 
it  with  more  than  usual  warmth.  A  close  affection  bad  bound  till 
now  the  two  men  together;  but  the  fanaticism  of  Burke  declared 
it  at  an  end.  "  There  is  no  loss  of  friendship,"  Fox  exclaimed,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  "There  is  !"  Burke  repeated.  "I  know 
the  price  of  my  conduct.  Our  friendship  is  at  an  end,"  Within  the 
walls  of  ParUament,  Burke  stood  utterly  alone.  His  "Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  in  June  1791,  failed  to  detach  a  follower 
from  Fox.  Pitt  coldly  counscUed  him  rather  to  praise  the  English 
Constitution  than  to  rail  at  the  French.  "  I  have  made  many  enemies 
and  few  friends,"  Burke  wrote  sadly  to  the  French  princes  who  had  fled 
from  their  country  and  were  gathering  in  arms  at  Coblenti,  "  by  the  part 
1  have  taken."  Buttheopinionof  the  peoplewas  slowly  drifting  to  his 
side.  A  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  showed  that  the  "  Reflections 
echoed  the  general  sentiment  of  Englishmen.  The  mood  of  England 
■ndeedat  this  moment  was  unfavourable  to  any  fair  appreciation  of  the 
Revolution  across  the  ChanoeL  Her  temper  was  above  all  industrial 
Men  who  were  working  hard  and  fast  growing  rich,  who  had  the  narrow 
and  practical  turn  of  men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  its  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  order,  its  restless  and  vague  activity,  its  rhetorical  appeals 
to  human  feeling,  its  abstract  and  often  empty  theories.   In  Englandit 
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was  a  time  of  political  content  and  social  well-being,  of  steady  economic 
progress,  and  of  a  powerful  religious  revival ;  and  the  insular  want  of 
imaginative  interest  in  other  races  hindered  men  from  seeing  that  every 
element  of  this  content,  of  this  order,  of  this  peaceful  and  harmonious 
progress,  of  this  reconciliation  of  society  and  religion,  was  wantio^ 
abroad.  The  general  sympathy  which  the  Revolution  had  at  first 
attracted  passed  slowly  into  disgust  at  the  violence  of  its  legisladve 
changes,  the  anarchy  of  the  country,  the  bankruptcy  of  its  treasury, 
and  the  growing  power  of  the  mob  of  Paris.  Sympathy  in  fact  was 
soon  limited  to  a  few  groups  of  reformers  who  gathered  in  "  Constitu- 
tional Clubs,"  and  whose  reckless  language  only  furthered  the  national 
reaction.  But  in  spite  of  Burke's  appeals  and  the  cries  of  the  nobks 
who  had  fled  from  France  and  longed  only  to  march  against  their 
country,  Europe  held  back  from  war,  and  Pitt  preser\'ed  his  attitude 
of  neutrality,  though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  reserve. 

So  anxious,  in  fact,  did  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  make  Pitt 
for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  France,  that  he  foiled  a  plan  whid 
its  emigrant  nobles  had  formed  for  a  descent  on  the  French  coast, 
and  declared  formally  at  Vienna  that  England  would  remain  absolutely 
neutral  should  hostilities  arise  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 
But  the  Emperor  was  as  anxious  to  avoid  a  French  war  as  Pitt  him- 
self. Though  Catherine,  now  her  war  with  Turkey  was  over,  wished 
to  plunge  the  two  German  powers  into  a  struggle  with  the  Rerolution 
which  would  leave  her  free  to  annex  Poland  single-handed,  neither 
Leopold  nor  Prussia  would  tie  their  hands  by  such  a  contest  The 
flight  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  from  Paris  in  June  1791  brought  Europe 
for  a  moment  to  the  verge  of  war  ;  but  he  was  intercepted  and  brought 
back  ;  and  for  a  while  the  danger  seemed  to  incline  the  revolutionists 
in  France  to  greater  moderation.  Lewis  too  not  only  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution, but  pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  against  any  armed 
intervention  as  certain  to  bring  ruin  to  his  throne.  In  their  conference 
at  Pillnitz  therefore,  in  August,  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  vague  declaration  inviting  the  European 
powers  to  co-operate  in  restoring  a  sound  form  of  government  in 
France,  availed  themselves  of  England's  neutrality  to  refuse  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  French  princes,  and  dealt  simply  with  the  affairs  of 
Poland.  But  the  peace  they  desired  soon  became  impossible.  Tlic 
Constitutional  Royalists  in  France  availed  themselves  of  the  im'tation 
caused  by  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz  to  rouse  again  the  cry  for  a  war 
which,  as  they  hoped,  would  give  strength  to  the  throne.  The  Jacobins, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Girondists/'  or  deputies 
from  the  south  of  France,  whose  aim  was  a  republic,  and  who  saw  in 
a  great  national  struggle  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy, 
decided  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Robespierre  on  a  contest  with 
the  Emperor.     Both  parties  united  to  demand  the  breaking  up  of  an 
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army  which  the  emigrant  princes  had  formed  on  the  Rhine ;  and ' 
though  Leopold  assented  to  this  demand,  France  declared  war  against ' 
his  successor,  Francis,  in  April  1792.  1 

Misled  by  their  belief  in  a  revolutionary  enthusiasm  in  England,  ■ 
the  French  Constitutionalists  had  hoped  for  her  alliance  in  this  war  ; 
but  though  Pitt  at  once  refused  aid  and  stipulated  that  Holland 
must  remain  untouched,  he  promised  neutrality  even  though  Belgium 
should  for  a  time  be  occupied  by  a  French  army.  In  the  same  temper 
he  announced  in  1792  a  reduction  of  military  forces,  and  brought 
forward  a  Peace  Budget  which  rested  on  a  large  remission  of  taxation. 
But  peace  grew  hourly  more  impossible.  The  French  revolutionists, 
in  their  eagerness  to  find  an  ally  in  their  war,  were  striving  by  intrigues 
with  the  Constitutional  Clubs  to  rouse  the  spirit  in  England  which 
they  had  roused  in  France.  The  French  ambassador,  Chauvelin, 
boldly  protested  against  a  proclamation  which  denounced  this  seditious 
correspondence.  Even  Fox,  at  such  a  moment,  declared  that  the 
discussion  of  Parliamentary  reform  was  inexpedient.  Meanwhile 
Burke  was  working  hard,  in  writings  whose  extravagance  of  style  was 
forgotten  in  iheir  intensity  of  feeling,  to  spread  alarm  throughout 
Europe.  He  had  from  the  first  encouraged  the  emigrant  princes  to 
take  arms,  and  sent  his  son  to  join  them  at  Cobkntz.  "Be  alarmists," 
he  wrote  to  them ;  "  diffuse  terror  I "  But  the  royalist  terror  which  he . 
sowed  had  at  last  roused  a  revolutionary  terror  in  France  itself.  At 
the  threat  of  war  against  the  Emperor  the  two  German  Courts  had 
drawn  together,  and  reluctantly  abandoning  all  hope  of  peace  with 
France,  gathered  eighty  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  advanced  slowly  in  August  on  the  Meuse.  France,  though  she  had 
forced  on  the  struck,  was  really  almost  defenceless;  her  anny  in 
Belgium  broke  at  the  first  shock  of  arms  into  shameful  rout ;  and  tht 
panic,  spreading  from  the  army  to  the  nation  at  large,  took  violent  and 
horrible  forms.  At  the  first  news  of  Brunswick's  advance  the  mob  of 
Paris  broke  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  loihof  August ;  and  on  its  demand 
Lewis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Assembly,  was  suspended  from 
his  oMce  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  From  this  moment  the- 
Revolution,  if  by  the  Revolution  we  mean  the  progress  of  France 
towards  political,  social,  and  religious  freedom,  was  at  an  end.  The 
populace  of  Paris,  with  the  Commune  of  Paris  at  its  head,  imposed 
its  will  upon  the  Assembly  and  upon  the  nation.  The  only  changi 
which  France  was  for  a  long  time  to  experience  were  changes  of 
coasters  ;  but  whether  the  Commune  or  the  Directory  or  Buonaparte 
trere  its  despot,  the  government  was  a  simple  despotism.  And  des- 
potism, as  ever,  began  its  work  with  bloodshed  and  terror.  While 
general  Dumouriez  by  boldness  and  adroit  negotiations  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne,  bodies  of  paid 
inurderers  butchered  in  September  the  royalist  prisoners  who  crowded 
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the  gaols  of  Paris,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  elections  to  a  nev 
Convention  which  met  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  royalty.     TIk 
retreat  of   Brunswick's  army,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced  h 
disease  till  an  advance  on  Paris  became  impossible,  amd  a  briUiiiii 
victory  won  by  Dumouriez  at  Jemappes  which  Uud  the  Netherlands  a 
his  feet,  turned  the  panic  of  the  French  into  a  wild  self-confidenct 
In  November  the  Convention  decreed  that  France  offered  the  aid  i 
her  Eoldieis  to  all  nations  who  would  »trive  for  freedom.     "All  Gottn- 
mentsare  our  enemies,"  said  its  President;  "all  peoples  are  our  allies.' 
In  the  teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  yean  before,  and  witbotit  m 
pretest  for  war,  the  French  Government  resolved  to  attack  HoUanc. 
and  ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  anns  the  opening  of  the  Sdidd: 
To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war.    Public  opinion  nt 
pressing  harder  day  by  day  upon  Pitt    The  horror  of  the  massaaa 
■  of  September,  the  hideous  despotism  of  the  Parisian  mob,  had  itm 
more  to  estrange  England  from  the  Revolution  than  all  the  eloqiKscc 
of  Burke.    But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister  from  Paris  n 
the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  Pitt  clui^  stubbornly  to  the  hope  A 
peace.    He  had  hindered  Holland  from  joining  the  coalition  agaiss 
France.    His  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  through  English  ae- 
diation,  and  to  "  leave  France,  which  J  believe  is  the  best  way,  la 
arrange  its  own  internal  aff^rs  as  it  can."    No  hour  of  FitfslifeiDi 
great  as  the  hour  when  he  stood  alone  in  England,  and  refused  to  \m 
to  the  growing  cry  of  the  nation  for  war.    Even  tiie  newt  of  tk  | 
September  massacres  could  only  force  finm  him  a  hope  that  Fmce 
might  abstain  from  any  war  of  conquest  and  escape  from  its  sodil 
anarchy.    In  Octobef  the  French  agent  in  England  reported  tlut  R 
was  about  to  recogniie  the  Republic    At  the  opening  of  Not^* 
he  still  pressed  on  Holland  a  steady  neutrality.     It  was  France  nl 
not  England,  which  at  last  wrenched  from  his  grasp  the  peace  ta  wbid 
he  clung  so  desperately.    The  decree  of  the  Convention  and  the  litii 
on  the  Dutch  left  him  no  choice  but  war,  for  it  was  imprwJMf^ 
England  to  endure  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  or  to  desert  ■lUesS' 
the  United  Provinces.    But  even  in  December  the  oem  of  &l  V 
ptoaching  partition  of  Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  strusg^  be  pCMi 
he  offered  to  aid  Austriain  acquiring  Bavaria  if  she  wooldmaikemi 
with  France,  and  pledged  himself  to  France  to  abstain  from  «t  X 
that  power  would  cease  firom  violating  the  independence  of  btrnoi^ 
hour  states.    Bat  across  the  Channel  his  moderation  was  oalf  nta 
for  fear,  wtula  \A  En^and  the  general  mourning  which  foDoMi  ■ 
the  news  of  the  French  King's  executi(»  showed  the  growing  nd* 
for  the  inevitable  contest    Both  aides  now  ceased  from  ia^a^t 
cammtmicatJOM,  and  in  Febraary  1793  France  issued  her  DaduSi* 
dt  War. 
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[Atttioriiifs. — To  thoM  mentioned  before  we  may  add  Moore's  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan: the  Livei  of  Lord  Cast1ere>ch,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Sidmoulh ;  Romilly** 
Memoin  ;  Lord  Comvallii's  Correipondence ;  Mr.  Yonge*!  Life  of  Laid 
Ljvetpool ;  the  Diaiiei  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Malmesbnry,  Lord 
Colchester,  and  Lord  Auckland.      For  ihe  general  history  of   ^     '     '     ' 


From  lihe  moment  when  France  dcclated  var  cigainst  EngUnd  Pitt'i 

.  power  was  at  an  end.    His  pride,  bis  immovable  firmneu,  and  the 

|.  general  coniidence  of  the  nation  still  kept  him  at  the  head  of  affairs  ; 

but  from  this  moment  he  drifted  along  with  a  tido  of  popular  feeling 

J  which  be  never    fuUy  understood.      The   very  excdlences  of  his 

^  character  unfitted  hiia  for  the  conduct  of  a  war.    He  was  in  fa 

.:  Peace  Minister,  forced  into  war  by  &  panic  and  enthusiasm  which  he 

'    shared  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  unaided  by  his  father's  gift  of  at 

.  once  entering  into  the  tynipathies  and  passions  around  him,  or  of 

\  rousing  passions  and  sympathies  in  return.    Politicallyindeedhistuk 

'.  at  home  became  an  easy  one,  for  the  nation  was  united  by  its  longing  to 

■-  fight    Even  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords 

,'  Fitiwilliam  and  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  at  their  head,  deserted 

,   Yox  when  he  remained  firm  in  his  love  of  France  and  of  the  Revolutitni, 

and  gave  their  support  to  the  ministry.    Abroad  all  seemed  at  first  to 

go  ill  for  France.      She   was   girt  in  by  a   ring  of  enemiei:     ' 

Emperor,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  were  leagued  in  i 

against  her,  and  their  etforts  were  seconded  by  civil  war.    The  peafants 

of  Poitou  and  Brittany  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Revolutionary  go- 

v«nunent.    Marseille!  and  Lyons  were  driven  into  insuirectioa  by  lb« 

Jacobins,  as  the  more  violent  leaders  who  had  now  fdzed  the  lupremc 

p9weT  were  called,  and  a  great  nav-al  port,  that  of  Toulon,  not  only 

boisted  the  royalist  flag,  but  admitted  an  English  garrison  within  tta 

walls.    The  French  armies  had  already  been  driven  bade  from  Bdgiuat 

mbA.  across  the  Rhine,  when  toi  thousand  English  aoldiers,  under  the 

Pulceof  York,  joinedtheAustriansinFlatidersin  I793'  Butthechanca 

of  crushing  the  Revolution  was  loet  by  the  greed  and  incapacity  of  the 

allied  powers.    Rus^  as  Piu  had  foreseen,  was  now  free  to  cany 

out  her  schemes  in  the  Eait ;  sad  Austria  and  PniHia  tuned  from 

A*  vigorous  pro6ecttti<n  of  Qie  French  war  to  the  final  paititioo  of 

Poland.    The  allies  frittered  avay  in  si^es  the  force  which  was  rcadr 

for  an  advuice  into  the  heart  of  France  until  the  revolt  of  the  West  sad 

South  was  alike  drowned  in  blood.    Whatever  were  tb*  Ciitraa  and 

violence  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  this  ciideat  momcA^  Fetsca  feb 

ID  spite  of  then  ^«  value  of  the  Revolution,  and  rallied  enthmlas' 
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tically  to  its  support.  In  1794  the  English  were  driven  from  Toula 
by  a  young  artillery  officer  from  Corsica,  whose  name  was  to  bccoiK 
famous,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ;  while  a  victory  at  Fleurus  again  made 
the  French  masters  of  the  Netherlands.  At  this  moment,  too,  the  ow- 
throw  and  death  of  their  leader,  Maximilian  Robespierre,  broa^ 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  more  moderate  goveni- 
ment  which  succeeded,  the  government  of  the  Directory,  united  tk 
whole  people  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  Victory  everywhat 
followed  on  the  gigantic  efforts  with  which  France  met  the  coalitioa 
against  it  Spain  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Sardinians  irot 
driven  over  the  Alps,  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine  were  wrested  froo 
the  Austrians,  and  the  starving  and  unshod  soldiers  of  the  RepubGc 
threw  back  the  English  army  from  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse  and  entered 
Amsterdam  in  triumph. 

The  victories  of  France  broke  up  the  confederacy  which  had  threat- 
ened it  with  destruction.  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  hastened  ts 
make  peace  with  the  French  Republic.  Pitt  himself  became  eanifit 
for  peace.  He  was  indeed  without  means  of  efficiently  carrying  on  Ae 
war.  The  English  army  was  small  and  without  military  experience, 
while  its  leaders  were  utterly  incapable.  "  We  have  no  General,"  irrote 
Lord  Grenville,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  "but  some  old  woman 
in  a  red  riband."  Nor  was  weakness  and  defeat  Pitt's  only  ground fcr 
desiring  the  close  of  the  war.  Inflexible  and  impassive  as  he  seemei 
he  felt  bitterly  that  the  contest  was  undoing  all  that  he  had  done.  Tte 
growth  of  the  public  burdens  was  terrible.  If  England  was  vitM 
soldiers,  she  had  wealth,  and  Pitt  w^as  forced  to  turn  her  wealth  into  11 
engine  of  war.  He  became  the  paymaster  of  the  Coalition,  and  his  sob* 
sidles  brought  the  allied  armies  into  the  field.  Immense  loans  were  raised 
for  this  purpose  and  for  a  war  expenditure  at  home  which  was  asoseks 
as  it  was  extravagant  The  public  debt  rose  by  leaps  and  boiindi> 
Taxation,  which  had  reached  its  lowest  point  under  Pitt's  peace  adpi- 
nistration,  mounted  to  a  height  undreamed  of  before.  The  puttc 
suffering  was  increased  by  a  general  panic.  Burke  had  been  ooljr  too 
successful  in  his  resolve  to  ^  diffuse  the  terror."  The  partisans  of 
France  and  of  republicanism  in  England  were  in  reality  but  a  fev 
handfuls  of  men,  who  played  at  gathering  conventions  and  at  caDiB| 
themselves  citizens  and  patriots  in  childish  imitation  of  what  was  goiof 
on  across  the  Channel  But  the  dread  of  Revolution  soon  pasad 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  Even  Pitt,  though  still  utterly  untoodied 
by  the  political  reaction  around  him,  was  shaken  by  the  dieam  of  sodii 
danger,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of  "thousands  of  bandits,**^ 
were  ready  to  rise  against  the  throne,  to  murder  every  landlofd,  and 
to  sack  London.  "  Paine  is  no  fool,"  he  said  to  his  niece,  who  qvelBi 
to  him  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which  that  author  had  vindicated  ifc? 
principles  of  the  Revolution  ;  ''he  is  perhaps  right ;  b«t  if  I  did  «k» 
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>-3nts,  I  should  have  ihousands  of  bandits.on  my  hands  to-morrow, 
London  burnt"  He  shared  the  belief  in  a  social  danger  with 
iament  and  with  the  nation  at  large.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
lended,  a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies  restricted  the  liberty  of 
lie  meeting,  and  a  wider  scope  was  given  to  the  Statute  of  Treasons, 
secucion  after  prosecution  was  directed  against  the  Press  ;  the  ser- 
isof  some  dissenting  ministers  were  indicted  as  seditious  ;  and  the 
mentions  of  sympathiiers  with  France  were  roughly  broken  up.  The 
St  excesses  of  the  panic  were  witnessed  in  Scotland,  where  young 
igs,  whose  only  offence  was  an  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
;  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  where  a  brutal  judge  openly 
■essed  his  regret  that  the  practice  of  torture  in  seditious  cases  should 
G  &llen  into  disuse.  In  England,  however,  the  social  panic  soon 
ied  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  In  1794  three  leaders  of  the 
responding  Society,  a  body  which  professed  sympathy  with  France, 
dy,  Thelwall,  and  Home  Tooke,  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge 
ligh  treason,  but  their  acquittal  proved  that  the  terror  was  over, 
e  for  occasional  riots,  to  which  tbe  poor  were  goaded  by  sheer  want 
iread,  no  social  disturbance  appeared  in  England  through  the 
ity  years  of  the  war. 

ut  though  failure  abroad  and  panic  and  suffering  at  home  made  I 
earnest  to  close  the  struggle  with  the  Revolution,  he  stood  almost 
le  in  his  longings  for  peace.  The  nation  at  large  was  still  ardent 
war,  and  its  ardour  was  fired  by  Burke  in  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
ce,"  which  denounced  Pitt's  attempt  in  1796  to  negotiate  with 
tice.  Nor  was  France  less  ardent  for  war  than  England.  Her 
sries  had  roused  hopes  of  wider  conquests,  and  though  General 
■eau  was  foiled  in  a  march  on  Vienna,  the  wonderful  successes  of 
toleon  Buonaparte,  who  now  took  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Alps,  laid  Piedmont  at  her  feet.  The  year  1797  saw  Lombardy 
quered  in  a  single  campaign  ;  and  while  Spain  allied  herself  with 
nee,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  Austria  was  forced 
purchase  peace  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  by  the  cession  of 
Netherlands  and  Milanese  to  the  French  Republic.  England  was 
without  a  single  ally.  Her  credit  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
alarm  of  a  French  invasion  brought  about  a  suspension  of  cash 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  while  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet  which 
Linued  for  three  months  was  ended  by  humiliating  concessions. 
ras  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  that  Burke  passed  away, 
.esting  to  the  last  against  the  peace  which,  in  spite  of  his  previous 
ire,  Pitt  tried  in  1797  to  negotiate  at  Lille.  But  the  Minister's 
rts  were  again  foiled  by  the  unquenched  hatred  of  the  two  nations. 
rench  threat  of  invasion  put  an  end  to  the  depression  and  dis- 
m  which  had  grown  up  in  England.  Credit  revived,  and  in  spite 
he  enormous  taxation  a  public  subscription  poured  two  milliooi 
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into  the  Treasury  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Great : 
and  naval  triumphs  restored  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  r 
Pitt's  offers  of  peace  the  Directory  had  counted  on  a  xvsmi 
was  looked  for  in  Ireland,  and  on  a  war  in  India  where 
Sahib,  the  successor  of  Hyder  Ali  in  Mysore,  had  vowed  t 
the  English  from  the  south.  But  in  1798  the  Irish  riss 
crushed  in  a  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill;  and  I 
death  in  the  storm  of  his  own  capital,  Seringapatam,  onlj 
him  from  witnessing  the  English  conquest  of  Mysore, 
greater  success  awaited  the  British  fLz%  at  sea.  Throughc 
war  England  had  maintained  her  naval  supremacy,  and  the  tij 
of  her  seamen  were  in  strange  contrast  with  her  weakness  01 
At  the  outset  of  the  contest  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  and  c 
by  Lord  Howe  in  a  victory  which  bore  the  name  of  the  day  on 
it  was  won,  June  21st,  1794.  When  Spain  joined  the  FreiK 
fleet  was  attacked  in  1796  by  Admiral  Jervis  off  Cape  St  V 
and  driven  with  terrible  loss  back  to  Cadiz.  When  Holland  ws 
quered  by  France,  her  navy  was  used  by  the  conquerors  to  atta 
English  in  the  Channel  with  a  view  to  a  descent  on  Ireland 
the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Texel  was  met  by  a  fleet  under  A 
Duncan,  and  almost  annihilated  in  a  battle  off  Camperdo 
1797,  an  obstinate  struggle  which  showed  the  Hollanders  still  1 
of  tiieir  old  renown.  The  next  year  saw  the  crowning  victory 
Nile.  After  his  successes  in  Italy  Napoleon  Buonaparte  hai 
ceived  the  design  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  a  mard 
Constantinople,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  (^ 
first  step  in  this  vast  project  was  fated  to  be  realized.  He 
in  Egypt,  and  by  a  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes  soon  reduced  that  ( 
to  submission.  But  the  thirteen  men-of-war  which  had  escoc 
expedition  were  found  by  Admiral  Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay,  i 
close  to  the  shore  in  a  line  guarded  at  either  end  by  gon-boi 
batteries.  Nelson  resolved  to  thrust  his  own  ships  betwe 
French  and  the  shore ;  his  flagship  led  the  way ;  and  after  a 
fight  of  twelve  hours,  nine  of  the  French  vessels  were  captnv 
destroyed,  two  were  burnt,  and  five  thousand  French  seame 
kiUed  or  made  prisoners. 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  failure  of  Buonaparte  in  an  t 
of  Syria  aided  Pitt  to  revive  the  coalition  of  the  continental 
against  France.  A  union  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  annie 
the  French  back  again  across  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  Italy 
Rhineland  were  lost,  and  only  the  tenacity  of  General  Masse 
Switzerland  for  the  Republic.  The  part  whidi  England  took 
struggle  was  an  invasion  of  Holland  by  a  force  under  the  1 
York,  which  ended  in  miserable  fiulure ;  but  an  ICngi^ii!  \ 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  foiled  Buonaparte's  projects  on  Syria  by  hit 
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'^l  Acre,  and  the  French  General,  despairing   of  further  sue 

zM.    abandoned  his  army,  which  surrendered  at  a  later  time  to  a  British 

X  ^expedition,  and  returned  to  Europe.      The   confidence  of  Pitt 

wathe  success  of  the  Coalition  for  the  first  time  blinded  him  to  I 

Tv^iopening  for  peace  that  offered  itself  in  the  new  position  of  French 

^  aiTatrs  which  was  brought  about  by  Buonapnrte's  return,  by  his  i 

.sChrow  of  the  Directory,  and  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  First  Consul 
z^  of  the  Republic.  His  off'ers  of  peace  were  no  doubt  intended  simply  to 
::^di3Solve  the  Coalition,  and  gain  breathing  time  for  a  new  organization 
Tzf>^  France  and  a  new  attack  on  Europe  ;  but  their  rejection  by  England 
^eWW'Sis  intemperate  and  unwise.  The  inihtary  genius  of  the  First  Consul, 
_Jfcfc  owever,  soon  reversed  the  hopes  of  the  Allies.  In  1 800  he  crossed  the 
_  *■'■•  <.  Bernard,  and  by  his  victory  at  Marengo  forced  Austria  to  conclude  a 
.  J.  ■  w.  Lice  at  Luneville  which  fixed  the  firootiers  of  France  at  the  Rbin^  and 
'^^^ttablished  a  Cisalpine  Republic,  entirely  dependent  on  her,  in  Lom- 
''^3>«rdy.  At  the  same  time  the  surrender  to  England  of  the  island  of 
^^^alta,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Knights  of  St  John  by  a  French 
^^S.«et,  and  had  ever  since  been  blockaded  by  English  ships,  stirred  the 
^^"^sentment  of  the  Ciar  Peler,  who  looked  on  himself  as  the  patron 
^^•1"  the  Knights  ;  and  at  his  instigation  Sweden  and  Denmark  joined 
"^.  <ussia  in  a  league  of  armed  neutrality,  and  protested  against  the  right 
^^*^'  search  by  which  England  prevented  the  importation  to  France  ' 
■^t^-eutral  vessels  of  materials  which  might  be  used  in  war. 

But  it  was  at  this  moment,whenEnglandstaod  once  more  alone,  that 
~fc.'itt  won  the  greatest  of  his  political  triumphs  in  the  union  of  Ireland 
"^i*ith  England.    The  history  of  Ireland,  from  its  conquest  by  William 
"^-Sie  Third  up  to  this  time,  is  one  which  no  Englishman  can  recall 
""^*^ithout  shame.    Since  the  sunender  of  Limerick  every  Catholic  Irish. 
^^trnan,  and  there  were  five  Catholics  to  every  Protestant,  had  been 
"^tTCated  as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country.    The  House 
"^sf  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right  of  voting  for  reprcsenta- 
"^dvcs  in  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  all  corporate  offices  in  towns,  all 
'^^wiks  in  the  army,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  whole  administration  of 
^rovemment  or  justice,  vere  closed  against  Catholics.    Few  Catholic 
'landowners  had  been  left  by  the  sweeping  confiscations  which  had 
'Vollowed  the  successive  revolts  of  the  island,  and  oppressive  laws  forced 
^ven  these  few  with  scant  exceptions  to  profess  Protestantism.     Neces- 
^ty,  indeed,  had  brought  about  a  practical  toleration  of  their  religion 
%nd  their  worship ;  but  in  all  social  and  political  matters  the  native 
Catholics,  in  other  words  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  were  simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their 
Trotestant  masters,  who  still  looked  on  themselves  as  mere  settlers, 
^rfao  boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction,  and  who  re- 
garded the  name  of  "  Irishman  "  as  an  insnlt.    But  small  as  was  this 
Protestant  body,  one  balf  of  it  fared  littl*  better,  as  far  as  power  was 
3Ea 
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led,  than  the  Catholics  j  for  the  Presbyterians,  who  fotined  t 
bulk  of  the  Ulster  settlers,  were  shut  out  by  law  from  all  civil,  mliio; 
and  municipitl  offices.    The  administration  and  justice  of  thecuno 
were  thus  kept  rigidly  in  the  hajids  of  members  of  the  Esubli^ 
Church,  a  body  which  comprised  about  a  twelfth  of  the  popoku 
of  the  island ;  while  its  government  was  practically  monopolised  V^: 
few  great  Protestant  landowners.    The  rotten  boroughs,  which  lui 
originally  been  created  to  make  (he  Irish  Parliament  dependent  en  ^ 
Crown,  had  by  this  time  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the 
landlords ;   whose  command   of   these  made  them  mastets  of  ^ 
House  of  Commons,  while  they  formed  in  person  the  House  o(  Pen 
To  such  a  length  had  this  system  been  carried  that  at  the  time  of  A 
Union  more  than  sixty  seats  were  in  the  hands  of  three  families  il* 
— that  of  Lord  Downshire,  of  the  Ponsonbys,  and  of  the  Beresfai 
One  half  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  was  returrted  by 
group   of   nobles,   who   were   recognired   as    "  parliamentaiy 
takers,"  and  who  undertook  to  "manage"  Parliament  on  their  M 
terms.     Irish  politics  were  for  these  men  a  mere  means  of  pol^ 
plunder ;  they  were  glutted  with  pensions,  preferments,  and  bribai 
hard  cash  in  return  for  their  services  ;  they  were  the  adWsers  of  «m 
I.ord- lieutenant,  and  the  practical  governors  of  the  counirt'.  I 
result  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and  for  more  ilm 
century  Ireland  was  the  worst  governed  country  in  Europe.    TslS 
|:govemment  was  not  even  worse  than  it  was,  was  due  to  its  codmoi 
[-with  England  and  the  subordination  of  its  Parliament  to  the  EJifU 
Privy  Council.     The   Irish   Parliament  had  no  power  of  or 
legislative  or  financial  measures,  and  could  only  say  "yes"OT 
Acts  submitted  to  it  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.    The  £0^ 
'Parliament,too,  claimed  the  right  of  binding  Irelandas  well  as  Ei^ 
by  its  enactments,  and  one  of  its  statutes  transferred  the  ajpfd" 
jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Peerage  to  the  English   House  of  Li^^ 
Galling  as  these  restrictions  were  to  the  plundering  aristocnCT* 
Ireland,  they  formed  a  useful  check  on  its  tyranny.      But  U  '" 
compensate  for  the  benefits  of  this  protection,  England  did  lia 
-to  annihilate  Irish  commerce  and  to  ruin  Irish  agricultnrft    SoM 
'passed  by  the  jealousy  of  English  landowners  forbad  the  eiptft' 
Irish  cattle  or  sheep  to  English  ports.    The  export  of  wool  ■ut' 
bidden,  lest  it  might  interfere  with  the  profits  of  English  wocdfii* 
"Poverty  was  thus  added  to  the  curse  of  misgovcmment,  and  pMf 
deepened  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  native  pc^mlatioa,  tiU  ''^ 
turned  the  country  into  a  heU. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  conquest,  however,  loi^  i^'l 
I  to  check  all  dreams  of  revolt  among  the  natives,  and  the  iDBidaii'| 
,  riots  which  sprang  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  geneisl  nnsoT*! 
Sdiscontent  were  roughly  repressed  by  the  ruling  diau.    When  l^l 
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atened  at  last,  the  threat  came  from  the  ruling  class  itself.    Some 
d  efforts  made  by  the  English  Government  at  the  accession  of     .] 
irge  the  Third  to  control  its  tyranny  were  answered  by  a  refusal  of 
ley  bills,  and  by  a  cry  for  the  removal  of  the  checks  imposed  on 

independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
erican  war  that  this  cry  became  a  political  danger.  The  threat  of 
rench  invasion  and  the  want  of  any  regular  force  to  oppose  it  corn- 
ed the  Government  to  call  on  Ireland  to  provide  for  its  own  defence, 

forty  thousand  volunteers  appeared  in  arms  in  1779.    The  force 

wholly  a  Protestant  one,  commanded  by  Protestant  officers,  and 
as  turned  to  account  by  the  Protestant  aristocracy.  Threats  of  an 
led  revolt  backed  the  eloquence  of  two  Parliamentary  leaders, 
ittan  and  Flood,  in  their  demand  of  "  Irish  independence  ; "  and 

Volunteers  bid  for  the  S)-mpathy  of  the  native  Catholics,  who 
ted  with  indifference  on  these  quarrels  of  their  masters,  by  claiming 

them  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  exercise  of  thnr 
gion  and  of  some  of  their  most  oppressive  disabilities.  So  real 
i  the  danger  that  England  was  forced  to  give  way;  and  Lord 
:kinghani  induced  the  British  Parliament  to  abandon  in  1782  ■ 
judicial  and  legislative  supremacy  it  had  till  then  asserted  over 

of  Ireland.     From  this  moment  England  and  Ireland  were  simply  , 

together  by  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  of  the  one  island  was  also 
Sovereign  of  the  other.  During  the  next  eighteen  years  Ireland 
"independent;"  but  its  independence  was  a  mere  name  for  the 
>iitrolled  rule  of  a  few  noble  families.  The  victory  of  the  Volun-  . 
i  had  been  won  simply  to  the  profit  of  the  "  undertakers,"  who 
~ned  the  majority  of  members  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,, 
themselves  fonned  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  suspension  of 
control  or  interference  from  England  left  Ireland  at  these  men's 
;-v,  and  they  soon  showed  that  they  meant  to  keep  it  for  themselves, 
^n  the  Catholics  claimed  admission  to  the  franchise  or  to  equal 

Tights  as  a  reward  for  their  aid  in  the  late  struggle,  their  claim 
xejected.  A  similar  demand  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  formed ' 
<3d  half  of  the  Volunteers,  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  was. 
iJly  set  aside.  Even  Grattan,  when  he  pleaded  for  a  reform  whicb ; 
Id  make  the  Parliament  at  least  a  fair  representative  of  the  Protes- 1 

Englishry,  utterly  failed  The  ruling  class  found  government  too' 
Ltable  to  share  it  with  other  possessors.  It  was  only  by  hard' 
cry  that  the  English  Government  could  secure  their  co-operation  in 
simplest  measures  of  administration.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  country  I 
t  to  govern  itself,"  said  Lord  Hutchinson, "it  is  Ireland.  Acoiruptl 
-ecracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Government,  a  divided  ■ 
>le  ! "  The  real  character  of  this  Parliamentary  rule  was  seen  in  > 
rejection  of  Pitt's  offer  of  free  trade.  In  Pitt's  eyes  the  danger  ©ft 
Ukd  lay  not  so  much  in  its  factious  aristocracy  as  in  the  misery  c^l 
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the  people  they  governed.  Although  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
down  by  the  brute  force  of  their  Protestant  rulers,  he  saw  that 
discontent  was  growing  fast  into  rebellion,  and  that  one  secret  of 
discontent  at  any  rate  lay  in  Irish  poverty,  a  poverty  increased  if 
originally  brought  about  by  the  jealous  exclusion  of  Irish 
from  their  natural  markets  in  England  itself.  One  of  his  first 
mercial  measures  put  an  end  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  islands.  But  though  he  met 
fully  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  English  farmers  and 
he  was  foiled  by  the  factious  ignorance  of  the  Irish  landowners,  and 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  So  utterly  was  he 
that  only  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  the 
which  France  at  once  made  to  excite  rebellion  amongst  the 
Catholics,  roused  him  to  fresh  measures  of  conciliation  and 
government  In  1792  he  forced  on  the  Irish  Parliament  measures 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  electoral  franchise,  and  to  dril 
military  offices  within  the  island,  which  promised  to  open  a  new  ca 
religious  liberty.  But  the  promise  came  too  late.  The  hope  of 
ciliation  was  lost  in  the  fast  rising  tide  of  religious  and  social 
An  association  of  ^  United  Irishmen,"  begun  among  the  Protests* 
of  Ulster  with  a  view  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  reform,  drifted  itf 
a  correspondence  with  France  and  projects  of  insurrection.  Ik 
Catholic  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and' their  wrongSy«cB 
equally  stirred  by  the  news  from  France ;  and  their  discontent  bnk 
out  in  the  outrages  of  "Defenders"  and  "Peep-o'-day  Boys,"ik» 
held  the  country  in  terror.  For  a  while,  however,  the  Protestant  hii' 
owners,  banded  together  in  ''Orange  Societies,"  held  the  countiydoB 
by  sheer  terror  and  bloodshed. 

At  last  the  smouldering  discontent  and  disaffection  burst  into  flat 
Ireland  was  in  fact  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  lawless  cruelty  of  tfac 
Orange  yeomanry  and  the  English  troops.  In  1796  and  1797  sdfo 
and  yeomanry  marched  over  the  coxmtry  torturing  and  scoosiBS 
the  ''  croppies,"  as  the  Irish  insurgents  were  called  in  derisioQ  fns 
their  short>cut  hair,  robbing,  ravishing,  and  murdering.  Their  9t 
rages  were  sanctioned  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  passed  by  Ae  Insk 
Parliament;  and  protected  for  the  future  b^  an  Insurrection  Act  n^ 
a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Meanwhile  the  United  IiislD0 
prepared  for  an  insurrection,  which  was  delayed  by  the  failure  of  tit. 
French  expeditions  on  which  they  counted  for  support,  and  above  il 
by  the  victory  of  Camperdown.  Atrocities  were  answered  by  atrodDS 
when  the  revolt  at  last  broke  out  in  1798.  Loyal  Protestants  fd^ 
lashed  and  tortured  in  their  turn,  and  every  soldier  takes  «>i 
butchered  without  mercy.  The  rebels  however  no  sooner  swiKtai 
fifteen  thousand  men  strong  in  a  camp  on  Vinegar  HiU  near  £>tf^ 
corthy  than  the  camp  was  stormed  by  the  English  troops  and  tk 
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-^revolt  uHerly  suppressed.    The  suppression  only  just  came  in  time  to 
prevent  greater  disasters.  Afew  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion  a 
thousand  French  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  landed  in  Mayo, 
.^^  broke  a  force  of  thrice  their  number  in  a  battle  at  Castlebar,  and  only 
r^  surrendered  when  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord  Comwallis,  faced  ibem 
1     with  thirty  thousand  men.     Lord  ComwaUts,  a  wise  and  huniane  niler, 
-^found  more  difficulty  in  cheddng  the  reprisals  of  his  troops  and 
____  of  the  Orangemen  than  in  stamping  out  the  last  embers  of  insurrec- 
tion  ;    but   the    hideous    cruelly    brought    about   one    good   resulL 
^^ Pitt's  disgust  at  "the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish   Protestants"  ended 
^  a  firm  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of  "  Independence,"  which 
™^^left  Ireland  helpless  in  their  hands.   The  political  necessityfor  au 
■^^"of  the  two  islands  had  already  been  brought  home  to  every  English 
^  statesman  by  the  course  of  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the  disputes 
*^  over  the  Regency  ;  for,  while  England  repelled  the  claims  of  the 
r  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  as  of  right,  Ireland  admitted  them. 
^  A»  the  only  union  left  between  the  two  peoples  was  their  obedience 
^'  a  common  ruler,  such  an  act  might  conceivably  have  ended  in  their 
entire  severance  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  danger  secured  a  welcome  on 
,  this  side  of  the  Channel  for  Pitt's  proposal  to  unite  the  two  Parliaments. 
The  opposition  of  the  Irish  boroughmongers  was  naturally  stubborn 
and  determined.    But  with  them  it  was  a  sheer  question  of  gold ;  and 
~  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  bought  with  a  million  in  money, 
and  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  pensions  and  peerages  to  its  members. 
Sase  and  shameless  as  such  means  were,  Pitt  may  fairly  plead  that 
'    they  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  bill  for  the  Union  could 
\     bave  been  passed.    As  the  matter  was  finally  arranged  in  June  i8ooy 
one  hundred  Irish  members  became  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
'Westminster,  and  twenty-eight  temporal  with  four  spiritual  peers, 
chosen  for  each  Parliament  by  their  fellows,  took  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    Commerce  between  the  two  countries  was  freed 
from  all  restrictions,  and  all  the  trading  privileges  of  the  one 
thrown  open  to  the  other ;  while  taxation  was  proportionately  dis- 
tributed between  the  two  peoples. 

The  lavish  creation  of  peers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  Union  of  Ireland  was  only  an  instance  of  Pitt's  deliberate  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  peerage.  If  he  had  failed  to  reform  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  practical  change  in  our 
stitution  by  his  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Few  bodies  have 
varied  more  in  the  number  of  their  membei^.  At  the  close  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  only  thirty  lay  lords  remained  to  take  their  si 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  they  numbered  only  sixty ;  the  prodigal  creations 
of  the  Stuarts  raised  them  to  one  htmdred  and  sixty-eight  At  this 
point,  however,  they  practically  remained  stationary  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Georges ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  dogged 
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Sbc  IV.  I  opposition  of  Walpole  prevented  Lord  Stanhope  from  limidn 
peerage  to  the  number  it  had  at  that  time  reached.  Mischiev( 
such  a  measure  would  have  been,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  prei 
the  lavish  creation  of  peerages  on  which  George  the  Third  relied 
early  days  of  his  reign  as  one  of  his  means  of  breaking  up  the 
government  which  restrained  him.  But  what  was  with  the  \ 
mere  means  of  corruption  became  with  Pitt  a  settled  purp< 
transferring  the  peerage  from  a  narrow  and  exclusive  caste  into  : 
representation  of  the  wealth  of  England.  As  he  defined  his  ; 
was  to  use  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  means  of  rewarding  me 
bring  the  peerage  into  closer  relations  with  the  landowning  and  o 
classes,  and  to  render  the  Crown  independent  of  factious  combic 
among  the  existing  peers.  While  himself  therefore  disdaii 
hereditary  honours,  he  lavished  them  as  no  Minister  had  lavishe< 
before.  In  his  first  five  years  of  rule  he  created  fifty  new  peers. 
later  years  alone,  1796-7,  he  created  thirty-five.  By  1801  the  pc 
which  were  the  price  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  helped  t( 
his  creations  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  So  busily  was  his  es 
followed  by  his  successors  that  at  the  end  of  George  the  Third': 
the  number  of  hereditary  peers  had  become  double  what  it  was 
accession.  Nor  was  the  change  in  the  peerage  merely  one  of  nu 
The  whole  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  changed, 
this  time  it  had  been  a  small  assembly  of  great  nobles,  bound  tc 
by  family  or  party  ties  into  a  distinct  power  in  the  State.  By  p 
into  it  members  of  the  middle  and  commercial  class,  who  form 
basis  of  his  political  power,  small  landowners,  bankers,  men 
nabobs,  army  contractors,  lawyers,  soldiers  and  seamen,  Pitt  1 
tionized  the  Upper  House.  It  became  the  stronghold,  not  of 
but  of  property,  the  representative  of  the  great  estates  and 
fortunes  which  the  vast  increase  of  English  wealth  was  buildi 
For  the  first  time,  too,  in  our  history  it  became  the  distinctly  coc 
tive  element  in  our  constitution.  The  full  import  of  Pitt's  cl 
has  still  to  be  revealed,  but  in  some  ways  their  results  have  bee 
different  from  the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  The  larger  numbers 
peerage,  though  due  to  the  will  of  the  Crown,  has  practically  fre 
House  from  any  influence  which  the  Crown  can  exert  by  the  distri 
of  honours.  This  change,  since  the  power  of  the  Crown  has 
practically  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commons,  has  rendered 
harder  to  reconcile  the  free  action  of  the  Lords  with  the  regular 
ing  of  constitutional  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  its  members  has  rendered  the  House  more  respons 
public  opinion,  when  public  opinion  is  strongly  pronounced  ;  ai 
political  tact  which  is  inherent  in  great  aristocratic  assembli 
hitherto  pre^'ented  any  collision  with  the  Lower  House  from 
pushed  to  an  irreconcileable  quarrel.    Perhaps  the  most  dixect 
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:  change  is  seen  in  the  undoubted  popularity  of  the  House  of 
.  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  large  number  of  its  members, 
he  constant  additions  to  them  from  almost  every  class  of  the 
lunity,  has  secured  it  as  yet  from  the  suspicion  and  ill  will  which 
lost  every  other  constitutional  country  has  hampered  the  effective 
ng  of  a  second  legislative  chamber. 

;  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  only  part  of  the 
plan  which  Pitt  bad  conceived  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland, 
the  conclusion  of  the  Union  his  projects  of  free  trade  between 
vo  countries,  which  had  been  defeated  a  few  years  back  by  the 
}f  the  Irish  Parliament,  came  quietly  into  play ;  and  in  spite  of 
icient  capital  and  social  disturbance,  the  growth  of  the  trade, 
ing,  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  has  gone  on  without  a  check 
that  time  to  this.  The  change  which  brought  Ireland  directly 
•  the  common  Parliament  was  followed  too  by  a  gradual  revision 
i  oppressive  laws  and  an  amendment  in  their  administration ; 
lon  was  lightened,  and  a  faint  beginning  made  of  public  instruction. 
n  Pitt's  mind  the  great  means  of  conciliation  was  the  concession  r 
rligious  equality.  In  proposing  to  the  English  Parliament  the 
I  of  the  two  countries  be  had  pointed  out  that,  when  thus  joined  I 
'roteslant  country  like  England,  all  danger  of  a  Catholic  supremacy  j 
:land,  should  Catholic  disabilities  be  removed,  would  be  practically  i 
end  ;  and  had  suggested  that  in  such  a  case  "an  effectual  andj 
late  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy"  would  be  a  security  fori 
loyally.  His  words  gave  strength  to  the  hopes  of  "Catholic 
icipation,"  or  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  Catholics,! 
\  were  held  out  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  Ireland  itself  as  means  of' 
iring  any  opposition  to  the  project  of  Union  on  the  part  of  the 
3lics.  It  was  agreed  on  aH  sides  that  their  opposition  would  have 
ed  its  defeat ;  but  no  Catholic  opposition  showed  itself.  After 
jassing  of  the  bill,  Pitt  prepared  to  lay  before  the  Cabinet  a 
ure  which  would  have  raised  not  only  the  Catholic  but  the 
mter  to  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights.  He  proposed  to  remove  1 
ligious  tests  which  limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  were . 
red  for  admission  to  ParUament,  the  magistmcy,  the  bar,  | 
cipal  ofRces,  or  posts  in  the  army  or  the  seri'ice  of  the  State.  I 
leal  security  was  provided  for  by  the  imposition,  in  the  place  of  | 
iacramenlaJ  Test,  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  fidelity  to  the 
tilution ;  while  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting 
y  was  secured  by  the  grant  of  some  provision  to  both  by  the 
To  conciliate  the  Church,  measures  were  added  for  strengthen- 
ts  means  of  discipline,  and  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  its 
:r  ministers.  A  commutation  of  tithes  was  to  remove  a  constant 
:c  of  quarrel  in  Ireland  between  the  episcopal  clergy  and  the 
le.    The  scheme  was  too  large  and  statesmanlike  to  secure  the 
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immediate  assent  of  the  Cabinet,  and  before  that  assent  could  be  wontb 
plan  was  conmiunicated  through  the  treachery  of  the  Chancellor^  Loni 
Loughborough,  to  George  the  Third.  *'  I  count  any  man  my  personal 
enemy,"  the  King  broke  out  angrily  to  Dundas,  **  who  proposes  any 
such  measure."  Pitt  answered  this  outburst  by  submitting  his  whole  ph£ 
to  the  King.  ''  The  political  circumstances  under  which  the  exdusiTC 
laws  originated,"  he  wrote,  "  arising  either  from  the  conflicting  poire 
of  hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Popis]i 
Queen  as  successor,  a  disputed  succession  and  a  foreign  pretender,! 
division  in  Europe  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Powers  arc  ao 
longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things."  But  argument  was 
wasted  upon  George  the  Third.  In  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  lawyen 
whom  he  consulted,  the  King  held  himself  bound  by  his  Coronarios 
Oath  to  maintain  the  tests ;  and  his  bigotry  agreed  too  well  with  tbc 
religious  hatred  and  political  distrust  of  the  Catholics  which  still  pR^ 
vailed  among  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  not  to  make  his  dedsioB 
fatal  to  the  bill.  Pitt  however  held  firm  to  its  principle  ;  he  resigned 
in  February  i8oi,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Honseof 
Commons,  Mr.  Addington,  a  man  as  dull  and  bigoted  as  George 
himself. 

Hardly  a  single  member  of  the  Addington  Ministry  could  be  r^arded 
as  rising  even  to  the  second  rank  of  political  eminence,  but  their  vorl 
was  mainly  one  of  peace.  Although  the  debt  had  risen  from  244 
millions  to  520,  the  desire  for  peace  sprang  from  no  sense  of  natioQal 
exhaustion.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  had  never  increased  so  £ut 
Steam  and  canals,  with  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Crompioo. 
were  producing  their  effect  in  a  rapid  development  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  found  fresh  outlets  in  the  colonies  gained  bf 
the  war ;  for  the  union  of  Holland  with  the  French  Republic  had  bees 
followed  by  the  seizure  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Ceylon,  of  lb- 
lacca,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Spice  Islands.  Nor  vas 
there  any  ground  for  despondency  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  itsdC 
The  Treaty  of  Luneville,  as  we  have  seen,  left  England  alone  in  tk 
struggle  against  France ;  while  an  armed  neutrality  of  the  NoctbBB 
powers,  with  the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia  at  its  head,  revived  the  dain 
that  a  neutral  flag  should  cover  even  contraband  of  war.  But  in  iSoo 
the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  English  fleet  gave  it  the  mastery  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  General  Abercromby,  landing  with  a  small  fo^ 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  defeated  on  the  21st  of  March,  1 801,  the  Frendnnny 
that  Buonaparte  had  left  in  Egypt,  and  which  soon  found  itsei 
forced  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cairo.  By  its  evacuate  <^ 
^^P^  India  was  secured  and  Turkey  saved  from  sinkisg  into  & 
dependency  of  France.  In  April  a  British  fleet  appeared  before  Copeo- 
hagen,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  silenced  the  Danish  btttoiC' 
captured  the  bulk  of  the  Danish  ships,  and  forced  Denmark  to  «itl^ 
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draw  from  the  Northern  Coalition,  which  was  finally  broken  up  by      s«c-  IV. 
the  death  of  ihe  Ciar.    Both  parties  in  this  jjigantic  struggle  however     TumWjui 
were  at  last  anxious  for  peace.     On  the  English  side  there  was  a       with 
general  sense  that  the  stniggle  with  the  Revolution  was  in  fact  at  an      i«|k 
end.     Not  only  had  England  held  its  principles  at  bay,  but  the  war      ist5. 
had  at  last  seated  on  the  throne  of  France  a  military  despot  who        ~~' 
hated  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  even  more  than  England  did. 
So  fer  as  France  herself  was  concemed,  the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte, 
was  eager  at  the  moment  for  a  peace  which  would  enable  him 
to  establish  his  power  and  to  crush  the  last  sparks  of  freedom  in 
the  country  of  which  he  had  made  himself  in  reality  the  absolute 

After  long  negotiations  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  in    Pekeaoi 
March,   1803,  on    terms  of  mutual  restitution.      France  promised  *""■ 

to  retire  from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  the  new  republics  it  had 
established  in  the  countries  along  its  border  to  themselves.  England 
engaged  to  give  up  her  newly  conquered  colonies  save  Ceylon,  and  to 
replace  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  isle  of  Malta.  "  It  is  a  peace 
which  everybody  is  glad  of  and  nobody  is  proud  of,"  said  a  witty  critic ; 
but  there  was  a  general  sense  of  relief  at  the  close  of  the  long  struggle, 
and  the  new  French  ambassador  was  drawn  in  triumph  on  his  arrival 
through  the  streets  of  London.  But  the  Peace  brought  no  rest  to 
Buonaparte's  ambition.  It  was  soon  plain  that  England  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  new  contest,  but  of  a  contest  wholly  diSereat 
in  kind  from  that  which  the  Peace  had  put  an  end  to.  Whatever 
had  been  the  errors  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  even  their  worst 
attacks  on  the  independence  of  the  nations  around  them  had  been 
veiled  by  a  vague  notion  of  freeing  the  peoples  whom  they  invaded 
from  the  yoke  of  their  rulers.  But  the  aim  oi  Buonaparte  was  simply 
that  of  a  vulgar  conqueror.  He  was  resolute  to  be  master  of 
the  western  world,  and  no  notions  of  popular  freedom  or  sense  of 
national  right  ever  interfered  with  his  resolve.  The  means  at  his 
command  were  immense.  The  pohtical  life  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  cut  short  by  his  military  despotism,  but  the  new  social  vigour  it 
had  given  to  France  through  Ute  abolition  of  privileges  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  middle  class  on  the  ruins  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  still 
lived  on.  While  the  dissensions  which  tore  France  asunder  were 
hushed  by  the  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  by  his  restoradon  of  the 
Church  as  a  religious  power,  his  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the  economy 
and  wise  administration  which  distinguished  his  rule,  the  centralized 
system  of  government  bequeathed  by  the  Monarchy  to  the  Revolu- 
tion and  by  the  Revolution  to  Boonaparte  enabled  him  easily  to  seize 
this  national  vigour  for  the  profit  of  his  own  despotism.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  brilliant  hopes  raised  by  the  Revolution,  the  cravii^  for 
public  order,  the  militaiy  enthusiasm  and  the  impulse  of  a  new       j 
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glory  given  by  the  wonderful  victories  France  had  won,  made  a 
Tyranny  possible  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte  this  tyranny  was 
supported  by  a  secret  police,  by  the  suppression  of  the  press  and 
of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  and  above  all  by  the  iron  will  and  immense 
ability  of  the  First  Consul  himself.  Once  chosen  Consul  for  life,  be 
felt  himself  secure  at  home,  and  turned  restlessly  to  the  work  of 
outer  aggression.  The  republics  established  on  the  borders  of  France 
were  brought  into  mere  dependence  on  his  will.  Piedmont  and 
Parma  were  annexed  to  France;  and  a  French  army  occupied 
Switzerland.  The  temperate  protests  of  the  English  Govemmeoi 
were  answered  by  demands  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  exiles 
who  had  been  living  in  England  ever  since  the  Revolution,  awi 
for  its  surrender  of  Malta,  which  was  retained  till  some  secoritj 
could  be  devised  against  a  fresh  seizure  of  the  island  by  the  French 
fleet.  It  was  plain  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable  ;  and  in  May 
1S03  the  armaments  preparing  in  the  French  ports  hastened  the  formal 
declaration  of  war. 

Whatever  differences  might  have  parted  Whig  from  Tory  in  the 
earlier  war  with  the  Revolution,  all  were  at  one  in  the  war  against  the 
ambition  of  Buonaparte.  England  was  now  the  one  country  where 
freedom  in  any  sense  remained  alive.  "Every  other  monument  of  Etuo- 
pean  liberty  has  perished,"  cried  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  moS 
eminent  of  the  Whig  leaders.  **  That  ancient  fabric  which  has  beea 
gradually  raised  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  forefathers  sdD 
stands  ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  among  ruins  !  "  With  the 
fall  of  England  despotism  would  have  been  universal  throughout  Europe; 
and  it  was  at  England  that  Buonaparte  resolved  to  strike  the  first  U<nr 
in  his  career  of  conquest.  "  Fifteen  millions  of  people,"  he  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  disproportion  between  the  population  of  England  and 
France,  "  must  give  way  to  forty  millions.'*  His  attempt  to  strike  at  the 
English  power  in  India  through  the  Mahrattas  of  the  central  provinces 
was  foiled  by  their  defeat  at  Assaye  ;  but  an  invasion  of  England  itsdf 
was  planned  on  a  gigantic  scaJe.  A  camp  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a  host  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  gathered  for  their  conveyance  across  the  ChanneL  The  peril 
of  the  nation  not  only  united  all  political  parties  but  recalled  Rtt 
to  power.  On  the  retirement  of  Addington  in  1804,  Pitt  proposed 
to  include  Fox  and  the  leading  Whigs  in  his  new  Ministry,  but 
he  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of  the  King;  and  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  of  Wyndham  to  take  office  without  Fox,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  his  post  at  a  later  time  by  his  ablest  supporter,  Dundas,  left 
Pitt  almost  alone.  His  health  was  broken  and  his  appearance  ms 
haggard  and  depressed  ;  but  he  faced  difficulty  and  danger  with  the 
same  courage  as  of  old.  The  invasion  seemed  imminent  when  Napoleon, 
who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  appeared  in  the  camp  at 
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Boulogne.  "L«  us  be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six  hours,"  lie  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  and  we  are  masters  of  the  world."  A 
skilfully  combined  plan  by  which  the  British  fleet  would  have  been 
divided,  while  the  whole  French  navy  was  concentrated  in  the 
Channel,  wa.5  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  admiral  destined  to 
execute  it.  But  an  alliance  with  Spain  placed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Napoleon's  disposal  in  1805,  and  he  formed  a  fresh  scheme  for  its  union 
with  that  of  France,  the  crushing  of  the  squadron  under  Comwallis 
which  blocked  the  ports  of  the  Channel  before  Admiral  Nelson  could 
come  to  its  support,  and  a  crossing  of  the  vast  armament  thus 
protected  to  the  English  shore.  Three  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
mustered  in  England  to  meet  the  coming  attack  ;  but  Pitt  trusted 
more  to  a  new  league  which  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  on  the  Conti- 
nent itself.  The  annexation  of  Genoa  by  Napoleon  aided  him  in  this 
effort ;  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  joined  in  an  alliance  to  mesi 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Napoleon  meanwhile  swept  the  sea  In  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
armament  whose  assembly  in  the  Channel  he  had  so  skilfully  planned. 
Admiral  Villencuvc,unitingthe  Spanish  ships  at  Corunna  with  his  own 
squadron  from  Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  suddenly  returning  to  Cadiz  hastened  to  unite  with  the 
French  squadron  at  Brest  and  crush  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel. 
But  a  headlong  pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with  him  ere  the  manceuvre 
was  complete,  and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805, 
off  Cape  Trafa^ar.  "  England,"  ran  Nelson's  famous  signal,  "  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  ;"  and  though  he  fell  himself  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  twenty  French  sail  had  struck  their  flag  ere  the  day  was 
done.  "  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  courage,"  Pitt  said  in  what 
were  destined  to  be  his  last  public  words:  "she  will  save  Europe 
by  her  example  I "  But  even  before  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  Napoleon 
had  abandoned  the  dream  of  invading  England  to  meet  the  coalition 
in  his  rear;  and  swinging  round  his  forces  on  the  Danube  he  forced 
an  Austrian  army  to  a  shameful  capitulation  in  Ulm  three  days  before 
his  final  naval  defeat.  From  Ulm  he  marched  on  Vienna,  and  crushed 
Ihe  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  battle  of  Austetliti. 
"  Austerlili,"  Wilberforce  wrote  in  his  diary,  "killed  Pitt."  Though  he 
was  still  but  forty-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted  frame  of  the  great 
Minister  had  long  told  that  death  was  near ;  and  the  blow  to  his  hopes 
proved  fatal  "Roll  up  thatinap,"hesaid,  pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe 
which  hung  upon  the  wall ;  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years  I " 
Once  only  he  rallied  from  stupor  j  and  those  who  bent  over  him  caught 
a  faint  murmur  of  "My  coimtry!  How  1  leave  my  country!"  On  the 
23rd  of  January,  1806,  he  breathed  his  last;  and  was  hdd  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  the  grave  of  Chatham.  "  What  grave,"  udiumed 
Lord  Wellesley,  "contains  such  a  fatjier  and   such  a  son  I  What 
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sepulchre  embosoms  the  remains  of  so  much  human  excellence  and 
glory ! " 

So  great  was  felt  to  be  the  loss  that  nothing  but  the  union  of  parties, 
which  Pitt  had  in  vain  desired  during  his  lifetime,  could  fill  up  the  gap 
left  by  his  death.    In  the  new  Ministry  Fox,  with  the  sinall  body  of 
popular  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  peace  and  internal  reform,  united 
with  the  aristocratic  Whigs  under  Lord  Grenville  and  with  the  Tories 
under  Lord  Sidmouth.    All  home  questions,  in  fact,  were  subordinated 
to  the  need  of  saving  Europe  from  the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  tb« 
resolve  to  save  Europe  Fox  was  as  resolute  as  Pitt  himsel£     His  hopes 
of  peace,  indeed,  were  stronger ;  but  they  were  foiled  by  the  cvasirt 
answer  which  Napoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  by  a  new  w: 
which  he  undertook  against  Prussia,  the  one  power  which  seemed  able 
to  resist  the  arms  of  France.    By  the  fatal  indecision  of  the  Minisby 
Prussia  was  left  un^ded  till  it  was  too  late  to  aid  her ;  and  on  the  lift 
of  October,  1806,  the  decisive  victory  of  Jena  laid  North  Germany  it 
Napoleon's  feet.    Death  had  saved  Fox  only  a  month  before  froo 
witnessing  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes ;  and  his  loss  weakened  die 
Grenville  Cabinet  at  the  moment  when  one  of  its  greatest  cnvs 
opened  a  new  and  more  desperate  struggle  with  France.     By  a  violcn: 
stretch  of  her  rights  as  a  combatant  England  declared  the  whole  coas; 
occupied  by  France  and  its  allies,  from  Dantzig  to  Trieste,  to  be  in  3 
state  of  blockade.    It  was  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  ''paper  blockade*'' 
even  by  the  immense  force  at  her  disposal ;  and  Napoleon  seized  on  tk 
opportunity  to  retaliate  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  British  commerce  to 
the  Continent,  an  exclusion  which  he  trusted  would  end  the  war  by  the 
ruin  it  would  bring  on  the  English  manui&cturers.     Decrees  issued 
from  Berlin  and  Milan  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  British  exports  and  of 
vessels  which  had  touched  at  any  British  port    The  result  of  these 
decrees  would,  he  hoped,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  carrying  trade  rf 
Britain,  which  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals  and  e^)ectt!K 
of  the  Americans ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  result  that  the  Gienrifr 
Ministry  issued  Orders  in  Council  in  January  1807  by  which  aentnl 
vessels  voyaging  to  coasts  subject  to  the  blockade  already  dedtfed 
were  compelled  on  pain  of  seizure  to  touch  previously  at  some  Biitiib 
port    The  germs  of  a  yet  wider  struggle  lay  in  these  Orders ;  bat  the 
fall  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  was  due  not  so  much  to  its  rediess 
foreign  policy  as  to  its  wise  and  generous  policy  at  home.     Its  greitest 
work,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  February,  was  done  in  tbe 
teeth  of  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Tories  and  the  merdumti  of 
Liverpool ;  and  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  bring  about  CallioGc 
Emancipation  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  King  by  the  demand  of  1 
pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  question,  and  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministry  in  March  on  their  refusal  to  give  it. 
The  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  broke  19  the  unkn  of 
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parties ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  England  was  wholly 
governed  by  tlie  Tories.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Ministry  which 
succeeded  that  of  Lord  Grenville  was  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  its 
guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign  Secretary,  George  Canning,  a  young 
and  devoted  adherent  of  Pitt,  whose  brilliant  rhetoric  gave  him  power 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  vigour  and  breadth  of  his 
mind  gave  a  new  energy  and  colour  to  the  war.  At  no  time  had  op- 
position to  Napoleon  seemed  so  hopeless.  From  Berlin  the  Emperor 
inarched  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  though  cliecked  in  the  winter 
by  the  Russian  forces  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Eylau,  his  victory 
of  Friedland  brought  the  Czar  Alexander  in  the  summer  ef  1807  to 
consent  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  From  foes  the  two  Emperors  of  the 
West  and  the  East  became  friends,  and  the  hope  of  French  aid  in  the 
conquest  of  Turkey  drew  Alexander  to  a  close  alliance  with  Napoleon. 
Russia  not  only  enforced  the  BerUn  decrees  against  British  commerce, 
but  forced  Sweden,  the  one  ally  which  England  still  retained  on  the 
Continent,  to  renounce  her  alliance.  The  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets 
were  thus  placed  at  the  service  of  France,  and  the  two  Emperors 
counted  on  securing  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  and  threatening  by  this 
union  the  maritime  supremacy  which  formed  England's  real  defence. 
Tlie  hope  was  foiled  by  the  appearance  ott  Elsinore  in  July  1807  of  an 
expedition,  promptly  and  secretly  equipped  by  Canning,  with  a  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  hands  of  Ei^laud,  on 
pledge  of  its  return  at  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
Danes  the  demand  was  enforced  by  a  bombardment  of  Copenhagen ; 
and  the  whole  Danish  fleet  with  a  vast  mass  of  naval  stores  were 
carried  to  British  ports.  But  whatever  Canning  did  to  check  France  at 
sea,  he  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  her  progress  on  land.  Napoleon  was 
drunk  with  success.  He  was  absolutely  master  of  Western  Europe,  and 
its  whole  face  changed  as  at  an  enchanter's  touch.  Prussia  was  occupied 
by  French  troops.  Holland  was  changed  into  a  monarchy  by  a  simple 
decree  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  its  crown  bestowed  on  his  brother 
Louis.  Another  brother,  Jerome,  became  King  of  Westphalia,  a  new 
realm  built  up  out  of  the  Electorates  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hauover- 
A  third  brother,  Joseph,  was  made  King  of  Naples ;  while  the  rest  of 
Italy,  and  even  Rome  itself,  was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire. 

As  little  opposition  met  Napoleon's  first  J^[gressions  in  the  Peninsula.  ' 
In  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (OcL  1807)  France  and  Spain  agreed 
to  divide  Portugal  between  them ;  and  the  reigning  House  of  Braganza 
fled  helplessly  from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  in  Brazil.  But  the  seizure  of 
Portugal  was  only  meant  as  a  prelude  to  the  seiinre  of  Spain. 
Cbailes  the  Fourth,  whom  a  riot  in  his  capital  had  driven  to  abdication, 
and  his  son  Ferdinand  Ac  Seventh  were  drawn  to  Bayonne  in  May 
T8og  on  pretext  of  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  forced  to 
resign  their  claims  to  the  Spanish  crowiij  while  the  French  anay 
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entered  Madrid  and  proclaimed  Joseph  Buonaparte  King  of  Spzin. 

This  infamous  act  of  treachery  was  hardly  completed  when  Spain  rae 

as  one  man  against  the  stranger ;  and  desperate  as  the  effort  of  its 

people  seemed,  the  news  of  the  rising  was  welcomed  throughout  £&;• 

land  with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy.    ^  Hitherto/'  cried  Sheridan.! 

leader  of  the  Whig  opposition,  *'  Buonaparte  has   contended  vid 

princes  without  dignity,  numbers  without  ardour,  or  peoples  withoc 

patriotism.     He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  viio 

are  animated  by  one  spirit  against  him."    Tory  and  Whig  alike  liekl 

that  ''never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  for  Britain  to  strike i 

bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world ;"  and  Canning  at  once  resolved 

to  change  the  system  of  desultory  descents  on  colonies  and  su^ 

islands  for  a  vigorous  warfare  in  die  Peninsula.     Supplies  were  sea 

to  the  Spanish  insurgents  with  reckless  profusion,  and  two  small 

armies  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Artlnr 

Wellesley  for  service  in  the  Peninsula.    In  July  1808  the  surreoder 

at  Baylen  of  a  French  force  which  had  invaded  Andalusia  gave  the 

first  shock  to  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  blow  was  followed  bj 

one  almost  as  severe.    Landing  at  the  Mondego  with  fifteen  thousand 

men.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  drove  the  French  army  of  Portugal  froo 

the  field  of  Vimiera,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  the  ConventioD  of 

Cintra  on  the  30th  of  August.    In  Spain  itself  the  tide  of  succes 

was  soon  roughly  turned  by  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  with  as 

army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Moore,  who  had  advanced 

from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca  to  support  the  Spanish  annieS|  found  then 

crushed  on  the  Ebro,  and  was  forced  to  fall  hastily  back  on  the  coast 

His  force  saved  its  honour  in  a  battle  before  Corunna  on  the  i6c]ii)f 

January,  1809,  which  enabled  it  to  embark  in  safety  ;  but  elsevfaot 

all  seemed  lost.    The  whole  of  northern  and  central  Spain  was  beU 

by  the  French  armies ;  and  even  Zaragoza,  which  had  once  henncallj 

repulsed  them,  submitted  after  a  second  desperate  siege. 

The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army  and  the  news  fk 
the  Spanish  defeats  turned  the  temper  of  England  from  the  wildest 
hope  to  the  deepest  despair;  but  Canning  remained  unmoved.  Os 
the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Corunna  he  signed  a  treaty  of  aOiaBCt 
with  the  Spanish  Junta  at  Cadiz ;  and  the  English  force  at  Lisboo, 
which  had  already  prepared  to  leave  Portugal,  was  reinforced  iritk 
thirteen  thousand  fresh  troops  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
I  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  "Portugal,"  Wellesley  wrote  coolly,  •'may he 
defended  against  any  force  which  the  French  can  bring  against  iL' 
I  At  this  critical  moment  the  best  of  the  French  troops  with  the  Empenr 
nimself  were  drawn  from  the  Peninsula  to  the  Danube;  for  the  Sfnnisk 
rising  had  roused  Austria  as  well  as  England  to  a  renewal  of" the 
struggle.  When  Marshal  Soult  therefore  threatened  Lisbon  from  the 
north,  Wellesley  marched  boldly  against  him,  drove  him  from  Oporto 
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in  a  disastrous  retreat,  and  suddenly  changing  his  Une  of  operations 
pushed  with  twenty  thousand  men  by  Abrantes  on  Madrid.     He  v 
joined  on  the  march  by  a  Spanish  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  a 
a  bloody  action  of  two  days  with  a  French  army  of  equal  force 
Talavera  on  the  27th  of  July,   1809,  restored  the  renown  of  English 
arms.     The  losses  on  both  sides  were  enormous,  and  the  French  fell 
back  at  ihe  close  of  the  struggle  ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
lost  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Soult  on  the  ]£nglish  line  of  advance, 
and  Wclleslcy  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  on  Badajoz.    His  failt 
was  embittered  by  heavier  disasters  elsewhere.     Austria  was  driven 
sue  for  peace  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Wagram  ;   and  a  force  of  forty 
thousand  English  soldiers  which  had  been  despatched  against  Antwerp 
in  July  returned  home  baffled  after  losing  half  its  numbers  in 
marshes  of  Walcheren. 

The  failure  at  Walcheren  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Portland 
Ministry.  Canning  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  incompetence  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  an  Irish  peer  who  after  taking  the  chief  part  in  bringing 
about  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland  had  been  raised  by  the 
Ditke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  at  War ;  and  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel  and  in  their  resignatit 
their  offices  (SepL  1809),  The  Duke  of  Portland  retired  ;  and  a 
Ministry  was  formed  out  of  the  more  Tory  members  of  the  late 
administration  under  the  guidance  of  Spencer  Perceval,  an  industrious 
mediocrity  of  (he  narrowest  type ;  the  Marquis  of  VVellesley,  a  brothei 
of  the  English  general  in  Spain,  becoming  Foreign  Secretary.  But  if 
Perceval  and  his  colleagues  possessed  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
stAtesinanship,  .they  had  one  characteristic  which  in  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  English  affairs  was  beyond  all  price.  They  were  resolute  to 
continue  Che  war.  In  the  Aationat  large  [he  lit  of  enthusiasm  had  been 
fallowed  by  a  fit  of  despair ;  and  the  City  of  London  even  petitioned 
for  a  withdrawalof  the  English  foices  from  the  Peninsula.  Napoleon 
seemed  irresistible,  and  now  that  Austria  was  crushed  and  England 
stood  alone  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Continental  System  and  a 
vigorous  proseculion  of  the  war  in  Spain.  .Andalusia,  the  one  province 
which  remained  independent,  was  invaded  In  the  opening  of  1810,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Cadii  reduced  to  submission.  Marshal  Masseoa 
with  a  fine  army  of  eighty  tliousand  men  marched  upon  Lisbon. 
liven  Perceval  abandoned  all  hope  of  preserving  a  hold  on  the  Penin- 
sula in  face  of  these  new  efforts,  and  threw  on  Wellesley,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Wellington  after  Talavera,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  resolving  to  remain  there.  But  the  cool  judgment  and 
firm  temper  which  distinguished  Wellington  enabled  him  to  face  a  re- 
sponsibility from  which  weaker  men  would  have  shrunk.  "  1  conceive," 
he  answered,  "  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  country  require  that 
3  F 
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we  should  hold  our  ground  here  as  long  as  possible  ;  and,  please  God 
I  will  maintain  it  as  long  as  I  can."  By  the  addition  of  Portugott 
troops  who  had  been  trained  under  British  officers,  his  army  n'asiw 
raised  to  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  though  his  inferiority  in  force  co& 
pellcd  him  to  look  on  while  Massena  reduced  the  frontier  fortress? 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  he  inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  check  x 
the  heights  of  Busaco,  and  finally  fell  back  in  October  iSioontlHc 
lines  of  defence  which  he  had  secretly  constructed  at  Torres  Vedm 
along  a  chain  of  mountain  heights  crowned  with  redoubts  and  bristk 
with  cannon.  The  position  was  impregnable  ;  and  able  and  stubboi 
as  Massena  was  he  found  himself  forced  after  a  month's  fhiids 
efforts  to  fall  back  in  a  masterly  retreat ;  but  so  terrible  were  i^ 
privations  of  the  French  army  in  passing  again  through  the  wasttc 
country  that  it  was  only  with  forty  thousand  men  that  he  readw 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  spring  of  1811.  Reinforced  by  fresh  troops- 
Massena  turned  fiercely  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  which  WellingtM 
had  besieged  ;  but  2  days'  bloody  and  obstinate  fighting  on  the  5ih  tf 
May,  181 1,  failed  to  drive  the  English  army  from  its  position  at 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salamanca  and  rdis- 
quished  his  effort  to  drive  Wellington  from  Portugal 

Great  as  was  the  effect  of  Torres  Vedras  in  restoring  the  spirit  i 
the  English  people  and  in  reviving  throughout  Europe  the  bope(tf 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  its  immediate  result  was  link 
save  the  deliverance  of  Portugal.  The  French  remained  masten  i 
all  Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  even  the  eai 
coast  was  reduced  in  181 1  by  the  vigour  of  General  Suchet  Ab 
attempt  of  Wellington  to  retake  Badajoz  was  foiled  by  the  co-operatjoa 
of  the  army  of  the  South  under  Marshal  Soult  with  that  of  the  Nonb 
under  Marshal  Marmont ;  and  a  fruitless  attack  on  Almeida  vtsted 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Not  only  was  the  French  hold  on  Spain  w 
strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  force  at  Wellington's  disposal,  but  tk 
Continental  System  of  Napoleon  was  beginning  to  involve  England  ia 
dangers  which  he  was  far  from  having  foreseen.  His  effort  toexdude 
English  exports  from  the  Continent  had  been  foiled  by  the  rise  of  1 
vast  system  of  contraband  trade,  by  the  evasions  pracdsed  in  tlK 
Prussian  and  Russian  ports,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  ^ 
carrying  trade  under  neutral  flags.  The  French  army  itself  was  dad 
in  great  coats  made  at  Leeds,  and  shod  A^nth  shoes  from  Northampton' 
But  if  Napoleon's  direct  blow  at  England  had  failed  to  bring  about  any 
serious  results,  the  Orders  in  Council  with  which  the  Grenville  Minist!? 
had  attempted  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  carrying  trade  fe* 
English  to  neutral  ships,  by  compelling  all  vessels  on  thdr  war  to 
ports  under  blockade  to  touch  at  British  harbours,  had  at  once  ataud 
serious  embarrassments  with  America.  A  year  after  the  issue  of  these 
Orders  America  replied  to  both  combatants  by  a  Non-lnteicoune  Act 
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(March  igo8),  which  suspended  all  trade  between  either  France  or 
England  and  the  United  States.  Napoleon  adroitly  met  this  measure 
by  an  offer  to  withdraw  the  restrictions  he  had  imposed  on  neutral 
trade  if  America  compelled  England  to  show  equal  respect  to  her 
flag;  but  no  concession  could  be  obtained  from  the  Perceval  Cabinet. 
The  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  was  embittered  by  the  asser- 
tion on  England's  side  of  a  "  right  of  search,"  which  compelled 
American  vessels  to  surrender  any  Uiiiish  subjects  who  formed  part  of 
their  crew  and  who  were  claimed  as  deserters  from  the  English  navy. 
In  i8ii  Napoleon, fulfilled  his  pledge  of  removing  all  obstacles' to 
American  trade,  and  America  repealed  the  Non- Intercourse  Act  as 
far  as  it  related  to  France.  But  no  corresponding  concession  couid 
be  wrung  from  the  English  Government ;  though  the  closing  of  the 
American  ports  inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  British  commerce  than 
any  which  the  Orders  could  have  aimed  at  preventing.  During  1811 
indeed  English  exports  were  reduced  by  one-third  of  their  whole 
amount.  In  America  the  irritation  at  last  brought  about  a  cry  for  war 
which,  in  spite  of  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  New  England  States, 
forced  Congress  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  to 
declare  the  impressment  of  seamen  sailing  under  an  American  flag  to 
be  piracy.  Englatid  at  last  consented  to  withdraw  her  Orders  in 
Council,  but  the  concession  was  made  too  late  to  avert  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  June,  1813. 

The  moment  when  America  entered  into  the  great  struggle  was  a  1 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Six  days  after  President 
Madison  issued  his  declaration  of  war,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen 
on  his  march  to  Moscow.  Successful  as  his  Continental  System  had 
been  in  stirring  up  war  between  England  and  America,  it  had  been  no 
less  successful  in  breaking  the  alliance  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  Tilsit  and  in  forcing  on  a  contest  with  Russia 
which  wa5  destined  to  be  a  fatal  one.  On  the  one  hand,  Napoleon 
was  irritated  by  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  enforce  strictly  the  suspension 
of  all  trade  with  England,  though  such  a  suspension  would  have  ruined 
the  Russian  landowners.  On  the  other,  the  Ciar  saw  with  growing 
anxiety  the  advance  of  the  French  Empire  which  sprang  from 
Napoleon's  resolve  to  enforce  his  system  by  a  seizure  of  the  northern 
coasts.  In  181 1  Holland,  the  Han  seatic  towns,  part  of  Westphalia,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  were  successively  annexed,  and  the  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  threatened  with  seizure.  A  peremptory  demand 
on  the  part  of  France  for  the  entire  cessation  of  intercourse  with 
England  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head  ;  and  preparations  were  made 
on  both  sides  for  a  gigantic  struggle.  The  best  of  the  French  soldiers 
were  drawn  from  Spain  to  the  frontier  of  Poland  ;  and  Wellington, 
whose  army  had  been  raised  to  a  force  of  forty  thousand  Englishmen 
aod  twenty  thousand  Portuguese,  profited  by  the  withdrawal  to  throw 
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off  his  system  of  defence  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  attack.  Ciuti^ 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  taken  by  storm  during  the  spring  of  iSi:; 
and  three  days  before  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  (June  24)  in  Iw 
march  on  Moscow,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda  in  a  march  cc 
Salamanca.  After  a  series  of  masterly  movements  on  both  sides, 
Marmont  with  the  French  army  of  the  North  attacked  the  English 
on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  (July  22).  Whik 
marching  round  the  right  of  the  English  position,  the  French  left  wir.{ 
was  left  isolated  ;  and  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  "  Marmont  !S 
lost ! "  Wellington  fluog  on  it  the  bulk  of  his  force,  crushed  it,  and  drov* 
the  whole  army  from  the  field.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  ncaiir 
equal,  but  failure  had  demoralized  the  PVench  army ;  and  its  retreat 
forced  Joseph  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  ari 
to  concentrate  the  southern  army  on  the  eastern  coast.  WTiiie 
Napoleon  was  still  pushing  slowly  over  the  vast  plains  of  Poland, 
Wellington  made  his  entry  into  Madrid  in  August,  and  began  tbt 
siege  of  Burgos.  The  town  however  held  out  gallantly  for  a  month, 
till  the  advance  of  the  two  French  armies,  now  concentrated  in  tbe 
north  and  south  of  Spain,  forced  Wellington  (Oct  18)  to  a  lust;, 
retreat  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  A  day  later  (Oct.  19)  began  thi 
more  fatal  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  Moscow.  Victorious  a 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  Napoleon  had  entered  the  older  capital  oi 
Russia  in  triumph,  and  waited  impatiently  to  receive  proposals  of  peace 
from  the  Czar,  when  a  fire  kindled  by  its  own  inhabitants  reduced  tlje 
city  to  ashes.  The  French  army  was  forced  to  fall  back  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  Russian  winter.  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  combatants 
who  formed  the  Grand  Army  at  its  first  outset,  only  a  few  thousand 
recrossed  the  Kicmcn  in  December. 

Gallantly  as  Napoleon  was  still  to  struggle  against  the  foes  who 
sprang  up  around  him,  his  ruin  became  certain  from  the  hour  when  be 
fell  back  from  Moscow.  But  a  new  English  Ministry  reaped  theglorr 
of  success  in  the  long  struggle  with  his  ambition.  A  return  of  ite 
King's  madness  had  made  it  necessary  in  the  beginning  of  iSii  w 
confer  the  Regency  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  Prince  of  Wales;  asd 
the  Whig  sympathies  of  the  Prince  threatened  the  Perceval  (jibioet 
with  dismissal.  The  insecurity  of  their  position  told  on  the  conduc 
of  the  war  ;  for  much  of  Wellington's  apparent  inactivity  dutingiSii 
was  really  due  to  the  hesitation  and  timidity  of  the  Ministers  ^ 
home.  In  March  18 12  the  assassination  of  Perceval  by  a  maniac 
named  Bcllingham  brought  about  the  fall  of  his  Ministry  and  fresh 
efforts  to  install  the  Whigs  in  office.  But  the  attempt  was  as  fruitless 
as  ever,  and  the  old  Ministry  was  restored  under  the  guidance  <i 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a  man  of  no  great  abilities,  but  temperate,  *cll 
informed,  and  endowed  with  a  singular  gift  of  holdiog  discordas! 
colleagues  together.    But  the  death  of  Perceval  marks  more  than  i 
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mere  change  of  Ministry.  From  that  moment  the  developement  of 
English  life,  which  had  been  roughly  arrested  in  1792  by  the  reaction 
.-igainst  the  French  Revolution,  began  again  to  take  its  natural  course. 
The  anli-revolutionary  terror  which  Burke  did  so  much  to  rouse  had 
spent  most  of  its  force  by  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  and 
though  the  country  was  unanimous  in  the  after-struggle  against  the 
ambition  of  Buonaparte,  the  social  distress  which  followed  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war  revived  questions  of  internal  reform  which  had 
been  set  aside  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  as 
Jacobinical  The  natural  relation  of  trade  ^nd  commerce  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  was  disturbed  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  time.  TTie  war  enriched  the  landowner,  the 
capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer ;  but  it  impoverished  (he  poor. 
It  is  indeed  from  the  fatal  years  which  lie  between  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
and  Waterloo  that  we  must  date  that  war  of  classes,  that  social 
severance  between  rich  and  poor,  between  employers  and  employed, 
which  still  forms  the  great  difficulty  of  English  politics. 

The  increase  of  wealth  was  indeed  enormous.  England  was  sole 
mistress  of  the  seas.  The  war  had  given  her  possession  of  the  colonies 
of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  France  ;  and  if  her  trade  was  checked 
for  a  time  by  the  Berlin  decrees,  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  ; 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  vast  smuggling  system  which  sprang  up  along 
the  coast  of  North  Germany.  In  spite  of  the  far  more  serious  blow 
which  commerce  received  from  the  quarrel  with  America,  English 
exports  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  war.  Manufac- 
tures profited  by  the  great  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  ; 
and  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire,  rose 
during  the  same  period  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds, 
The  vast  accumulation  of  capital,  as  well  as  the  constant  recurrence  ol 
bad  seasons  at  this  time,  told  upon  the  land,  and  forced  agriculture  into 
a  feverish  and  unhealthy  prosperity.  Wheat  rose  (o  famine  prices,  and 
the  value  of  land  rose  in  proportion  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclosures 
went  on  with  prodigious  rapidity ;  the  income  of  every  landowner  was 
doubled,  while  the  farmers  were  able  to  introduce  improveihents  into 
the  processes  of  agriculture  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
But  if  the  increase  of  wealth  was  enormous,  its  distribution  was  partial. 
During  (he  fiflecri  years  which  preceded  Waterloo,  the  number  of  the 
population  rose  from  ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase 
kept  down  the  rate  of  wages,  which  would  naturally  have  advanced  in 
a  corresponding  def  ree  with  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth.  Even 
manufactures,  though  destined  in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  labouring 
classes,  seemed  at  first  rather  to  depress  them.  One  of  the  earliest 
results  of  the  Introduction  of  machinery  was  the  rain  of  a  number  of 
small  trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home,  and  the  pauperizatioi 
families  who  relied  on  them  for  supporL    In  the  winter  of  1811  the 
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rible  pressure  of  this  transition  from  handicraft  to  machinery  was  sea 
in  the  Luddite,  or  machine-breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  over  iIk 
northern  and  midland  counties ;  and  which  were  only  suppressed  by 
military  force.  While  labour  was  thus  thrown  out  of  its  older  groovo, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  kept  down  at  an  artificially  low  figure  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  brough: 
wealth  to  the  landowner  and  the  farmer,  brought  famine  and  death  to 
the  poor,  for  England  was  cut  off  by  the  w^ar  from  the  vast  corn-fields 
of  the  Continent  or  of  America,  which  now-a-days  redress  from  the-j 
abundance  the  results  of  a  bad  harvest.  Scarcity  was  followed  \k  a 
terrible  pauperization  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  amount  of  the 
poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent ;  and  with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed 
its  inevitable  result,  the  increase  of  crime. 

The  sense  both  of  national  glor>-  and  of  national  suffering  told. 
however  feebly,  on  the  course  of  politics  at  home.  Under  the  Perceval 
Ministry  a  blind  opposition  had  been  offered  by  the  Government  ic 
cvcr>'  project  of  change  or  reform  :  but  the  terror-struck  reacion 
against  the  French  Revolution  which  this  opposition  strove  to  perpetuate 
was  even  then  passing  away.  The  publication  of  the  KdinbuTgh 
Keincw  in  1802  by  a  knot  of  young  lawyers  at  Edinburgh,  (Brougham. 
Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  Mackintosh,)  marked  the  revival  of  the  policy  ot 
constitutional  and  administrative  progress  which  had  been  reluctantir 
abandoned  by  William  Pitt  Jeremy  Bentham  gave  a  new  vigour  to 
political  speculation  by  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Utihty,  and 
his  definition  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  the 
aim  of  political  action.  In  1^09  Sir  Francis  Burdett  revived  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Refonn.  Only  fifteen  members  supportt^ 
his  motion  ;  and  a  rc(ercnce  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  apamphle: 
which  he  subsequently  published,  as  **  a  part  of  our  fellow-subjects 
collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe ''was 
met  by  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  proro- 
gation of  the  Parliament.  A  far  greater  effect  was  produced  b>-  the 
perseverance  with  which  Canning  pressed  year  by  year  the  question  cf 
Catholic  Emancipation.  So  long  as  Perceval  lived  both  efforts  at 
Reform  were  equally  vain  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
power  the  advancing  strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  thcnation 
was  felt  by  the  policy  of  **  moderate  concession  *' which  was  adopted  br 
the  new  Ministry.  Catholic  Emancipation  became  an  open  question 
in  the  Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  1812  by  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  still  rejected  by  the  Lords 

From  this  moment,  however,  all  questions  of  home  politics  wereagaii 
thrown  into  the  back;;round  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  war.  In 
spite  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  Napoleon  made  to  repair  the  \asid 
the  Grand  Army,  the  spell  which  he  had  cast  over  Europe  was  bnto 
by  the  retreat  from  Moscow.     Prussia  rose  against  him  as  the  Russian 
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_,,  irmy  advanced  across  the  Niemen,  and  the  French  were  at  once] 
— ,  thro\m  back  on  the  Elbe.  In  May  1813  Welhngton  ^ain  left 
-2  Portugal  with  an  army  which  had  now  risen  to  ninety  thousand  men  \  I 
^  and  overtaking  the  French  forces  in  retreat  at  Vittoria  inflicted  on 
^  them  a  defeat  (June  ai]  which  drove  them  in  utter  rout  across  the  1 
._^  Pyrenees.  Madrid  was  at  once  evacuated  ;  and  Clauiel  fell  back  from 
— .  Zaragoza  into  France.  The  victory  not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  iriva-  1 
.  ]  ders  \  it  restored  the  spirit  of  the  Allies  at  the  darkest  hour  of  their  new  | 
.  ;  fortunes.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  rose  to  its  height  in  his  last  cam-  j 
V,  paigns.    Wiih  a  fresh  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  whom  he  ' 

had  gathered  at  Mainz  he  marched  ou  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and 

_,  Prussia  in  May,  cleared  Saxony  by  a  victory  over  thern  at  Lutzcn,  and 
threw  them  back  on  the  Oder  by  a  fresh  victory  at,  Baulzen.  Dis- 
,  heartened  by  defeat,  and  by  the  neutral  attitude  which  Austria  still 
.,  preserved,  the  two  powers  consented  in  June  to  an  armistice,  and 
,  negotiated  for  peace  ;  but  the  loss  of  Spain  and  Wellington's  advance 
on  the  Pyrenees  gave  a  new  vigour  to  their  counsels.  The  close  of 
the  armistice  was  followed  by  the  union  of  Austria  with  the  Allied 
Powers  ;  and  a  terrible  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  in  October 
forced  the  French  army  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile  the  sieges 
of  San  Sebastian  and  of  Pampeluna,  with  the  obstinate  defence  of 
Marshal  Souk  in  the  Pyrenees,  held  Wellington  for  a  time  at  bay  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  October  that  a  victory  on  the  Uidassoa  enabled  him 
to  enter  France  and  to  force  Soult  from  his  entrenched  camp  before 
Bayonne.  But  the  war  was  now  hurrying  to  its  close.  On  the  last  day 
of  1813  the  allies  crossed  ihc  Rhine,  and  in  a  montha  third  of  France 
had  passed  without  opposition  into  their  hands.  Soult,  again  defeated 
by  Wellington  at  Orthez,  fell  back  on  Toulouse  :  and  Bordeaux,  then 
left  uncovered,  hardly  wailed  the  arrival  of  ihe  English  forces  to 
hoist  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the  lolh  of  April,  1S14, 
Welliogton  again  attacked  Soult  at  Toulouse  in  an  obstinate  and 
indecisive  engagement ;  but  though  neither  general  knew  it,  thp  war 
was  at  that  moment  at  an  end.  The  wonderful  struggle  which  Napoleon 
with  a  handful  of  men  had  maintained  for  two  months  against  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  Allies  closed  with  the  surrender  of  Paris  on  the 
31st  of  March  ;  and  the  submission  of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

England's  triumph  over  its  great  enemy  was  dashed  by  the  more 
doubtful  fortunes  of  the  struggle  which  Napoleon  had  kindled  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  declaration  of  war  by  America  in  June  iSi2seemed 
an  act  of  sheer  madness.  The  American  navy  consisted  of  a  few 
frigates  and  sloops  ;  its  army  was  a  mass  of  half-drilled  and  half- 
armed  recruits  ;  the  Stales  themselves  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  war  ;  and  Connecticut  wiih  Massachusetts  refused  to  send  either 
money  or  men.    Three  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Canada  during  the 
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summer  and  autumn  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But  these  failure 
were  more  than  redeemed  by  unexpected  successes  at  sea.  In  t« 
successive  engagements  between  English  and  American  frigates,  the 
former  were  forced  to  strike  their  flag.  The  effect  of  these  victono 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance  ;  for  they  were  the 
first  heavy  blows  which  had  been  dealt  at  England^s  supremacy  om 
the  seas.  In  1813  America  followed  up  its  naval  triumphs  bymort 
vigorous  efforts  on  land.  Its  forces  cleared  Lake  Ontario,  captured 
Toronto,  destroyed  the  British  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  and  maik 
themselves  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  An  attack  on  Lower  Canada, 
however,  was  successfully  beaten  back ;  and  a  fresh  advance  d 
the  British  and  Canadian  forces  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  agaa 
recovered  the  Upper  Province.  The  reverse  gave  fresh  strength 
to  the  party  in  the  United  States  which  had  throughout  been  opposed 
to  the  war,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  had  been  embittered  bytiK 
terrible  distress  brought  about  by  the  blockade  and  the  niin  ttf 
American  commerce.  Cries  of  secession  began  to  be  heard,  aad 
Massachusetts  took  the  bold  step  of  appointing  delegates  to  confer 
with  delegates  from  the  other  New  England  States  "  on  the  subject  rf 
their  grievances  and  common  concerns."  In  18 14,  however,  the  mr 
was  renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Upper  Canada  was  agaia 
invaded,  but  the  American  army,  after  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  oo 
the  British  forces  in  the  battle  ofChippewa  in  July,  was  itself  defeated 
a  few  weeks  after  in  an  equally  stubborn  engagement,  and  thrown  baci 
on  its  own  frontier.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  now  enabled  the  English 
Government  to  devote  its  whole  strength  to  the  struggle  with  anenenij 
which  it  had  at  last  ceased  to  despise.  General  Rose,  with  a  force I't 
four  thousand  men,  appeared  in  the  Potomac,  captured  Washinj»toc, 
and  before  evacuating  the  city  burnt  its  public  buildings  totheground. 
Few  more  shameful  acts  arc  recorded  in  our  history  ;  and  it  was  tk 
more  shameful  in  that  it  was  done  under  strict  orders  from  tfce 
Government  at  home.  The  raid  lipon  Washington,  however,  was  inlcfr 
ded  simply  to  strike  terror  into  the  American  people  ;  and  the  real  stress 
of  the  war  was  thrown  on  two  expeditions  whose  business  was  to  pene- 
trate into  the  States  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  Botb 
proved  utter  failures.  A  force  of  nine  thousand  Peninsular  vcteiaw 
which  marched  in  September  to  the  attack  of  Plattsburg  on  Laia 
Champlain  was  forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  flotilb 
which  accompanied  it.  A  second  force  under  General  Packenbasc 
appeared  in  December  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  attacked 
New  Orleans,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Jackson  with  the  lossoi 
half  its  numbers.  Peace,  however,  had  already  been  concluded.  The 
close  of  the  French  war  removed  the  causes  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
claims,  whether  of  the  English  or  of  the  Americans,  were  set  aside  in 
silence  in  the  new  treaty  of  1 814. 
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Th«  close  of  the  war  with  America  freed  England's  hands  at  a 
moment  when  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her  to  a 
new  and  tinal  struggle  with  France.  By  treaty  with  the  Allied  Powers 
Napoleon  had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  fiagment  of  his  former  empire 
—  the  island  of  Elba  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany  ;  and  from  Elba  he  had 
looked  on  at  the  quarrels  which  sprang  up  between  his  conquerors  as  , 
soon  as  they  gathered  at  Vienna  to  complete  the  settlement  of  Europe,  n 
The  most  formidable  of  these  quarrels  arose  from  the  claim  of  Prussia 
to  annex  Saxony  and  that  of  Russia  to  annex  Poland  ;  but  their  union 
for  this  purpose  was  met  by  a  counter- league  of  England  and  Austria 
with  their  old  enemy,  France,  whose  ambassador,  Talleyrand,  laboured 
vigorously  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue  by  force  of  arms.  At  the 
moment,  however,  when  a  war  between  the  two  leagues  seemed  close 
At  hand,  Napoleon  quitted  Elba,  landed  on  the  tst  March,  1S15,  on 
the  coast  rear  Cannes,  and,  followed  only  by  a  thousand  of  his 
guards,  marched  over  the  mountains  of  Dauphind  upon  Grenoble  and 
Lyons.  He  counted,  and  counted  justl]*,  on  the  indifference  of  the 
country  to  its  new  Bourbon  mlers,  on  the  longing  of  the  army  for 
a  fresh  struggle  which  should  restore  its  glory,  and  above  all  in  the 
spell  of  his  name  over  soldiers  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory. 
In  twenty  days  from.his  landing  he  reached  the  Tuileries  unopposed, 
while  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  fled  helplessly  to  Ghent.  But  whatever 
hopes  he  had  drawn  frwn  the  divisions  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at 
once  dispelled  by  their  resolute  action  on  the  news  of  his  descent  upon 
France.  Their  strife  was  hushed  and  their  old  union  restored  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  danger.  A  Declaration  adopted  instantly 
by  all  put  Napoleon  to  the  ban  of  Europe.  "  In  breaking  the  conven- 
tion which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Buonaparte  has 
destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his  political  existence  is  attached. 
By  reappearing  in  France  with  projects  of  trouble  and  overthrow  be 
has  not  less  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  made 
it  evident  in  the  face  of  the  universe  (hat  there  can  no  longer  be  either 
peace  or  truce  with  him.  The  Powers,  therefore,  declare  that  Buona- 
parte has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  that  as  the  general  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  world  he  is  aban- 
doned to  public  justice."  An  engagement  to  supply  a  million  of  men 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  a  recall  of  their  armies  to  tlie  Rhine, 
gave  practical  effect  to  the  words  of  (he  Allies.  England  furnished 
subsidies  to  the  amount  of  eleven  millions  to  support  these  enormous 
hosts,  and  hastened  to  place  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  best  troops  of  the  force  which  had  been  employed  in  the  Peninsula, 
however,  were  still  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  of  the  eighty  thousand 
men  who  gathered  round  Wellington  only  about  a  half  were  English- 
men, the  rest  principally  raw  levies  from  Belgium  and  Hanover.  The 
Duke's  plan  was  to  unite  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher  who  were  advancing  on  the  Lover 
Rhine,  and  to  enter  France  by  Mons  and  Namur  while  the  forces  <rf 
Austria  and  Russia  closed  in  upon  Paris  by  way  of  Belfort  and  ElsasL 
But  Napoleon  had  thrown  aside  all  thought  of  a  merely  defensive  war. 
By  amazing  efforts  he  had  raised  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  iih 

I  thousand  men  in  the  few  months  since  his  arrival  in  Paris  ;  and  in  the 
opening  of  June  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  cod- 

I  centrated  on  the  Sambre  at  Charleroi,  while  Wellington's  troops  suJl 
lay  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  from  Ath  to  Nivelks, 
and  Blucher's  on  that  of  the  Meuse  from  Nivelles  to  Liege.  Bodi  tix 
allied  armies  hastened  to  unite  at  Quatre  Bras  ;  but  their  junction  »% 
already  impossible.  Blucher  with  eighty  thousand  men  was  himsd^ 
attacked  on  the  i6th  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and  after  a  desperate  coo- 
test  driven  back  with  terrible  loss  upon  Wavre.  On  the  same  day  Ne> 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  an  equal  force  under  D'Erloo  ia 
reserve,  appeared  before  Quatre  Bras,  where  as  yet  only  ten  thousaivi 
English  and  the  same  force  of  Belgian  troops  had  been  abk  t-- 
asscmble.  The  Belgians  broke  before  the  charges  of  the  FrrDcli 
horse ;  but  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  English  infantry  gave  time 
for  Wellington  to  bring  up  corps  after  corps,  till  at  the  close  of  the  da} 
Ney  saw  himself  heavily  outnumbered,  and  withdrew  baffled  from  the 
field.  About  five  thousand  men  had  fallen  on  either  side  in  this  tiou 
engagement :  but  heavy  as  was  Wellington's  loss,  the  firmness  of  the 
English  army  had  already  done  much  to  foil  Napoleon's  effort  -J^ 
breaking  through  the  line  of  the  Allies.  Blucher's  retreat,  however, 
left  the  English  flank  uncovered  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  while  iIk 
Prussians  were  falling  back  on  Wavre,  Wellington  with  nearly  se>-en;y 
thousand  men— for  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand — withdrew  in  good 
order  upon  Waterloo,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  French  forces  under 
the  Emperor  himself.  Napoleon  had  detached  Marshal  Grouchy  will* 
thirty  thousand  men  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  beaten  Prussians, 
while  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men  he  resolved  to  bring  Welling- 
ton to  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  June  the  two  armies  faced 
one  another  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies. 
on  the  high  road  to  Brussels.  Napoleon's  one  fear  had  been  that  of 
a  continued  retreat  "  I  have  them  I "  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  English 
line  drawn  up  on  a  low  rise  of  ground  which  stretched  across  the  high 
road  from  the  chateau  of  Hougomont  on  its  right  to  the  farm  and 
straggling  village  of  La  Haye  Sainte  on  its  left.  He  had  somegrouDds 
for  his  confidence  of  success.  On  either  side  the  forces  numbered 
between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men :  but  the  French  wercsupeiior 
in  guns  and  cavalry,  and  a  large  part  of  Wellington's  force  con»sted 
of  Belgian  levies  who  broke  and  fled  at  the  outset  of  the  fight,  h. 
fierce  attack  upon  Hougomont  opened  the  battle  at  eleven ;  but  it  wi* 
not  till  mifMay  that  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  advanced  upon  the  cenirt 
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^^*ne.ir  La  Hayc  Sainic,  which  from  ihat  time  bore  ihe  main  brunt  of  the 

'■Kru^le.     Never  has  greater  courage,  whelher  of  attack  or  enduran< 
"'been  shown  on  any  field  than  was  shown  by   both   combatants 
-^Waterloo.    The  columns  of  D'Erlon,  repulsed  by  the  English  foot,  we 
^s-hurled  back  in  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  Scots  Greys;   but  the 
=  -viclorious  horsemen  were  crushed  in  their  turn  by  the  French  cu 
B^igiers,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
1  ==flung  itself  in  charge  after  charge  on  the  English  front,  carrying  the 
t   ;  English  guns  and  sweeping  with  desperate  bravery  round  the  unbroken 
":s.  squares  whose  fire  thinned  their  ranks.     With  almost  equal  bravery 
jr^tfae  French  columns  of  the  centre  again  advanced,  wrested  at  last  the 
'afjtmi  of  La  Hayc  Saintefrom  their  opponents,  and  pushed  on  vigorously 
:7  though  in  vain  under  Ney  against  the  troops  in  its  rear.     Terrible  as 
Sri  ^as  the  English  loss — and  many  of  his  regiments  were  reduced  to  a 
,1  xnere  handful  of  men — Wellington  stubbornly  held  his  ground  while 
i:.Uie  Prussians,  advancing,  aa  they  promised,  from  Wavre  through  deep 
;   and  miry  forest  roads,  were  slowly  gathering  to  his  support,  disregard- 
;    ing  the  attack  on  their  rear  by  which  Grouchy  strove  to  hold  them 
;    back  from  the  field.    At  half-past  four  their  advanced  guard  deployed 
MX.  last  from  (he  woods  ;  but  the  main  body  was  still  far  behind,  and 
Ij&poleon  was  still  able  to  hold   his  ground   against  them   (ill  their 
increasing  masses  forced  him  to  stake  all  on  a  desperate  ciTort  against 
the  English  front     The  Imperial  Guard — his  only  reserve,  and  which 
liad  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  battle — was  drawn  up  at  seven  in 
tHTO  huge  columns  of  attack.     I'he  first,  with  Ney  himself  at  its  head, 
swept  all  before  it  as  it  mounted  the  rise  beside  La  Haye  Sainte,  on 
which  the  thin  English  line  still  held  its  ground,  and  all  but  touched 
the  English  front  when  its  mass,  torn  by  the  terrible  fire  of  musketry 
with  which  it  was  received,  gave  way  before  a  charge  from  the  English 
Guards.     The  second,  three  thousand  strong,  advanced  with  the  same 
courage  over  the  slope  near  Hougomont,  only  to  be  shattered  and 
repulsed  in  the  same  way.     At  the  moment  when  these  masses,  shattered 
but  stilt  unconquered,  fell  slowly  and  do^edly  back  down  the  fatal 
rise,  the   Prussians  poshed   forward   some  forty  thousand  strong  on 
Napoleon's  right,  their  guns  swept  the  road  to  Charleroi,  and  Welling- 
ton seized  the  moment  for  a  general  advance.    From  that  moment  all 
was  lost.     Only  the  Old  Guard  stood  firm  in  the  wreck  of  the  French 
army  ;  and  nothing  but  night  and  exhaustion  checked  the  English  in 
^heir  pursuit  of  the  broken  masses  who  hurried  firom  the  field.    TTic 
Prussian  horse  continued  the  chase  through  the  night,  and  only  forty 
thousand  Frenchmen  with  some  thirty  gUDS  recrossed  the  Sombre. 
Napoleon  himself  fled  hurriedly  to  Paris,  and  his  second  abdication 
was  followed  by  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  English  and   Prussian 
minies  into  the  French  capital. 
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With  the  victory  of  Waterloo  we  reach  a  lime  within  the  ir 
some  now  living,  and  the  opening  of  a  period  of  our  his 
greatest  indeed  of  all  in  real  importance  and  interest,  but 
too  near  to  us  as  yet  to  admit  of  a  cool  and  purely 
treatment  In  a  work  such  as  the  present  at  any  rate  it  will 
able  to  limit  ourselves  from  this  point  to  a  brief  summary  of 
noteworthy  events  which  have  occurred  in  our  political  hist 
1815. 

The  peace  which  closed  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  le 
feverish  and  exhausted.  Of  her  conquests  at  sea  she  retaj 
Maltaj  (whose  former  possessors,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  h; 
to  exist,)  the  Dutch  colonics  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Go 
the  French  colony  of  Mauritius,  and  a  few  West  India  isla; 
the  other  hand  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxation  and  of 
which  now  reached  eight  hundred  millions,  was  embittere 
general  distress  of  the  country.  The  rapid  development  ol 
industry  for  a  time  ran  ahead  of  the  world's  demands  ;  the  no 
home  and  abroad  were  glutted  with  unsaleable  goods,  and  r 
manuiactories  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  scarcity  cau 
series  of  bad  harvests  was  intensified  by  the  selfish  legislatii 
landowners  in  Parliament.  Conscious  that  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  was  merely  factitious,  and  rested  on  the  high  prio 
produced  by  the  war,  they  prohibited  by  an  Act  passed  in 
introduction  of  foreign  com  till  wheat  had  reached  famin 
Society,  too,  was  disturbed  by  the  great  changes  of  employ n: 
sequent  on  a  sudden  return  to  peace  after  twenty  years  of 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  immense  forces  employed  at  sea  and 
The  movement  against  machinery  which  had  been  put  dowi 
revived  in  the  formidable  riots  of  the  Luddites,  and  the  distre 
rural  poor  brought  about  a  rapid  increase  of  crime.  Th 
opposition  too  of  the  Administration,  in  which  Lord  Cast 
influence  was  now  supreme,  to  any  project  of  political  progres 
a  dangerous  irritation  which  brought  to  the  front  men  whose 
of  a  "  radical  reform  "  in  English  institutions  won  them  the 
Radicals,  and  drove  more  violent  agitators  into  treasonable  dis 
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ri.d  silly  plots.  In  1819  the  breaking  up  by  military  force  of  a  meeting 
L  Manchester,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  reform  in 
srliament,  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  Government.;  and  a 
l>ot  of  some  desperate  men  with  Arthur  Thistlewood  at  their  head  for 
:^e  assassination  of  the  whole  Ministry,  which  is  known  as  the  Cato- 
»treet  Conspiracy  (i82o\  threw  light  on  the  violent  temper  which  was 
pringing  up  among  its  more  extreme  opponents.  The  death  of 
George  the  Third  in  1820,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  the  Prince 
Regent  as  George  the  Fourth,  only  added  to  the  general  disturbance 
►f  men's  minds.  The  new  King  had  long  since  forsaken  his  wife  and 
privately  charged  her  with  infidelity  ;  his  first  act  on  mounting  the 
hrone  was  to  renew  his  accusations  against  her,  and  to  lay  before 
Parliament  a  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage  with  him.  The 
>ublic  agitation  which  followed  on  this  step  at  last  forced  the  Ministry 
o  abandon  the  bill,  but  the  shame  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
inpopularity  of  the  King  increased  the  general  discontent  of  the 
rountry. 

The  real  danger  to  public  order,  however,  lay  only  in  the  blind  oppo- 
iition  to  all  political  change  wh;ch  confused  wise  and  moderate  projects 
>f  reform  with  projects  of  revolution ;  and  in  1822  the  suicide  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  now  become  Marquis  of  Londondcrr>', 
uid  to  whom  this  opposition  was  mainly  due,  put  an  end  to  the 
policy  of  mere  resistance.  Camiing  became  Foreign  Secretary  in 
3astlereagh's  place,  and  with  Canning  returned  the  earlier  andprogres- 
jive  policy  of  William  Pitt.  Abroad,  his  first  act  was  to  break  with 
the  *'  Holy  Alliance,"  as  it  called  itself,  which  the  continental  courts 
tiad  formed  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  for  the  repression  of 
revolutionary  or  liberal  movements  in  their  kingdoms,  and  whose 
despotic  policy  had  driven  Maples,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1820  into 
revolt.  Canning  asserted  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal 
aflfairs  of  foreign  states,  a  principle  he  enforced  by  sending  troops  in 
1826  to  defend  Portugal  from  Spanish  intervention,  while  he  recognized 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America  and  Mexico  as  indepen- 
dent states.  At  home  his  influence  was  seen  in  the  new  strength  gained 
by  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  the  passing  of  a  bill 
forgiving  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1825.  With  the  entry  of  his  friend  Mr,  Huskisson  into  office  in  1823 
began  a  commercial  policy  which  was  founded  on  a  conviction  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  freedom  of  trade,  and  which  brought  about 
at  a  later  time  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  new  drift  of  pubhc 
policy  produced  a  division  among  the  Ministers  which  showed  itself 
openly  at  Lord  Liverpool's  death  in  1827.  Canning  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
ICldon,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under  him  ; 
and  four  months  after  the  formation  of  Canning's  Ministry  it  was 
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KnuMiUE.   I  the  public  conscience  was  wounded  by  a  war  \^th   China  in  1S5 
on  its  refusal  to  allow  the  smuggling  of  opium  into   its  dominioni 
A  nidre  terrible  blow  was  given  to  the  Ministry  by  events  in  Im^. 
where  the  occupation  of  Cabul  in  1839  ended  two  years  later  ini 
general  revolt  of  the  Affghans  and  in  the  loss  of  a  British  army  inihf 
Khyber  Pass.    The  strength  of  the  Government  was  restored  faratinu 
by  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth  in  1837  and  the  accession  of  Victoht 
I  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent.     With  the  zccessia 
of  Queen  Victoria  ended  the  union  of  England  and  Hanover  under tfct 
same  sovereigns,  the  latter  state  passing  to  the  next  male  heir,  Enws. 
j  Duke  of  Cumberland.     But  the  Whig  hold  on  the  House  of  Commow 
passcdstcndily  away,  and  a  general  election  in  1841  gave  their  opponcnu, 
who   now   took  the  name  of  Conservatives,  a  majority   of  nearly  a 
hundred  members.     The  general  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  PceL  wbc 
i  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministr)-  which  followed  that  of  Lc-ni 
I  Melbourne,  enabled  him  to  deal  vigorously  with  two  of  the  difiicube 
I  which  had  most  hamf>ered  his    predecessors.     The    disorder  of  the 
public  finances  was  repaired  by  the  repeal  of  a  host  of  oppressive  and 
useless  duties  and  by  the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax.     In  Ireland 
j  O'Connell  was  charged  with  sedition  and  convicted,  and  though  sob- 
;  sequently  released  from  prison  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, his 
intlucnce  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.     Peace  was 
made  with  China  by  a  treaty  which  threw  open  some  of  its  ports  to 
i  traders  of  all  nations  ;  and  in  India  the  disaster  of  Cabul  was  avenged 
i  by  an  exi>cdition  under  C.cncrs!  Pollock  which  penetrated  victoriousJf 
to  the  capital  of  that  countn'  in   1842.     The  shock,  however,  to  the 
English  power  brought  about  fresh  struggles  for  supremacy  with  the 
natives,  and  especially  with  the  Sikhs,  who  were  crushed  for  the  tiine 
in  three  great   battles  at  Moodkee,  Fcrozeshah,  and  Sobraon  (184) 
and  1846)  and  the  province  of  Scindc  annexed  to  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

Successful  as  it  proved  itself  abroad,  the  Conservative  Govcniinwt 
encountered  unexpected  difficulties  at  home.  From  the  enactment  « 
the  Corn  Laws  in  181 5  a  dispute  had  constantly  gone  on  between  tho«« 
who  advocated  these  and  similar  measures  as  a  protection  to  taovt 
industry  and  those  who,  viewing  them  as  simply  lajring  a  tax  00  the 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  claimed  entire  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  world.  In  1839  an  Anti-Corn- Law  League  had 
been  formed  to  enforce  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade: 
and  it  was  in  great  measure  the  alarm  of  the  farmers  and  landowncn 
at  its  acti(»n  which  had  induced  them  to  give  so  vigorous  a  support  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  though  Peel  entered  ofHce  pledged  to  prutectiiT 
measures,  his  own  mind  was  slowly  veering  round  to  a  conviction  d 
their  inexpediency  ;  and  in  1S46  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
and  of  the  harvest  in  England  forced  him  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the 
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if  the  Com  Laws.  The  bill  passed,  but  the  resentment  of  his  \ 
xty  soon  drove  him  from  office  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
linistry  under  Lord  John  Russell  which  remained  In  power  till 
The  first  work  of  this  Ministry  was  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
de  into  every  department  of  British  commerce  ;  and  from  that 
this  the  maxim  of  the  League,  to  "  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
in  the  dearest,"  has  been  accepted  as  the  law  of  our  commercial 
Other  events  were  few.  The  general  overthrow  of  the  con- 
monarchs  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  found  faint  Echoes  in 
rising  in  Ireland  under  Smith  O'Brien  which  was  easily  sup- 
by  a  few  policemen,  and  in  a  demonstration  of  the  Chartists 
Ion  which  passed  oif  without  further  disturbance.  A  fresh  war 
le  Sikhs  in  1848  was  closed  by  the  victory  of  Goojerat  and  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub. 

ong  peace  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  European  ] 
since  the  treaties  of  1815  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  iSji 
listiy  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  displaced  by  a  short  return  of 
nservatives  to  power  under  Lord  Derby ;  but  a  union  of  the 
with  the  Free  Trade  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  restored  ihem 
;  in  the  beginning  of  1853.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  head  of  the  new 
itration,  was  at  once  compelled  to  resist  the  attempts  of  Russia 
:  on  Turkey  a  humiliating  treaty ;  and  in  1854  England  allied 
with  Louis  Napoleon,  whohad  declared  himself  Emperor  of 
nch,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  a 
1  army.  The  army  was  withdrawn  ;  but  in  September  the  allied 
nded  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  after  a  victory  at  the 
Lima  undertook  the  siege  of  SebastopoL  The  garrison  however 
oved  as  strong  as  the  be»egers,  and  as  fresh  Russian  forces 
1  the  Crimea  the  Allies  found  themselves  besieged  in  their  turn, 
ick  on  the  English  position  at  -Inkennann  on  November  the  sth 
lulsed  with  the  aid  of  a  French  division  ;  but  winter  proved 
irrible  than  the  Russian  sword,  and  the  English  force  wasted 
viih  cold  or  disease.  The  public  indignation  at  its  sufferings 
the  Aberdeen  Ministry  from  office  in  the  opening  of  1855 ;  and 
*aImerston  became  Premier  with  a  Ministry  which  included 
lembers  of  the  last  administration  who  were  held  to  be  most  in 
.  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year 
lies  at  last  became  masters  of  Sebastopol  in  September,  and 
,  spent  with  the  strife,  consented  in  1856  to  the  Peace  of  Pans. 
ilitary  reputation  of  England  had  fallen  low  during  the  struggle, 
this  cause  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in  Bengal,  which 
'  followed  in  1857,  may  partly  be  attributed.  Russian  intrigues, 
n  fanaticism,  resentment  at  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of 
by  Lord  D^ousie,  and  a  fanatical  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
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Hindoos  that  the  English  Government  had  resolved  to  make  tha 
Christians  by  forcing  them  to  lose  their  caste,  have  all  been  assigned  s 
causes  of  an  outbreak  which  still  remains  mysterious.  A  mutim-  at 
Mcerut  in  May  1857  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Delhi  where  tk 
native  king  was  enthroned  as  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  by  a  fttsi 
mutiny  and  massacre  of  the  Europeans  at  Cawnpore,  by  the  rising  i. 
Oude  and  the  siege  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  The  number  « 
English  troops  in  India  was  small,  and  for  the  moment  all  Eastenao! 
Central  Hindostan  seemed  lost ;  but  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjsi 
remained  untouched,  and  the  English  in  Bengal  and  Onde  not  onJyiidB 
their  ground  but  marched  upon  Delhi,  and  in  September  took  the  tsn 
by  storm.  Two  months  later  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir 
Cblin  Campbell  relieved  Lucknow,  which  had  been  saved  till  nov  bf 
the  heroic  advance  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  with  a  handful  of  troopSi 
and  cleared  Oude  of  the  mutineers.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  w 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  government  of  India,  which  was  transftnd 
in  i8$8  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown  ;  the  Queen  being  fonntf 
proclaimed  its  sovereign,  and  the  Govcmor^General  becoming  b 
Viceroy. 

The  credit  which  Lord  Palmerston  won  during  the  struggle  witk  ^T 
Russia  and  the  Sepoys  was  shaken  by  his  conduct  in  proposing  it 
alteration  in-  the  law  respecting  conspiracies  in  1858,  in  consequeoce 
of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  the  Third  which  was  bdk^ied 
to  have  originated  on  English  ground.  The  violent  language  of  tk 
French  army  brought  about  a  movement  for  the  enlistment  of  a  VoIdb* 
teer  force,  which  soon  reached  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  met; 
and  so  great  was  the  irritation  it  caused  that  the  bill,  which  was  thongbt 
to  have  been  introduced  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  France,  w 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Derby  again  beca»e 
Prime  Minister  for  a  few  months;  but  a  freshr election  in  i859broogi< 
back  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  Ministry  lasted  till  his  death  in  1% 
At  home  his  policy  was  one  of  pure  inaction ;  and  his  whole  eneiy 
was  directed  to  the  preservation  of  English  neutrality  in  five  gitit 
strifes  which  distracted  not  only  Europe  but  the  New  World,  a  var 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1859  which  ended  in  the  cieatioB  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  civil  war  in  America  which  began  with  (be 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861  and  ended  four  years  bt)^ 
in  their  subjugation,  an  insurrection  of  Poland  in  1863,  an  atudc 
of  France  upon  Mexico,  and  of  Austria  and  Prussia  upon  Deninv)^ 
in  1864.  The  American  war,  by  its  interference  with  the  supply  of 
cotton,  reduced  Lancashire  to  distress ;  while  the  fitting  out  of  piratical 
cruisers  in  English  harbours  in  the  name  of  the  Southern  Confederaiioa 
gave  America  just  grounds  for  an  irritation  which  was  only  allayed  it 
a  far  later  time.    Peace,  however,  was  successfully  preserved  \  and  cte 
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.  policy  of  non-intervention  was  pnrsued  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death 
^"by  his  successor,  Lord  Russell,  who  remained  neutral  during  the  brief 
'but  decisive  conflict  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  lS66  which  trans- 
*|ferred  to  the  former  the  headship  of  Germany. 

*     With    Lord  Palmerston,   however,    passed    away    the   policy   of    , 
"Apolitical  Inaction  which  distinguished  his  rule.    Lord  Russell  had  long 
^*triven  to  bring  about  a  further  reform  of  Parliament;  and  in  1866 
)':  he  laid  a  bill  for  that  purpose  before  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
■^  rejection  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.    Lord  Derby, 
'  who  again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the 
'  House   of   Commons,   found   himself  however   driven   to   introduce 
'  in   1867  a  Reform  Bill  of  a  far  more  sweeping  character  than  thai 
;  -which  had  failed  in  Lord  Russell's  hands.    By  this  measure,  which 
passed  in  August  1867,  the  borough  franchise  was  extended  to  all  rate- 
payers, as  well  as  to  lodgers  occupying  rooms  of  the  annual  value  of 
;£io;  the  county  franchise  was  reducwl  to  ^[3,  thirty-three  members 
were  withdrawn  from   English  boroughs,  twenty-five  of  whom  were 
transferred  to  English  counties,  and  the  rest  assigned  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.    Lai^  numbers  of  the  working  classes  were  thus  added  to 
the  constituencies ;  and  the  indirect  effect  of  this  great  measure  was 
at  once  seen  in  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  Parliament  which  assembled 
after  the  new  elections  in  1868.    Mr.^Disraeli,  who  had  become  Prime 
Minister  on  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Derby,  retired  quietly  on  finding 
that  a  Liberal  majority  of  over  one  hundred  members  had  been  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  andhisplace  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  which  for  the  first  time  included  every  section 
of  the   Liberal  party.     A  succession  of  great  measures  proved   the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  new  administration.     Its  first  work  was 
with  Ireland,  whose  chronic  discontent  it  endeavoured  to  remove  by 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
1869,  and  by  a  Land  Bill  which  established  a  sort  of  tenant-right  in 
every  part  of  the  country  in  1870.     The  claims  of  the  Nonconformists 
were  met  in  1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church-rates,  and  in 
1871  by  the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests  for  admission  to  offices  or 
degrees  in  the  Universities.    Important  reforms  were  undertaken  in 
the  management  of  the  navy  ;  and  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorganization 
of  the  anny  was  carried  into  effect  after  the  system  of  promotion  to 
its  command   by  purchase  had  been  put  an   end   to.     In   1S70  the 
question  of  national  education  was  furthered  by  a  bill  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  School  Boards  in  every  district,  and  for  their 
support  by  means  of  local  rates.     In  1871  a  fresh  step  in  Parliamentary 
reform  was  made  by  the  passing  of  a  measure  which  enabled  the 
votes  of  electors  to  be  given  in  secret  by  means  of  the  ballot.    The 
greatness  and  rapidity  of  these  changes,  however,  produced  so  rapid  » 
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reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  constituencies  that  on  the  failure  • 
attempt  to  pass  a  bill  for  organizing  the  higher  education  of  In 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself  forced  in  1874  ^^  consult  public  o) 
by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  the  return  of  a  Consei 
majority  of  nearly  seventy  members  was  necessarily  followed  1 
retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  becoming  First  Mi 
of  the  Crown. 
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90  of  Fltury,  in  Englm],  M 
-    ■-■-"-^—  •-^.  iiHolemnce,  4H 

iLtended  by  EagluhiiK 
amcDt ;  nr  Sutulo 


>iDby,  G«iKi 


Adtlenl,  of 

Adjuiuon.  coondl  of,  S4S 
Allred  ;  trr  JEitttd 
.^llgar,  Eul  Bl  M«ai,  uilg  <^,  6 
X,\irr6.  coma  to  Ihc  IhroH,  44 
drives  back  ibe  Dana,  44,  49 

hit  JLUnrr  workf  47,  48 
rvying*  af,  compiLcd  in  Henry 

.■Flb,'a*Mdcrof°ht  J^iBh  >d  '  " 


.l^ihclllied,  .^IFred'i  dughtEt,  m 
Ijdy  oAleici.,  ss 


i,    the    Unready}    buyi    [ 
CO  from  EngUmd  u  Norma 


AlhtLlluTlh. 
£llitlwo)d.  hu  icDon  ai  . 

.Etheiwufi  kii.^  of  WeK 


WcM  Willed  ji 


Aii-li-dupcne, 


cllc,  pca«  of,  796 
SuphcB    of,    uuun 


Albi^nuH,  143,  144 

Alcwmo  or  AEcuid,  u  u  BuUiority,  33 

biiuHluiccto  Bsle,  3B 

■TvftB  w  between  O^  and  Cliuieis  41 
AldfitA,  furrmdeRd  by  Diihteni-aildt  03 
Altnndcr,  Pint  ot  Kunim,  nlUei  binueir  wbli 

NflpoLeon,  tu 
AtTune  buildi  Si.  Git^t  In  twelfth  cnlun',  V 
Allea  driven  from  OiTonl  by  EKmbeth,  400 
AUeyne,  aulhotof  "  Alarm  to  the  UaainveTted»" 

-.  „  ,..,.. ,  la  Temrle.  Sir  Wil 

the  itrolt  Bgiunsli  404 
mericjt,  discovery  of,  igy 
(Uoued  Sbh  oOifae  oT  73!!— 74a 
■tiinuSe  of  Geofie  the  Third  to^i^udi,  7^. 
7S3i   tt*  alio  Hbbchufetci,  Vbgiua, 
BasbHi.  Wubingtoa 

Deckniion  of  Independence,  ifi 

EBitlon  of  ict  JBdepenaeiica,  76* 


rffi,T6l763 
cewtth  Frwice,  7 


Andendd,  neee  of,  10 
Andrewei,  Uihap,  hii 

the  Fifit,  4B9 
Andredtwold.  lo 

Duiiih  potition  therv.  40 
ApEleicy,  conquered  by  Euvioe, 
Argod,  ihe  Iuh  or,  Itt  chaiwiter,  m 
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Kaatty  influence  on  her  of  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  see  Marlborough,  Duchess  of 
recalleaby  William,  690 
her  accession  and  policy^  te),  691 
her  assent  to  the  Act  <m  Union  with  Scot- 

landt6^ 
her  Toryism,  6d8 

Anselm,  becomes  Frior  of  Bee,  69 
his  worica,  to 

made  ArdiDishop  of  Canterbur9%  86 
lus  strugg^le  afcainst  William  Rutus,  87 
his  share  m  the  marriage  of  Henry,  88 
his  recall  by  Henry,  88  ' 

supports  Henry  ajponst  Robert,  9a 
hu  efiect  on  our  meratnre,  1x3 

Archery,  English,  Edward  the  Fuse's  use  of  it. 

»77 
Architecture,  fanpulae  given  to,  by  the  Jears,  83 
Arcot,  defence  of,  734 

Aigyle,  Eari  of,  his  relations  with  Charles  the 
First,  5*4 
lus  struggle  with  Montrose,  540,  541 
his  reception  of  Cromweil,  563 
his  execution,  6x9 
Argyle,  Earl  of,  in  James  the  Second's  time,  his 
condemnation,  649 
his  insurrection,  650 
his  execution,  V>.  ^ 
Arkwrigfat,  his  invention  of  ^Mnniog-machioe, 

its  effects,  8oc 

Aiiotta,  William  the  Conqueror's  mother,  71 

Arlington,  Lord,  his  dislike  of  France,  623 
ms  part  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  604 
his  share  in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  695 
his  advice  about  the  Test  Act,  607 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  struggle  with,  409—4x9 
a  new  one  threatened  by  Phil^>,  430 

Armagh,  University  of,  ax 

Army  plot  to  finee  Stranbrd,  539 

Amoia,  General,  his  attack  on  Canada,  755, 
756 

Arthur,    of    Brittany,    taken    prisoner    and 
murdered  by  John,  xxi 

Arthur,  of  England,  "  dreams  o^**  a  1 


romance, 


"5 


his  tomb  ;  see  Glastonbury 
romances  abouL  1x5 
Ascham,  his  view  of  the  effect  of  Italian  litera- 
ture on  England  ^qx 
Ascne,  Anne,  burnt,  340 
Ashley,  Lord,  opposes  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
609 
defends  Charles's  proposal  to  dispense  with 

it,  61  x 
opposes  the  Five  Mile  Act,  629 
his  dislike  of  France,  and  support  of  Pro- 
testantism, 693 
his  attitude  towards  Holland,  695 ;  ue  also 
Cooper,  Shaftesbury 
Asser,  the  friend  of  Alfred,  48 
Assice  of  Clarendon ;  see  Clarendon 
Assise  of  Arms,  106 
Astley,  Sir  Jacob,  his  view  of  the  battle  of 

Stow,  541,  54a 
Athelney,  Alfred  at,  4^ 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his  removal 

from  his  bishopric,  709 
Aubrey,  his  account  of  Hoboes,  609 
Augsfa^irg,  peace  of,  669 


Augustinej  mission  of,  xy 
lands  m  Kent,  17 
his  work,  x8 

Bacon,  Roger,  studied  under  Rabbis,  I 
his  story,  X33,  135 
his  "Opus  Majus,"  i.-^,  X36 
his  death  and  subsequent  ^axi»e,  136 
why  allowed  books,  z^ 
his  rank  as  a  schoolman,  X47 

Bacon  Francis,  hU  view  of  the  friars  t' 
a  tyi>e  of  the  new  Uteratxire,  399,  4 
his  view  of  eodeaiasfScal  policy.  40 
his  opinion  of  the  Brownasis,  542.  5 
his  career,  591.  597 

Badbie,  John,  burnt  as  a  heretic.  959 

Baoda,  his  stmy  of  the  Frisian  sla\-e-de: 
effect  of  hu  Latin  History,  x8 
his  story  of  the  apaxrow,  90 
its  significance,  ay 
his  career,  36U  37 
account  of  his  Ecdesiasiical  Histi 

his  death,  38 

hjs  letter  to  Ardbhishop  Hcgberfat, 

his  history  translated  by  £w^.  4^ 
rediscovered  by  Layaxnoo,  117 
Baffdad,  knowledge  brought  frwu,  xa3 
Balij  John.  233.  243.  944 
Balliol,  John,  x8a — X84 

Edward,  207,  909 
Baltimore,  Lord,  colonises  &laryland,  4> 
Bamborough,  Penda's  attack  on,  23 
Bancroft,  Archbishop,  his  suppresson 

vinism,  458 
Bansor,  massacre  of  the  monks  of,  is 
Bank  of  England  :  sem  Montague 
Bannockbum ;  see  Battles 
Baptists,  rise  of,  543 
Barebones  Parliamoit,  565 — 567 
Barlow  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  34 
Baronius,  469 
Barons.gTeater  and  lesser,  x68 

theii  power  after  the  atnigg^  with 
thellurd,  X95 — 197 
Barrow,  his  influence  on  Newton,  599 
Batholoraew's  Day,  St.,  in  1660,  603;  i 

St.  Barthokunew 
Bastwick,  the  Puritan,  519 
liattle  Abbey,  76,  88 
Battles,  AboiUur,  794 

Aclea,  43 

Agincourt,  961.  969 

Assandun,  61 

Assaye,  796 

Athenry,  434 


Austerutz, 
Aylesford,  o,  y 
Badon  (MountX  xx 


sfg 


Bannodcbura,  906 
Barbury  Hill,  14 
Bamet,  281 
Bensin^on,  40 
Blenheim,  693 
Borodino,  804 
Bouvines,  i9t.  xa9 
Boyne,  676,  677 
Bradford.  32 
Brunanburgh,  51 
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k.       «~rf 

Bu.1         «/W«rf 

Biwkn't  HiU,  755 

QutbK.  73T 

RjHlsch,  7J» 

sax'.;" 

srrS'"" 

ChuOBUth,,} 

I^SiSU" 

ist— -r 

g^^^res 

Solw»y  Moor,  371,  3tJ 

St.  Albiuis  ,76-^8 

Sm^ng..fli 

s!!^iSi.«,  j6..  tW 

TmUnn,eDi 

^J^l^  >  J4 

Tom.V«Jil^'BM 

F<akM.  .86 

Toukn.A 

Flmn».T»4 

TocloBi^te, 

FloddtD,  J7.,  Ml 

Towton,>79 

F«i«i»y.«3,  r-. 
Fiitmc.  d-Onoro,  8tn 

aKiS',^' 

Halidon  Hi)],  104 

V*lBy,  781 

HaS^  •>"'  *"' 

?sfr-,2 

Vintgar  Hill,  786 

^nori^fc,^ 

Haouldon  Hilt,  yii,  373 

wS^fViS 

Jtmappn.  Tfi' 

j™.79« 

1l,M  !..«.  7M 

Wi«»mi;  »  ' 

kssr-*" 

Worccncr.  561 

Butcr.  Ricluid,  hit  cMimw  of  Cromwill'i 

f-.?=iif„,„ 

^T^.^::^r'YS^  o™™... 

L.ip"g.  ft>7 

.s»° 

L<;»..S. 

«n 

»i.^£.fE*D'iu»»..,i«,* 

MirigdlB^  316 

Muuon  Moor,  53J 

Biyeux,  None  baguge  nmaiu  al,  « 

Mhldin,  JM^ 

Mount  BadOD  ^  M  Won  (McunO 

orKcn>Tll..3i^>67 

NiiMb)',  MO,  H' 

B«kti:«*B.kei 

NevlLli'.  Cro«,  MX,  37" 

B«]c,Ih.V«.cnbk  ;MBcda 

Bedford,  Duke  of.  in  Hexry  th.  K«).V  ilme. 

NiJt,  the,  tM 

ellHt  of  hli  deallL  >«7^ 

ta.^ 

Onhci,  (07 

BedfiHd.  Lad.   in   Oiaria  th>  Fbn'i  tin. 

0<f«^,  3D 

Bedranl,"^^  of,  itTGHrip  £e^{i»)'>  line. 

SftSSjh'V.,, 

Poiden,  a>~n4 

Bedto^ui  UHHuce  to  Oactel  6^  '" 

TIniui.  tatt  Englidi  Aithbinhop  o[  Cui- 

PracoB  P^uu,  7., 
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influenced  by  the  Cistercuuis,  9a 

his  relation*  with  TheobulU,  99 

his  education,  100 

invito  Henry  the  Second  to  England,  id 

fights  in  France,  Z02 

his  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  103 

his  struggle  with  Henry,  103 — 105 

his  death,  xo^ 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  46a 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  X14 
Benedict,  Biscop,  his  abbey  at  Jarrow,  30 

his  journeys,  id. 
Benfleet,  Danish  camp  at,  49 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  creed,  806 
Benoit  de  saint  Maur  as  an  authority,  70 
Beomred,  set  up  by  Offa  in  Wessex,  41 
Beomwulf,  his  struggles  and  death,  41 
Bercta.  her  marriage  with  iEthelberht,  17 
Berkley,  Judge,  his    opinion  on   Hampden's 

case,  514 
Bemicia,  kingdom  of,  15,  t6 
Bertrand  de  Bom  leads  an  insurrection  against 

Richard  the  First,  1 09 
Berwick,  Edward  the  First's  attack  on,  184 

cause  of  its  peculiar  position,  209 

pacification  of,  516 
Bessm,  the,  ravaged  by  the  French,  73 
Beverley,  Alfred  of,  his  history,  1 15 
Bigod,  Earl,  threatened  by  Henry  the  Third, 

Bigod,  Earl  Roger,  opposes  Edward  the  First, 
300 

Bill  of  Rights :  x/r  Statutes 

Uirinus,  a  missionary  in  Wessex,  aa 

Biscop,  Benedict,  his  career,  a8 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  657 
its  effect,  663  ;  .w  Sancroft.  Jefferys,  &c. 

Blade  Death,  the,  its  effects.  341,  343 

Blake.  Admiral.  558,  56a,  563,  576 
his  body  taken  from  the  grave,  608 

Blanchard,  a  French  patriot,  a63 

Blood-bond,  the,  in  early  England,  3 

Blount,  Francis,  at  Edward  the  Second's  de- 
position, ao4 

Blucher,  General,  810 

Boccaccio,  opinion  held  of.  in  England,  391 

Boethius,  Consolations  of,  translated  by  /Llfred. 
48 

Bohemia.  James  ths   First's  policy   towards, 

„  ^     474.  475 

Bohun,    Humfrey  de,  opposes    Edward    the 
First,  aoo 

Boisil,  a  missionary,  77 

Boleyn,  Anne,   Henry's  passion  for  her,  331, 

.3«3 

his  indecent  conduct  about  her.  399 

her  coronation,  330 

her  execution,  348 

her  influence  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth, 
363 
Bolin^broke,  Lord,  comes  into  ofiice,  695 

dismissed  from  office,  698 

his  atucks  on  the  war  with  France,  699 

his  treaty  of  commerce,  703 

his  intrigues  with  the  Pretender,  id. 

his  policy,  704,  71a 
Bologna,  umversity  of,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, i»8,  iji 
Oooiiace,  the  missionary,  40 


Boniface  the  Eighth  fPope),  his  claims,  186 

his  Bull  Qericis  iJiicoa,  199 
Bonner,  Bishop,  his   character  and    peneca 
lion,  358,  359 

his  "  Six  Bibles,"  447,  448 
Boroughs,  representation  of,  171 — 173 

rise  of,  187 — 189 
Boston,  attacks  on  tea-ships  at,  753 
Bothwell,  his  character,  379,  380 
Rou vines  ;  set  Battles  ;  enects  of,  xaa.  133 
Boyle  invents  the  air-pump,  599 
"  Uo3rs,"  the  party  so-called,  7x4 
Boyne ;  see  Battles 
Bnidshaw,  John,  made  Judge  of  High  Cocn 

554 

sits  in  Parliament  of  1654,  56S 

his  body  taken  from  the  grave,  '608 
Bretigny,  treaty  of,  aa4 
Brigmim,  treaty  of,  183 
Britain,  Roman  conquest  of,  5 

effect  of  that  conquest  on,  6 

descent  of  the  northern  nattoos  on,  6^  7 

their  conquest  of  it,  8 — xa 
BritonSf  their  attempted  extermination,  9,  10 

thev  later  struggles,  t\ — 16 
Brittany,  conquest  of,  by  rule  of  Aojou,  96 
Brittany,  duke  of,  Arthur  :  see  Arthur 
Brooke,  Lord,  a  leader  of  the  Prcshytcriarv 

5^6 
Brougham,    Lord,    helps   to   edit   E^imhtr^^ 

Review,  806 
Browne,  ArchlMshop,  439 
Brownists,  the,  459,  s^a,  543 
Bruce,  Robert,  his  claims  on  Scotkmd,  183 

joins  the  English,  184 

struggles  for   indepuidence  of  Scodaad. 
186 

Edward  the  Second's  trace  with,  ao3 

further  struggles  of,  304 — 907 
Bruce,  David,  309,  a  10 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  inarches  »gyiprt  Fiance. 

effect  of  his  march,  ib.  ;  his  retreat,  7R3 
Bruno,  Elizabeth's  discussion  with,  366 
Hucer,  bumingof  his  bones»  361 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,   Edward    Bohun.  hk. 
executicm,  318 
George  VilUers  the  First,  James's  Cinwr 

for.  474 
James's  wammg  to,  480 
Charles  the  First's  defence  of,  483 
his  impeachment,  ib. 
his  pjoiicy  and  its  effect.  485 
his  rivalnr  with  Straffbrd,  504 
his  death.  487,  488 
George  Villiers  the  Second  supports  ^ 

old  Presbyterian  party,  6a5 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  I)anby,  634 
Bungay,  his  reputation,  147 
Bunyan,  John,  453,  454 
his  imprisonment,  613 
the  "Pilgrim's  Pn^gfress"  and  otbcf  viH- 

ings,  613—615 
opposition  to  Declaration  of  lado^cDce, 
655  ^^ 

BuonajKirte,  Napoleon,  deleats  the  "Ba^fiA.  at 
Toulon,  70^ 
his  successes  m  Italy,  785 
invades  Egypt,  7E6 
defeated  in  Syria,  786^  787 


hiiinmguM  In  India,  ;m 

hi.aiiiu.ni}    ^ 

hit  tytwuiy  in  France^  7qc 

hil  uilnpiei  in  Spain,  790,  Soo 

hii  dthal  in  Ruuia,  tot 
hi)  Eill,  lot 

hii  Anal  avcrtfirt>V|  Sid,  lit ;  j 


'urbaKV,  hii  opinion  of  ShaVjpert, 


hn  BttitDile  lowanli  th«  Fnacb  R«id1u- 

1™,  77S.  T7« 
hb  early  on«,.>. 

hi>  poIiEial  principlei.  I A  777 
nllKtIont  on  (ht  French  Revululion.  n9 
hi*  opposidon  Eo  Kii  aiid  Fox,  77S,  779 
hk  ''  appeal  fran  the   new   to   ihg  dd 
Whip-"  7'?.  . 


Hurley,  thE  KAooliiuini  hii  rcpuurion,  147 

of  ^haftedwrr'i  temper,  ^ 
Ihe  l^iritai 


teniper.  &,> 


lluK,  Lord, 
Uiiilef^auihwlt-Hi 

ihe  lint,  6fli.  Mj 


.'(»» 


Cad< 


hji  lather,  49a 

■e.  Tack,  Kii  riling.  175,  376 

waTlon,  king  of  Walei,  his  cmiKle  ag 

hil  dtMh,  SI™' 

Imon.  Ihe  Aru  Cnitliili  poel,  iB 

importance  of  his  poem,  ar 

lar,  Juliui,  reoeaii  Briiain  Is  Rome.  ; 
mival  ef  uaiy  of  hit  rorlli  in  IhiiK 


Calaii,  taking  of,  br  Edward  Ibe  Third,  mi,i 
CaUmy  helps  Ihe  Preihyteriaiu,  jafi 
Cambndfc,  Univenicy  of,  our  ignorEuice  of 

mmiHii  of,  hy  Jamei  ihe  Seeond,  6S3 
their  resiaiunce  to  ihe  Scoich  J 


establithnient  of  lu  constilution,  770 
in^aiion  oS,  by  the  United  Stales,  &j 

Canning,  GeorE*.  hU  detotian  to  I^  76^ 
his  Miniary,  7« 
bis  pnnneas  ■tier  Corunna,  Boo 
his  opinion  about  Walcheren  EapedilioD, 

his  eaxemesi  for  Qitho&:  Emancipadoa, 

806.  B.J 
hi.  foreign  poUcy,  813 
hil  death,  16 
Canterbury.  Aurustlne  at.  t?.  18 
Ihe  centre  oF  Uiin  inBiience,  18 
pluodend  by  the  Danes,  4a 

Canlerbiiry  Talcs.  1^  164. 113—917 
Capel.  Lord,  his  eaecoliOD,  5sG 
Capuchins,  the  preachers  of  CalhoUcism,  46a 
Carlisle,  conquered  by  Northumbrians,  ag 

her  death,  7"  "' 


Cartvright.  Tfaomas.  4;5,  456 
driven  from  his  ProtesBOnhi 

gl^w^fHis  d<^ 
Caitll 


tilen 


ilPjfjS.  4J9 
[lisb  feeling  aboi 


Caitlemaine.  Ladi,  ha 


orti,  hia  incompetence,  fioi 
ion  to  reform,  Sia 

1  ID  the  Pope,  }ia 
ienry  Ihe  Eighth 
Second  of  Kussia,  her  putili 


."feel 


r4™£  al^iiat  her,  ^1-384 
lelalions  with  nary  Stuan,  3^ 
w  of  Iheir  failh,  3^ 


r.37> 


heih  and  JamesSe  rusl.  ^a-tSj 

48 1 

eicluded  from  the  Failiamenl  (of  1637.) 

theu-  hopes  in  Charles  the  Second's  rei~". 


then^posirion  hi  I 

■trutfjic  for  Ibnr 
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Cato  Sutet  Conspuac^r,  813 

CftvexKlish,  family  of,  rise  of,  from  spoil  of 

monasteries.  34a 
Cavendish,  Lord,  helps  to  lead  coontry  party, 
627 

hii  support  of  William  the  Third,  664 
Caxton,  Vi  liliam,  his  career,  289—  393 
Ceadda  ;  ue  Chad,  S. 
Cecil,  William ;  ue  Burleigh,  Lord 
Cecil,  Robert.  Elizabeth's  speech  to,  446 

effect  of  nis  d<»th,  473,  474 
\.'ecil,  the  Evangelical,  731 
Ccdd,  his  visit  to  Chad,  94 
Centwine,  King  of  Weftsex,  34 
Ccnwulf,  succeeds  OfTa  in  Mercia*  41 
Ceolfrid,  a  scholar  of  Biscc^'s.  36 
Ceolwulf,  King  of  Northumbria,  36 
Ceorl :  s««  Churl  ^ 

Cerdic,  chosen  King  of  West  Saxons,  11,  1  a 
Ceylon    retained    by    England    at    Peace    of 

Amiens,  795 
Chad,  S.,  his  mission  to  the  Mercians,  34 

his  death,  ib 
Chalcondylas  lectures  at  Oxford,  ao8 
Chancery,  court  of,  in  reign  of  Edward  the 
First*  165 

reformed  by  Cromwell,  573 
Charles  theOreat,  his  struggle  with  Offa,  40, 41 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Emperor,  Luther's  auswer 
to  him,  314 

his  policy  towards  Henry  the  Eighth,  318 
Chaxies  the  Sixth  of  France,  afo 
Charles  the  Tenth  of  France,  his  £sJ^  814 
Charles  the  First  of  England 

the  proposal  about  his  marriage,  479 — 48 r 

his  conduct  towards  the  Catholics,  481 

his  view  of  Parliaments,  483 

bis  defence  of  Buckinghain,  ib.  :  see  Buck- 
ingham, Eliot,  Pymj  Hampden 

his  suppression  of  nirhaments  ;  see  Parlia- 

his  financial  policy,  500,  501  [menis 

his  obstinacy,  503 

attem;  IS    to    arrest    five    members,    and 
effect  of  his  attempt,  528,  529 

raises  standard  at  Nottingham,  530 

his  intrigues  after  Naseby,  54^  547 

his  trial  and  death,  554 

effect  of  his  death,  555 
Ch.irles  tt:e  Second,  his  accession,  58a 

importance  of  his  time,  587,  588 

his  study  of  physical  science,  598 

his  vindictive  demands,  605,  606 

his  policy  about  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
600,  611 

his  ciiaracter,  6t6 — 6r9 

his  feeling  about  Roman  Catholicism,  620 

his  view  of  En^and  contrasted  with  that 
xA  James  the  Second,  6a  i 

his  relations  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
6az,  63a 
Charles  Edward,  the^  Young   Pretender,  his 
insurrection  against  George  the  Second, 
724—726 
Charter  of  Henry  the  First,  87 

of  London,  89 

the  Great,  123—  125 

the  Forest,  aoo 
ChAteau  Gaiilardt  its  importance   to  Richard 
the  First,  no,  ixx 

to  English  history,  t  la 


Chatham,  £arl  of,  effect  cf  Fki's  tjb 
title,  748 
his  illness,  7^,  749 
takes  up  pariiammtary  lefon,  75: 
deplores  the  attack  on  die  Bocbsas 
,.753 
his  measures  tot  coodliatiBg  Aanc 


his  (^ 


his  death,  757 
effect  of  his  dymff  appeal,  757,  ;^ 
msplan  of  paHiameatsry  rein,  7 
see  also  Pitt,  William,  Out  Ehkr 

Chaucer,  his  English,  s6a 
his  love  of  £nf  luh,  azs 
character  and  work,  aij^st? 
laughs  at  pardoners,  aa^  andsbbo 
tus  exceptional  positioo,  S87 
Caxton's  reverence  lor,  ago 

Cfaaussehn,  French  «TT?Tms-tfff  Ibr  K 
781 

Chester,  its  situation,  15 
Danes  driven  frcm,  49 
entered  by  William  the  Caomeror 
also  Battles 

^^'^^  ^^'   ^>    rebels  Maiast  Hi 

Third,  137 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  yia,  714 

his  letters,  719 

his  opinion  of  state  of  Engbad  a 

Seven  Years'.  War.  7*7 
Chettle.  his  opinion  of  Shakspere.  4" 
UuchMtcr,    fiiahop  of.  his  relaticos 

Montfort,  153 
Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  his  rule  in  1k1 
Cbilhngworth,  his  '<^«*imriafinm  of  pe 

600,  60K 
China,  treaty  with,  8x6 
Chippjsnham.  Danea  appear  at,  47 
Chivaliy  of  Froissart.  r-6 

of  Edward  the  First.  f».  and  177 
Chnstianity,  onnnsU  dislike  of.  by  the 

nations  who  came  to  Encbnd, 
mtrpduction  of.  into  Engbad,  17- 
Cnronicle,  the  £u£liah,  as  an  authori 

49 

Church  of  Enslaad   founded  by  llu 
Tarsus,  39 

reformed  by  William  and  I^anfraa 
representation  of.  in  Pkrliameat.  1 
degradation  of,  m  fourteenth  and 

centuries,  216 
its   position    from    time    of   Edn 

Fourth,  to  that  of  FUsabedi.  38. 
attitude  of  its  leaders  towards  t 

Learning.  304 

Erasmus's  attitude  towards,  307,  y 
Mure  s,  314,  315 
Thomas  Cromwell's.  390 
Elizabeth's,  370  ^^ 

Oliver  Cromwell's,  573 
Church  of  Ireland  ;  see  Ireland,  Ghuic 
Churchill,  John,  Sunderiand's  niecch  t 

see  MarlhoroQgh,  Duke  01 
Churl,  his  position,  3,  4 
Cistercians,  revive  reU^ous  a^al  in  tvd 

lury,  91,  9a 
Gair-sor-Epte,  peace  of,  67 
Clare,  Lord,  rewarded   by  WmiftBi  tl 
with  grantt  of  land,  81 
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^  ^^larendon,  Constitutions  of,  X03 
^         asnze  of,  xo6 

^*«aarcndon.   Lord,    his  view    of  the   state   of 
the  country  in  early  part  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  503 
made  Chancellor,  605 
his  royalism,  ib. 
suggests  amendments  in  Act  of  Uniformity, 
609 
^         his  fall,  633 

^         his  illegal  proclamations,  647 ;  see  also  Hyde 
I3i  Clarendon,  second  Lord,  654 
X:  succeeded   in  government  of  Ireland  by 

«:  Tyrconnell,  663 

a:  intrigues  with  James,  $79 

s.    Clarkson,  Thomas,  sympathy  of  the  Methodists 
B  with  him,  721 

Claudius,  Emperor  ;  see  Britain,  Roman  con- 
A  quest  ot 

Cement  the  Fourth,  his  friendship  for  Roger 
Bacon,  135,  136 
the    Seventh,   Catherine's  appeal   to;  see 
Catherine  of  Arragon 
Cliiford,  Lord,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  his 
career,  278 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  his  share  in 

the  treaty  of  Dover,  625 
his  advice  about  suspending  payments,  626 
Clive,  Robert,  his  rise,  732 
his  early  battles,  734''»-* 
helps  Pitt  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  744 
his  reforms  in  Indb,  758 
attitude  towards  him  taken  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  75^ 
Closter-Seven,  convention  of,  727 

Pitt's  rejection  of  it,  73a 
Cnut.  comes  to  the  throne,  61 
change  in  his  character,  ib. 
his  letter  from  Rome,  6a 
his  laws.  62,  63 
his  death,  63 
C  lifi.  his  argument  for  Christianity,  do 
Cuke,  Mr.,  of  Norfolk,  bis  large  Urms,  769 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  reverence  for  law,  473 

his  death,  518 
Coleman,  his  letters  about  the  Popish  Plot, 

695,  6j6 
Colcpepper,  nis  denunciation  of  monopolists,  503 
leaves  Parliament  after  the  Hull  affitir,  531 
Colet,  Dean,  his  exceptional  position,  398 
his  teachings,  299,  300 
his  school,  305 
his  sermons,  303,  306,  307  ^ 
Colman,  his  contest  with  Wilfrith,  28 
Cologne,    University   o^     its    relations   with 

Oxford,  146 
Columba  founds  the  monastery  of  lona,  22 

his  authority  appealed  to,  a8 
Culumban,  an  Irish  missionary,  21 

eiSect  of  his  work  in  England,  32 
Columbus  discovers  the  New  World,  297 
Commines»  Philip  de,  his  excepcionjil  position, 

397,298 
Commission,  Court  of  Hi^h,  its  effect,  609 
'  Commons,  House  of,  how  it  was  fvmcd,  235 
its  early  timidit^,  335,  326 
force  of  its  petitions.  326 
its  struggles  with  John  of  Gaunt,  237,  328 
its  degeneracy  under  the  Lancastrians,  ^65, 
366 


Commons,  House  oi— continued. 

restriction  of  the  right  of  election  to  it,  266 

jts  attitude  in  1530,  337 

its  porition  in  Eliiawto's  reign,  395—397 

in  William  the  Third's  reign,  680,  68  x 

its  relations  with  Walpole,  7x1,  7x3 

its  condition  in  time  of  elder  Pi 


'tt,  743.  744 
75'.  700,  770. 
Pitt,   Wilkes, 


his 


and   Chancellor    of 
see   Ashley,    Lord, 


question  of  its  reform,  750, 

806,  814,    8x9:  see  also 

Chatham,  Burdett 
Commonwealth,  the  English,  bS^— 563 
Commune,  rise  of,  194 
Companies,  Livery,  194 
Compton,    Bishop,    ms   suspension   from 

office,  653 
his  support  of  William's  claims,  663,  664 
Comyn,  John,   Edward's  vow  to  avenge  his 

murder,  X77 
Connecticut ;  see  Warwick,  Earl  of 
Conventicle  Act,  passing  of,  6x1 
Convention,  the,  m  x66o 

its  attitude  towards  Charles  the  Second, 

60^—608 
Convocation,  silencing  of,  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 

It  draws  up  Articles  of  Religion,  333 
Cooper,  Ashley,  returned  to  Barebone's  Piirlia- 
ment,  565 
opi>oses  Richard  Cromwell,  581 
advises    the   restoration   of  the   expelled 

members,  582 
made    Lord    Ashley 
Excheauer,     605 : 
ShaftesDury,  Lord 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  758,  760 
Cope,  Sir  Jonn,  in  X745,  724,  725 
Copernicus,  effect  of  his  discoveries,  397 
Cordova,  the  learning  brought  from,  in  the 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  128 
Com,  exportation  of,  by  Britain,  5 

Lawrs,  repeal  of,  8x6,  817 
Comewaile,  Richard,  on  reign  of  Edward  the 

Third,  3X3 
Cornwall,  effect  on,  of  victory  of  Deoriiam,  x6 

its  exceptional  position,  533 
Cornwall,  Richard,  Earl  of,  rises  against  Henry 
the  Third,  X48 
attitude  o^  in  civil  war^  ib. 
is  captured  at  battle  of  Lewes,  x^3 
Comwalhs,  Lord,  his  defeat  in  America,  761 

his  rule  in  Ireland,  793 
Cotentin,  conquest  of,  68 
Cotton,  oopression  of,  5x8 
Council,  the  Great,  167—169 

(the  Royal)  Ordinances  of,  336 
increased   power  of,  under  Edward   the 
Fourth,  38^ 
Country  Party,  the,  formation  of,  63^ 
Courtenay,  bishop  and  archbishop,  his  relations 
with  the  LoUards,  ar^  35 x,  353 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  nu  insurrection  and 
execution,  339 
Covenant,the  Scotch, signing  of,  in  1640, 5x5,516 
Solemn  League  and,  53^,  53^  y 

publicly  burnt  after  Restorauon,  608  / 

abolished  in  Scotland,  619  / 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  helps  to  lead  the  Cbo/ 

try  Pai^.  637  / 

Coverdaie,  Miles,  revises  the  translation  of^ 
Bible,  339  ' 


/ 
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Coveidale — tomiiMued. 

effect  of   his    translation  ;   tee  England, 
Literature  of 
Cowper,  William,  made  Lord  Keeper,  695 
Craltsmen,  rise  of,  187 

their  gilds,  101  -  103 
Crantiold,  Earl  oi  Middlesex,  his  dismissal,  480 
Cxanroer,  l*honias,  his  propc«al  about  the  uni- 
versities, 328 

his  ap[oin(ment  to  Canterbury,  330 

crowns  Anne  Boleyn,  ib. 

pleads  for  Cromwell,  334 

saved  from  arrest  by  Henry,  347 

in  danger  aftet  Six  Articles  Act,  ^49 

becomes  a  decided  Protestant,  350,  351 

arrested,  354 

his  execution,  359t  360 
Crimea,  invasion  of,  818 
Crompton,  his  invention  of  the  **  Mule,"  768 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  career,  325 — 349 ;  st* 

also  Cranmer 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  words  at  Dunbar,  448 

story  of  his  first  attempt  to  leave  England, 

499 
his  second  threat  of  leaving  it,  536 

wins  Marston  Moor,  534 — 536 

his  early  career,  536,  537 

organizes  the  Ironsides,  537 — 539 

his  attitude  towards  the  Fresbyterians,  545 

his  part  in  the  discussions  between  Ircton 

and  the  King,  550 

his  victories  against  Royali&ts,  1648-9,  553, 

553 
suppresses  the  mutiny  of  the  troops,  557 

his  wars  in  Ireland  and  ScotLind,  S57~5(J^ 

his  dissolution  of  the  Rump,  563,  564 

his  Protectorate,  564 — 580 

effect  of  his  death,  581 

his  body  taken  from  the  grave,  608  \see  also 
Buttles 
Cromwell,  Henry,  his  settlement  of  Ireland,  572 
Cromwell,  Richard,  peaceable  accession  of,  560 

his  n  ign,  581 
Crowiand,  abbey  of,  its  rise,  31 
Cumberland,  Earl  of,  defends  Shipton  Castle, 

338>  339 
Customs,  English,  use  of,  by  William  the  First, 

81 

Cuthbert,  story  of  hb  mission,  94 — 36 

his  episcopal  rule  and  death,  32 — 34 

Cuthwulr,  King  of  West-Saxons,  14 


Dackk,  I^rd.  insurgent  in  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  338 

also  in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  383 
Dalaber,  Anthony,  a  follower  of  Tyndale,  343 
]>alhousie.   Lord,  effect  of  his  annexation  of 

Qude,  817 
Danby,  Lord,  made  Treasurer,  633 

hu  policy,  633  -6j}5 

cause  of  his  fall,  ^37,  638 

his  impeachment,  640 

his  support  of  William,  663—666 

compared  with  Walpole,  71a 
Danegeld,  arranged  by  Court  of  Elxchequer,  93 
I>aaelagh,  conquest  of,  by  Eadward  the  Elder. 

50    . 
Danes,  their  first  inva-sion  of  England,  4a — 44 
repulsed  by  ^Elfred,  44,  45 


Danes — contmitetl. 

fresh  invasion  in  reign  of  ^tlielred,  57 

tnassacre  of,  57 

invasion  of  Sweden,  57 

they  slay  Archbishop  ./Clfheah,  57 

their  conquest  of  England,  58 

their  rule,  60—63 

fall  of  their  power.  63 

they  invade  England  under  Swegen.  ^l 

induced  to  Ieav«  England  by  WmiaiiD,  ;, 

invasion  of,  resisted  by  William,  85 
Daniel,  the  poet,  391 
Darcy,  Loro^  insurgent  in  reign  of  Henry  tk 

Eighth,  338 
Damley  ;  see  Mary  Stuart 
Dartmouth.  Lord,  interferes  -with  James,  irpi 
David,  of  Wales,  rebellion  and  death  of,  Ai. 

165 
Deane,  General,  his  successes,  57a 
Declaration    of    Indulgence    by    Charles  tht 
Second,  626 

by  James  the  Second,  655,  656 

of  Rights,  670—678 

of  Independence,  756 
Deira,  15,  16 

becomes  Yorkshire,  5a 
Delcker  a  successor  of  Hesrwood,  4*5 
1  »c  la  Mare,  Peter,  227 
Dcnewulf.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  46 
Derby,   Earl  of.  in   Victoria's  reign,  his  firs: 
ministry,  817 

his  second  ministry,  818 

his  Reform  Hill,  810 
Derby,  Henry,  Earl  of,  his  attitude  in  Richani't 

reiun,  256 :  xee  Henry  the  Fotuth 
Dermot,  King  of  I^inster,  431 — 433 
Desborough,  General,  resigns  his  coounaod  e 

Cromwell,  578 
Descartes,  a  contemporary  of  Bacon,  597 
Desmond.  Earl  of.  treatment  of^  by  Ueaiy  ilic 
Seventh,  435 

by  Elizabeth,  443 
D'Espec,  influenced  oy  the  Gsteraans  in  the 

twelth  century,  92.  oa 
Despensers,  the,  career  of;  200 — aoa 
Devonshire,  effect  on^  of  victory  c^Deoriam.  rf 

men  of,  rise  against  Normans,  78 
De  \^  itt,  his  utterance  about  Engnsih  iailon. 
615  .  ^^ 

his  policy  towards  France,  660 

his  fall,  660 
Digby,   Lord,  his  denunciatioa  of  Sinfiorl 

52»»  5aa 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  his  taunt  to  BaddM;tuiB. 

.483     . 

his  imprisonment,  484 
Disraeli,  Beryamin,  his  Reform  Bill,  8x9 

hu  different  ministries,  8x9 
Domesday  Book  as  an  autlionty,  78 

how  It  was  compiled,  8a 
Dominic,  zeal  of  144 
Dominicans,  lectures  of,  at  Oxford.  X46 
Dorchester,  established  as  the  political  see  of 

South  Britain,  ao 
Dorsetshire  the  men  cf,  rise  ■gainst  die  Nor- 

mam,  78 
Douglas,  his  relations  with  Bruce,  ac6— 8o8 
Dover  secured  by  William  the  Otaqucror.67< 

its  resistance  to  Lewis  of  France  sa6 

treaty  of,  635 
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Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  early  career,  406,  407 

his  check  to  the  Armada,  409 

his  final  defeat  of  it,  411 

his  voyage  round  the  world,  413 
Drogheda,  massacre  of,  557 
Drydcn.   his  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  624 

his  account  uf  hh:iftesbury,  628,  629 
Dudo  of  Queniin,  as  an  authority,  670 
Dumbarton,  capture  of,  29 
Duraouriez,  General,  his  first  successes,  781, 

782 
Dundee,    Marquis    of,    his   struggle   against 

William  the  Third,  670 
Duns  Scotus,  his  rank  as  a  schoolman,  147 
Dunstan,  his  early  life,.  51 

Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  52 

Minister  of  Eadmund,  52 

policy  of,  53 

exiled,  53 

Bishof)  of  London  and  Winchester,  53 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  53 

Minister  of  Eadgar,  revives  monasteries,  54 

crowns  Eadward  the  Martyr,  56 

death  of,  57 

importance  of  his  life,  x^4    ^ 
Dupleix,  founds  French  empire  in  India,  726 

his  career,  733—734 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  at  battle  of  Falkirk,  186 
Durrow,  University  at,  ax 
Dykvelt,  his  work  fur  WilUaun  of  Orange  in 
Eqgland,  663 

Eadbbrht,  king  of  Northumbria,  39 

Pippin's  friendship  for  him,  40 
Eadgar,  King,  53 

his  laws.  S4 

the    iEtheling,    placed   on    the    English 
throne,  77 

submits  to  the  Conqueror,  ib, 

joins  the  Danes,  78 

takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  79 

establishes  a  king  there,  87 
Eadmer,  his  life  of  Anselm,  114 
Eadmund,  Kin^  cf  East  Anglia,  murder  of,  44 
Eadmund  Ironside,  his  struggles  and  death,  61 
Kadric  of  Mercia,  murder  of;  by  Cnut,  6s 
Eadward  the  Elder,  50 

his  conauests,  th. 

chosen  king  by  the  Scots,  x8o 
Eadward  the  Martyr,  crowned  by  Dunttani  56 

murdered,  ib, 

the  Confessor,  made  king,  64 

his  favour  to  the  Normans,  6s 

struggle  with  Godwiae,  tb 

his  death,  C6 

story  of  his  promise  to  Duke  William,  74 
Eadwig  Uie  Fair,  his  marriage,  53 

banishes  Dun^taA,  Ut. 

revolts  against  him,  ib. 

Eadmund  Ironsides'  brother,  murdered  by 
Cnut,  61 
Eadwine,  an  exile  from  Northumbria,  ^^ 

comes  to  the  Northumbrian  throne,  z8,  19 

his  reign  and  death,  ao 

of  Mercia,  supports  Eadgar  th#iGtheliDg, 

suomits  to  William,  78 
Ealdhelm,  Bishop,  his  soags,  47 
Ealdormen,  4 


F^dred,  Archbishop  of  York,  crowns  William 

the  Conqueror,  ^7 
Ealhred  of  Northumbria,  his  appeal  to  Charles 

the  Great,  40 
Ealhstan,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  43 
Eardwulf.  Kine  of  Northumbria,  received  when 

an  exile  oy  Charles  the  Great,  40 
East  Anglia,  conquered  by  the  Jutes,  17 

becomes  Christian,  18 

conquened^  by  Mercia,  40 

rebels  against  Mercia,  41 

landing  of  the  Danes  there,  43 

Earldom  of,  created  by  Cnut,  t\\  tee  also 
Eadmund,  Raedwald 
East  Saxons  ;  see  Essex,  Saxons 

their  settlement,  13,  14 

conquered  by  Northumbria,  19 

heatnendom  Of  their  kings,  20 
Ebbs-fleet,   first  landing-place  of  English  ia 
Britain,  y 

of  Augustine,  i^ 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  457,  4S8 
Ecgberht,  Archbishop  of  Yoric,  Baeda's  lettsr 

to,  38,  39 
Ecgberht,  King  of  Wessex,  41 

his  conquests,  41,  42 

becomes  king  of  the  English.  £^. 

his  work  undone  by  the  Danes,  44 
Ecgfrith,  his  relations  with  his  wife,  33 

his  rule  of  Northumbria,  ib. 

his  defeat,  and  death,  33 

effect  of  histieMth,  34 

his  conquest  of  Scotland,  179 
Ecgwine,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  preaching, 

3» 
Edinburgh,  its  foundation,  ip 

becomes  capital  of  the  Scotch  lungs,  53 

Edinburgh  Review  started,  806 

Edmund ;  u*  Eadmund 

Edmundsbuiy,  St.,  44 

"Jews' Houses'*  at,  83 
growth  o(,aOt  91 

Edward ;  for  the  pre-Nonnan  kings,  see  Ead- 
ward 

Edward,  son  of  Margaret,  made  King  of  Scot- 
land, 87 

Edward  the  First  of  England,  his  y<nith,  i6z 
his  conquest  of  Wales,  160—163 
his  relations  to  modem  England  163 
to  Parliaments,  164 
his  Judicial  reforms,  164,  165 
his  legislation,  x66, 171 
his  Parliaments,  X7X — 175 
hi^  personal  character,  tjS — '77 
his  relations  with  Scotland,  178 
his  conception  of  kingship,  195 
his  treatment  of  the  Jews  and  the  clexgy, 

198,  X09 
his  death,  aoo 

Edward  the  Second,  his  relations  with  the 
Barons,  aoo,  aox 
kis  truce  with  Bruce,  003 
his  vices  and  (all,  ib. 

Edward  the  Third,  his  election,.  904 
his  arrest  of  Mortimer,  ao8 
progress  during  his  reign,  sia — 2x4 
effect  of  his  accession,  217,  3x8 
his  relations  with  Flanders  and  France, 

2x7—234 
with  Parliament,  334—328 
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Edward  the  Blacky  Prince,  his  share  in   the 
stms^gles  against  John  of  Gaunt,  3a6,  337 
Eldtvard  the  Fourth,  his  election,  379 

his  marriage,  deposition,  and  restoration, 
23o-^8a 

his  position  as  a  king,  383 — 387 

his  character,  a86 
Kdward  the  Fifth,  393 
Edward  the  Sixth,  351 — 354 
Egypt ;  «r^  Buonaparte 

evacuation  of,  its  effects,  795 
Eleanor,  wife  of  De  Montfort,  148 

wife  of  Edward  the  First,  x6a,  176 
Elfege,  importance  of  his  life,  x<4 
Shot,  Sir  John,  his  first  election.  471 

his  position  in  the  early  struggle  against 
Charles  the  First,  483 

his  attacks  on  Buckingham,  483,  484 

hb  arrest,  ib. 

moves  the  Short  Remonstrance,  487 

his  opinion  of  Buckingham,  488 

his  work  the  source  of  the  Grand  Remon* 
strance,  489 
Elixaheth,  Queen,  state  of  England  at  her  ao- 
cession,  363 

her  appearance  and  character,  363—367 

her  policy,  368—371 

effect  of  her  policy ;  ste  England 

her  ecclesiastical  policy,  400,  40Z 

her  last  days,  445,  446 

her  "  tuning  the  pulpits,**  449 

immorality  of  her  court,  473 
Ely,  Abbey  ot,  founded,  33 

burnt  by  Danes,  44 
England,  Old,  its  origin,  x,  3 

character  of  its  inhabitants  and  laws,  a — 5 
England,  Literature  of,  how  affected  by  Alfred, 
48 

Eoverty  of,  under  Harold,  66 
ow  it  explains  the  position  of  the  country 
in  time  of  John,  113 
between  Chaucer  and  Caxton,  387^-389 
its  revival  under  Elizabeth,  390—393 
effect  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  on,  447, 

448 
EnRland,  Church  of;  ste  Church  of  England 

language  of,  progress  of,  in  time  of  Edward  ' 
the  Third,  3X3 
England,  New,  its  position  after  war  bet weea< 

United  States  and  England,  808 
EorU  in  Early  England,  3,  4 
Episcopacy;  f4rr  Pym,  Hampden 
Erasmus,  his  visit  to  England,  399 — 30X 

his  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  101 
Essex,  first  colonization  of,  by  English,  14 
Essex^  Earl  of,  Elizabeth's  favour  to,  3<S6 

his  insurrection,  436 

his  failure  in  Ireland.  4^ 
Essex,  Earl  of,  in  Long  Parliament,  appointed 

leader  of  Parliamentary  forces,  530 

his  policy,  531.  533 

raises  siege  of  Gloucester,  533 
Essex,  Earl  of,  in  Charles  the  Seccmd's  time, 
takes  office,  638 

hit  policy,  641,  643 

his  death,  646 
Ethelweard,  his  exceptional  position   in  our 

literature,  X13 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  hin  sucaess  at  Cremona,  693 

his  unk>n  with  Marlborough,  693,  694 


Euphuism,  discussed  by  Elizabeth,  366 

protest  of  Marlowe  agaiost  it,  431 

gives  way  before  Puritanism,  4*7;  ta  abo 
Lyly 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  his  strife  widx  buzshen 
of  Dover,  65 

his  aid  sought  by  men   of  Keat  agaiiu: 
Normans,  78 
Eustace  *'the  Monk,"  xay 
Evesham,  origin  of,  3^ 

battle  of ;  tee  Battles 
Examiner,  the,  written  by  Bolin^brolce,  697 
Excheouer,  Court  of,  its  work  under  Heso' 

the  First,  93 
Excise  Bill,  ^10,  71Z 
Exclusion  Bill,  633 
Exeter,  siege  of.  by  the  Danes,  44,  45 

takes  active  part  a^inst  the  Nonoaas.  7S 

besieged  by  the  English,  78 

relieved  by  Fitz-Osbem,  79 

welcomes  the  Barons,  zaj 

Fabyan,  his  Chronicle,  383 
Fa^ius,  burning  of  his  bones,  361 
Fairfax,    General,    his  first    appointment   br 
Parliament,  S3z 

effect  on  him  of  the  kine's  treas^fia,  552 

raises  the  cry  of  a  free  Parliament,  582 
Falkirk,  battle  of;  see  Battles 
Falkland,  Lord,  his  character,  535 

his  views  on  Church  Reform,  536 

leaves    Parliament    after    the    refusal  ctf 
Hotham,  530 

his  death,  533 

hLs  theology,  59X 
Farmer<clas$,  nse  of,  339 
Fastolf,  Sir  John,  his  patitMuige  of  Caxton. 

39a 
Fawkes,  de  Breaut^,  hb  rebelUoa,  138 

Guy  :  ste  Gunpowder  Plot 
Ferrars,  Bishop  of^  Sl  David's,  execntioo  of, 

3S9 
Feudalism,  introduced  by  William  the  Firs:, 
80 
effect  of.  on  England,  8t,  8« 
relation  of  universities  to,  13?,  13s 
ruined  by  Wars  of  Roses,  083 
Edward  s  relations  to,  X9|^ — 199 
Finch,  Chief-Justice,  hiso(HinQn  on  HanqKleo's 
case,  514 
his  flight,  53X 
Fisher,  Bishop,  his  favour  to  Erasmus,  908 

his  answer  to  Luther,  916 
Fitz-Neal,  bis  book  on  the  £xcfae<ioer.  X14 
Fiu-Osbem,  Rof  er,  rebels  against  WiWam.  S4 
Fitz-Osbem,    William,  is   left   in   diarge  of 
England  by  William  the  First,  77 
relieves  Exeter,  79 
receives  grant  of  manors,  81 
Fitz-Osbert ;  see  William  Lon^beard 
Fitz-Ralf,  Archbishop,   his  attack  en  Fiiars, 

331 
Fitz-Thomas,  chosen  mayor,  ^94 
Fitzurse  ;  see  Beket,  death  of 
Fiu-Walter.  Captain  of  the  City  of  Londoa. 

90 
Marshal  of  the  Army  of  God  and  the  H0I7 

Church,  123 
taken  prisoner,  xs6 
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kiDdcn,  nliiioiit  oF  Edwaid  ibc  Tliiid  to, 
C«l^'tSuaiKd  in,  jEs 

"rmLlTiT'    ''.'™^  luLlulZrof 
.i«}7.  S79 

Jwl.  Heary.  tuf  htppon  uf  IHib  iDdcjiCiid- 

™''°       of         ' 

wry.  ^ 
'allr,  ETCAIcr  and  Lcuer,  in  lown,  193,  r^ 
jnuintblHU,  ireaiy  of,  ™ 
ord  roolniteil  with  Ben  ]«I«n,  41B 
^ufc^  Idwi.  Ibe,  eoftcud  1^  Com,  ba 

Likh  oioDucby.  i8j  ;  rv  alto  h; 

D>.  bithop,  hU  &vaur  10  CfauDui,  3u6 

hiifivDucuWalKr,  316 
^ux,  George,  his  prophdcy  of  CromwFlt'tdvalh, 


Frederic  the  Second,  Emperor,  how  irgarded 

Frederick  the  Sccmd  of  PtubLa,  leitet  Silesia* 

hirjcood  war,  m 
hilSc>ea  Vein' War,  717 

hii  dfi^ir  «  Pitt'i  fan,  741 

French  isflueiicea  on  £<lward  the  Fint,  ij6— 

17B 
Friin.  cBra  on   EB(liih  univetMtien,     133, 

wcilfof Vn  tDWt*  ,        1*6 

Ibeir  unigi^c  afainii  leaminiEi  ^4^ 

uudwd'by  Fiu-Ralf  and  w'vciir.  >ji 
Frisia.  Boniface  Id.  %j 
Fiiiian,  the  aonr  told  of, 
Frilh  Gildi,  1,69,  IS 

F.oiBin."S"iet''oJehlvalry ;  tti Chivat.y 
his  piclun  of  Edward  a(  Poilien,  113—9 

Fuk,  tv  Red,  second  Count  of  A^jau,  gj 
[he  Good,  third  Count,  it. 
the  Black,  bii  cruelly,  9s.  9^ 


Si" 


Bl  of  Pill,   763 


M  of  Burke,  77S 


hie  (uppoil  el  Fnoce,  183 

Ueoive  the  Third'i  diilike  of,  79G 

hi,mini.t.y,798 

hi.  death,  798  ,       .     ,     , 


wat  wiih   Englind ;  w  Fiit ;  in  il» 

Buoeaparte.  WcllinEtoa 

I-  rancit  itat  Finl  of  France.  Haaj  the  Ei(hih'i 

frieddthip  for,  316 
his  inierfennc*  with  the  Upivenity  of 

Paiit,j»S  • 

Fnnklin,  Benjamin,  Whitfield'i  effect  on.  718 
Fianks,  relations  Ot,  with  EnjEland,  ^  41 
iTEdeiick.  FrisCB  of  Wales,  Ion  Sf  Gwrge  the 


tdof,  l>yBe<te,i3 


ishojil 


.  luiU.  fcliuUtl .  .    . 

Obuil,  Jo4io  of,  invade*  France, 

iialiooa  of,  with  WydiT.  aii 


Wincheiter,  54B 

Ibo  "  Eikon  Builike."  sj6  ■ 


O01 

Gay,  his  ownion-of  polhicianf.  743 
Geoffrey,  fclanel,  Count  of  Aiijou, 

compaRd  with  his  falher,  aj 

of  Anjou,  how  treated  Uy  hin  U 

of  Monmouth,  his  hiitor;,  iis 

CeoTEe  the  Fim.  hit  position  com 

that  of  William  and  Harr  an 

«^«o(hi,acce»ion,T=4 
George  the  Second,  hii  hatted  of  V 
ffuided  by  his  wife,  7JI 
suppora  Carteret.  7ai 


net  and  policy.  741,  ^43 

nenl  of  Che  House  or  Comtnons, 

tition  to  Catholk  B 
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George  the  Fourth,  accession  of,  813 

hu  attack  on  his  wife^  813 
Gerald  de  Barri,  his  position  m  literature,  zx6 

hist  work,  116,  117 
Geraldines.  the,  in  Ireland,  435,  436 
Giflbrd,    Boiiaventure,    a     Roman    Catholic, 

President  of  Magdalene, College,  654 
Gilds,  189 — 193 

Gildas,  his  account  of  the  state  of  Britain,  ji 
Ginkell.  General,  677 
Girondins»  their  aim,  ^80 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  mmistry,  8x9 
Glanvill,  Ranulf  de,  takes  the  King  of  Scot- 
Umd  prisoner,  106 

his  treatise  on  law,  X14 
Glastonbury  monastery,  founded  <by  lui,  35 

Dunstan  bom  at,  51 

Dunstan,  Abbot  of,  sa 

Arthur's  tomb  at.  xz5 
Glencoe,  massacre  of,  670 
Glendower,  Owen,  his  rising,  359 
Gloucester,  Earl  of,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  his  rela- 
latioDS  with  the  Barons'  party,  ijOi  isj* 

Gloucester,   Duke  of,   uncle  of  Richard  the 

Second,  254 
Gloucester,  Duke  Humphrey,  his  recency,  269 

his  relations  with  Jacqueline  of  Brabant, 
360 

his  death,  274 

his  seizure  of  the  baolci  at  the  Louvre, 
S9a 
Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of;  stt  Richard  the 

ITiird. 
Goderich,  Lord,  forms  a  ministry  00  Canning's 

principles,  8x3 
Godolphin.  his  rise,  690,  691 

his  ftfli,  700 
Godwine,  his  rise,  63 

Earl  of  Wessex,  63 

his  ability  and  pohcy,  64 

his  wise  rule,  64 

his  struggle  with  Eadward,  65 

his  exile,  65 

his  return  and  death,  65 
Gcmdomar,  477,  478 
Goodman,  Bi&nop,  dies  a  papist,  496 
Gower,  his.position  as  a  poet^  387 
Grattan,  Henry,  his  opposition  to  Pitt's  finan- 
cial policy,  77  X 

his  support  of  Irish  independence,  791 
Greene,  430W  433,  423 

Greenvil,  a  leader  ot  Conxish  Royalistik,  53a 
Greenway  the  Jesuit,  463 
Gregory    the  Great,  nis  interview  with   the 
English  slaves,  17 

sends  Augustine  to  England,  17 

his  pastorals  iransbted  by  iElfred,  48 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  hu  struggle  with  William 

the  First,  8a 
Grenville.  why  he  lost  America,  739 
.  his  dislike  of  Pitt,  745 

comes  into  office,  74<;,  746 

his  prosecution  of  Wilkes^  746 
Grenvilfe,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  state  of  England, 

Jr84 
uses  to  take  office  without  Fox,  796 
comes  into  office,  798 
dislikes  slave  trade,  798,  799 
^ven  from  office,  799 


Grey,  Lady  Jane,  her  marriage,  354 

her  reign,  354 

her  death,  355,  356 
Grey,  Lord,  his  Reform  Bill,  8x4 

his  other  reforms,  8x5 
Grimbald,  iElfred's  employment  of,  48 
Griadecobbe,  34S,  247 
Grocyn,  fellow  of  New  CoUegr,  298— ^ui 
Grosseteste,  hia  advice  to  Bacon,  135 

dies  at  feud  with  Rome^  143 

his  Constitutions,  144 

his  correspondence  with  De  Montfort,  u; 
Orodus.  his  account  of  English  theology,  44^ 
I    Grow,  helps  to  found  vegetable   phyadogj 

Gunpowder  Plot,  463,  464 
I    Gurdoo.  Adam,  Edward  the  Flr^s  sitii^s'a 

with,  X79 
Guthlac,  Abbot  of  CrowUnd,  31.  xt 
Guthnim,  the  Dane,  becomes    King  of  \^^ 

Anglia.  ^4 
iElfred  makes  peace  with,  45 
Guy,  of  Amiens,  his  poem  as  an  authority,  7c 
GwaJchmai,  his  song,  159 
Gwyn,  Nell,  Charles  the  Second's  request  u 

James  about,  64^ 
Gyrth,  son  of  Godwine,  lulled  at  battle  oi 

Senlaci  76 


Habeas  Coki^s  Act  :  «rr  Statutes 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  appointed  to  refonB  tbf 
law,  56X,  566 
introduces  a  bill  for  Cburdx  Comprebeo- 
sion,  -608 
Hales,  a  Latitudinanan,  464,  Goo,  6bx 
Hales,  Sir  Edward.  65a 
Halifax,  Lord,  on  Monmoath's  sooccaios,  641 
on  Exclusion  Bill,  643 
on  Limitation  Bill,  645 
advice  to  Charles  after  passiitf  H.  C  Act 

648 
his  dismissal,  65a 

presents  crown  to  WQIiam  the  Thirdt  668 
Hall,  Bishop,  his  satires,  5x1 
Hallam,  his  opinion  of  Shakspere,  416 
of  the  law  of  conspiracy.  599 
of  Charies  the  Second's  position,  647 
H  alley,  investigates  tides,  fta,  5 
Hamiltoiij  Marquis  of.  as  Royal 

in  Scotland.  516 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  rallies  the 
Argyle,  551,  55a 
executum  of,  550 
Hampden,  his  attitude  towards  EiaseopKy. 
454.  45S  * 

hu  refusal  of  the  forced  loan,  485 
his  refusal  to  pay  shxp-moacy,  513 
his  trial,  514,  515 

his  tact  m  hindoing  a  fight  in  tbc  Com- 
mons, 536 

his  death,  533 
Harding,  diaracter  of  lus  Chraoideia  *Bt 
Hardy,  trial  of,  785 
Hargreavc^  his  inventioa  of  spimuMijcBBT. 

768  ~ 

Harley,  Robert,  onnies  faato  ofliec^  605 

dismissed  from  oAoe,  698 

his  patronage  of  Mrs.  Maahaa,  700 

his  return  to  office,  700 


Haioldliona^GodwIiK^  ^of  EaH  Aiiglia,6s 
hil  campaiin  in  %aJc>.  it 
tail  ouh  10  liukt  William,  71 

dtfcalt   Haiold   Hudnda   u    Sumiord 

his  deaih  in  butit  cf  Senlu,  76 
tSia  of  hi)  Ticiorici  in  Wiio,  ijB 
Harold  Hardrada.  King  of  Norway,  invadn 

il  detcand'al  Slairford  Bridcc,  7; 


accuKd  of  conuption,  561 
upposiiioD  of,  to  diboluLiOEi  of  Pariiaa 

TCIumed  10  ihs  Pajrliaimepi  of  1654,  568 


il  of  Fkclimd'and 


gcHil  tide  of  hU  policy.  75 

rrcn  lidc.  760.  761 

ii  impeaclinicDt,  765,  r^G 

Kiiudf  of  Pit;  towardt  him,  j64,  767 


tail  crima  and  birleuocu,  63 

Heahmuod.  Bitbop  cj'  Sherborne,  44 
Hcnini.  !ai>diii>Keiit.7 

his  lelaliubi  <o  the  CncLiih,  87 


nil  legal  refbrnu,  103,  105—108 

nr  ih«  Third  of  EnihiDd,  hn  oronai 

liii  rclatinni  wiili  Huhtn  dc  itiuih,  ■ 


Hemy  Ihe  Third— fnf. 

h..  n.»rT.I  iiiih  Ihe  Earl  Ml 
with  Ihe  Pope.  I. 


Kiih  Court  of 
,  fou^i  Whilbv  nHmaMcry,  *6 
bca,  HHuaaSj  nia  &ru  wwfca  on  Gorem- 


hii  carear  aod  worka,  6Da-HSo4 
Hohy,  Sir  Edward,  hit  ooia^aiDt,  w 
Holland,  indicnation  in,  al  Qurlet  ihe  Fini'i 

war  with,  after  Reatotatiom  615,  €tt 
hatred  of  Lcwit  iba  FourtHntli  tor,  b>« 
remonilniitx  of  Lewia  the  FourtHoth  witll, 

6^6)7 
alliance  of.  with  EBflaad  od  behalf  VC 

Turlei,  77S 
abtorhod  bv  Fr«ich  Republic,  704 
Holland,  Lord,  eieeutiao  oi,  );7 
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Hollo,  attempted  arrest  of,  537 

his  leadership  of  the  Prekbyterians,  547 

his  expulsion  from  Parliament,  549 
HofAe  iinproves  the  microscope,  599 
Hooker,  Richard,  as  a  cleiigyman,  399 

asm  writer,  413 

his  ecdestasticaJ  polity,  456,  457 
Hooper,  execution  of,  3K9 
Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  a  Royalist  leader,  53a 
Horsa,  coming  of,  7 

death  of,  9  ^ 
Home  Tooke,  his  trial,  785 
Homer  helps  to  edit  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  806 
Horsted,  its  historical  importance,  9 
Hotham,  Sir   Tohn,  his  refusal  to  admit  the 

king  to  Hull,  530 
Hotspur ;  see  Northumberland 
Hough,  President  of  Magdalen  College.  654 
Hounsk>w,  James's  camp  at,  652 
Howard,  Admiral  Lord,  410 
Howard,  Lord,  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  pre- 
sents petition  iat  peace  with  Scotland, 

5»7, 
Howard,  John,  721,  72a 
Howe,  Jc^,  609 

refuses  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  655 
Howe,  General,  755,  756,  757 
Howel  Dhu,  laws  of,  158 
Hubort,  Walter,  effect  of  his  death,  119 

his  execution  of  William  Lonrbeard,  194 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  resists  Lewis  of  France,  126 

his  character  as  a  ruler,  137 

opposes  the  Earl  of  Chester,  137,  138 

his  fall,  138,  139 
Huguenots,  rdations  of  Elizabeth  of  England 

to,  406,  407 
Huskissoo,  813 

Hussey,  Lord,  his  riew  of  affairs  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  337 

his  execution,  338 
Hutchinson,  Colonel,  account  of  him  by  his 
wife.  449—451 

Mrs.,  her  denunciation  of  James's  court, 

Hyde,  Edward,  brings  in   a  bill  for  making 
Long  Parliament  perpetual,  594 
joins  the  Royalist  cause,  525 
issues  State  Papers  for  the  lung,  599 
leaves  Parliament  after  the  resistance  of 
Hotham  to  Charles,  530  ;  see  Clarendon 
defeats  Hales's  bill  for  Church  Comprehen- 
sion, 608 

Indspbndbnts,  their  assertion  of  freedom  of 

belief,  610 
India,  French  empire  in,  726 

conquest  of,  by  England  ;  see  Clive 
reforms  in  ;  see  Clive 

Regulsition    Act ;  see  Statutes ;    see  also 
Hastings  (Warren)  and  Burke  (Edmund) 
bills  for  government  of;    see   Fox,    Pitt 
(William    the   younger),  Tippoo   Sahib, 
WeUeslev,  Battles 
saved  by  Convention  of  Cairo,  795 
effect  or  Affghan  war  upon,  816 
the  mutiny  and  its  results,  817,  818 
Ingulf  of  Crovland,  his  work  a  forgery,  78 
Ini,  King  of  Wessex,  34,  35 
Innocent  the  Third,  his  position,  119 
his  relations  with  Jolui,  190 


Innocent  the  Third — c**mt. 

his  sttspensioo  of  Lan^on,  175 
lona,  monastery  of»  founded  by  Colnmba.  n 

receives  the  ear3es  fimm  St.  Aidan's.  zS 
Irriand,  revolts  in,  their  effect  00  Spea>c:'> 
life,  417 
circumstajKes     of    its     conquest    in  6c 

twelfth  century,  411 — 433 
struggles    there,    after    the    conquest  jt 

Strongbow.  434.  435 
treatment  of,  by  Henry  the  Seventh  »i 

Eighth,  435— *37       .       . 
eflect  of  tile  Refornuation  m.  438—440 
of  the  Catholic  reaction,  440—443 
conquest  of,  by  Elizabeth.  443 — 445 
treatment  oif*.  by  Strafford  :  mt  Wentworh 
Charles  the  First  af^xads  to,  ^g^i«'»  Eeg- 
^  land,  534-536 
Cromwell  s  conquest    of;    s*9  CcooiveU. 

Dn^eda.  Wexford 
effect  on.  of  Charles  the  Second's  pohcr. 

619 
William's  conquest  of.  677 

r  Ji 


its  soldiers,  attempt  of  Jauaes  the  Seoovl 

to  enrol  than  in  his  army,  665 
asserts  its  independence  in  1782,  761 
Engbuid's  difficulty  in  Pitt's  time,  771 
rising  in,  in  i7<98,  766 
its  position  under  the  Geoives,  767.  7S3 
iu  state  during  the  time  ot  indcpesdciRr. 

union  of,  with  England  ;  sm  Pin :  see  the 

Grattan,  Flood 
Church  of,  21,  a« 

its  relation  to  the  Engfish  Church,  ta 
effect  on.  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby.  99,  29 
Ireton,  (jeneral,  inclines  to  the  ladepeademi 
546 

his  attitude  towards  Uie  kia|^  549,  550 
his  share  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  572 
his  bodv  taken  from  the  grave,  608 

Ironsides,  their  eflect  on  the  army,  S47~~5^ ' 
see  also  Cromwell 

Isidore.  Bishop,  extracts  of  Bede  froo,  38 

luly,  rise  of,  818 

Jacquklinb  of  Brabant ;  atr  Gloacestcr,  Dnke 

Humphrey 
Jacobins  lea  at  first  by  the  Cviromfins,  7S0 
their  subsequent  success  and  crimes,  i^\ 
their  fall,  784 
Jacobites,  the,  their  plots  ag^tp^^  WiDian  "^ 
Third,  687 
against  Anne,  697 
decline  of  their  power  under  Geoife  i^ 

First,  704 
their  insurrection  in  1715,  706.  707 
intrigued  with  by  Cardinou  Alberooi,  707 
Jaenberht,  Archbishop,  his  plot,  40 
James  the  First,  his  view  of  divine  right  ^i 
kines,  464—466 
of  bishops,  466 

his  relations  to  Pariiameat,  467'47«.  47^ 
to  the  judges.  47a,  473 
to  his  favourites,  474 
to  Europe,  474—476 
to  Bacon,  593 
James  the  Second,  when  Dulet  of  York,  aadc 
liOrd  Admiral  605  ;   jw  Yoric,  Jaaot 
Duke  of 


6<i   r 


n  the  Church,  «sj,  653 

h!^  fliXlitirdepaulion.  666^60 
I.,rat*.  WTllianl.  a  Ix.llar-'    — 


nvDlli  inintl  Wdo  of  B»yeu«.  j« 
Kcnl,  tail  i7,  hn  ei«ul»i>,  iu8 
KcpkTi  jt  contemporary  of  Bacon,  597 

Kil[icrew,  hn  rebuke  lo'Chulu  the  Snond.l 

KnoTlu^  hit  hiiboT]r  of  im  lSirki»  391 
Koollyt,  hil  opilion  of  Mary  Sliiarf,  376 
Knoi.  hit  R«iun«  10  Maiy.  37* 


tcepted  front  the  feqerat  pardoD 


Land,  renure  of,  by  KoTRiaa  haront  al^er  Con 
Lanfianc.  of  Palna,  cnHn  Ihe  Abbey  of  Bcc 

UpUhcd  from  NormaixlT,  ib, 
KumipoiKd  to  LnglaitdH  9i 
auitti  Bului  10  nio  the  crown,  8j 

Lanpion,  Stephen,  ..;;;  ■«,  .ej 

hii  lutHoiKJn  (roco  hu  atchbiUkopnc,  iij 
hil  aiuiiide  in  Henry  ibe  Tbird'i  rdin 
■37.  !3» 

[■alinitr,*l,ord.  renia>edrroiIi  office,  iiS 
Latimec,  Hu^,  >ludiei  al  Padua,  304 

his  preaching,  jm 

made  UMt^  ol^omner.  u; 

his  treatment  of  a  Agure  of  iKe  Virgiit,  34' 

impriioned  and  depoied,  347 
arnafed  under  Sin  Articiq  Acl,  349 
impriuned  on  Mary's  anrtrimi.  354 

Latitudinaiiaiu,  growth  of,  599—601 

hit  liu  c^  minuten,  4S1 
his  character  and  policy,  494—498 
bit  treatment  of  S^ollancl,  307— jro 
hi>  feeUngi  aboul  "TharDU(h,''}ij 

check  on  hil  ponr,  60^ 
Lauderdale,  Lord,  hb  rule  m  Scodand,  619 
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Ijiws.  ihe,  as  an  authority,  49,  59 

Layamon,  his  i>oein,  117 

Ix!^h,  commissioner  about  the  monasteries,  333 

Leicester,  Earl  of :  see  Montfort,  Simon  de 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  Elixabeth's  favourite,  363,367 

Leighton  the  Puriun,  512 

Lennox,   Duke  of.  presents  petitions  against 

English  Prayer  Book  in  Scotland,  514 
Lenthall,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  First,  528 
Leo  the  Tenth,  his  election,  304,  305 

his  view  of  Luther,  314 
Leopold,  the  Emperor,  inteiiferes  against  France, 

Lcofwme,  son  of  Godwin,  76 
Leslie,    General,    ukes    command    <^  Scotch 
forces,  516 
conduct  at  Dunbar.  559 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  573 
Lewes,  battle  of ;  see  Battles 
Lewis  the  Seventh  of  France,  his  struggle  with 

Henry  the  Second,  xoa 
I.ewis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  aAerwards  Lewis 
the  Eighth,  his  invasion  of  England,  X96 
his  retreat  from  England,  ia8 
Lewis  the  Ninth,  his  decision  about  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford;  141  "* 
his  influence  on  Edward  the  First,  178 
Lewis    the    Fourteenth,    his    indignation    at 
William  of  Orange's  marriage,  635 
his  pensions  to  Charles  the  Second,  ib. 
eflect  on  his  position  of  the  treaty  of  Nime- 

guen,  ih. 
his  relations  with  James  the  Second,  651 
his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  651, 

652 
his  character,  658 
his  policy,  659,  660 
his  war  against  the  allies.  668,  669 
his  intrigues  about  the  Spanish  succession, 

686—688 
his  treachery  to  William  the  Third,  688 : 
see  also   Holland,  William   of  Orange, 
Arlington,  Dover,  treaty  of 
I^wis  the  Fifteenth,  the  freedom  of  opinion  in 

France  under  him,  773 
Lewis    the    Sixteenth,    convokes    the    Sutes- 
General,  774 
accepts  the  Constitution,  775 
flies  from  Paris,  780 
his  imprisonment,  781 
his  death,  782 
Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  his  flight   from   Paris, 

809 
Leyton,  Commissioner  of  Monasteries,  333 
Lilbumc,  John,  543,  557 
Lilla  saves  Eadwine  from  a  murderer,  19 
Lilly,  an  Oxford  scholar,  305 
Limerick,  siege  of,  677 
Linacre  of  Oxford,  298 — 301 
Lincoln,  in  time  of  Romans,  5 
Jews'  houses  at,  81 
Stephen  defeated  at,  98 
welcomes  the  Barons,  123 
Lincoln.  Bishop  of,  his  relations  with  University 

of  Oxford,  132 
Lindisfame.  bishopric  of,  9a 

desertion  of  it  by  Col  man,  28 
Cuthbert  becomes  its  bishop,  33 
its  historical  importance,  34 
Lisle,  Lady,  executed,  651 


Literature,  English ;  Mr  EnelaAd.  llteratuie  of 
Literature,     Welsh,  in  ttremh  and   thineentb 

centuries,   155  —  157.  159,  t6o 
Liverpool,  Lord,  his  ministry,  804.  80^ 
Livery  companies  ;  see  Companies,  Livery 
Uewellyn  of  Wales,  his  alliance  with  Fankes 

de  Breaute,  138 
Uewellyn-ap-Jowerth,    his  stnisgles  for  ink- 

pendence,  159 — 162 
Uewellyn-ap-Gru^dd,  his  struggles  for  uAt- 

pendence,  159 — i6a 
Llywarch  Hen  :  see  Literature.  Welsh 
Locke,  John,  his  political  teaching.  603,  604 
Lollardry,  revival  of,  and  iu  suppressioo.  2x6 

meaning  of  name,  235 

struggle  of,  235,  336 

later  phases  of,  251 — 353 

protection  of,  by  Richard  the  Second,  2*5 

persecution  of,  by  Henry  the  Fourth  aai 
Henry  the  Fifth,  a58,  ajo 

state  of,  in  Henry  the  SixtIl^s  retgn,  267,  s6S 

signs  of  its  extinction,  975 

persecution  of,   its  effect  on    Henry  uSe 
Sixth,  977 

eflect  on  of  Oldcastle's  executimi.  34  & 
Lothian  becomes  abode  of  Scotch  kings  53 
London,  its  early  commerce,  5 

plundered  by  Danes,  4a 

relations  of  Normans  and  French  to.  S8>  89 

shares  in  the  religious  revival  of  the  twelftj 
century,  92 

welcomes  Stephen,  97,  98 

supports  him,  q8 

welcomes  the  Barons,  193 

faithful  to  Protestantism  on  Mary's  acces- 
sion, 354 

its  sympathy  with  the    Lons  PariiameiU. 
526—529 
London,  John  of,  a  pupil  of  Rof^er  Baooa.  134 
Londonderry,  foundation  of,  445 

siege  of,  672,  673 
Longchamp,  William,  Bishop  of  Ely,  makes  as 
alliance  between  Otho  and  Racbard.  1C9 
Longland,  William,  his  history,  248,  849 

his  Doem,  349,  350 
Lords,  House  of,  weakened  by  sunpressim  of 

mitred  abbots,  341  ;  tee  also  Pariiamou 
Louis  Philippe,  814 
Luddites,  nots  of,  8ia 
Liineville,  treaty  of^  794 
Luther,  his  change  of  attitude,  314 

his  relation  to  the  Revival  of  Letters,  315 

reception  of  his  doctrines  in  "^glaitdt  1^ ; 
see  Leo,  More 

advises  Tyndale  to  translate  the  Bible,  341 
Ludlow,  General,  his  share  in  the  coaq;uest  oi 

Ireland,  572 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  750 
Lydgate,  his  character  as  a  poet,  s88 
Lyly,  h«s  **  Euphues,"  39a 
Lyons,  William,  removed  from  court,  nt 
Lyttelton  leaves  Long  Parliament,  5^ 

Mabinogi,  156 

Mackay,  General,  his  struio^le 

670 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  , 

the  state  of  Cuix^w  ui 

Ips  in  Ediniurgk 


Dander 

abool 


a 


Hough.  «c7 


Malpighi)  helpi  ID  found  vegetable  phyuoLt^y, 
Malta,  (Ralm«ril  of,  by  England)  795 

Cr^m^'ll^'qoimli  wilh,    136;   m  alu 

Mandcvillc.  Lord,  a  leader  oF  ihc    Pntby 
Knaiu,5»6 

M^«l|  a  m^\  finunit  o(  ^enry  the  Third, 

Manlri,  burDinEo',  by  WiHiam  the  Fir»t,  *s 

Marocha],  E«H  WiUiam,  hh  power  on  dralh 

Mat»c)al,    Eatl  Richard,   hit  reuttvin  to 

Henijr,  i^i 
MArgaret  of  Ainou,  her  uiarriage.  176 
Marrborough.  duke  of,  hU  eipl«»  )«  lieland, 

hn  ploii  apiinu  WilHam  the  Third,  tijg 
hii  culv  tateer  and  chaTicier,  ASB— 6»i> 


fori,  UJ 
MinhaU,aPr«(iFK 


inMaor:i»B>ii]ei 


Manachuuiu,  aiurkt  OD  the  Ubeity  of,  Jsi 
M,.ueDa,  Hanhal.  Soi 
Mawnter  coDiraited  with  Ben  Jonion,  tiS 
Mauey  maile  Dun  of  Omit  Church,  fiji.  Su 
MwiMa  of  Flanderv  her  marriage,  71 

ditpule  sboul  i>  with  the  Pojk.  £ 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  the  Pint.  St,  SS 
Maud,  Henry'i  dauffhier,  loved  by  hmi,  94 

her  Jlnlggle  willi  Stephen,  jg,  w 

bithop  of  Rouen,  jj 
May,  hi>  account  of  the  Utodtiel  of  the  Itiih, 

Matarin.  Cardinal,  hii  alliance  with  Cnmwell, 


[!if^^o'niIH™'.5 

thakee  off  the  OTcrlordlhip   of  Northum. 

bria,  v,  91 
Chad't  miuion  to.  u 

power  of.  iioder  Olfa.  39,  40 

vicroris  over  Danei  under  ^ihelred,  4^ 

his  opinton  of  Shakipcn^  435 

felhodiiu.  the,  vao.  791 

leaico,  attack  of  France  on.«tS 
..liddlclon.  >•  >ucce»or  of  Shakspere.  4i< 
Middle.Engliih  :  la  Eniliih.  theu-Hlllementt 

Middtuci  eleclian ;  irr  Wrikei,  Lutirell 


ale  drilen  fioD  England, 
ler.  Taylor.  Ridley,  Ciai 


MarySluart,  her  birth,  eflVciJ  of.  373 

her  marriage  and  its  cfrecin,  37B — 380 
her  career  in  England,  381—384 


"l^radiw    Lest"    and    "1 
gained,"alld  <'Slnuan  A 

-5S6 

effoni  for  freedam  of  the  Pn 

Cromwell.  More'Li,  3^3,  3 
Monk,  tKoeral.  reduce!  IhelHiE 

the  Secoi  "" 


,    Duke' 


ugh  the  CDun 


VcEaJle. 
irward    by 
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Monmouth,  \iv^Mo{-contiHue,i. 

his  insurrection,  defeat,  anti  death.  649,  650 

Moore,  Sir  John,  his  career  in  Portugal,  800 

Montacute  besieged,  78 

Montagu,  his  sermons  before  Parliament,  481 

Montagu,  made  Earl  of  Sandwich  by  Charles 
the  Second,  605 

Montagu,  a  member  of  Whi^  Junto,  6Sa 
becomes  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  683 
his  financial  reforms,  683 
driven  from  office,  685 

Montaigne,  point  of  similarity  between   him 
and  Shakspere,  428 

Montcalm,  General,  73d,  737 

Monteagle,  Lord,  the  letter  to,  46^ 

Montesquieu,  his  account  of  rehgious  state  of 
England,  717 
his  work  in  France,  773 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  his  relations  to  the  Roman 
Church,  144 
the  king's  fear  of  him,  147,  148 
his  career  in  Gascimy,  148,  149 
his  share  in  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  149. 

150 
his  siege  of  Dover,  151 
the  rest  of  his  career,  152 — 154 
his  admiration  for  Edward  the  First,  177 

Montgomery,  minister  of  ^  illiam,  8x 
receives  grants  of  manors,  ib. 

Montrose,  E^l  of,  his  desertion  of  the  patriots, 

organises  a  rising  in  favour  of  Charles  the 
First,  534 

defeated  by  Argyle,  540,  541 
Moravians,  Wesley's  relations  with.  720 
More,  Mrs.   Hannah,  her  account  of  absence 
of  Bibles  in  England,  7x7 

effect  of  her  writing.  731 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  alIu>ionto  Vespucci,  297 

his  character,  300 

his  opinion  of  Colet's  school,  305 

his  career,  308 — 310 

his  *•  Utopia,"  310—313 

his  answer  to  Luther,  315,  3^ 

his  opinion  of  Wolsey,  319  • 

as  Chancellor,  32O,  327 

his  attacks  on  tnc  monks,  333 

his  death,  336j*337 

influence  of  his  doctrines,  601 
Morkcrc  of  Northumhria,  supports  Edgar  the 
Atheling,  77     .    . 

reduced  to  submission  by  William,  78 
Morrison,  Robert,  a  botanist,  509 
'lortimer,  Roger,  his  career.  20S 
Mortimer,  House  of,  its  claims  in  the  Lancas- 
trian times,  261,  265 
Moscow,  retreat  of,  804 
Mountjoy,  his  rule  in  Ireland.  444 
Mountmorris,  his  treatment  by  Wentworth,  501 
Mowbray,    Roger,  rewarded    by  William  the 

First  with  grants  of  lands,  81 
Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nortliumberiand,  captured 

by  Rufus,  86 
Murray,  Earl  of,  leads  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 378 

made  Regent,  380 
Mutiny  Act ;  see  Statutes 

Napoi.kon  ;  see  Buonaparte 

Nelson.  AdmirU ;  see  Battles,  Villeneuve 


Newcastle,  Duke  of,   his  ipxvance  of  then' 
trigues  of  Austria  and  Russia,  7x6 
his  incapacity,  727 
his  corruption,  737,  708 
his  quarrel  with  Pitt,  742 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  work,  599 
Newton,  the  Evangelical,  731 
Nimeguen,  treaty  of,  635 
Nonconformists,  effect  on  of  the  St.  BarthoL- 
mew's  Day  of  1663,  609—611 ;  sse  Prey 
byterians,  Methodists,  Quakers 
Norfolk,  Earl  of,    rebels    agaiic^  Wiiliaa  tk 

First,  84  :  see  also  Bigod,  Ear! 
Norfolk, Duke  of.h is  share  in  Henrytbe  £ig&:>. » 
divorce,  326 
arrests  lliomas  Cromwell.  348 
his  expectations  from  the  Empercir.  344 
NorfoIk.Duke  of,  his  treason  against  Elizabetn. 

383.  384 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  answer  to  J 


u« 

Second,  655 
Normandy  described.  67 
civUiaation  of.  68 
condition  of,  under  William,  73 
conquest  of,  by  Henry  the  Filth,  262.  i^'\ 
Normans,  settlement  of,  in  France,  67 
conquests  of,  70,  71 

blending  of,  with  England  ;  set  £agli5h 
North,  Lord,  his  prote&t  against  cmetaics  c^ 

James  the  Second,  649 
North,  Lord,  in  George  the  Thud's  time,  h  j 
servility  to  the  king,  749 
stirred  up  by  Clive  to  inquire  into  IcdL^. 

.7-8 
his  resignation,  761 
its  eflect,  76a 

his   coaUuon    with    Fox.    764;    set  al*- 
America,  Bostan.  Massachusetts 
Northallerton  ;  set  Battles 
Northampton,  treaty  of,  208 
Northampton,  John  of,  35a 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  in  Henry  the  Fourth « 
reign,  his  rising   and    that  of  his  w>r. 

m  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, Yebeh.  rS 
Northumberland,   Duke   of,   hui  career.  '351- 

354 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  rebels  against  ElLn- 
bcth,  382 
effect  of  her  treatment  of  him,  3S4 
Northurabria,    establishment    of    a    kin^ca 
there,  15,  16 
history  of  it  till  iu  coovenion.  16— so 
its  fall,  34 

its  anarchy  after  its  fall,  38,  ^  ;  «r  al^ 
itihclfrith,  iCthelbert,  EadwiDe.  Cath- 
bert,    Oswald,   Oswi,    Whitby,    B*ca. 
Caedmon 
Norwich,  separate  French  colony  in,  89 
Nothelm,  his  assistance  to  Haeda.  38 
Nottingham,    Lord,    his   opposition  to  IfarU 
borough,  695 


Nottingham,  peace  of,  41,  44 
NowcU,  Dean,  Elizabeth's  f 


treatOMflt  of  kio. 


37« 


Noy,  his  rc\-ival  of  ship-money,  50a 

Oates,  Titus,  his  plot,  €36—698 

his  pension,  675 
O'Brien,  Smith,  his  insurrectaotttCij 
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Occlere  as  a  poet,  a88 

Ockham,  WiUiam  of,  his  rank  as  a  acboolman, 

his  effect  on  Wyclif,  aa^ 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  his  agiution  for  Catholic 
Emandpiation,  814 

effect  of  his  ▼iolencc^  ib. 

his  **  Repeal "  agitation,  815 

his  arrest,  8x6 
Oda,  Archbishop,  makes  peace  with  Danelagh, 

Odo  of  Bayeux  left  in  charge  of  England,  77 

his  tyranny,  78 

rewairded  by  a  grant  of  manors,  81 

rebels  against  William,  84 

his  arrest,  ib. 

rebels  aeainst  Rufus,  85 
Oflfa,  king  of  Mcrcia,  his  rule,  49,  40 

his  relations  with  Charles  tnie  Great,  40^  41 
Oglethorpe,  General,  founds  Georgia,  738 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  260 
O'Neills,  the,  442,  443 
(.>rangemen,  their  cruelties  in    Ireland,   790 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  as  an  authority,  67,  70,  78 
( h-Ieans,  Duke  of,  his  intrigues  in  France,  a6o 
Orleans,  siege  of;  see  Joan  of  Arc 
Urmond  invites  Charles  the  First  to  Ireland, 

555 
made  Duke  and  Steward  by  Charles  the 

Second,  605 
Orosius,  translation  of,  by  iClfredt  48 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  31 

calls  missionaries  unto  Northumbria.  3a 

effect  of  his  victories,  a8 
Oswi,  king  of  Northumbria,  34 

effect  of  his  victories,  38 

presides  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  38,  39 
Otho,  the  Emperor,  his  alliance  v^ith  John  at 

Kouvines,  lai 
Otho,  the  Papal  legate,  141,  142 
Oxford,  medical  s<^ool  of^  Jews  at,  83 

Matilda's  escape  from,  98 
'  )xford.  University  of,  its  early  history,  127 

lectures  of  Vacariusat,  128 

description  of  its  early  api>earance,  138 — 

131 

Normans  and  Gascons  come  to,  after  divi- 
sions at  Paris,  132 

Chancellor  of,  his  position' in  the  thirteenth 
century,  13a 

takes  place  of  University  of  Paris,  329 

Provisions  of,  149 — 151 

the  centre  of  Lollardry,  235 

degeneracy  of  learning  at,  m  the  fifteenth 
century,  388 

its  2eal  for  Charles  the  First,  531 
Oxford.  Earl  of,  Henry  the  Seventh's  treatment 

of  him,  396 
Oxford,  liarl  of,    Burleigh's  son-in-law,  turns 
Roman  Catholic,  40Z 

Padua,  importance  of  its  University  in  the 

thirteenth  century,  131 
Paine,  'iliomas.  Pitt's  opmion  of  him,  784,  785 
Palmerston,    Lord,  Im  career,  815,  8x6,  8x7, 

8:8 
Paris.    University  of,    its  importance  in  the 

thirteentn  century,  xa8,  139,  131 


Paris,  University  oi—camtmuHU 
dissensions  in,  133 

its  reputation  transferred  to  Oxford,  339 
treatment  of,  in  Cranmer's  canvass,  338 
Paris,  treaty  of,  762 
Paris,  city  of,  rules  France  in  1792,  781 
Parish,  origin  of,  3c     • 

Parker,  Nlauhew,  made  Arqhbishop  of  Can> 
terbury,  370 
his  object,  371 
his  effect  on  the  clergy,  378 
his  enforcement  of  uniformity,  457,  458 
Parker,  the  Roman  Catholic  president  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  654 
Parliaments,  rise  ofj  164,  X67 — 171 

poation  of,  in  tune  of  Edward  the  Third, 

22^ — 228 
attacks  of,  on  the  Pope,  229 
decline  of,  under  Lancastrians ;  ue  Com- 
mons, House  of 
claims  of,  to  regulate  succession  after  fall 

of  Henry  the  Sixth,  278 
importance  of,  under  Edward  the  Fourth, 

their  relations  with  the  Tudors,  393 — 397 
their   feeling    about    Protestantism,    354, 

.405 
their   struggle  against  James  the   First, 

4^^—472,  476—478 
their  struggle  against  Charles  the  First ;  *e* 
Eliot,  Pym,  Hampden,  Wentworth,  &c. 
"  the  Drunken  Parliament "  in  Edinburgh, 

6x9 
reports  of  debates  in  them,  751,  75a 
of  Ireland  ;  see  Ireland 
Acts  of ;  ite  Statutes 
Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  40T,  40a 
Paston,  letters  of,  a88 
Paterson  suggests  schemes  of  a  xutional  bank, 

68^ 
Patrick,  nis  mission  to  Ireland,  ai 
••  Patriots,"  the,  oppose  Walpole,  712 
Paulinus  goes  to  Northumbria,  18 
his  conversion  of  Eadwine,  20 
his  flifi^ht  from  Northumbria,  ax 
conquer^ -land  of  West  Saxons,  31 
Peasantry,  revolt  of ;  see  Tyler,  Wat 
condition  of,  in  eajly  times,  33^,  338 
first  alterations  in  their  condition,  330,  340 
their  struggle  to  attain  a  higher  ccmdition, 

341 

effect  on  them  of  Statutes  of  Labourers,  342 

John  Ball  preaches  to  them ;  see  Ball,  John 

subsequent  struggles  of,  after  Tyler's  time, 

250,  251 

Peckham,    Archbishop,  his    reputation    as    a 

scholar,  147 
Peel,   Sir    Robert,    supports    the    Wellington 
Ministry,  8x4 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  815 
his  policy  about  firee  trade.  8x6 
Pelhams,  the,  contrasted  with  Walpole,  712 
Pelham,  Henry,  his  rise,  722 
his  fall,  737 
gives  Pitt  office,  729 
Pencriche,    Richard,   a   teacher   in   reign  of 

Edward  the  Third,  2x2 
Penda,  his  struggle  against  Northumbria,  ao^' 

ar,  33,  24 
Penn,  William,  cdmiMS  Pennsylvania,  738 
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Pepys,  his  account  of  the  change  of  feeling  to- 
wards Cromwell  in  England*  6i6 
his  opinion  of  Charier  the  Second,  ib, 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  624 
of  ShaftesDury,  639 
Perceval,   Spencer,   becomes  Prime   Minister, 
801 
his  resistance  to  America,  803 
his  death,  804 
Perrers,  Alice,  her  influence  at  court  of  Edward 

the  Third,  337,  aaS 
Perth,  convention  of,  204 
Peterborough,  abbey  of.  founded  by  Wulfere, 

3» 
burnt  by  Danes,  44 

Petos,  Hugh,  his  justincation  of  Pride's  Purge, 

554 

Petition,  Millenary,  ^ 

of  Right,  486,  487 
Petitioners  and  abhorfers  643 
Petre,  Father,  called  to  Privy  Coundl,  655 
Petty,  Sir  William,  an  economist,  598 
Ptvensey.  William  lands  at.  75 
Philip  Augustus,  hir  relations  with  John,  X09 

his  effect  on  Arthur's  cause,  1 1 1 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  his  marriage  ;  see 
Mary 
perceives  hopelessness  of  persecution   in 

England,  860 
puzzled  at  Elizabeth's  power,  363 
Elizabeth's  use  of,  368 
his  character  as  a  statesman.  403 
Philips,  Sir  Robert,  hib  speeches  against  Charles 

tt*e  First,  481 
Picls,  the,  6 

their  leapie  with  the  Britons,  7 
their  defeat  by  the  English,  8 
Piers  the  Ploughman,  vision  of,  331  ;  see  also 

Long  land 
Pilgrimage  of  grace,  338 
Pilmitz,  conference  of,  780 
Pitt,  William,  the  elder  leads  the  **  Boys,"  714 
his  career  in  office,  727  -  73a 
effects  of  it,  737 

effects  of  his  assistance  to  Frederick,  740 
George  the  Second's  dislike  of  him,  741 
his  fall,  743 

his  refusal  to  return  to  office,  747 
approves  the  resistance  of  America,  748  : 
see  also  Chatham.  Eai  1  of 
I^tt,  William  the  younger,  his  first  appearance 
in  Parliament,  763 
moves  for  Parliamenury  reform,  763,  764 
hu  stniggle  against  the  coalition,  765 
his  India  Bill,  765 
his  treatment    of  Warren    Hastings,   766, 

767 
compared  with  Walpole,  767 
his  answer  to  Fox  about  his  policy  towards 

France,  767 
his  financial  policy,  768 — 770,  771 
failure  of  his  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 770 
his  attitude  about  the  slave  trade,  77a 
about  the  rcecncy,  774 
about  the    irench   Revolution  and   about 
Prussia,  774,  775 
•        his  hopes  from  France,  777 

his  opposition  to  Burke,  778.  779 
supports  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  779 


pants,  tSo 


lies,  793,  794 


Pitt—OMl/MSWl/. 

defeats  plots  of  the  Frcm^ 

struggUs  for  peace,  78a 

his  change  ol  policy,  789 

attempa  to  make  peace  with  Frasicc,  t^s. 
.786 

his  relations  with  Irefand,  788 — 793 

with  the  peerage,  791,  79a 

with  the  Roman  Caitholics. 

his  resignation,  794 

his  death,  707,  798 
Plagues  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  6ts ;  ^ 

also  Black  Death 
Plantagenet,  origin  of  the  name,  97 
Poggio,  his  view  of  English  Uteratare.  s88 
Poland,  relation  of,  to  Protestantism,  46a 

divisions  of,  774.  775.  7S3 
Pole,  Michael  de  la.  Earl  of  Suffolk.  954 
Pole  Reginald,  his  view  of  Henry  the  Eighth'i 
character,  301 

his  advice  to  Wolsey,  398 

made  Cardinal,  330 
Pollock,  General,  his  Afghan  expedition,  816 
Poor  ;  see  Statutes,  Peasantry 
Poor  Law  Reform,  815 
Pope,  claims  of.  on  England.  8a 

attacks  of  Ockham  and  Wyclif  on,  aa9— 33 1 
Porter,  John,  vx  Bonner's  time,  447 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  supports  the  exclj- 
sion  Bill,  644 

her    presence   at    Charles     the    SeconJ  $ 
death  tbed,  64^ 
Portreeve,  his  position  in  time  of  Henry  ttvr 

First,  89 
Portugal,   relations  of,   with    Spain  and  En,;- 
land,  6a3 

treatment  of,  at  treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 

Wellesley's  opinion  of,  800 
Wellesley's  campaign  in,  800.  Sot 
Prxmunire,  Statute  of;  see  Statutes 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  700 
Prague,    University    ol,      Wyrlif's 

brought  to  it :  see  Wyciif 
Presbyterianism,  attitude  of  leaders  of    I.<;-n^' 
Pariiauent  to  it,  454,  455 
treatment  of,  in  Scotland  by  Laud,  5^7— 

510 
erowth  of,  «6 
PresbyterL-uts,  their  struggle  against  the  InJc- 
pcndeni*,  $45— 55« 
their  relation:,  with  LTsher.  608 
effect  of  their  exptilsion  fix>m  ChurtJi  of 

England,  610 
their  attitude  at  time   of    Scotch  Act  cf 
Union.  697 
Press,  liberty  of,  atucked  by  Grenville,  746 

growth  of  its  po^ver,  751,  75a 
Pretender,  the  old,  706 
Pretender,  the  young,  734,  725 
Pride,  Colonel,  his  purge,  553,  554 
Prior,  Matthew,  his  satires  on  the  Allies,  697 
Protestants;  see  Lollardry,  Latimer,  Crom»ei: 
(Thomas),  Crannier 
Elizabeth's  attitude  towards,  364,  366.  367. 

369 
growth  of   their    position    in    Eliabelfa't 

reikin,  598,  399 
growth  of  their  clergy,  398 
Provisors ;  see  Statutes 


wrmof. 
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Reyaoldi.SirJgdiiu.liiifriemlthipfoc  Burke, 

PniuiC^ll^i  of.  with  England,  774,  7 

Rich,  i^^mund,  Elary  of.  110,  i}i 

aho 

FrtdSick  lb.  Second 

Richird  ih>  Fini  of  Englud.  hu  chancier. 

l.«n.«Ej.l:of  B«b.,H 

hisSrfic 

l'i.riun>,  ih.ir  firu  Kl.tcmuil  in  Anuria. 

Rich«d  the  Second,  effect  of  his  .cc««on. 

.heir  id5>l   588.589     ,        ..... 

^e"t' «7  "  ^''"''  '™"*^^'  '5* 

in  growth  in  Eliubetluii  timei,  417 

eOecii  of  hi>  policy,  iss,  Xi^ 

haired  of  in  profeHort  for  ^he  sUge, 
iti  elfMI  on  Ibt  people.  ^*9-4H 

ss; 

hij  ^'r^'i^lUd 
Rkha'^  .he  iSrd"  hU  Jizirttt  the  ihrone. 

bril 


is  speech  about  the  Peciiion  of  Right, 

IS  chancier  and  poulion.  ng,  5x1 

-inn  In  the  Grand  RemonsmiKe,  5^5. 

hit  viein  on  Church  Reform,  ;9fi 

Altenpted  arrest  of,  537 

hi>  altitude  after  Charles  the  First',  atlempl 

deunnina  1*0  9™  the '  £«Dg  Puliancni 
with  Scotland.  533 

efftct  o^his  di^  ™  Cromweir*  p<«iiion, 

hit  tiudy  taken  from  the  grave.  feS 


nnday  Schools,  j 
.nl  of  Spenser,  ^' 


R:iy,  John,  his  scientific  >oiks,  j^g 

E'ngliiii'chutc"  &^Di  «^!  6fo  " 
Kem™.lnnce,  the  Short,  487,  489,  tft, 


il'&™ 


Rfltkinghnm,  L«d,  incl 


his  deith,  ^7^ 

dfecl  uf  his  rclornu,  7<55 
Rodne*.  Admin),  effect  of  hii  *ictoiy. 
Huger  de  Toesny,  a  Norman  leader,  ja 
Roger  of  HoviH^n  at  a  chroiaicler,  114 
Roger,  Gui>card'a  brtther.  70 

K^hese!  molhet  of  BUkel,  too 

Rolf  the  Ganeer,  hii  cooquesti  in  Fran 

Rome,  relalioni  of,  »iih  [Itllain.  s.  6 

Inlluenceot  in  Qiuich.  18-J) 
RoDucy  >ecured  by  William  the  L'onqui 
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Komsey,  Matilda  educated  in  nunnery  at,  87 
Knokwrod,  Elizal»cth.  treatment  of,  400 
KoHslach,  battle  of  ;  see  Battles 
Rousseau  expresses  mural  conceptions  of  his 

time,  773 
Royal  Society  founded,  508 
Rudyanl.  Sir  Benjamin,  his  hopes  from  Charles 

the  First,  480 
"  Rump,"  the  ;  sre  Commonwealth,  Cromwell, 

Vane.  Martin 
Rupert,  I*riucc.  his  exploits  in  the  civil  wars, 

531.  533.  535 
his  Hight  after  Marston  Moor,  535 
his  conduct  at  Na^hy,  541 
Russell,  family  of,  nse  of,  from  the  spoil  of 

the  monasteries,  342 
Russell,  Lord,  helps  to  head  the  country  party, 

627 
Russell,  Willbm,  I«ord,  his  support  of  Shaftes- 
bury' in  the  Exclusion  Hill,  641 
his  trial  and  execution,  646 
Rus&ell,  Admiral,  his  intrigues  with  James  the 
Second,  670 
his  defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Hogue,  679, 

680 
made  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  683 
Russell,  Lord  John,  his  first  ministry,  816,  817 
his  second  ministry,  818 
his  desire  for  reform  of  Parliament,  819 
Russia,  rise  of.  under  Catherine  the  Second, 

774 
England's  war  with,  817 

Rygge.  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  235 

Ry^wick,  Peace  of,  6v*4 

Sacmkvkrkll,  Dr.,  700 

Sackville,  his  "  Gorboduc,"  418.  419 

Salisbury,  John  of,  his  holiness  of  life,  92 

his  fame  at  Paris,  129 
Salisbury,  Roger  of,  his  arrest  by  Stephens,  98 
Salisbury,  Earl  of,  a  leader  of  Lollaras,  956 

his  death,  259 
Salislmrj',  Countess  of,  her  death,  325 
Saint ;  see  St. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  protests  against  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence,  656 
San  Domingo,  taking  of,  576 
Sarsfield,  General,  in  Ireland.  677 
Sautrc.  William,  his  execution.  258,  259 
Savile,  Sir  John,  his  rivalry  with  Wcntworth, 

504 
Savilie,  Sir  Henry,  his  dying  speech.  478 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  treatment  of,  by  Cromwell, 

575 

Saye   and  Scle,  Ix>rd,  a  leader  of  the  Presby- 
terians, 576 
made  Ix)rd  Privy  Seal,  605 

Sawtre  ;  see  Sautre 

S.ixons,  their  sctilemrnt  in  England,  a 

S;ixons,  h^stand  Wot.  their  colonies.  14:  see 
ailso  East  Saxons,  Essex,  Wes-icx 

Saxons,  South,  their  kin^^doms,  10 

Schomberg,  (ieneral,  in  Ireland,  677 

Scinde,  .innexation  of,  816 

Scots,  King  of,  invested  with  fief  of  Cumber- 
land, 52 

Scots,  the,  absorbed  by  English,  53 

Scotland,  its  tr;*atment  by  William  the  First,  85 
struggles  of,  against  England  up  to  time 
oi  Wallace,  178—187 


Scotland — contimued, 

its  sute  at  accession  of  Eluabeih.  37^ 

•    374  ... 

Its  treatment  by  Laud,  907 — 510 

effect  on  it  of  Charles  the  Second's  policy 

619 

its  treatment  by  James  the  Second,  651, 

653 
onion  of,  with  Eneland.  696.  €07 

Scrope,  Archbishop  ol    York,  his  in>urreai<.':i 

and  death,  259 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  589 

Separatists,  the,  458 — 460 

September,  Massacres  of,  78T.  782 

Serf;  see  Peasantry 

Seringapatam,  capture  ol^  786 

Shaftesbury,    Lord,    his    taunts    against    the 

queen,  619 

his  discovery  of  CharU*s's  perfidy,  6;S 

his  policy  at  court,  6^3 — 630 

causes  of  his  being  driven  from  office,  6;o, 
631 

his  subsequent  policy,  631.  6^2 

his  first  sketch  of  the  Exclusion  Rill.  6.:2 

sent  to  the  Tower  by  Dandy,  634 

takes  up  the  Popish  Plot,  636  -  63S 

is  made  Lord  Treasurer  after  Dan  by 's  f.-<ll, 
638 

his  championship  of  Monmouth,  641 

his  second  dismissal  from  office,  64 1 

his  later  polic>',  641—645 

his  Bill  of  Divorce.  643 

hb  flight  and  death,  646 
Shakspere,  highest  type  of  Elirabethan  litem- 
ture,  399,  413 

scantiness  of  infonnatioo  about  him.  4.M. 
422 

his  "Venus  and  Adanis."  423 

his  dramas,  423 — ^428 

his    sympathy    with    the    insurrectii^n    cf 
Essex.  426 

George  the  Third*s  opinion  of  him.  741 
Shane  O'Neill,  4^.  443 
Shaxton,  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  345 

his  imprisonment,  3^7 
Shelbume,  Lord,  leads  the  Chatham  party.  7^-7 

his  ministry,  764 
Sheldon,  Archbishop,  encourages  buflfoonen-. 

5*19 

Sherburne,  Ealhsuui.  Kshop  of.  43 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his  view  of  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  Spain,  boo 
Sheriffs,  office  of.  169 
Shippen.  his  opinion  of  Walpole,  70a 
Ship-money.  50a,  503 
Shire,  Knignts  of,  institution  of,  t6c^t7i 

their  union  with  the  burgenes.  S2S 
Shrewsbury,  foundation  of.  39 

the  Norman  castlo  atj  78 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  intrigues  with  James  the 
Second,  679 

becomes  Secretary  of  State.  683 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  character,  392,  393 

his  rekitions  with  Spenser,  414 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  his  government  of  Ireland, 

Sidney,  Algernon,  his  incUnatioa  to  the  Inde 
pendents,  546 
his  trial  and  death,  646 
Sikhs,  risings  of^  816,  8x7 
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Simeon  of  Durham,  ax  an  authority,  78,  113 
Skelton,  hu  poetry,  300 
Slavery  in  Early  Ensland,  13 
efforts  of  Church  against,  54 
trade  in,  abolished  at  Bristol,  55 
prohibited  by  William,  185 
abolished  by  Act  of  P^Iiament,  815  ;  see 
Wilberforce,  Statutes 
Sleswick,  its  relations  with  Early  England,  i 
Smith,  John,  discovers  Bay  of  Chesa])eake,  491 
Sjiiith,  Adam,  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  769 
Smith,    Sir    Sidney,    defeats    Buonaparte    at 

Acre,  787 
Snowdon.  Lords  of,  159 
Socinianism,  its  growth  in  Poland.  462 
Socinians  excluded    from    the   Parliament  of 

.  1657,  579 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  declared  suc- 

cesM>r  to  the  throne,  688 
Somers,   Lord,  chosen  President  of  a   Royal 
Society,  508 
a  member  ot  the  Whig  Junto,  68a 
becomes  Lord  Keeper,  683 
effects  the  union   between  England  and 

Scotland,  697 
becomes  President  of  the  Council,  698 
Somersetshire,    insurrection    in,     against    the 

Normans,  78 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign, 

276 
Somerset  the  Protector,  his  accession  to  power, 

350 
his  fall,  351 
Somerset,  Earl  of,  his  answer  to  James  the 

Second,  655 
Sr.mer\'ille  tries  to  murder  Elirabeth,  408 
S'Milt,  M.ip»hai.  801,  802.  807 
Southninpton,  F.arl  of,  his  relations  with  Shak- 
spere,  425 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  426 
Soutliampton,  Earl  of.  in  James  the  5>econd's 

time,  becomes  Lord  Treasurer,  605 
Sduth  Saxons  ;  see  Saxons,  South 
South-Sea  Rubble,  708 
S:iuthumbrians,  the,  15 
Southwark  burnt  by  William  the  First.  77 
Spain,  its  position   in  Europe   in   Elizabeth's 
reign,  403—405 
relations  between  it  and  England  after  the 

Armada,  4^.  431 
James  the  First's  policy  towards,  474,  475 
war  between  it  and  England  in  George  the 

Second's  time,  713 
its  treatment  by  Huonaparte,  799,  800 
inv.ision  of,   by  Wellcsley,    800,  801  ;  see 
also  Philip  the  Second 
Speed,  his  chronicles,  391 
S|>cnser,  Elizabeth's  favour  to,  362,  366 
his  work  and  life,  413 — 4x7 
his  use  of  the  Bible,  448 
his  influence  on  Milton,  51  x 
St.afford,  Lord,  his  execution,  64^ 
Stair,  Master  of;  see  GXtnayt,  Massacre  of 
>t.  Albaas,  chronicle  of,  288 
Stamp  Act,  the,  746—748 
Stanhope,  Lord,   first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

cause  of  his  death,  708 
Star-Chamber  for  Jews  in  William  the  First's 
time,  83 
Charles  the  First's  use  of,  501,  50a 


Statutes.  Petition  of  Commons,  how  converted 
into  them,  226 

of  Appeals,  329,  330 

Bill  of  Rights,  672 

Board  of  Control,  Indian  :  see  Pitt 

Boston  Port  Act ;  see  Boston 

Conventicle  Act,  6tx,  6ia 

Five  Mile  Act,  611,  6x2 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  647,  648 

Heresies,  258,  259,  35a— jt^ 

Kilkenny,  434 

Labourers,  242,  243  ;  see  also  Peasantry 

Libel    Act,    Fox's;    see    Fox.   Charles 
James 

Merchants,  166 

Monopolies,  abolition  of,  397 

Mortmain,  166 

Municipalities,  Reform  of,  815 

Mutiny  Act,  673,  674 

Poor  Laws,  384-^386,  815 

Prsemunire,  229 

Proclamations,  Royal,  350 

Proxnsors,  229 

Quia  Emptores,  x66 

Reform  Act,  814 

Regulation  Act,  Indian,  758 

Schism  Act,  703 

Septennial  Act,  707 

Six  Articles  Act.  349,  350 

Slave  trade,  abolition  of,  798 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  815 

Stamp  Act,  746 

Test  Act,  401,  609.  627,  674 

Toleration  Act,  674 

Treasons  Act,  785 

Triennial  Act,  674 

of   Uniformity  tn    Edward  the    Sixth'4 
rei^,  350^ 
in  Elizabeth's  reign.  371 
in  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  609 

of  Winchester,  166 
St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  404 

in  1662  ;  see  Bartholpmew,  St. 
Stephen,  Kin?,  his  birth  and  education,  97 

silences  Vacarius,  r28 
Stewart,  Dugald,  his  estimate  of  Bacon,  595 
Sl  Frideswide,  the  priory  of,  at  Oxford,  128 
St.  Gall,  monastery  of,  21,  22 
St.    George,    Church    of   the  canons   of,    at 

Oxford,  129 
Stigand,  Archbishop,  66 

his  deposition,  82 
Stillingfleet.  his  schemes  of  Protestant  compte- 

nension,  63^ 
his  pamphlets  against  superstition,  653 
Stirling,  battle  of ;  ftr  Battles 
St.  John  the  lawyer,  his  comment  on  affairs  in 

1642,  517 
despatched  to   Holland   by  the  Common- 
wealth, 560 
St.  John,  Henr^  ;  see  Bolingbrcke,  Lord 
Stokes,  Peter,  his  attacks  on  the  Lollards,  255 
Stowe,  his  chronicles,  391 
St.  Paul's,  churchyard  of,  when  built,  92 
St.  Paul's,  meeting  at,  of  Barons,  1 22 

Dean  of,  dies*  of  frifrht,  199 
.Strafford  ;  see  Wentworth 
Straw,  Jack,  his  position  in  Tyler's  insurrec- 
tion, 94^ 
Strickland,  Elizabeth's  otder  to»  396 
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Strode,  his  view  of  the  relations  b^ween  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Scotch,  521 
his  attempted  arrest,  527 
Strong-bow  ;  ut  Ireland,  conquest  of 
St.  Ruth,  General,  677 
Stuart,  early  line  of,  372,  373 ;  set  also  Mary, 

James  the  First,  etc 
Suchet,  Marshal,  803 

Sudbury.  Simon  de,  his  murder  approved  by 
Hereford,  233 
advises  the  king  to  resist  the  insurgents, 

.a45 
his  death,  i.^. 
Suffolk,  I*^rl  of,  in   Henry  the  Sixth's  reign, 

274  ;  see  also  Pole,  Michael  de  la 
Sunderland,  Lord,  truckles  to  Duke  of  York, 

threatens  to  swamp  House  of  Lords,  655 

his  policy,  684 

invents  a  "  Cabinet,"  68a 

sent  to  Vienna,  695 

dismissed,  700 
Surajah  Dowlah,  734 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  his  opinion  of  prevalent  state 
of  religion  in  m>rth,  3S2 

his  treatment  of  Shane  O'Neill,  443 
Swegen,  Danish  le;ider,  invades  England,  57 

conquers  England,  58 
Swegen,    King  of   Denmark,  his  invasion  of 

England,  78 
Swegen,  son  of  Godwine,  Earl  of  Mercia,  65 
dwend,  his  project  and  death,  60 
Swift,   Jonathan,    his    pamphlet    against    the 

Allies,  699 
Swithun,  bishop  of  Winchester,  43 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  Germans,  3 

Taillefer  the  minstrel,  76 

Talavera :  see  Battles 

Tallard,  his  assistance  to  the  Allies,  693,  6(>4 

Talleyrand,  his  desire  for  war  between  France 

and  Prussia,  809 
Tamar  becomes  the  English  frontier,  41 
Taunton,  origin  of,  34,  35 
Taylor,  Rowland,  his  execution,  157,  358 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophecying," 

601 
Tenchebray,  battle  of,  93 

Temple,  Sir  William,  makes  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, 625,  626 
wishes  to  strengthen  the  Royal  Council, 

639 
his     difference    from     Shaftesbury    about 

Monmouth,  641 
his  advice  to  Charles  on  the  occasion,  ib. 
supports  the  Exclusion  Hill.  643 
Temple,  Lord,  his  refusal  of  office,  747,  748 
Test  Act ;  see  Statutes 
I  hanet  a«isi^ned  to  England,  7,  8 
Thet(n>  origm  of,  55 
Thclwall,  trial  of,  785 

Theobald  of  Canterbury,  his  holiness  of  life. 
92 
a  moral  leader,  90 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  dispatched  to  England,  29 
his  organi«>ation  of  the  Church,  29,  30 
^  negotiates  a  peace,  34 
Thistlewood  :  see  Cato  Street  Conspiracy 
Thurstan,    Archbishop    of   York,   resists    the 
Scots,  99 


TiUotion,  Ardibi^op,^  his  scheme  of  Protev 
tant  comprehensioo,  633 
writes  painphkts  against  superstition,  653 
T|l«t,  Peace  of,  799 
Tippoo  Sahib,  lus  struggle  with  the  Englis.., 

786,  794 
Toleration  Act,  mt  Statutes 
Tooke,  Home  ;  see  Home  Toolce 
"Tories,"  origin  of  the  party,  643 

their  change  <^  pohcy  on  the  accession  :A 

George  the  Third,  741 
their  support  of  Uie  younger  Pitt,  767 
govern  England  after  war  with    France. 

Tortult  me  Forester,  95 

ToAtig,  son  of  Godwine,  driven  to  Flanders.  6ri 
invades  England  with  Harold  Hardrada.  75 
defeated  at  Stamford  Bridge  ;  see  Battles 
Totunaments      introduced    by      Edward    the 
First,  177 
occasions    for    vice    under      Edward    ih'^ 
Third,  231 
Tourville,  Admiral,  679,  680 
Towns,  causes  of  their  early  wealth  and  impor- 
tant ,89 
their  stmggles  for  self-government,  ib. 
Townshend,  his  fall,  714 
Tresham  ;  see  Gunpowder  Plot 
Triennial  Act ;  mv  Sututes 
Triers,  Cromwell's  Board  of,  573 
Troyes,  Treaty  oi,  263,  26* 
Trumwine,  Bishop  of  Whithem,  33 

his  fli|jht,  33 
Trussel,  Su*  William,  his  address  to  KUw-u: 

the  Second  on  his  deposition,  204 
Tunstall,  Cuthbert,  studies  at  Padua,  304 
Turgot,  his  position  as  an  annalist,  1 1 3 

motives  and  character  of  his  policy,  76^) 
Turkey,  alliance  on  behalf  of,   between  Ln.;- 
land,  Holland,  and  Priissia.  775 
saved  from  France  by  Convention  of  Caif-". 

795       ^ 
revolt  of  Greeks  a^inst,  813,  814 
Tyler,  Wat,  effect  of  his  rising  on  Wyclif,  333 

details  of  his  rising,  243 — 247 
Tyndale,  his  version  otthe  tJible  suppressird  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  327 :  set  aUo  Cover- 
dale 
revives  Lollardrv,  343 
translates  the  Bible,  342,  343 
effect  of  his  work,  343.  447 
Tyrconnell,  Lord,  his  rule  in  Irel^d.  6f  ? 

his  struggle  against  William  the  Third.  671. 
67a 

Ulster,  colonisation  of,  its  effects,  572 
Universities,    rise    of,    127 ;   see   also  Oxford. 
Cambridge,  Paris,  Cranmer 

attitude    of,    towards    William   after    th^ 
Peasants'  Revolt,  251 
United  States  ;  ^t  America,  United  States  cf 
Uriconium,  the  burning  of,  14 
Usher,  Archbishop,  insulted  by  StrafiRvd.  5<-o 

his  scheme  ot  Church  government,  60S 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  702,  703 

the  support  of  it  by  the  Whigs,  707 

its  gain  to  England,  70B 

Vacarivs,  his  leaures  at  Oxford.  xaB 
Van  Artcvelde,  effect  of  his  death,  ai9 
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Vftne,  Sir  Henry,  the  elder,  569 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger,  lands  in  New 
England,  ^99 

leads  the  Independents,  536 

helps  to  form  the  league  with  Scotland, 

.533«57». 
his  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians,  546 
his  reorganization  of  the  navy,  558 
urges  on  the  Reform  Bill,  561,  563 
Cromwell's  taunt  to,  564 
ofTcred  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State,  565 
opposes  Richard  Cromwell,  581 
defeat  of  his  efforts  in  Richard  Cromwell's 

Parliament,  581 
exempted  from  the  indemnity,  607 
hi<i  tnal  and  execution,  608 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  leader  of  volunteers,  476 

Vcmey,  Sir  Edmund,  his  feelings  to  Ctiarles 
the  Firstv  525 

Vernon,  Admiral,  714,  7x5 

Ver\'ins,  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain, 

43« 
Vespucci.  Amerigo,  his  travels,  397 
Victoria,  Queen,  accession  of,  8x6 
Villars,  his  battles,  693—698 
Villeinage  dies  out  alter  Tyler's  rising,   350, 

251  ;  i/ir  also  Peasantry 
Villcneuve,  Admiral,  his  struggle  with  Nelson, 

797 
Virgil,  study  of    his   works   revived    in    the 

thirteenth  century,  128 
Virginia,  discovery  of,  491,  492 


work,  773 


Voltaire 


Wace,  poem  of,  70 

Walcheren,  expedition  to.  801 

Wales,  reduction  of,  by  William  the  First,  85 

share  of,  in  the  Barons'  War,  154 

literature  of :  ite  Literature 

its  relations  to  England.  158 — x6o 

conquest  of,  by  Edward  the  First,  163  :  set 
Welsh 
Wallace,  William,  his  career,  185—187 
Waller,  Sir  William,  defeated  l>y  the  Cornish- 
men.  593 
Wallingford,  treaty  of.  100 
Wallington,  John,  his  brother,  451 
Wallis,  Dr.,  to8 
Walpole.  Sir  Robert,  his  rise,  701,  70a 

his  foreign  policy,  703 

his  dislike  of  reform,  705 

warns  the  House  against  the  South   Sea 
Bubble,  708 

his  foreign  policy,  708—709 

his  Finance,  7x0,  7x1 

his  fall,  714,  715 

PDlicy  in  House  of  Lords,  732 
is  rejection  of  a  plan  of  taxiog  America, 

39 

suspends  Convocation,  7x6 

his  drunkenness,  7x7 

compared  with  Pitt,  767,  77X 
Walpole,  Horace,  his  admiration  for  Whitfield, 
718 

his  account  of  Pitt's  management  of  corrup- 
tion, 728 

his  account  of  Pitt's  popularity,  739 

his  account  of  the  victories  in  Canada,  737 


Walsingham,  of  St.  Alban**,  hiiUory  of,  *88 
Walsingham,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  his  opinion 

of  Elizabeth,  366  • 

Walter  de  Map,  his  romances,  xxs,  xx6 

his  satires,  ib. 
Walworth,  William,  kUIs  Tyler,  946 
Ward,  Dr.,  a  mathematician,  598 
Wareham,  Danes  appear  before,  46 
Warham,  Archbishop,  his  life,  300 
kindness  to  Erasmus,  30X 
his  attitude  towards  New  Learning,  304 — 

306 
his  sympathy  with  Erasmus's  studies,  307 
his  view  of  Wolsey's  taxes,  319 
submiu  Henry's  claim  to  Convocation,  339 
dies,  330 

his  view  of  the  monks,  333 
Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, X84,  X85 
his  resistance  to  Edward  the  First,  X97 
Warwick,    Earl   of,   in  Edward    the  Second's 
time,  his  relations  with   Gaveston,  aox, 
ao3 
Warwick,  Earl  of  (King-maker),  wins  Battle  of 
St.  Alban's,  378 
his  position  ana  career.  379—381 
Warwick,  Dudley,  Earl  of;  »e*  Northumber- 
land, Duke  of 
Warwick,  Rich.,  Eaxl  of,  in  Charles  the  First's 
time,  buys  Connecticut,  499 
named  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  530 
Washington,  George,  his  influence  in  Virginia, 

753 

deplores  the  attack  on  the  tea-ships,  753 

his  character  and  position,  754,  755 
Watt,  his  steam-engine,  769 

its  effects,  805 
Webster  contrasted  with  Ben  Jonion,  4*8 
Wedmore,  peace  of,  45,  46 
WeUesley,  Lord,  his  (kvotion  to  Pitt,  767 

becomes  Foreign  Secretary,  8ox 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  successes  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  800^—804,  807  :  <■"  Battles 

character  of  his  army  at  Waterk>o,   809, 
810 

refuses  to  serve  under  Cannixig,  813 

forms  a  Tonr  Ministry,  8x4 

accepu  Catholic  Emancination,  ib. 
Welsh,  for  early  history  set  Britons 

join  Mercians  again&t  Northumbria,  X9 

oppressed  by  Normans,  78 
Wentworth,    Peter,  Elizabeth's   treatment   of, 

396.3^ 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  his  fint  election,  471 
made  sheriff  of  a  county,  483 
his  <ieclaration  on  the  Petition  of  Right, 

486 
his  defence  of  that  Petition,  504 
his  early  career,  ib. 
his  devotion  to  the  court,  ih., 
his  "Thorough,"!^, 
his  rule  in  Ireland,  505—507 
his  sug^tions  as  to  methods  of  goverik- 

ment  m  Enj^land,  5x3 
his  opinion  of^Hatnpden,  5x5 
made  Earl  of  Strafiord,  5x6 
his  return  from  Ireland,  517 
his  attitude  in  the  Scotch  War,  5x7,  5x8 
the  hatred  against  him,  53X,  533 
his  trial  and  execution,  533,  593 
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Wesley,  Charles,  his  hymns  719 
Wesley,  John,  his  early  career.  719,  720 
his  diflFercnces  from  Whitfield,  720 
eiTect  of  their  leaching  in  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slave-trade,  77a 
WeHsex,  first  colonization  of,  14 
its  reconversion,  23 
submits  to  Northumbria,  30 
rises  again  under  Ini :  see  Ini 
its  power  broken  by  the  Danes,  4a 
rises  against  them,  44 
reforms  in  ;  sff  i1£lfrcd 
Westminster  Confession,  ^44 
Wciktmoreland,  Earl  of,  rises  against  Elizabeth. 

38a 
Weston,  a  favourite  of  Buckingham,  488 

his  administration  as  Treasurer,  500,  501 
Westphalia,  Peace  of,  its  effects,  657 
Wexford,  massacre  of,  558 
Wharton,   Lord,  presents  a  petition  for  peace 
with  Scotland.  517 
a  member  of  Whig  J[unto,  68a 
WhcwcU,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of   Roger  Bacon, 

136 
Whigs,  their  origin,  643 

their  aims  at  the  Revolation,  675,  676 

their  power,  68a 

their  war  policy,  690 

their  clause  in  the  Act  of   Union    with 

Scotland,  696,  699,  700 
their  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  700 
their  triumph  under  Walpole,  704 
their  submission  to  their  leaders,  705 
their   opposition    to    the    younger    Pitt's 

scheme  of  reform.  764 
defeated  by  Pitt,  767 
their  opposition  to  Pitt's  financial  policy, 

7.71 
tiieir  support  of  Fox  at  first  in  his  approval 

of  French  Revolution,  777 
but  subsequently  leave  him,  783 ;  te*  also 

Fox 
join  1  ories  against  Buonaparte,  796 
their  later  reforms,  814,  815 
Whitby,  its  monastery  founded  by  Hild,  a6 
Synod  of,  97 — 29 
the  cowherd  of ;  tee  Ccedmon 
Whitelock,   his  views    of  the    arrest   of  the 

five  members,  528 
Whitfield,  his  preachin|(,  718,  719 
Whitgifk.   his  compulsion  about  the  Articles, 

458 
Whilhem,  see  of,  39 
Wiclif:  jy^'Wyclif 
Wifflaf,  King  of  Mercia,  41 
Wilberforce,  William,  sympathy  of  Methodists 
with  him,  721 
his  account  of  Pitt's  feeling  when  defeated 

in  Parliament,  770 
brings  in  his  Bill  against  the  Slave  Trade, 

77a 
his  account  of  the  cause  of  Pitt's  death, 

Wilfrith  of  Vork.  his  life,  98 

his  contest  with  Colman  ;  *«•/  Colman 
WUkes,  John,  denounced  by  tlie  elder  Pitt, 

729 
prosecuted,  746 

expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
returned  to  it  again,  750 


Wilkes — cofiHntud, 

elected  alderman  of  London,  750 
effect  of  his  career,  751 
the   abuses    which    made    him    advocau 
parliamentary  reform,  770 
Wilkins,  Dr  ,  598,  599 
William  of  Malmesbury,  33,  78 
William  of  Newborough,  114 
William  of  Jumi^ges.  67,  70 
WilKam  Longswoi^,  Duke  of  Normandy,  68 
William  of  Poitiers,  his  "Gesta  WiUchni,**  70 
William   the    Conqueror,    his    parentage  ami 
struggles  with  his  subjects,  71 
his  character,  71,  7a 
his  struggle  with  tne  Angevin.%  ib. 
his  struggle  with  France,  ii. 
his  rule  in  Normandy,  73 
he  makes  Lanfranc  his  minister,  74 
his  visit  to  England,  ib. 
he  wins  battle  of  Scnlac,  75,  76 
bis  conquest  of  England,  77 — 80 
lays  waste  the  north,  79 
introduces  feudalism,  80 
his  struggle  with  the  Baronage,  8x 
his  relations  with  the  Church,  8a 
his  position  as  a  landowner,  83 
character  of  his  rule,  84,  85 
he  abolishes  capital  punishment,  8$ 
his  relations  with  So>tland  and  Wales,  ih. 
his  death,  ib. 
William  Rufus  gaiiu  the  crown,  85 
his  rule,  86 

his  military  prowess,  87 
his  death,  ib. 
William,  son  of  Henrv  the  Fii^  his  death,  04 
William,    son    of  Robert,    heir  of  Henry  the 

First,  ib. 
William  of  Champeaux,  hb  lectures,  139 
William,  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  hts  relation* 

with  England,  181 
William  Longbeard,  T93,  194 
William  of  Wykeham,  aa7,  aa8 
William    of  Orange,   the  Silent,    Elizabeths 

relations  with  him,  368.  404,  405 
William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William   the 
Third    of  England,    leads    the    Dutch 
against  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  6a6 
Shaftesbury's  intrigues  with  him,  63a 
effect  of  lus  defeat,  634 
married  to  Mary,  634 
his  education,  660,  66 1 
his  policy,  661,  66a 
his  attitude  towards  James  die  Second. 

663.663 
invited  to  England,  663,  664 
his  landing,  665,  666 
becomes  William  the  Third  of  EngUnJ, 

667,668 
his  treatment  of  Scotland,  669,  670 
effect  of  his  accession  <»  theory  of  Divine 

Right.  673 
his  complaint  of  his  treatancnt  by  Parlia- 
ment, ib. 
his  conquest  of  Ireland,  678 — 680 
changes    introduced    into    the    fans  of 

Eovemment  by  his  accession ;  M«t  Sundei- 
ind  Cabinet 
his  foreign  policy,  685,  686  . 
betrayed  by  Lewis,  686—688 
his  illness  and  death,  6B7— 690 


INDEX, 
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W^illiam  Uie  Fourth,  his  accession,  814 

favours  reform  of  Parliament,  ib. 
>Villiams,  Roger,  expelled  from  Massachusetts, 

498 
Williams.  Bishop,  his  scheme  of  Church  Re- 
form, 526 

his  protest,  527 
Willis,  Dr.  investigates  the  brain,  spq 
Winchelsey,  Archbishop,  opposes  Edward  the 

First,  300 
Windebank,  his  flijEtht  from  England,  531 
Winfrith  :  see  Boniface 
Winthrop,  John,  in  New  England,  493,  498 

his  opinion  of  Lon^  Parliament,  521 
Witenagemote,  its  origin,  30 

loses  its  popular  oiaracter,  56 
Wither,  George,  his  satires,  5x1 
Wolfe,  General,  736,  737  _ 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  tus  foreign  policy,  305 

his  rise  into  power,  316,  3x7 

his  home  policy,  317,  1x8 

his  relations  with  Parliament,  718,  3x9 

his  attitude  about  the  king's  divorce,  321, 
332 

his  fall,  323,  324 

his  use  of  the  king's  council,  50X 
Woodward  founds  the  science  of  mineralogy, 

599 
Worcester,  Earl  of,  292 
Worcester,  battle  of ;  see  Battles 
Wrangholm,  birthplace  of  Culhbert,  24 
Wulfere,  son  of  Penda,  34 

his  rule,  30,  31 
Wulstan  sent  out  to  Esthonia  by  iElfred,  48 


Wulsian,  Bishop  of  Worcester  defeats  rebdi^ 

35 

Wychei  ley,  his  dramas,  589,  590 

Wyclif,  his  writings  brought  to  Prague,  13X 
his  early  life,  obscurity  oC  228 
his  relation  with  Oxfonfand  the  school- 
men, 228,  329 
his  attack  on  the  Papacy,  329,  230 
his  alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt^  21X— 233 
effect  on  his  work  of  Tyler's  rising,  23^ 
his  attack  on  Transubstantiation,  234 
his  writings  generally,  234,  235 
his  followers,  235,  236 
his  death,  236,  237 

Wyndham,  William,  refuses  to  take  office  with- 
out  Fox,  797 

Wynter,  Admiral,  his  attack  on  Scotland,  374 


York,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  5 
capital  of  Roman  Britain,  15 
^centre  of  English  politics  for  a  time,  84 
York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  rebels  against  Henry 
the  Sixth,  2^,  377 
convenes  Parliament,  378 
his  death,  ib. 
York,  James,  Duke  of,  suspected  by  the  Hotise 
of  Commons,  637 
resigns  his  admiralship,  62^ 
returns  in  triumph  after  defeat  of  Exclusion 
Bill,    645 ;    sfe    also    Exclusion    Bill, 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  James  the  Second 
Young,  Arthur,  effect  of  his  work  on  agricul- 
ture,  769 


THE  END. 
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